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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

1921 

We wi->h a happy and pto porous New tear to all our reader, trusting 
that it will witness an rarly recovery of the Tea and Rubber rnaikets, and a 
leturu of prosperous time, lor coffee. • > 

Planter*’ Labour Ait. 

A Gazette notification says, under section 4 of the Madras Planters' 
Labour Act 1963, the Governor in Council s pleased to authorize Mr- 
Charles,„Ernest Crawford Walker, Plapter, Jessie Estate, Manantoddy to 
attest the execittiod of labour contracts. 1 '• > , 

Coffee ‘tratta tnociltion. 

, We are informed that the Coffee Trade Association of London Itavo 
issued a circiilar, dated 19th November, advising tbit after the 1st January 
1921 the brokerage on coffee sold a,t public auctions will be 1% instead 
ofj",',. ' 11 
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Increase of Subscriptions to the U P A S I 

There seems to be some doubt as to the interpretation of the,,Rejoin 
tion of the Gep$r£l fiQmmi^ee pi|sed on 6tb December la*!, wkkWrqid - 
14 That the rates of sdbsWripfiori On all products be mere ast <i b> two \nn i p( r 
acre” This increase is for the current fimncul year, md !*> bung levied 
this^ear as a single extra paymept in addition to thtmsifpl 
tnents Distort Associations have been a Ltd to include this extutwo 
annas per acre with their subscriptions fpj. th$ enm-nt/j. e ^d) 

Members who 'have already paid their thud quarter's subscription ite 
requested to remit thi* extia amount through their Di^tnct A somticvis i 
soon as possible 

Ceylon Tea 

According to the “Ceylon Chamber of Commirct’ WeVi ly Pncr 
Current, dated 15th Noverobor v -6th and 13lh December, 1<H0, the following 
quantities of Ceylon Tea have been exported by ml turn I ilaimannir to 


various destination* n S India — i 

lb<*. 

Calicut ... .. 1 215 

Irichur . . too 

Madias ... ... . 1 0’0 

4 Tmne\elly ., .K ... |<) 

Mangalore ... ... .. 1,100 

Parappanangadi .. . 1 . .. JtiO 

r Maduia .. ... ... ^50 

Ramnaad .. M „„ 


Total 1,052, 

Coffee. 

Latest advices from home show that better quilitus have bum quit* 
steady, but lower grades were m buyeis’ favour Hu improv mi it in 
Continental Exchange ha^ led to more demand lot ^xpoit I he Ih idnci 
Markets Rov ew” says, good bu me •* cm be it ported m \lysoi<s, but it \ 
difficult to get the oftVrof mythmg tine,* pa/r< c11 oi thi*- distoption bum* 
in dtalcrs T hinds 

Returns , 

- 'in <U i 

Home 

{onsumption I tport Stock 
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ANAMALLAI PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes ok an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 

Anamallai Planters’ Association, held at thf. Anamallai 

Cum* on Tuesday the 14ih December, 1920, at 11-00 a. in. 

Present: —Messrs C. R. T. Congreve (Chairman), S. Sladden, J. H„ 
Ireland-Jones, J. K. Cailess, r> C, Biddell, E, C. Giddy, D. 
Cooper, E. N. House, C. K. Pittock, G. P. White, E, W* 
bimcock, L, G. Blakesley, Dr. M. J. Murray, and J. E. Samp* 
son, (Honorary Secretary). 

Minutes 1 The Minutes of the following meetings were taken as read, and 

confirmed: — 

Extraordinary General Meet'ng, held on the 14th October, 1920. 

Extraordinary General Meeting, held on the 2nd November, 1920. 

Inter-District Sports. —The Chairman informed the meeting that, 
at the recent meeting of the General Committee of the U, P. A. S. I„ a 
committee of three had been formed to go into this matter, and that it had 
been considered that tenuis would be the only game which it would be 
possible to arrange, owing to the difficulty of a large number of men 
moving from district to district, 

Siiandies: —The Honorary Secretary inf jrmed the meeting that the 
Chairman and he had looked into this matter while in Coimbatore in 
November, and that it was now agreed that Mr. Fraser’s bill for Rs. 54 6 
had been sent in error. It was now only necessary to trace the short delivery 
of a portion of the irou sheets ordered and paidfor. and the Honorary Secre* 
taty was requested to again approach Mr. Fraser in this matter, 

Co.chin Railwvy. — 1 he Chairman explained the result of the Deputa¬ 
tion to the Dowan of Cochin, on the 8th December, 1920. 

Mr, Pittock gave the meeting further details as to the necessity of a 
rc-survey of the line, 

Election oi< one Member to General Commuter.— The meeting 
considmed it tumeccs.sary to elect any member to fill the existing vacancy s 
the end of the year being so close at hand. 

Correspondence,—R ead letter from Mr, Stewart, dated the 20th 
November, 1920, and copy of letter from this gentleman to the Collector of 
Coimbatore, of the same date, with regard to the census# 

The meeting desired the Honorary Secretary to write to Mr. Stewart* 
pointing out with what ease the census could be carried out, and that 
Government were, at this time, expecting help from Plaaters in this and 
other matters, The Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask Mr. Stewart 
to rescind the letter above referred to, and to point out that 'complaints oa 
this matter had been received from no other member, 

Mbetjng op the General Committee of the U, JP. A. S. I.:— 
The Chairman informed the meeting that, at the above meeting, held 
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recently, the increased subscription had been agreed to, and that the new 
rules of the Benevolent Fund had been accepted. The meeting also noted 
that there was the possibi'ity of the General Mycologist and Entomologist 
being stationed in the Anamallais at no distant date. 

Tr\n pori:— The uuctmg was informed thit Messrs. Mjp »oy A. Co, t 
Ltd , had agreed to send up a fully-loaded petrol driven lorry, and tint the 
*• Sentinel ” Wagon Agents had also agreed to send up one of their wagons, 
for purposes of demonstration, provided that permission could be obtained 
to bring same o\er the bridges. 

The Chairman said that he had been informed that the cost of 
strengthening the bridges would be small, and that the upkeep of roads used 
only by Steam or Petrol Vehicles \s said to be only one quarter of that of 
roads used entirely by country carts, which would mean a large reduction in 
the cost of upkeep of roads. 

The meeting was in favour of a Limited Liability Company being 
eventually formed to deal with this matter, in order to do away with the 
possibility of each estate arranging its own transport, and the consequent 
congestion of all roads Mr. Pittock Informed the meeting that he and the 
Chairman, in conjunction with an Engineer having a large knowledge of the 
District’s requirements, were endeavouring to draw up a draft scheme to be 
placed before the Association at a later meeting. 

The Chairman read his letter to the Executive Engineer, dated the 21st 
November, 1920, and was requested to again write, mentioning that the 
weight of the lorry proposed to be sent up by Messrs. Massey & Co., Ltd. 
was only 5 tons. 

Rules with Regard to East Coast Labour Read and record¬ 
ed letter from the Secretary, U. P. A, S, I.« No. 2093, of the 20th Novem¬ 
ber, 1920, The Honorary Secretary was instructed to send a circular to ail 
Managers stating that a copy of the said rules could be had on application to 
him. 

Fort St, George Gazette. —Mr. Biddell suggested that it would be 
of interest and use if any items of importance to Planters in the Gazette* 
.were published weekly in the Planters' Chronicle , or a monthly supple¬ 
ment commenced containing such information. The meeting approved of 
the suggestion, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the 
Secretary, U. P, A. S. enquiring if this could be arranged. 

Roads. —The Honorary Secretary mentioned that no payment had beett 
made for the upkeep of bridle paths, etc,, since the end of September, 1919, 
and was instructed to draw the attention of the Superintending and 
Executive Engineers to this matter. 

The Honorary Secretary was also instructed to write to the President, 
Coimbatore District Board, with copies to Mr. E. Vincent, and the Collec¬ 
tor, regarding the condition of Pollachi—Vananthorie Road, 

Election op Members, —The following gentlemen were elected 
members of the Association 

Mr. 'tyringbam, proposed by Mr. Biddell, and seconded by Mr. 

Carless. 

Mr. Wheeler, proposed by Mr. Carless, and seconded by Mr. 

Congreve. 
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Mr, WilUct*. piopo^t <1 by Mr. Sladden, and seconded by Mr. 
CeUl(‘h‘j. 

Mr. piono od by Mr. Congreve, and seconded by Mr. 

rutin k 

Mr, Kuwin, propped "by Mr, Sliddon, and seconded by Mr, 
House 

Mr. Stevenson, proposed by Mr. Simcock, and seconded by Mr. 
Cooper. 

DISTRICT Board. —The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting of 
the result of the interview with the Collector, attc nded by the Chairman a^ * 
himself, on the 6 th November, 1920, in Coimbatore. The meeting went 
into committee, and considerable discussion took pi ice. 

Thr* 11 ) mi try Secretary was instructed to wr te to the Collector for¬ 
warding a copy of the revised budget, and advising him of the conclusions 
arrived at by the meeting. 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, 

Chairman . 

» 

(Signed) J. E. SAMPSON, 

Hon , Secretary. 


SYNTHETIC AMMONIA, 

A French Invention. 

In its issue of November 21, La Matin published an article co the 
manufacture of synthetic ammonia, containing the following references to 
a recent French invention: 

* 4 If the Germans were able to h Md out for four years against the Allies 
it was above all, because they knew how to replace Chili m'uto. which 
could no longer reach them, and which was the essential ingredient of their 
manures and their explosives bv other nitrogenous products which th- 
chemical industry had successfully created from their very inception, It 
was because in the colossal works of the Badische Company they had 
succeeded in continuously manufacturing these bodies by the fixation of the 
nitrogen of the air with the Haber process. On this process, which almost 
succeeded in gaining them the victory, the Germans are counting for 
restoring their supremacy in peace. 

“Now facing the very efficient Haber process, a French process is to-day 
being perfected which is proving itself conspicuously superior to the German 
process, and which, provided the wings of its first essays at flight are not 
clipped, can and must to-morrow take from our enemies their present un* 
challenged supremacy in industrial chemistry. The inventor of this process 
is the young and known physicist, Georges Claude, the very same to whom 
Fiance already owes the creation of the industry of liquid air. Yesterday, 
with a number of members of the Academy of Sciences, Megfcrs. d'Arsotiva’* 
Bcrthelot, Bigourdan, Janet, Lallemand, Moureu, Tisserand Lemoine, with 
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several Ministers, Mr. Breton, who does not forget that he was Minister of 
Inventions, Mr. Reibei, and many other Parliamentary leaders and experts 
(some are both\ we were able to admire the ingenious invent on of Mr. 
Georges Claude in full working. 

In the German Haber process the nitrogen from the air fixed on 
hydrogen to form ammonia in tubes where the pressure is about 250 
atmospheres. It was believed formerly that pressures of this order could 
not be exceeded without danger. Now Mr. Georges Claude—and this (is 
the most essential feature of h s invention—has proved that this is not the 
case, and that not only is it possible to produce pressures far in excess 
of these, but that they possess many advantages. The nitrogen from the air 
is separated by fractional distillation of the oxygen of the air after liquifying 
the latter, and it is a very curious thing to see these liquids, whose temper¬ 
ature approximates to 200 deg C below zero, flowing by the bucketful from 
an apparatus of quite modest dimensions. This nitrogen returned to the 
gaseous state is mixed in suitable proportions with hydrogen, and the 
mixture is compressed to 100 and then to about 200 atmospheres in 
ordinary compressors Then they are taken into a new compressor, 
which compresses them to the astonishing pressure previously con¬ 
sidered to be industrialIv impracticable of 900 atmospheres 1 How has this 
been rendered possible ? Simply through the fact that the more the pressure 
on a ma&a of gas increa^s the more its volume diminishes, and consequent¬ 
ly, the smaller the size of the apparatus becomes, and the greater its resisting 
power and its staunchness will be. However this may be, whereas with the 
pressure of 200 atmospheres used with the German process, 10 to 12 per cent, 
at most of the gaseous mixture was converted into ammonia, this proportion 
is more than tripled with the high pressures of the Claude apparatus. It is 
in this respect, above all, as also because of the space occupied and of the 
far lower cost of the French plant, that its enormous advantages consist. It 
should be added that the high pressure permits the ammonia generated 
being collected wholly and directly in the 1 quid form—which the German 
piocess does not permit. 


At the present moment Mr, Georges Claude has already realised a daily 
output of a ton and a half of ammonia, corresponding to seven tons of sul" 
phate of ammonia, corresponding to seven tons of sulphate of ammonia, 
and this with plant and works proportionately thirty times smaller 
than what would be required by the Badische for an equal output. On 
the other hand, it is not under the form of sulphate but of chloride 
of ammonia that Mr, Claude intends to furnish our farmers with the 
manure they require. This will permit of the chlorine being used, which is 
given off in large quantit in the industrial manufacture of soda—in short, 
this will permit of wedding the separate interests of these essential indus¬ 
tries—soda and nitrogenous products. In comparison with lhe«e most 
powerful appliances of such small volume, the enormous German apparatus 
with very indifferent efficiency and their * colossal ’ complications, makes 
one think of the classical saying—the mountains were in labour and they 
brought forth a mouse.” 

Cumberland Coal Power and Chemicals Limited, Nitrogen House, 31 
and 32 .Grosvepor-place, S. W. 1. owners of the Claude synthetic ammonia 
process tor England and her Colonies, are about to instal works in Cumber¬ 
land for the production of synthetic ammonia on a large scale by this 
process.— Daily T&legraph* 
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JAVA TEA IN AMERICA. 

Appreciation and Advice, 

Mr, F* L. Wiliekcns Mac-Donald of San Francisco writes as follows:— 

For the second time 1 have enjoyed the privilege to be able to pay a 
visit to th“ beautiful Dutch Fast Indies, More able pens than mine have 
long: ago sung the praises of the beautiful islands which have reached such 
a flourishing condition under the able management of the Dutch. 

My chief object, here, is to draw the attention of those interested to the 
conditions abroad, whereof the Java Tea producers are probably not aware 
and with which they of course can hardly be conversant, but the conse¬ 
quences of which they plainly experience. 

May I be permitted to remark that my extensive business relations, my 
many voyages and chiefly my long sojourn in the United States, enable me 
to form a better opinion than many who have not had my opportunities.' 

Comparisons are always distasteful, and, although I am undesirous 
to come upon the scene to give advice, st 11, as an indirectly interested party 
in the tea trade 1 hereby especially wish to appeal to the tea planters in 
Java. 

Therefore I venture to ask the following question 

Which of your consumers know that they use “Java” Tea ? 

Vou know as well as I do, that this, with very few exceptions, is hardly 
anywhere the case. 

In Australia large quantities of Java lea are sold, but the general public 
only knows it as “ Indian” or M Ceylon'* tea, and so it is even in Holland, 
England and Amerioa, 

The wholesale trade is compelled to pack and deliver Indian, Ceylon 
Chinese and Japanese teas, because the general public, and consequently the 
retail trader, ask for them. 

But who ever asks for Java tea ? 

The wholesale trade therefore acquires only the Java product because 
It is to Us advantage, that is usually cheaper than any other kind. At 
present the tea planter, and the tea trade in general, have a few profitable 
years behind them, but it must not be expected that the prices realised 
during 1919*20 will be maintained du: ng 1921, 1922, or 1923. 

The enormously diminished purchasing power of Europe, as well as the 
almost total loss of the Russian market, will, result in a large surplus pro* 
duction of tea. 

Already the reaction of the booming of prices and of tj»e speculation 
during the years 1919 and. 1920 makes itself felt, and very probably the tea 

S >lantera will have to face a few years during which it will be aft pttGJ? 

jppoMjWiltp fop tbeqn to pay for tlw cost of production, 
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How long it will take, until the consumption agiin will equal the present 
production is hard to guess, because we have no data to go upon to nuiko 
the remotest calcul itions, wh^n f.i. Russia will be able to export in 'Tffieiont 
quantities to render batter possible. 

In other countries the rate of exchange is a factor to bo seriously con* 
sidered, because low prices in Netherlands Indian currency still mean high 
selling prices in franks florins or lires. 

Formerly we were of opinion that Australia would prove a great outlet 
for Java tea, but sight was lost of the fact that its population hardy 
amounts to fi.e million souls, and that a steady demand exists therefor 
“ Ceylon ” and “ Indian ” Tea. 

There are only two countries where the use and the sale of Tea may 
in the near future l e increased. 

Firstly in the United States of North America, and secondly in South 
America. 

English Firms, until very lately, ei tirely supplied South America with 
Tea, usually direct from England especially packed for the South American 
Market under the Firms’ own brand, without even mentioning the country 
of origin. 

Tea being co isumed there by only a small section of the population, 
chiefly by the higher classes, and coffee being the national beverage, it 
would be a difficult task to increase the consumption of tea, and, in the event 
of a greater demanl, the British Indian product will certainly scoop the 
pool. 


During the late war large quantities of Java tea were imported and 
consumed in the United States, Much of that was of an inferior quality, 
and totally unsuitable for the American Market. 

Notwithstanding that, the wholesale trade has learnt to appreciate the 
good qualities of the various kinds of Java tea, and at present there exist# 
a more or less regular demand for that product. 

This demand solely exists amongst the large importers and the wholesale 
merchants. To the general public Java tea is unknown, and consequently 
Java tea always has to be considerably cheaper than other tea of similar 
quality. 

Owing to the abolition in the United States of alcoholic beverages, In 
all probability an increased consumption of tea may be anticipated, the t more 
so as the consumption there per head up to the present has almost been 
infinitisimal* 

Java tea, daring a couple of years of the war, dominated the American 
Market. Has proper advantage been taken of this probably never recurring 
opportunity to introduce Java ie£ ip tjje American public } No, positively 
Dpi 1 f 
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Only one business house in San Francisco did its utmost in this direc*ion, 
bat, owing to the lack oi support on the part of the exporters and producers 
in Java, was reluctantly compelled to relinquish its efforts. 

In the United States, the housewife, by means of advertisements in the 
daily papers, and especially in weekly and monthly ones of which the issues 
run into millions, is kept thoroughly posted up re all kinds of domestic 
articles. 

In those the preserved food maker, the cocoa manufacturer, and the tea 
and coffee blenders largely advertise, so that the housewile in her next order 
will insist on her grocer supplying her with their respective brands. 

In these “ States M few purchases are made “ex bulk”, by which I < 
mean weighed off by the shop assistant and put in a small bag. The house¬ 
wife usually sends her order by telephone f.i. for a small bag of salt, a box 
of eggs, a case of apples, a small packet of lea, a tin of coffee, a bag of 
flour, and such like. 

Then she knows what she will receive, because she has o dcred the 
brand she prefers, and, ten to one, the first tim 2 she saw that brand in an 
advertisement in one of the monthly papers, 

Consequently if you waul Java Tea to be used in Ameri:a, Java must 
advertise, 

You must not advertise with the intention of supplying your tea direct 
to the consumers, on (ho contrary you must do it in such a m inner which 
compels tho shopkoepers to supply their customers with Java tea. But as 
a matter of course shopkeepers must be able to obtain Java tea, 

As a rule Hull indent Ijxrdly know how to advertise in the right direc¬ 
tion, but the Java tea pi inters may take an example of Sir Thom is Lip‘ou, 
who never lets an opportunity to advertise slip by; not even a sailing boat 
race. 

No doubt the greatest stumbli tg block is to get the so much required 
co-opcra lion, 

A Tlolhnder is usually dnpossd to have a fairly high opinion of i»i$ 
own qualifications, but he seems to ha\e extremely little faith in the results 
which can be achieved by co-operation. 

It is only by co-operation at joint expense, and with mutual support, 
that the Java tea planters will be able to improve the demand for Java’* 
tea, and to increase Us consumption. 

« 

Only then will "Java" lea be fully appreciated.— East 
India.) 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

The Indian Tea Association publishes the following figures for inform¬ 
ation. 

Exports of Indian Tea from Calcutta, Chittagong and South Indian 
Ports. 



1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

Sailings to Great Bri¬ 
tain from Calcutta i 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

in Nov. 1920 Black 10,819,480 1 
Green Nil. J 

Sailings to Great Bri- j 

tain from Chittagong | 

‘ 10,819,480 

1 

41,252,624 

10,232,582 

in Nov. 1920 Black 599,596 

Green Nil, J 

Sailings to Great Britain from Is 
April 1920 to 30th Novembe 

J* 599,596 

t 

r 

15,594,462 

3,501,413 

1920 (including Chittagong) .. 
Sailings to Australia and New 

. 119,455,994 

212,254,370 

193,884,625 

Zealand in November 1920 
Sailings to Australia and New 
Zealand from 1st A pril 1920 

. 860,654 

Nil. 

2,407,050 

to 30th November 1920 

Sailings to North A me* \ 

rica in Nov. 1920 I 

4,079,381 

698,886 

6,072,061 

Black 644,384 
Green Nil. j 

Sailings to North America 
from list April 1920 to 30th 

644,384 

2, S31,966 

142,043 

November 1920 

Sailings to other places i 

in November 1920 I 

6,091,976 

I 

7,720,140 

1,939,365 

(see under) Black 421,963 

Green Nil. J 

Sailings to other places from 1st 
April 1920 to 30tb November 

j’ 421,963 

1,960,620 

1,806,656 

1920 ... 7,767,118 

The fo'lowiog are the shipments 

7,438,065 

11,268,972 


from Southern Indian Ports 
during the month of November 
1920, viz 

Cochin— lbs. 

To London ... 631,326 
Manchester 46,924 
Asiatic Ports... 12,046 


Tuticorin (direct)— 

To London ... 441,871 
Colombo ... 310,338 


Quilon— 
Alleppey— 
Calicut— 
To London 
Bombay 
Colombo 
Kathcwar 


*»• 

*«• 


Nil. 

Nit. 


690,296 


752,209 


... 616,317 
... 16,309 
... 112,680 
... 300 

745,606 


lbs.’ 

2,188,111 


lbs. 

4,633,268 


lbs. 

4,962,062 
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Do. do. from 1st April to 30th 

November 1920 ... 17,98-1,861 19,061,831 25,711,469 


Total Sailings from 1st April to * 

30th November 1920 ... 155,379 333 247,176,292 238,876,492 


Daily customs Entries for Export 
from Calcutta to Great Britain 
from 1st April to 30th Novem¬ 
ber 1920 ... Black 92,667,100 
Green Nil. 

Do from Ch ttagong 

Black 29,883,482 
Green Nil, 

Do from Calcutta 1919 

Black 162,979,580 
Green Nil. 

Do from Chittagong 1919 

Black 49,766,056 
Green Nil 

Exports from Calcutta to Bombay 
by rail from 1st April to 30th 
November 1920 ... 


92,667,100 

29,883,482 

-- 122,550,582 

162,979,580 

49,766,056 

- 212,745,636 

8,410,169 


Exports of Tea from Ceylon as per “Ceylon Chamber of Commerce” 
Price Current Figures. 

lbs. 

Total Exports from 1st Jan. to 6th Dec, 1920 ... Black ..167.563,376 


Do 

do. 

do 


... Green... 3,007,273 

Do 

do. 

do 

1919 

... Black...l87,030,821 

Do 

do. 

do 


... Green... 2,473 638 

Do 

do. 

do 

1918 

... Black...16<1,005,324 

Do 

do. 

do 


... Green... 1,297,186 

Do 

do. 

do 

1917 

... Black...171,559,038 

Do 

do. 

do 


... Green... 4,722,020 


* Those figures are obtained from manifests completed up to 8th Decern* 
ber 1920, Incomplete manifests prior to that date are not included, 
Statement showing the destination of exports of tea to sundry porta 
during the month of November, 1920. 

Ibs. Ibs. 


Africa*-* Portuguese East 

... 

. •« 

1,200 


Ceylon ... 

... 

• * 

50 


Chile ... •** 

... 


97,152 


Egypt ... ... 

M. 

... 

123,113 


Natal ... ... 

... 

... 

3,046 


Straits Settlements ... 

... 

... 

8,740 

233,90t 

Rangoon 


1*1 

Total.*# 

T 88 , 06 t. 

421,96? 


* The above figures are included in the exports shown above. 
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RED RUST ON TEA, 

(Department of Agriculture , Ceylon --LeajUt No /7). 

A disease of tea, which is well known in Ceylon and in India undvr th n 
popular name of “ Red Rust,*' has become more prevalent in Ceylon in July 
and August of this year, It has further shown the moie serious symptoms 
of attack* viz chlorotic or variegated leaves and death of branches on a 
bigger scale than heretofore. This type of attack in North-East India* where 
it causes appreciable loss,is considered to be one of the most serious blights 
of tea. In Ceylou, Red Rust has been known for mauy years as a cause of 
leaf spotting, in which form it is of minor importance, The present 
outbreak is apparently confined to Uva and Sabaragamuwa. It is a d sense 
of weakened bushes, and the causes which have led up to loss of vigour 
may be enumerated as follows:—(1; In Uva, July and August have been 
much drier months than usual, and strong winds have been prevalent and 
long continued. (2) During the war manuring programmes had perforce to 
be cut down owing to the shortage lo manures. Iu the case of potash 
manures, this is of particular note, in v ew of the importance of potash for 
woody growth. (3) No corresponding redaction of plucking programmes 
was made, but rather heavier plucking than usual was the rule in view of 
the high market price of tea, Fuial'y, in one particular instance the 
reduced vigour of growth was traceable to the shallow soil on which the 
tea plants were growing. 

The orgamsm causing this disease belongs to the class Alga;, and is 
known by the scientific name of Cephaleuros my coidea, Algaj, of which 
sea weeds and slime weeds of fresh and salt water are the most familiar 
examples, are rarely parasitic, being provided with a colouring matter, by 
means of which they are able to manufacture their own carbo-hydrate food 
materials. The parasitic nature of Cephaleuros is, therefore, of particular 
interest, and the fact that this organism can and does live iu the non* 
parasitic form makes it particularly difficult to eradicate. 

Red Rust (Cephaleuros mycoidca) occurs in two iorms, easily 
distinguished by their pos lion on the host phut, one on the Muhec of the 
eaves, and the other on the stems. 

Effect of the parasite on The Tea Plant. 

On the leaves it occurs on the upper surface as red, or orange-red 
circular patches, nearly half an iucb in diameter. If such a patch u held 
edgewise between the eye and the light, it will be seen to be covered by a 
dense mass of erect filaments each surmounted by a small knob, This is 
the fruiting couditiou of the alga, the knobs being sporangia, each containing 
several spores. Frequently the alga is restreted to the upper surface, Not 
infrequently, however, the blight penetrates the epidermis, passes through 
the leaf, and forms a corresponding fruiting patch on the lower surface also. 
The damage done to the leaf is small, and of little economic importance, 
for the bush is not appreciably injured by it. 

# On the stems the effect is different, and far more serious. The first indl* 
cation of attack by Red Rust on the stem is the presence of variegated leaves, 
partly green and partly yellow, round the edges of the bush. Almost 
invariably ip June, after the first heavy rain of the season, a close examina* 
tion of the stems bearing these variegated leaves will reveal the presence of 
hairy orange-red coloured patches, the fructifications of Red Rust. As a 
rule, the appearance of these chbrosed leaves is followed by the death of 
the shoot on which they occur, and it is comparatively rare that a shoot 
yhich bears algal patches is able to recover. In advanced stages of attack 
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the bush has a hollow appeatanco, due to the death of many twigs. The 
general aspect of hollowness of the bush combined with the unhealthy colour 
of mmt of th<» leaves lenders the recognition of a severe attack quite an easy 
math r, e\cn in flm .ibnmrt of any rtd patches on the stem. 

Munton oi« Un*ropucnoN. 

Special nils known as Sporangia arc foimed at the lip of fine hairs pro* 
dneed on the algal patch. '1 luw sporangia can be seen with the naked e>e 
as small knobs if a fru ting aig .,1 patch is held edgewise between the eye and 
the light. When fulW miturtd the sporangia ate ruptured on access of 
water and the ionten‘ > < -.cap * as actively swim ning spores, which come to 
rest after .1 it w minub o m any situ ttiou to which their own motion or that 
of the water may have curicd thun Here the spores germinate and give 
rise to a new generali m. 

How the Disease is spread. 

From the above it will be seen that a gentle current of water, as pro¬ 
duced by rain, is sufficient to spread the d'serse from leaf to leaf, and from 
leaf to stem, In this wav infection is commonly carried from the leaf to 
the stem, the spores finding lodgment in the cavities foimed by the splitting 
of the brown skin of the gi owing shoot. 

Water is not however, the only agent of dissemination, The sporangia 
are tasiiy broken off from the stalks by the wind. They are light and 
easily carried by the air, and they are capable of germination when wetted, 
even after being carried for 48 hours. It must bo obvious then that the 
wind plays an important part in the spread of the disease. 

Occurrence. 

Red Rust is found not only on tea, but on a host of other plants vary¬ 
ing from ferns to forest trees. It occurs usually on the leaves, particu¬ 
larly of trees having leaves with hard surfaces, and does little or no demage, 
except to tea, cacao, and the mango, where it occurs on the stems. 

The universality of distribution is an exceedingly important matter 
when one comes to consider the means of dealing with the disease, because 
it makes any attempt at isolation of the plots affected an impossibility. 

Treatment. 

Improved Cultivation , The primary aim of every planter who wishes 
to check the disease must be to increase the vigour of the bushes. 

Red rust is essentially a disease of weak plants.— There¬ 
fore, the first step towards checking the disease must be to seek out and 
remove the causes of weakness. 1 here is little need to do moie here than 
enumerate the causes which lead to a lack of luxuriance in the bushes, 
and hence, indirectly to an attack of Rod Rust, The most important is 
probably the presence of defective soil and subsoil conditions, such as lack 
of drainage, formation of a hard pan in the soil, poverty of the soil, lack 
of adequate surface and deep cultivation, or lack of depth in the soil. The 
system of pruning can also affect the vigor of the bushes; here it may 
be pointed out that .t is much safer to obtain a smaller number of very 
strong well-grown shoots rather than a large number of feebly grown ones. 
Too dose pluekiog particularly in the earlier part of the season, is andther 
frequent cause of lack of luxuriance; this fault must be avoided*if the dis¬ 
ease is to be checked. 

‘Pruning ****All wood affected by the parasite, together with all email 
twiggy shoots, should be cut out and burnt, This measure by itself is use* 
less, for though much Of the parasite is destroyed! the^qinv»ri«ibl^suJ6fieut 
Mi on the bush to carry on the attach Collar pruning ami also mng 
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attacked bushes have been tried, but with unfavourable results. Where 
spraying has been combined with pruning the results have been more satis* 
factory. 

S praying —In spraying against Red Rust the time of the year at which 
this is done is everything. Spraying when the orange fruiting patches 
appear on the stem is valueless, for at that stage the spray will not wet the 
parasite, which is thereby unaffected by it, and also the wood on which the 
fructification has occurred is as good as dead. Four or five months before 
fruiting patches occur the cond'tions are different The blight is not visible 
to the naked eye, the damage done to the stem on which it is situated is not 
serious, and the alga is easily wetted by the spiay, and so is easily destroyed, 
As pruning is usually carried out when the blight is not visible, it is advis¬ 
able that spraying should follow pruning on affected plots, the primings 
being burnt. 

Bordeaux mixture is the most suitable spray to use. 

The following mixture has been recommended in recent years, and, 
in view of the quality of Ceylon lime, may be easier to make than 
the usual standard Bordeaux mixture -Dissolve 6 lb. 6j oz. of copper 
sulphate in two or three gallons of water in a wooden vessel. Slake some 
good quicklime with a little water and put it into a tub with 120 gallons of 
soft water. The quantity of lime should be, in Ceylon, about 5 lb. Stir up 
the lime and water two or three times, and leave it to settle. Run off 86 
gallons of the clear lime water and mix it with the copper sulphate solution 
and then make it up to 100 gallons by addiag 11 or 12 gallons of soft water, 

C, H. GADD, 

Acting Assistant Botanist and Mycologist* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The P latiters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents .] 

Pullangode Estate, 
Pullangode P, 0., 23/12/20. 

Restriction of Rubber Output. 

Sir,—With reference to your Editorial of the 18th instant, I think it 
unsound, and shows opportunism on yt ur part, to make the present condi* 
tlon of exchange a peg on which to hang your arguments as regards Restric¬ 
tion for South India. 

Exchange is a side issue, and, though at the actual moment it may 
serve your purpose to point your arguments, it has not done so either in the 
immediate or distant past, and will not do so in the near future, for as you 
say the market will probably have recovered by m dsutnmer 1921. 

Malay made the big profits in the past, and she will make them again 
directly the maiket recovers, and quite right too, but this is all the more 
reason why we should not unnecessarily and unfairly penalise ourselves, 

I don’t think this red herring of exchange which you have drawn across 
the trail is likely to deceive anyone. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) S. P. EATON. 

{Note by Editor, P, C.) It was not meant to deceive anyone, and we 

sincerely hope it will not. We have ende^vppred merely to give cur 

reader* all potato of view?. * f * 
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1AND GRANTS TO EX-SERYICE MEN. 

It will be remembered that the Executive Committee, U*.' P. A. S. I„ in 
their report to the General Committee, * gave a resume of wbal had been 
done in India and Ceylon in this matter* and stated that no reply bad come 
to hand from* Malaya. We understand that since then Ceylon has 1 agreed 
to the alternative scheme of cash grants, but in Malaya, although an alter¬ 
native scheme was put forward by the Planters’ Association Committee 
which provided *for the surrender value of the land grants being given when 
preferred by the applicant, the F. M. S Government has decided to stand 
by their original scheme, A copy of this scheme is not available* but 

"* Vide pTcTvoCxV, No. SO, Page 84*0. ~~— 
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reference will be found to it in a leading article we published in April last 
In these pages, (Vol. XV, No. 14, April 3rd, 1920), and we arc able to give 
our readers, this week, the following statement, which has been sent to the 
L* Malay Weekly Mail ” for publication s— 

!* The Government has carefully considered the various amendments 
to the War Service Land Grants Scheme which have been 
suggested by representative associations, and now dei t res to 
make the following announcement j— 

“ The Government is not prepared to vary the class of ex-service 
men to whom this scheme should apply. It is recognised that 
there may be hard cases, but this is regarded as inevitable. 
Cash grants will not be made, but it has been decided to 
remove all restrictions on disposal of the land allocated. Any 
approved applicant is, therefore, at liberty to sell his land, but 
the purchaser will be required to pay the ordinary rent, The 
value of the land will consequently be the premium which would 
have been charged by the Government if the applicant had not 
been an ex*servic rt man, The value of this concession is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that Government has decided, at any 
rate until present circumstances alter considerably, not to alien¬ 
ate any more land for rubber without imposing premium equal to 
the fall market value of the land. 

M Suggestions have been made that dependents of those who ha r c 
died, or have been permanently disabled should participate in the 
benefits of this scheme. The Government considers that such a 
course is impossible, but it may not be out of place to point 
out that the Government has already contributed X'102,500 
to the Officers' Relief Fund, which was primarily intended for 
the relief of former residents in Malaya. If, however, any case 
of exceptional distress or hardship is brought to the notice ot 
Government, it will receive sympathetic consideration. 

** It is recognised that approved applicants may not now be in a 
position to avail themselves of the offer of land, and it has been 
decided that the option shall remain open for the whole of 1921, 
and that applications for a further extension during 1922 shall 
receive favourable consideration.” 

In the same issue the “ Malay Mail ” publishes the following letter from 
a Young Hopeful.” 

Sir,—At last, after much procrastination and deliberation, the Govern¬ 
ment has finally decided upon what it considers a fitting rdward for 
returned ex-Army men, and the scheme &a it stands is one which could have 
been, and as a matter of fact was* decided upon some time ago. The 
alternative cash grant has been found impracticable, and", to quote our 
Acting Chief Secretary, “ It was never the intention ot the Government to 
make presents to returned ex-officers and men,” and this m spite of the 
fact that both Ceylon and Southern India, after plebiscite, have settled 
f Cas k 8 ran * as being the one and only practicable way oat of the 
difficulty. The advantages of a cash grant should be ohiy too apparent 
to anyone who has studied the question, but it may not be out of place 
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to mention the following, which appears to the writer to be well worthy of 
consideration ; — 

(1) At the present slump in rubber, a cash grant would help many 

deserving pi inters to tide over the crisis, who, owing to no fault 
of their own, have been thrown out into the world of Malaya and 
find it hard to obtain other employment. 

( 2 ) We are not all horny-innded sons of toil, and a good many of us 
don’t know over much about planting rubber, pesangs, etcetera, 
but are quite capable of utilizing a cash emolument to the best 
advantage to the community aud country generally. 

U) A cash grant, could with certain restrictions, be granted only to 
those who would utilize the moucy to good effect, 

Wo cannot all sit in Kuala Lumpur offices and look after IQO acres of 
land some 100 m Ivs away. 

One begins to wonder if it is not quite on the cards that our over¬ 
worked o(ftohhi hive not developed info Male bureaucrats, living and 
working an they do in this salubrious climate. I trust, Mr. Editor, you 
will give public it on to this very hoirsely worded ‘’Voice from the wilder¬ 
ness,” in the hop that it any sink into some sympathetic breast.” One 
wonders where this gentleman got his inhumation from regarding S. India— 
it is the first we have heard of any cash grant. 

For the information of our Correspondents we may say that wo under¬ 
stand the M idras Gavornmont h u aiked for specific instances of applica¬ 
tions by ex-service men who arc planters in South India, and the Secretary 
U. P. A, S. I. has called upon the various District Associations to forward 
these, with the necessary details, for submission to the Government. 


THE TEA POSITION. 

The Tea Market# of the World are today suffering from an excess of 
common Tea. Loudon and New Yotk, especially, are already overstocked, 
while there still remain m Calcutta aud Colombo many millions of pounds 
of Tea to be shipped hero; Tea, which has been carelessly plucked and 
badly manufactured, and for which there is no demand. 

The Tea to wh’ch we refer, says u The Produce Markets Review IT is 
“ Common Pekoe Souchong,” aud there is much more of this grade in t,ha 
country than can easily be consumed, At the beginning of this month there 
was a stock of Tea in the United Kingdom of about 100,000,000 lbs,» 
or say, at the average present rates of consumption and export, four and a 
half months’ supply* We should estimate that about a third pf this amount 
is common Tea, worth 3jd to #d per lb. A stock of about 60,000,000 lbs. 
of low grade Tea is very excessive, and, under present oonditidas, 4 reducing 
is a very great problem, because, witfy a plentiful supply of medium and 
good Teas, dealers will not purchase undesirable "parcels* 

The overstocked position of the Tea market at the present time is the 
logical result over-produtioa stimulated by high prices. When common 
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Tea was fetching Is 2 d, Is 3 d, or even Is 4d per lb. boro, a substantial 
margin was left to the grower, During the same nmod, good Gringo 
Tekoes were selling at about Is 8 d per lb. Because oi I he tmall pm cent* 
age increase in the selling price of the good Tea, it b< on mo a question to 
the grower whether it was worthwhile for him to pluck can fully or to 
increase output; as, of course, the latter end could be achieved by careless 
picking. While many Companies were determined to lucp up the high 
quality of their Teas, it is to be regretted that on many ostaU ■> the short¬ 
sighted policy of putting quantity before quality was resorted to* This 
policy has resulted, as we state above, in over-production of the commoner 
qualities, with which our market is now surfeited. 

In complete contrast to the state of low-grade Tea, we have the fine 
Tea position. Fine Teas ha\e recently been dealt in at farev prices; 
finest Assam Broken Orange Pekoes were sold up to 6 * 5 , per lb last week, 
and the demand for really tippy Tea is very good. To generalise, all Teas 
over 9d. per lb. sell well to-day ; all Teas under this price are difficult to 
dispose of. 

It is generally known that the cost of production of hnv Tea is n >w 
much higher than the price at which it is selling here, Obviously, the grower 
must now reverse his decision of a year ago, and, instead of sacrificing all 
to quantity, he should manufacture fine Tea. Recently, wo have been 
advised that the Indian and Ceylon Tea growers are pledging them*elves 
to reduce the quantity of Tea to be made In the coming i-c ison: the lute st 
news says that practically all Tea Companies operating in the Indian 
Empire have agreed to restrict their output. It is also reported th.rt the 
Government is devising some relief for the Tea grower, otherwise a large 
proportion of the acreage under Tea in Ceylou would inevitably go out of 
bearing. A number of estates, indeed, have already abandoned cultivation. 

These statements show the cause of the low prices ruling to-day for 
Common Tea. The effect of these low prices has hardly yet been fdt. 
The reason for this is not difficult to find : it is explained l y the compara¬ 
tively very high prices obtained for good and fine Teas, The public do 
not want Common Tea . 


In contrast to this view, a certain section of the trade Inn for years 
advocated low price Tea, advertising that the finest Tea grown can be 
retailed at the lowest quotation, Such fallacious statements kivo mhled 
the public in some degree, and have had an advoise effect on the sales of 
finer grades. 

But now, we think, the public realises that it dons not pay to buy 
common Tea, and they understand that better grades are more economical 
in use and more refreshing in the cup. Rarely before ban the enquiry for 
good Tea been so insistent. Ouality, not price, is the keynote of to-day’s 
demand. 7 

On examination of the various factors which concern the market at the 
present tune, we have come to the conclusion that the best value is shown 
in the parcels of good sound Assam and Ceylon Tea, which can now be 
brought under a shilling per pound. This price is under the cost of produc* 
lion. Finer Teas are dear in comparison ; inferior Teas are worthless* 


We would like to add a word to all interested in the Tea Trade. Until 
the qualify oi the Tea offered to the Consumer improves, the Tea Trade 
Will not improve. ' 
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THE RUBBER POSITION IN AMERICA, 

Interview with a London Dealer. 

We h ive h id an opportunity of conferring with one of the many 
dealers who recently united the United States in oiderto obtain first-hand 
infonnition of the position i uhng among tubber merchants, dealers, rnann- 
facluieis and others interested generally in our trade. The following 
represent the views of the dealer in question, and should be very closely 
studied by all interested in the industry at the present time : — 

General Financial Position in America, 

Faily in the year, U. S. Banks were given a hint by the Federal Reserve 
Board to lestrict ciedits w th a view to bringing down the high cost of 
living. The Federal Bo*id put their heads together, and decided that the 
only way to stop th's was to restrict credits. Financial stringency is more 
acute in America than in London ; unfortunately, all cred t is created arti¬ 
ficially. 


Manufactured Stocks in America. 

As regards tyres, assuming that demand next spring is as good as it 
was last spring, there is practically six months’ supply of manufactured 
tyres. It is common knowledge that there is a likelihood of the weight of 
tyres being increased, and in that way the total amount of rubber in a tyre 
may be larger than hitherto; but, on the other hand, the new cord tyies 
which hove been mannUctured for some time have been found to have a 
longer life thin previous tyres, Manufacturers calculated on a vehicle 
requiring five tyres per year; they aro now informed that only an average of 
three may sulftce on account of the increased life of the tyres. 

Tho position of manufactured rubber articles other than tyres was not 
investigated by our authority. 

Views of American Dealers and Merchants, 

Practically everybody ia pessinvstic as regards the immediate future. 
Enormous stocks of rubber have got to be liquidated, and manufacturers are 
asking to have dolivi lies poMponed, which means pressure to sell nearby 
rubber. Despite this depression, dealers taking a long view are quite 
cheery* 

Tho financial position among rubber dealers in America has been 
cleared by the liquidation of accounts incurred by outside speculators, who 
have not had a long connection with the market. 

Manufacturers’ Views on Prices of Raw Rubber. 

The average rubber manufacturer in the States, according to our infer* 
mant, would prefer to see 45 to 50 per cent, rubber; he does not like 
enormous fiucluations. Manufacturers in the ordinary course of business 
have ensured their future reqirrements at pr ces well above those ruling 
to«day. This view with regard to stability and higher prices is held, n6i only 
by American groups who have their own plantations, but generally 
out world totbat 
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Recommendations to Relieve the Position, 

First—Get rid of the outside speculator . 

Our authority considered that, in view of the enormous stocks of raw 
and manufactured rubber throughout the world, and the financial stringency 
in,all countries, that the present price, though low, is really higher than it 
would naturally be. The view was expressed that the market was being 
bolstered up. possibly by brokers or dealers who are long, and that if the 
thing were left without any support prices would sag, It is considered to 
be absolutely essential that the outside speculator should be d ininated, 
whether he is bull or bear, because his operations tend to make the maiket 
unstable. 

Second—Do not ash for Government legislation . 

It is not wise to invite Government aid, even to the 1'mited extent of 
controlling production. If the British Colonial Governments enforced 
legislation with regard to restricting output, the Dutch or any other Gov¬ 
ernment might regard it as a fine opportunity for getting out on favourable 
terms. 

Doubt was expressed as to whether 25 per cent, would be at all dice* 
tive, because it is very uncertain as to what extent, if any, American manu¬ 
facturers will enter the mari.et during the next six months; some will, but 
the bigger men are well covered for months ahead, 

How to Hrip the Market. 

Our authority suggests that since the American manufacturer nowadays 
has to practically borrow money with which to pay, two months before deli¬ 
very, for his raw rubber purchases; it is high time the rubber producers 
adopted a scheme something like that which has prevailed in the tea and 
other industries for many years past, that is, to give them credit for, say, 
three months on agreed terms, in order to relieve their position. A system 
such as this would be of incalculable benefit to all manufacturers who are 
pretty well stocked, and yet who desire to possibly average their purchases 
if credit is extended to them ; they arc not, under present circumstances, 
able to take up and pay for the rubber on due dales of deliveiy. If a system 
like this was in vogue, it would probably stimulate early buying on the part 
of legitimate consumers. 

Some system of co-operation which would prevent enormous shipments 
being made to one country for sale there, and which would also give some 
central body limited powers as to the amount of rubber that should be put 
on the market at regular periods, might also be beneficial, but it is a very 
difficult problem. 

On the whole, our authority would prefer that the manufacturing and 
plantation sections of the industry should be left on their own, and that 
no Government help of any description should be sought by growers. 

The scheme of manipulation suggested in some quarters—namely, that 
a financial group should buy quantities of spot rubber and sell futures—is 
deprecated. Purchases on a scale large enough to justify such a scheme 
would raise spot prices, but this would, in the present state of the market, 
simply help a number of dealers and speculators who are long to get rid of 
their holdings. Temporary stimulation of the market in this way would do 
no good. Natural means must be found to restrict production and stimulate 
consumption. Until the huge accumulation cf eppt rubber is reduced, no 
relief to the preset sitpatiew h popgibip.—Tfce ipdig Jipbber jowpAl#’’ 
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THE MARKETS. 

We are indebted to the “ Produce Markets* Review” this week for 
some interesting points about our Produce Markets, particularly the Tea 
pas tion, an article on which we publish elsewhere in this issue, At 
auctions in Mail week, 41,938 packages were offered. There was a strong 
demand for the better gtades, and good liquoring Fannings and Brokens sold 
at full rates, Some useful Darjcelings wc-re offered and made high prices, 
but common to medium grades were slow of sale, and a considerable 
quantity was withdrawn. 

Ceylon Tea,— 23,886 packages were brought forward. All good and 
fiue Teas were well bid for at occasionally high rates, but prices were 
irregular, and at times slightly lower for the poorer kinds. 

Java Tea.— 2,138 packages of Java lying in Manchester were offered 
on importers’ account. There was little demand, and most of the parcels 
were withdrawn. 

Com r EE.~The market on the spot remains quiet, without change in 
prices, as will have been seen from our weekly cable, 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home 

Consumption, Export. Slock. 



1920, 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

For week ended 

December 4 

234 

315 

249 

115 

20.442 

31,190 

For 49 weeks 

ended Dec. 4 

... 15,957 

17,128 

13,169 

18,393 


Ml 


Rubber. 


“ Macson ” writiig in the “ India Rubber Journal ” says, under date the 
9th December, 1920 

** Our market is weaker again, and is feeling the pressure to sell on the 
part of New York, where the landings have been he£vy. 

The nearby afloat and c. i. f. New Yoik have both been pressed fo? 
sale; and touched very low prices, pi's,, lOd, and 10id. respectively 

These low prices are indicative of the difficulty, in the way of turning 
produce into money, which at present is a general feature in commodity, 
markets, 

Singapore has also felt the pinch, and orders are urgently needed* 
Sheets on the spot are quoted lOjd Sellers, and probably less wotold bo 
taken, , 4 

A feature on the London market is the failing away of th§ pretniom 
Over spot ptim fit \hm of the distant position. 7 
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It is no longer a paying proposition to put spot away against sales 
made for distant delivery, and naturally this lessens the demand for actual 
spot rubber. 

Stocks in London are now over 47,000 tons.” 

Since then wc have Reuters telegraphing on 30th December last the 
views of the “ Times” City correspondent, who notes that, owing to the 
continued weakness of rubber, some plantat’on companies arc urging the 
Rubber Growers* Association to adopt measures curtailing the output by 
more than the existing 25 per cent. Indeed, some propose that (he Associa¬ 
tion should bring about a complete cessation to tapping. It is unlikely, 
however, that the Association will act precipitately. Some experts are of 
opinion that it is impossible to enforce a complete stoppage of production. 
Probably the industry will surmount the present ordeal by a compromise 
between voluntary restriction and a curtailment of production. 

Miscellaneous Produce. 

Spices, etc.— The depressed market conditions still remain, and 
buyers are strictly limiting their purchases to immediate requirements. 
There is little doubt that stocks throughout the country have been very 
much reduced, and a steady if small demand may be expected to continue. 
As prices for most spices are now At pre-war level, or nearly so, a more 
healthy state should prevail in the New Year. 

Black Pepper has been further reduced, and few sales are reported. 
White Pepper is also cheaper, both for spot and forward; recent arrivals 
have been fairly heavy, and there has been some pressure to realise. There 
has been a fair demand for Ground Ginger, but whole has sold slowly ; 
there have been no further changes in Cochin, and Africa and Japan are 
both quoted rather lower *, Jamaica is unchanged, but slow of sale. 


THE RUBBER GROWERS* ASSOCIATION. 

(INCORPOR VTED). 


Telegraphic address; 

M Servitude, Rilgate, London,” 

Tel, Avenue 712. 

‘ * 38, Eastcheap, 

London, E. C. 3, 
13th December, 1920, 

* * ^ 

Reduction of Output. 

Dear Sir'si,— 

1. Control Committee?.— With reference to the scheme for reduc¬ 
tion of output which became operative on the 1st November last, I am 
instructed to inform you that cable advice has been received from Ceylon 
int'mating that a Loc*\ Committee of Control has been formed to.aupervise 
the carrying out of tbe'scfceme, The Council approve the foim&iion of this 
Committee, *pd Jb^ewbled toCeytea urjuesiipg that details of how t)ri| 
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Committee will operate be forwarded to Malaya and South India,-with a 
recommendation that similar Control Committees should be established in 
those countries. 

With regard to the Netherlands Indies, the Council of the A.V.R.O.S. 
have notified the International Association, the Hague, that they propose to 
appoint a Control Committee for Sumatra, and the Dutch Association have 
advised that they intend to request the Rubber Producenten Vereeniging at 
Batavia to appoint a similar committee for Java, 

I am, therefore, directed to request that all producers who have signed 
forirs of assent or advised that they are carrying out a policy of output 
reduction will authorise their representatives in the East to give every 
facility to these Control Committees, to ensure the effective carrying out of 
the scheme. 

2. Further Suggestions,— -Communications have been addressed to 
the Association advocating a more drastic policy of output reduction than 
that outlined in the Council’s circular of 24th September, 

At the present stage the Council cannot say whether the 25 per cent 
will be sufficient to effect the desired reduction in stocks. 

Certain Companies have, however, definitely decided to adopt one or 
other of the following suggestions, with a view to accelerating crop reduc¬ 
tion 

1, Application over whole estate of alternate day tapping, without 

increasing length or number of cuts, 

2, A total cessation of tapping for one, two or three months, parti¬ 

cularly during the wintering period, 

3, Abolition of tapping on Sundays and other holidajs. 

In forwardiog these suggestions, I am instructed to point out to all pro¬ 
ducers who have assented to the Council's scheme that there is nothing in 
their undertaking to preclude their adopting any of the above suggestions, 
provided it means an acceleration of their reduction in output, and not a 
postponement. 

Questionnaire.—With reference to Forms Nos 1 and 2 circulated on 
6th November, the Council realise that much of the information required in 
Form No, 2 (Output reduction) will have to be obtained from the East, and, 
therefore, there will be some delay ; with regard to Form No. 1, however, 
those producers who have not furnished this information are urged to com¬ 
plete the Forms and return them without delay. 

Yours faithfully* 

G, Smith, 

♦ Secretary, 

[The above letter has been sent to alt members of the R* G« A&ocia« 

lietti~Ep, P, C,] 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics* 

November, 1920. 


Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 

IMPORTS. 


From October. 


1920 1919 

Straits Settlements 


andF. M.S. ... 6,567' 7,951 

Ceylon and British 


India 

2,746 

799 

Dutch East Indies, 



&c. 

941 

1,013 

Brazil and Pern ... 

653 

245 

Other Countries ... 

133 

179 

Total Tons ... 

11,040 

10,227 


EXPORTS. 

To October. 



1920. 

1919. 

United States of 



America 

33 

7,201 

Canada ... 

45 

529 

France 

463 

754 

Belgium ... 

58 

223 

Italy 

51 

96 

Spain 

10 

24 

Germany, Austria, 



Hungary ... 

608 

437 

Russia ««• 

1 

• ft* 

Sweden, Norway 



and Denmark... 

42 

204 

Other Countries in 



Europe 

116 

352 

Other Extra Euro¬ 



pean Countries# 

23 

23 

Total Tons »•# 

1,450 

9,343 


10 Months ended Oct. 


1913 

1920 

1919 

1913 

2,411 

49,633 

49,472 

20,539 

981 

22,286 

15,923 

6,042 

196 

9,678 

9,745 

1,410 

1,269 

7,707 

7,633 

14,888 

1,289 

2,861 

2,636 

15,537 

6,146 

92,165 

85,409 

58,416 


10 Months ended Oct. 


1913. 

1920. 

1919. 

1913. 

1,453 

24,784 

17,6S0 

14,251 

51 

2,977 

1,988 

399 

637 

11,309 

9,030 

4,179 

336 

1,980 

3,172 

1,850 

70 

2,523 

4,146 

234 

5 

171 

239 

58 

730 

3,993 

1,813 

8,466 

423 

41 

68 

5,184 

23 

995 

2,578 

565 

120 

779 

2,915 

1*043 

51 

992 

336 

613 

3,899 

50,544 

43,965 

36,842 
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Landings, Deuveries and Siocks in Loudon and Liverpool as 
returned by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of Oct. 

Deli* Slocks 31st Oct. 
Landed vend -, 

for Oct. for Oct. 1920. 1919. 1918. 


London 


/ Plantation 
\ Other Grades... 


9.252 2,952 41,291 24,436 12,569 

15 76 452 559 402 


Plantation 

Liverpool... \ Para be, Peruvian 
Other Grades ... 


5 H f 115f 2,596 ( l,965f 2,600 f 
/10 553 801 1,000 191 

. 443 413 498 


Totals London & Liverpool ... 10,518 3,696 45,583 25,373 16,460 


| Olficial Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses, _ 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gulta, Balata and 
Guayulc, to and from the L\ S. A , as per returns of the United 

States Department of Commerce. 




August. 


8 Months ended Aug. 

.... 


1920. 

1919, 

1918. 

*1920. 

1919. 

1918. ^ 

Imports 

19,664 

10,027 

9.580 

205,816 

156,327 

116,285 

Exports ... 

306 

114 

102 

1,312 

1,2 H 

2,592 



Receipts at Para. 





Aug. 

. . _1 


Julj/Sopt. 

(Three months), 


r~ - 


' ' ^ 





im 

1919. 

1918 

1930. 

1919. 

1918. 

Rubber „* 

1,181 

2,220 

1,050 

3,772 

5,610 

3,390 

Caucho 

358 

760 

210 

[1,201 

2,070 

1,050 

Total ** 

1,539 

2,980 

1,260 

4,973 

7,680 

4,440 


i Estimate for October, Rubber 1,580 tons. 


Caucho 360 tons. 
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SOURCE AND ORIGIN OF ARTIFICIAL MANURES. 


A* R. G» Sc* 


Nature maintains a constant watch, and nothing is ever irretrievably 
lost. We see around us that plants decay and give up the fertilising 
materials contained in their structure for building up other plants. When 
vegetation is consumed by the animal, part of those materials will be 
returned to the soil in excreta, another part will go to form the animal 
body. 

When the animal dies, Nitrogen in various forms may be given up by 
the decay of its flesh and returned to enrich the soil, or go back to that 
inexhaustible store of Nitrogen—the air, Animal bones consist mainly of 
Phosphoric Acid and Lime, with a little Nitrogen. These may return directly 
to the soil, if the bones are allowed to lie on it or arc buried *n it, or may 
return Indirectly by being first collected together for vai * .. reatments— 
grinding, steaming, etc., and be brought back to the soil ue foim of a 
meal or powder, 

Materials washed from the soil, and ultimately carried off to sea during 
the centuries, are quietly accumulated by many and various processes* 
Phosphoric Acid may passthrough sea weeds and animalcule to Tub, and at 
the feeding or spawning grounds, where millions of generat ons of fi.fli have 
returned, the bony remains accumulate, and, in the course of a few geological 
ages, man finds these deposits as the Phosphatic rocks of Canada, Florida, 
Algiers, Egypt, etc., and proceeds to convert them iuto Superphosphate by 
the help of Sulphuric Acid. That they have actually passed through this 
cycle is seen from the presence of fish scales, teeth, etc , in these rocks* 

§imilaily, in the distant past, Potash washed from rocks and soil has 
been carried off by running water’and collected in places which must have 
resembled the various salt lakes which lie scattered o\er the woild in our 
own day, and of which the Dead Sea and the Salt Lakes of Utah are the 
most widely known representatives. Having accumulated in such places and 
the water having finally dried off, desert winds, which we know can uny 
light particles of soil for miles, must have safely covered them up. Later 
on, with a change in cl mate, floods may have swept o\cr this surface, cover¬ 
ing the whole surface still more deeply and safely w th beds of sand and 
mud. In course of time some of these deposits so safely stored away have 
been discovered as the potash deposits of Alsace* Stassfurt, and various 
parts of Central Europe* The potash salts are mixed there, the higher 
grade ones being sold in the natural condition as Potash Salts, Kainite, etc., 
and the impure and poorer deposits being purified, concentrated and con* 
%erted into Muriate, Chloride and Sulphate of Potash. 

What about the Nitrogen which, as we have seen is the most important 
of all these manurial ingredients ? Phosphorus and Potassium refuse to 
remain alone ; these elements, as the chemist calls them, must have com¬ 
panionship. The first mentioned strikes up a partnership with Lime, Iron, 
etc., and as Phosphate of Lime, Phosphate of Iron, and such like, forms a 
solid which is not easily separated out again or washed away from the soil j 
the second forms a partnership with various acids, Hydrochloric Acid, 
Sulphuric Acid, or Carbonic Acid, and produces solids which although easily 
soluble in water have a great desire to attach themselves in various ways to 
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the soil particles. Unlike these otlieis, Nitrogen only forms a temporary 
union and waits the first opportunity to escape from that union and go off 
alone. 'Ihe normal condition ol Hii* oubstance is tint of a gas, and in that 
shape it forms four filth* of the air around us. Plants of all sorts, including 
the lowly bartnu.do their best to catch it and combine it with other 
mater als in their structure. Animals build it into their flesh, but decay 
sooner or later sets in and it disappears into the air. 

Hacteiit may join it up with Soda or Potash, as in the nitrate bed9 of 
Chile and of certain parts of India, forming Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of 
Potash. Hants hind it up for longer or shorter periods, if they form the 
food of animals some quickly escapes by the way of the excreta, the rest 
may escape by the decay of the flesh. When plants are stored up for long 
periods, as we find in coal, the period of imprisonment is lengthened. When 
coal is burned in the ordinary way part of this Nitrogen goes free into the 
air as a gas. When* coal is used in large quantity, man has evolved means 
of capturing the elusive Nitrogen and effecting a union with Sulphuric acid, 
as Sulphate of Ammonia, 

In recent times scientists have developed a number of complicated 
processes for collecting gaseous Nitrogen from the atmosphere, and binding 
it into several compact and easily transportable forms. From these pro* 
cesses, we derive Nitrate of Lime, Nitrate of Ammonia and Calcium 
Cyanamide. 

In Nitrate of Soda of Chile we have got the immense accumulations of 
ages. As far ns our information goes, the process of storing up this material 
has come to an end, simjlyfor lack of vegetable matter to carry on the 
process of nitrification. 

In the Nitrate of Potash of India the prooess is still in gradual progress 
in a small way, but here also it is limited by the scarcity of organic Nitro* 
geneons matter. The supplies of Sulphate of Ammonia are limited bv the 
snpply of coal, the high price of other materials and the cost of labour. 
These factors also affect the supply of Nitrate of Lime, Nitrate of Ammonia 
and Calcium Cyanamide. 

In recent times the conservation of materials, formerly considered of no 
value and allowed to go to waste, has been taken up, and many fertilisers 
produced from them. Waste products from Tanneries, Slaughter houses, 
woollen factories and various waste materials from cities are worked up and 
blended to form useful fertilise rs. 

By-products from industrial processes are found to be of great value in 
agriculture, the most striking instance being that of ba*ic slag, a by-product 
of iron works. Various cakes are produced as a by-product of the oil 
crushing industry. 

The plant stores its resf rve food in a'compact form in the seed, where it 
is designed to feed the next generation of seedling plants. Man takes this 
concentrated material, separates the oil for food or fpr industrial purposes, 
and leaves the remainder ; n the form of cakes of various kinds. These may 
be used directly foremanure, as is the custom in India, or indirectly fry feed* 
jug to cattle, as is the custom in Europe and &9MtNTl?l9 

flmtGVkTWt&Tf VQfc. It Nq> Ur 1 
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CROP PRODUCTION. 

Crop production is everywhere carried on in the hope of gain ; it is in 
this respect different frem gardening, wh ch is commonly practised without 
much regard to profit and loss. Many poets have sung of the pleasures to 
be derived from gardening, but Dr. Russell says that he only knows ot one 
who has sung of the pleasures of farming, and that was Virgil, nearly two 
thousand years ago. 

The seeking for profit imposes the following important conditions on 
successful agriculture: maximum production must be secured at the 
minimum of cost. This condition is best attained by utilizing to the full 
natural advantages and obviating, as far as possible, all natural disadvan¬ 
tages—in other words, by growing crops specially adapted to local condi¬ 
tions, and avo ; ding those not particularly suited to them, 

From the scientific point of view the problem thus becomes one 
of adaptation, inasmuch as both natural conditions and crops can be some¬ 
what altered, so as the better to suit each other, 

It is well known that plant breeders can alter plants within limits not 
yet defined. Of the natural conditions, however, determined broadly by 
climate and soil, the first must be regarded as uncontrollable, so that altera¬ 
tion can only be effected with regard to the second of these conditions. 
Thu*, though plants may be altered and soils improved, the scheme of crop 
production in any country must be adapted to the climate, and especially to 
the rainfall. 

There is no prospect of the consumption of the products of any agricul¬ 
tural crop being reducf d, nor would this be to the advantage of the agricul 
turist; his aim must be to increase his production in order to meet increased 
consumption of his crops. Additional production may be obtained in two 
ways : by increasing the yield per acre, and by increasing the number of 
acres devoted to the crop# In both these directions there is a great difference 
in the average results obtained from good agricultural methods and poor 
ones. In two d rections progress is possible j the plant may be modified the 
better to suit soil and climate conditions, or the soil may be modified and 
improved so as better to suit the plant under ex sting climate conditions. 

Soil conditions can be profoundly modified by cultivation, which is an 
art, and not yet a science. The farmer or planter achieves the result by 
practice of the art, but no one can yet state in exact scientific terms 
precisely what has happened in the process of cultivation. Dr. Russell says 
that it is hoped to de\elop a science of cultivation at Uothamsted, but that 
for the present culthation remains an art, and an essentially modern art, 
Mediaeval agricultural implements were crude, and left the ground in an 
exceedingly rough condition. Throughout the nineteenth century great 
advances were made, and, given sufficient time and a sufficient supply of 
labour, a good planter or farmer, using modern implements, can accomplish 
wonders in the way of cultivation. Unfortunately, however, neither time 
nor labour is always available in sufficient quantities. The early part 
of the life history of a plant is of the greatest, importance. Conse¬ 
quently, unless the p’anting of a crop is proceeded with at the right time of 
the year, the results of the harvest will certainly be disappointing. Hence 
the limiting factor of time in crop production. This often works adversely 
owing to the other limiting factor, insufficiency of lafcpur io get tfce wor)* 
ftp* within the proper time limit* 
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In both directions, time an l labour, the internal combustion engine is 
proving a boon tn e'riculturo, n* it ir enabling such cultural operatic, as 
ploughing, fo; instance, to be performed mote quickly and more *tnc*iu»tly 
than by teams of horses or cattle 

Besides cultivation, in the sense of plouqning, harrowing, etc, the 
second great method of improving soil conditions is to add manures and 
ft rlili/cts. Farmyard manure is more elective for this purpose than any 
other single substance; it is therefore likely to remain the most impor- 
tant manure, and, if available in sufficient quantities, it would greatly meet 
the case of soil improvement. Faimvard manure, however, is nor avail¬ 
able m sufficient quantities to meet all requirements 

The chemist has long since come to the aid of ihe agriculturist in this 
direction. He has discovered the precise substances needed for the 
nutrition of the plant, and prepared them on a large scale. These ferti¬ 
lizers may be classed in three groups; - 

Nitrogenous—nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and 
cynamide. 

Phosphatic—superphosphate, basic slag, mineral phosphate, guano, 
and bones, 

Potassic-sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, and kaioite. 

Agricultural chemists have worked out the proper combinations of these 
fertilizers for most individual crops, and striking results have been obtained 
from the use of them. Without using any farmyaid manure, it has been 
proved that the yield of many crops can be maintained and increased. 
There is still, however, much to be learned about the proper use of artifi¬ 
cial fertilizers ; and it is possible that greater knowledge will con¬ 
duce to still greater yields from the land in the future. By the use of 
artificial fertilizers it is certain that the yueld of crops can be increased, but 
not indefinitely. In the case of wheat, for instance, the increase of the 
orop is limited by the strength of the straw. As the plant becomes bigger 
and bigger, so the strain on the straw increases, until finally, when the plant 
is some five feet high, it cannot stand up against the wind, At present the 
strength of the straw is the limiting factor in the improvement in crop 
production of wheat. Probably the plant breeder and the soil investigator 
between them will find a solution of this and other like problems. 

In the old days, when farmyard m&nme was the only manure, agricul¬ 
turists had definitely to arrange for the keeping of a sufficient number of 
farm animals, to maintain the soil in a proper condition of fertility. Hence 
there grew up a system of rotation on crops, one object of which was to 
provide sufficient food for farm animals throughout the year. This rotation 
of crops ultimately became a rule of husbandry in Great Britain, and hs,s 
been advocated almost everywhere. It is interesting to find that Dr, Russell 
states that modern cultivation implements and fertilizers justify much more 
latitude, and that, with the exception of a few crops, there is no more need 
to have a rotation of crops than there is to have*a rotation of tenants in a 
bouse, provided, of course, that the fertility of the land is maintained* 

There is much still to be discovered with regard to combination of 
crops best suited to particular conditions, bnt the work of such stations as 
Rotbamsted and others is gradually folving problem after problem in th* 
direction of increased » 
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RUBBER FINANCE PROBLEM. 

Views of Mr. R. F. McNair Scott, 

Speaking at a rubber company’s annual meeting, Mr. R. F. McNair 
Scott made an interesting contribution to the d emission on the rubber 
position, In the course of his speech he remained : - 

“ The rapid and unexpected fall in the price of rubber during the last 
few months has forced us to recast our ideas as to cultivation, equipment, 
etc., and both by mail and cable instructions to exercise the utmost economy, 
compatible with the safeguard ng of the estates, have gone out with increas¬ 
ing emphasis as the price of rubber tell to, and then below, the cost of 
production. This fall is admittedly largely due to America’s present inability 
to use rubber contracted for ahead. It is difficult to bel eve that the great 
American manufacturing organisations, who are now reselling rubber at 
less than half the price at which they were eager buyers a few months 
ago, can have completely misjudged consumption in its broad aspects ; their 
and our tronbles seem rather caused by a temporary dislocation in finance. 
The general malaise due to crushing taxation and disturbed exchanges found 
the rubber industry more vulnerable than most, as it is still in process of 
organisat'on to deal with a rapidly increasing mass of rubber, now some 
ten times the world’s production of less than twenty years ago. 

** Speaking broadly, we, the producers, finance rubber during its growth 
and transport to market-a period of years. The manufacturers have to 
finance the rubber during 'Is manufacture and sale—a period of months, 
Between producer and manufacturer stands the dealer who has normally 
to finance for a period of days. If the financial arrangements of the manufac¬ 
turer break down, whether th's breakdown be brought about or aggravated bv 
his morey beirg locked up in factories planned to meet an auiic ; pated 
increase in consumption; or by planting up large areas of rubber—an activity 
which incidentally he might have left to us, the growers; or through general 
depression bv the temporary failure of consumers to take up their require¬ 
ments, its effect on the dealer, with a t ormally revolving fit ancc of short 
duration, is profound. 

“ 1 he remedy seems to be for us growers to increase for a time th e 
period for which we have to finance rubber. Unfortunately, ns individual 
companies, we have not yet (harried as most of us have been by the tax col¬ 
lector) been enabled to build up our reserves sufficiently to do this. Hence, 
although admittedly the difficulties are great, concerted action seems essen¬ 
tial if we are to obtain the necessary financial assistance from outside, Such 
ooncerted action can only find stability on the tripod of cordial co-operation, 
reliable information and adequate finance. The last would be forthcom¬ 
ing if growers provide the first two requisites, The obvious first step is to 
lessen the amount of the commodity to be financed, and this has been by a 
general agreement to reduce normal output by 25 per cent. But such 
agreement should bo universal, and it may be desirable that the F* ML $. 
Government should take a hand in enforcing reduetten. It is urgent that 
action should be prompt and decided, for so far you have nothing fo 
persuade consumers that the turn has comp. If their dorfidence were res¬ 
tored by the knawledg that reduction would be enforced, and, if pessary, 

fpwwtf, m&r&et miiilm eban#* rajWty*” f 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Shipping Freights. 

We are informed that the Clan and EHerman Lines announce further 
reductions in the rate oi height from the West Coast. The rate to London 
this month will be, tor Tea and Rubber, 97s 6d. p^r 50 c. ft., and for Collee 
00s. per 18 cwts. The&e rates are subject to lOVo rebate to contractois by 
the Clan and JCllerman Lines. 

Railway Rates, 

We understand that the old special rates of Rs. 0-3-2 and Rs. 0-3-5 per 
maund for tea in minimum consignments of 16Q mauuds at owner’s risk 
(owners to load and unload) from Kodai Road and Dindigul, respectively, to 
Tuticorm were reintroduced from 1st December, 1920, and 1st January, 
1921, respectively for a period of one year. 

The Labour* Department, 

In connection^ with the issuing of warrants, planters from time to time 
request the Superintendent of the U. P. A. S. I. Labour Departments to 
obtain for them printed complaint forms for the presentation of plaints to 
the issuing Magistrate, These forms can now be obtained in any quantity 
from the Head Otfice, Coimbatore. Price Rs. 3 per 100, 

Company Meeting, 

PuiXANGomc Rubber Estates. —The report and accounts submitted to 
the 11th Annual Ordinary General Meeting of shareholders, held on the 13th 
December, shows a net profit of 0,493* With the sum brought forward, 
there is a balance of £‘5,388, which is carried foiward. The crop last 
season was 270,000 lbs., against an estimate of 250,0001bs. Of this quantity, 
175.164 lbs. sold at an average price of Is. 9[ d. per lb. The balance of the 
rubber 91,846 lbs. which consists of a considerable proportion of low grade 
qualities, baa been estimated to realise 7d, per lb. The crop for the current 
year is estimated at 290,000 lbs., less the reduction under the Rubber 
Growers’ Association restriction scheme. 

Indian Peninsular Rubber. 

The company shows a net loss for the year of /8,003. A large proper* 
tion of this loss, however, was made on the working of the Paralai Estate, 
prior to its sale, The proceeds of this sale, after deducting certain expendi* 
turc on the estate, which was held in suspense pending the completion of the 
sale, has been written off property and buildings account, The coat of the 
estates now stand in the books at £37,197, or approximately £'l\ per planted 
acre. The crops harvested for the year under review wero, rubber 133,437, 
against an estimate of 139,000 lbs, and coffee 2,227 cwt., against an esti¬ 
mate of 3,260 cwt. The planted acreage is now approximately 1,770 acres, 
under rubber and coffee, The rubber crop for the year ending June next 
is estimated at 162,000lbs,, and the coffee crop at 710 cwt. 

Back Numbers of the Chronicle. 

The Secretary wishes to thank Mr, Phil Beaver of Sholarock for six 
numbers (5-7-8-9-10-12) of Volume IV, sent in response to his appeal in the 
Christinas number. The Library already has copies of Nos. 2*6 and 11. 
Can any of our readers spare us copies of Nos, 1-3 and 4, which would 
complete the missing volume, 

Volume XIV, 1019. 

This volume Is now out of print, an insufficient number having bean 
bound to meet the demand, ft would be as well, therefore, if our reader# 
would ofder, now, their requirements of volume XV-1920. The index t? the 
latter is in hand, and the volume may be expected shortly. 
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The Local Coffee Market, 

Prices at Mangalore on 31st December touched Rs. 51 per cwt. after* 
wards declining to Rs, 48/49 for ready delivery, A Mangalore circular says 
that prospects of business with France are as bad as ever, and that Havre 
is now quoting 215 220 Fes, for Native, january.^Aprl shipment. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents.] 

Shipping Freights, 

Dear Sir,—In view of the enclosed, it might be of interest if you would 
publish figures showing rates of freight at, say, Karachi, Calcutta, Colombo, 
Madras, Cochin and Calicut. I should also like to hear what the shipping 
firms have to say to justify the difference between the rates noted in this 
cutting, and what we are now paying on the West Coast. 

Yours faithfully, . 

(Signed) Anamalai, 


Cutting enclosed. 

Karachi Freight Market. 

Karachi, December 25. 

The tendency is yet lower in freight rates. Our market is lifeless, and 
Bombay seems in a like plight. There is now a very wide margin of 
difference between Indian and European markets in practically all produce, 
so that fresh business is impossible at the moment, and cargo is so scarce 
that any steamers in ready or near positions, that are not fully booked up, 
are likely to fare very badly and to have great difficulty in completing. 
The hookings reported this week total some 3,500 tons including Hull at 
35 shillings* Antwerp at 36 shillings and three pence, Hamburg at forty-five 
shillings, for January and February shipment seeds cotton basis, There is 
also one charter advised for wheat, S. S, “ Ravensrook,” January forty-one 
shillings and three pence.—*A, P# 


Note by Editor, “ P. C,*’ 

We have discussed this matter with a gentleman an fait with freight 
mitten?, who gives ns his opinion that the bookings referred to are for largo 
line^ t and not for such stuff as Estate Produce. In any case, it is hardly 
coi n to compare West Coast freights with Bombay and Karachi which, 
in tonnage matters, area law unto themselves. In times of depression 
like the present, cargo is sometimes taken as ballast, rather than send a 
steamer away light, and there is no doubt that the rates now being accepted 
(as per cutting) are purely ballast rates No boat would gp to the Malabar 
coast in these times for anything like these rates, it will be seen from a 
paragraph appearing elsewhere in this issue that a further reduction in West 
Coast freights has been made this week, but they can hardly come down to 
anything like the rates mentioned, and rather than accept such rates owners 
would lay up their vessels. As a matter of fact the shipping trade is getting 
into just such a depression as the tea trade is in at present, and, in the same 
way as planters do not accept 4 annas for their tea in London with pleasure 
find profit, neither do the steamship c3mpanio3 carry cargo at 354, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES# 

The Ceylon Labour Ordinance. 

Wc understand that, owing to the depressed condition of the Tea and 
Rubber Industries, the Ceylon Government does not propose to introduce 
the new Labour Ordinance at present. 

The Planter* 1 Otn^mlcla at t e Play, 

On Wednesday, the Coimbatore Amateur Dramatic Society rounded off 
the Xmas and New Year festivities with a Revue, introducing a number of 
songs and dances fiorn the London Revues which were much appreciated by 
the large audience present. The book of the Revue was written entirely by 
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members of the Company, who are heartily to be congratulated on the 
immense success of their initial venture. 


The following formed the cast of “ Oh what Rot ”111 


The Duke of Reaminster 

Lord Liberty. Heir to the Duke 1 

Montague Sykes. A Crook J 

Jeremiah. A footman 

Mr, Scroggins. The Butler \ 

Hodge. A Bucolic 1 


•••Mr. E, Ballard. 
...Mr. H. Champion. 
...Mr. E. Vincent* 
...Mr. D. G. Munro, 


Miss Margot Magee. A famous actress...Mrs Teversham. 


Toinette. Maid to Miss Magee ...Mrs. Ballard. 

Lady Betty. The Duke’s daughter ...Mrs. King. 


Mary and Bertha, Housemaids ...Mrs. Dyson & Miss L. Grant. 
At the Piano ...Mrs, W. J, Campbell. 


ftubbei* Statistics. 

The following authentic statistics relating to rubber acreages in Malaya, 
up to 31st December, 1919 should interest our readers:— 



F, M, S, 

S. S. 

Johore. 

Kelantan, 

Kedah & Total, 

1 

Estates over 100 acres 
in extent - 

Acreage in Posses¬ 
sion 

1,167,043 

273,353 

364,270 

Trengganu, 

286 869 2,091,535 

Acreage planted up. 

736,742 

178,524 

174,820 

140,720 1,236,806 

Acreage Produc¬ 
ing • ... 

490,372 

114,516 

96,324 

50,774 751,986 


Estates under 100 acres 
in extent— 

Acreage in bearing ... 220,000 (approx.) 
Acreage not in bear¬ 
ing ... 170,000 do. 


Total... 390,000 do. 

Land Grants. 

According to the Ceylon papers, out of approximately 1,000 ex-service 
men and women entitled to benefit under the scheme, some 800 replied that 
they preferred cash down. 

There is every reason to believe that Sir William Manning and Sir 
Graeme Thomson agree that * a great deal of trouble would be saved, if all 
participants would accept cash down Both His Excellency and the 
Colonial Secretary, jt is gathered, feel that, if a land grant scheme Was initi¬ 
ated^ Government and the*participants concerned would land themselves in 
nothing but difficulties, not the least of which would be, it is felt, an insuffi¬ 
ciency of capital. 
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The Incorporated Society of Planters. 

This Socit (y continues fo giin ground in Malays, and is proving more 
and limit* ew r> day it* pi actical worth. It is ?u inmmn^p pleasure to sea 
how can full v it 4 * control!* i«* hnve slecrnl t It nr of ihe visionary ideas with 
which the Society w.i«- first credited. '1 he “ clean clearing” Es^ay competi¬ 
tion is a striking instance, among many other just such practical schemes, 
of their sound common sense. We publish one of the winning essays in 
another part of this issue. 

The Home Mail. 

Tea. —Our papas from home tell us of a much stronger tone for all 
teas with useful leaf or liquor. Auctions closed a week before Xmas, and 
were expected to resume on 3rd January. 

Cokffh.—T he quantity offered was smill, and pr'ces remain unchang¬ 
ed, Lac illy, we are informed that early arrivals (in December) of new crop 
sold at about Ks. 5-4/57 and several small lots of a few tons each for deli¬ 
very up to 15th of January at from Rs. 50 to Rs. 53 8, but these prices will 
not last. 

RunnER,—•* Macson” in the India Rubber Journal ” says:— 

“ We have successfully got over the first and heaviest prompt for 
December, otherwise nothing very cheery has happened this 
week, 

“The C. I, F, New York position, especially for rubber just about 
to land, under pressure of forced sale, has touched a very low 
point for sheets lOd. per lb., then 9*3d., now 9ld. per lb. 
This has helped to depress London landed prices, and the 
general drop in commodity prices in all markets has knocked 
much of the resistance out of holders in our market. 

“ Singapore has been begging for orders, even at 93d for sheets, 

**New York itselt was again weak. The Fisk Rubber Company pass¬ 
ed its dividend, aud rubber stock generally suffered in con¬ 
sequence of this fresh evidence of bad trading conditions there'*. 

4l One of the most prominent Akron manufacturing firms is calling 
for a fifty mill on dollar bond issue to fund its present over¬ 
trading difficulties. 

*‘Our own home trade has been very quiet, with rumours of the possi¬ 
bility of passed dividends with changed board directors, and even 
the Bank of England nominating a new member of the Board 
of our largest manufacturing firm,” 

Reuters telegrams are more reassuring, and at the tinoe of writing quote 
for Fine Hard Is. Hd Feb./March, and for plantation (in the words p£ 
the telegram) flat, lower on scarcity of buyers and more selling pres¬ 
sure. Closed steadier Is. 3id. Is. 1J1, paid, sellers January, With 
exchange still hesitating at ttye^s, 6d, limit, thi$ is welcome uewa fqr 
jW Planter* in S. India. 
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Ceylon Tea. 


The following are figures of Ceylou Tea exported by tail via Tallar 
mannar to Stations in South In<3i i:— 



lbs. 

Cannanorc 

... 5 230 

Badagvi a 

... ... 5,280 

Mangalore 

... 756 

Maduta 

... ... 373 

Tiimevelly 

13 

Calicut 

... 1,235 

Trichinopoly 

... 1,470 

Palghat 

... 500 

Madras 

... %5 

Pindigul 

... 4*0 

Tirur 

... 1,178 

Rainnad 

1 18 


Total ... 18,? 5? 


These figures are taken from the “Ceylon Chamber of Comm°rce’’ 
Weekly Piicc Current, dated COtb and 31st December, 1920. 


COFFEE GROWING IN QUEENSLAND. 

No, 1. 

By T, A, BROMILEY, Instiuctor in Coffee Culture, 

Department of Agriculture and Stock. 

One of the multitude of economic crops Queensland has proved herself 
capable of producing to perfection is coffee. Years ago, under the guidance 
of an able instructor, M. H. Newport, it seemed likely that this ciop would 
become one of our staple agricultural products. In the North a consider, 
able aggregate area was planted ; the trees bore abundantly in some cases, 
it is averred, as much as 15 cwt. of beans per acre were garnered under 
favourable conditions and good cultivation. 

The average for years was 10 cwt. per acre* Such results have been 
frequently obtained in the southern parts of the State, indeed surpassed. 
After nearly thirty years of cultivation of coffee in Queensland, the writer 
ha3 never seen any form of disease attack the trees. Notwithstanding 
these most favourable conditions, the acreage m der coifeo declined, llm 
falling off was the result of &e\eral causes, Perhaps the universal planting 
of sugar-cane, and consequent diversion of labour to the cam fields, had 
much to do with it in some districts, as coffee ripens abo.ut the time cane* 
cutt ng commences. 

The dearth of labour would be acutely felt in the larger sreas, and, as 
these conditions could not be altered, many fields went out of cultivation 
wholly, or in part, in consequence. 

Another deterrent factor, for the small grower, at‘any rate/would be the 
lack of a marketing centre. Having, probably, no purchaser for bis crop 
hut the local storekeeper, who, in his turn, bad only his restricted local 
market, could cot but have a depressing effect, at least such conditions 
WPlffd ppt tcjtf to the opansion of the coffee industry, 
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This state* of afliirs certainly obtained in the sou hern portion of 
() leensland. This disability the. Minister of Agiiouiturc w 11 remove a$ far 
as possible, by a plan to be mentioned later in this article. 

The novelty of the crop to Queensland farmers, no doubt, led to many 
mistakes in the field and handling of the harvest. 

* 

Until a larger settled popnUlion occupies the central coast d slricts, 
this scarcity of labour will continue near the canefields. 

But there are whole tracts of country far removed from the canefield 3 , 
eminently suited to the production of coffee in both the northern and 
southern parts of the State. It is quite possible that this difficulty of inade¬ 
quate supply of labour for h irvesting may be overcome by a system of co¬ 
operation, hut the cultivation of the crop at present cannot be undertaken in 
the way of large estates. It is, however, especially suited to the small 
grower, with several children to assist in pick'ng time. The harvesting 
finished, the balance of the year’s work upon an acre or two would be very 
light, and would take but a few days. The coflee tree is as easily grown as 
any other fruit tree, and with less trouble and expense than some, as, so far, 
it has shown no sign of disease, therefore spraying and washing are not 
necessary, No special cultivation is nereled beyond such attention as a 
careful fruitgrower would give to his trees. The yield per tree averages 
higher than in some coffee*growing countries. 

The labour of Innesting the crop-that is, the picking of the berries— 
is well within the pown of juveniles of ten or twelve years of age. The 
shrub will grow well anil hear abundantly in any moderately fertile land out 
of reach of severe frost, and where there is an avenge yearly rainfall of, say, 
38 inches* When the tree is established, it will stand spells of dry weather 
as well as any other crop we cultivate. Most newly opened scrub land, if 
undulating and naturally drained, is pmfect for colfeo, the yield abundant, 
and of high grade. But the Mirnb will accommodate itself to a greater range 
of soils and situations than some other fruit-bearing trees. The writer has 
seen it growing-ami cropping well on the sea*con«t not more than a hundred 
yards from high water, and only 50 or 60 ft. abovts it, the soil being blady 
grass forest and in another district a few trees doing well in coarse, gritty, 
river drift. Of course, such soils and situations as these latter are not recom¬ 
mended, and are only mentioned to show the. farmer, or others who would 
try coffee growing, that the land they have will answer, subjects the condi¬ 
tions of freedom from frost and with a fair rainfall. Light frost, if not too 
long continued, will not hurt the tree. 

It will thus bo seon it is not a question of ** Will coffee grow in Queens¬ 
land ?” nor of M Will it yield profitable crop ?” Those questions have long 
since been answered iu the affirmative. 

Not only docs it bear heavily and regularly, but its product has been 
classed in London as amongst the world’s best, 

Latest figures of imports into the Commonwealth shov that 2,605,240 
lb. of coffee came in from overseas, Queensland ought to capture the bulk 
of that trade. It can, and must, be done. The state of oar national 
finances demands that we send not one shilling away for what we can, with a 
little Government assistance to help over several initial difficulties* produce 
at home. What, it may bo asked, is the nature of the3® difficulties ? Can . 
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they be surmounted ? With regard to the first question, reference to what 
has been written in the former part of these notes will show that they may 
be summed up under three heads. First, shortage of labour in some districts 
for harvest work. Second, need for a market at some central point where 
merchants and others might see that a first-class article can be produced in 
quantity in Queensland at a price, quality considered, almost, if not quite 
as cheaply, as from other parts of the world. The third obstacle is a 
minor one; still, it is an obstacle, but easily overcome. 

With regard to the first, it is suggested that farmers, soldier settlers, and 
others following rural pursuits plant a patch as an auxiliary to their incomes. 
A few hundred trees, up to an acre or two, could be eaHlv tended, as has 
been intimated above, and the remuneration, as will be shown later,very 
encouraging. 

As a cover for poultry, a field of coffee has no equal. By the way, this 
feature might receive the attention of those engaged in poultry-raising in the 
warmer parts of the Stale. Light dressings from the fowl-yard would keep 
the trees in splendid health, and ensure maximum yields. The shade of the 
trees would do the same for the fowls. Then co-operation in the treatment 
of the berries, that is the “pulping” -taking off the red outer skin by means 
of a small machine called a“pulser”—followed by fermenting, washing, and 
drying. 

In any co-operative effort it may be assumed the Government would 
assist. 

The second condition has received serious consideration by the Honour¬ 
able the Minister of Agriculture, who has taken steps to meet it by estab¬ 
lishing the system so successful in cotton production—namelv, to make 
advances upon coffee in “parchment” consigned to the Under Secretary 
for further treatment, that is, “hulling” or “ peeling”--rennving the inner 
or “ parchment” skin—grading, and marketing. Ry this means the grower 
is relieved of the most difficult part of the work of preparing the beans for 
market; and, what is of paramount importance to the grower, his coffee will 
thus be placed under the immediate notice of bulk havers. The amount of 
advance the Minister proposes to make is 7d. per lb. for properly prepared, 
clean parchment. Reckoning the yield per acre at 1.000 lb., a not at all 
extravagant estimate, the gross return would be £20 3-s. 4d. The finished 
beans should be worth not less than Is. per lb , which would be £50; but 
from this sum must be deducted the loss of weight of parchment skin, 
about 18 per cent., and the cost of hulling, which two items together would 
aggregate about £13 10s. This, deducted from £50 would, of course, leave 
the net amount of £iS 10s. These calculations are based on pre-war 
prices. At present, higher rates prevail. Last year, 1919, the writer offered 
for parchment coffee Is, per lb, for a ton or more; the offer was 
rejected. He bought cleaned coffee at Is. 5d per lb., freight on. These 
prices may hold for some time, or they may not. But the prices 
mentioned aboye will continue, with the possibility of an advance. The 
trifling d fficulty of unfamiliarity with coffee production by agriculturists 
Mr. Gillies has adopted means to remove, by the appointment of a Queens¬ 
land coffee grower of many years’ experience in ail branches of the busi¬ 
ness to the position of instructor and inspector in coffee production. It 
is expected, when this gentleman shall have visited the farmers in such 
parts of the State as are climatically suited to the coffee crop, all diffi¬ 
culties and uncertainties will have disappeared,—( f< Queensland Agrictil* 
total Journal,” Voir XIV, Dec. 1920.) 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 

Ahstract ok Proceedings ok a Meeting ok the General 
Committee, iikid at Cat cotta, on 21st December, 1920. 

Tins present position ok the Indian Tea Industry, — A telegram, 
dated 17th December, 1920, had been received from the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, London, in the following terms 

“ Are there any indications estates going out of cultivation entirely 
telegraph.” 

And, it was decided to citcularise members for particulars of the acreage 
and crops of any gardens which are closing down entirely, and also the acre¬ 
age and normal crops of any gardens which will be kept in cultivation, but not 
plucked, during the ensuing season. Names of the gardens were not desired, 
and any information supplied in response to this reference would be treated 
as Strictly private and confidential. 

Regulation ok Sales,- With reference to circular No, 47, dated Cih 
July, 1920, in which members were requested to refrain from selling private¬ 
ly so long as it was necessary to restrict auctions, it will have been noted 
from the proceedings of recent meetings, that the Committee have been in 
communication with the London Association with a view to this arrange¬ 
ment being continued. The latest cable advices from London indicated that, 
while the London Committee had supported the Calcutta Committee’s 
recormnf ndations not to sell privately so long as it is necessary to regulate 
sales and restrict output, unanimity among London members could not be 
secured, as several important agencies there had intimated that they could 
not bind themselves not to sell crops, or part crops if opportunity offered* 
This being the position, the Committee had reluctantly to advise members 
that all restrictions as regards selling privately is for the time being suspend¬ 
ed, although public sales will continue to be regulated to meet demand. 

Regulation ok tea shipments krom India to the United King¬ 
dom. — ia) Shipments from January, 1921.—Members will have gathered 
from the recently published proceedings that the Committee have been in 
telegraphic communication with the London Association regarding the 
suggestion that the margin of 5% monthly of the estimated 1920 crop, which 
was adopted for shipments during the last three months of 1920, might be 
increased to 8% monthly from 1st January, 1921, to allow the current 
season’s crop to bo shipped by 30th June, 1921. Further cable advices from 
London showed that the London Association had agreed to shipments being 
restricted during January, 1920, only , to the 8% margin, and that the question 
of regulation during subsequent months would depend upon accommodation 
available ia London, and would be considered when the December 1920 
figures were available, It was accordingly decided to advise members that 
the Committee assumed this regulation arrangement for January, 1921, would 
be adopted automatically by those members who were now carrying out their 
undertakings in respect to shipments during October, November and 
December, 1920* 

(6) Shipments from Chittagon$.~A letter of 16th December from 
a member of the Association furnished particulars of protests made to the 
Superintendent of Jetties, Chittagong, against the percentage allotmeptfy 
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given by him to Chittagong shippers, on the basis of shipments in 1919 and 
1920 Under this arrangement, the member was allotted a smaller per* 
contage for shipments than that worked out by the Committee and 
published in circular No. 39 of 12th August, 1919, and, as the percentages in 
that circular had been arrived at after careful calculation, the member 
contended that these percentages should bo adopted and be introduced with 
retrospective effect from 1st June, 1920, in order to equalise losses in the 
past, 

The Committee were inclined to agree with the member’s views on this 
question, and they decided to place the facts before the Agents of the Clan 
Line, and to enquire whether there was any reason why the percentages in 
circular No. 39—1919 should not be adopted 

Indian Export Duty on Tea.— In a letter, dated 9th December, 1920, 
acknowledging receipt of the copy of the Committee’s letter of 9th November, 
1920, to the Commerce Department of the Government of India, asking for 
this duty to be withdrawn at the earliest opportunity, the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India communicated the text of a resolution 
passed by that Association on 9th December, 1920, in the following terms: — 
“That this Association address the Indian Tea Association regarding 
the advisability of sending a joint deputation to the Viceroy, 
pressing for the immediate removal of the export duty on tea,” 

The letter went on to siy that, since the Southern Ind a Associations 
made their representations to the Government of Indin, through the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, on 15th October, 1920, the situation had become worse, 
and a 3 the financial position of a very large number of privately owned 
concerns is now gravely critical, every endeavour should bo made to ex¬ 
pedite the removal of this export duly. 

As the United Planters’ Association had since learned from the proceed¬ 
ings of the meeting with the Controller of the Currency, and the Director- 
General of Commercial Intelligence, on 23id November, 1920, that His 
Excellency the Viceroy had already been mterviewed on the subject, the 
Committee decided to suggest to the Southern India Association, as well as to 
the Branches and local Associations, that all these bodies should convene 
special meetings of members, at which resolutions should be passed calling 
upon the Government of India to remove this duty immediately, in view of 
the severe crisis through which the tea industry is now passing. 

UNITED PLANTER'S ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA* 

COIMBATORE, 

1st January, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 1. 

To All Members, 

Executive Committee, 

U. P. A. S. I. 

Dear Sirs,— Sometime ago I promised, when Mr. Brock joined the 
Staff, that I would try to inaugurate a regular system of periodical advice as 
to progress of work in regard to matters under consideration of the Associa¬ 
tion* 

This report serves to start what I hope to make a regular weekly advice, 
touching briefly on such subjects as have made definite progress since my 
last report has been issued* 

L Amendment or Repeal of Act I of 1903.—The Government 
of Mhdras have warned us that the Government of India are more disposed 
tQ ttpealthift Act than admit amendment of it, in order that ail cases of 
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Breach of Contract by labourers may be dealt with tinder one Act, common 
to the whole of India. The Government of Madras have constituted a 
Committee consisting of Messrs Congreve, Nicolls, Waddington,—Mr. M. C. 
Raja, an Honorary Magistrate, Diwan Bahadur Kcsava Filial, the Hon’blo 
Khan Bahadur Abtmd Th.unbi Marakkayar, and Messrs T. E. Moir, 1. C, S., 
Commissioner of Labour, Madras, and Mr. J. M. Turing, I. C. S., Secrotary 
to Government, Madras, Revenue Special Department. 

The term.-, of reference are (a) whether Act I of 03 should be repealed 
or amended, and 1 1 so in what direction, (b) Alternatively whether Act 
XIII of 1859 as amended by Act XII of 1920 c, hould be further amended, 
(c) Whether recruitment and control of plintmg labour should be governed 
by a single Act applicable to all areas in the Prcs'drncy. 

It h proposed to hold the first meeting of the Committee on the 6th 
and 7th January. 

2. ReS'JKICTIOn cm* OurPFT-RunnER*—The R. G. A. confirm their 
cable advising that they cannot, in view of 70*« of Producets in Southern 
India having accepted their scheme of u^triction without resu\e, grant any 
special concession to the Industry in South India as regards next tapping 
season. They also inform us that 75% ot the members ot the Netherlands 
Indies International Assoc.ation, and four large concerns in Burmab, have 
agreed to a 25% reduction in output, 

3. Land for Demomused Planter Soldiers.— The Government 
of Madras have forwarded the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting to 
the Government of India, and advise that, in the absence of any application 
no scheme has been considered, and ask if we have in view any specific} 
applications in this Presidency, As already advised in Report read at 
the General Committee Meeting on 6<h December, Ceylon had prepared a 
scheme of grants of ten acres ot land to be worked in combinatibns, 
individual grants of land will not be considered. Since that meeting we 
have heard from Malaya that‘Government adhere to their original 
scheme of making grants of 100 acres, 25% of which must be opened during 
the first year. We have asked all affiliated Associations to send particulars 
of all definite applications, 

4. Stocks of Tea in London, and Manufacture of Caffeine.— 
The Secretary of the S L A. in London advises that he has circulated copy 
of the resolution passed by the Central Travancore Planters’ Association to 
members of his Committee, incidentally mentioning that the present price 
of Caffeine is Id. per ib„ possibly a mistake, for the price of tea from which 
Caffeine is manufactured is Id. per lb. 

5. Cochin Harbour Trust.— Government acknowledge receipt of 
resolution passed by General Committee on 6th December, asking that one 
of the members to be nominated by them on the Harbour Board should be 
a member of the planting community, and promise that the suggestion shall 
receive consideration when the Board is constituted. 

6. Boilers Law Committee.—T he Government of India have con¬ 
stituted a committee to report on laws at present in force regarding ins¬ 
pection and upkeep of boilers, A set of questions has been circulated, and 
the Committee will sit to hear witnesses at Coimbatore on the 14th— 16th 
January* From enquiries majijB pf Pistripi; Assopiatipne, there wulj? *pfe«p 
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to be only 2 boilers on estates in the Presidency, namely in the Nilgiri 
District, in Coorg 2, in Mysore 2. and m Travail core 16, of which 6 are 
railway engines, or steam Rollers. The questionnaiie.has been answered, 
and the Secretary will appear as a witness. The point*of chief importance 
to planters is as to whether the man m charge of a boiler should be bound 
to hold a cert ficate from Government—this will be opposed. 

7. S. I. P. War Fund.— The balance of the Fund in London, amount' 
ing to Rs, 6,200, has been received and credited to the Benevolent Fund. 

8. Removal of Export Duty on Tea.—A s resolved at the meeting 
of the General Committee, we wiote the Indian lea Association proposing a 
joint deputation to the Viceroy, but he has just visited Assam and appointed 
the Conti oiler of Currency and the Director-General ot Commercial Intelli¬ 
gence to enquire into the position of the Tea Industry, and make suggestions 
as to what remedial measures were possible. The Committee of the I. T. A, 
has discussed the matter fully with them, and urged the removal of this ex¬ 
port duty as the first and foremost ueed. 

9. AnAM n li.m*Cochin Railway.—As reported at the meeting on 6th 
December, the Railway Board advised that, owing to want of funds, it will 
not be possible to carry out the reconnaisauce survey this season, On the 
8th December, the Chairman and the Secretary of the U. P, A., and Messrs. 
Carless an 1 PittocK interviewed the Dewan of Cochin, who is prepared to 
find the money necessary for the survey and for the construction of the line if 
guaranteed a return of 6% on the capital involved. The Secretary interview¬ 
ed Colonel Baroardiston, Secretary to Government of Madras, P, W, D„ 
Railways on the 10th, and he wired the Railway Board asking that, in view 
of the Dewan’s promise to find the money, someone be deputed at once 
to commence the sun ey. 

10. Rubber Goods Factory. —In accordance with the resolution 
passed by the General Committee, we asked the Director of industries, 
Madras, to assist in obtaining the services of an experienced manager for 
such a factory. He recommended a suitable man, but we understand the 
proposal of starting such a factory to be in abeyance, owing to the diffi¬ 
culty of raising capital m the present state of the money market. 

11. Mycologists*— We await the definite reply of Mr, Ashplant as 
regards the appointmeut of a Rubber Mycologist. The Anamailais Planters* 
Association have been asked to select a suitable site for the erection of 
Bungalow and Laboratory for the General Mycologist. 

12 Railway Rates on Tea.— Local merchants still maintain that 
there has been no increase in rates paid during the last year. The resolu¬ 
tion passed at the Annual Meeting was communicated to the S. Indian Rail¬ 
way, who replied asking for particulars as to what portion of the line 
was concerned, this was furnished them, and we await further information. 

13. Imperial Shipping Committee, London, was appointed by 
the Prime Minister in June, 1920, with the following terras of reference.-- 
tl) To enquire into complaints from persons and bodies interested 
with regard to ocean freights, facilities and conditions in the 
inter-imperial trade, or questions of a similar nature referred to 
them by any of the nominating authorities, and to report their 
conclusions to the governments concerned, 
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iafPisons i ^posfield. ltd. 

QUIL ON, g. IN DIA. 

Engineers and Contractors, Builders 
of Tea and Rubber Factories. 



belt or hand driven, single adjustment, with steel or Cast 
lion Boilers, built eithor with Hollers sot Witotally ci 
Horizontally. 


CAN 'BE MADE TO SUIT ANY TYPE OF MARKED SHEElfe 

SOLE AGENTS IN S INDIA FOR 


Ruston & Proctors’ Gas & Oil Engines* 
Davidson’s* Suocco Tea Machineiy, 

Colombo Commercial Co , Rubber Machinery. 
Robinsons* Rubber Machinery. 

Lee Howls’ Pumping Machinery, 

Passburg Type Driers 

Browns* Triple Action Tea Rollers. 

Allan Whyte's Wire Ropes for Tea Shoots, Ac, 
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Estate Supplies. 

Country Made Tea and Rubber Chests 

PACKING MATERIALS— 

Hoop Iron—Wire Nails— Clock Tin 

TEA LEAD- 

4 oz.. 3 oz , and 2| oz, 

Cuti to suit buyers lequirements, 

Rubber Collecting Tools & Appliances. 

DISINFECTANTS AND' FUNGICIDES- 

* Izal—Brunolinutu—Carboliueum Heve’um., 

Green Leaf Transport Bags—Coir Mats & Malting 

All Sorts of Estate Tools & Requisites 

AGENTS FOR: 

Venesta, Limited 

Vacuum Oil Company 

Baleigh Cycle Company Limited, 

TILE WORKS AT QUILON- 

Output 12,00,000 per month. 

SAW MILLS— 

Furniture of all kinds carefully made 
For full particulars and prices, 4c., apply to 

Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., 

QUILON 

AND AT 

Calicut, Cochin, Aileppey, Kottayam and Tuvandium 
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('2) To survey thn firilitior. for maritime transport on such routes 
as stppui to tin m to bo tucisbaiy tor trade within the Empire, 
and to make it con inundations to the proper authority for the 
co nuhtntion and m prove ment of Mich fried lies with repaid to 
th<‘ t\pe, m e and tpeerl o( chips, d« pth of water in d jcks and 
channel , constitution of harbour woil,» and similar matters. 

'I ho matter was idemd to this Association, and we ha\o asked the 
opinicn ot the S. I. Association in London, all Finn and t ompany mem¬ 
bers it the U. 1\ A, S. 1, and three Chambers of counnexce on the West 
Coast, 

(Signed) H. WADDINGTON, 
Secretary, 


THE TROUBLE OF THE EXCHANGES < 

There is no hope that international trade will resume its normal and 
natural course until something is done to introduce a feeling of stability 
and security iu the exchange market, Thus problem is fundamental, and 
touches every cortur of industry and trade. It is, perhaps, the most 
difficult of the many reconstruction problems thrown upon ns by the war* 
because it is essentially technical, and it is quite useless to expect the average 
member of the public, or even the average member of the Government, really 
to understand anything about it. We have brought the public, through bitter 
experience, to know that when the £ sterling falls m value in New York the 
price of everything which we buy from America goes up in terms of our 
money; but why that should be, or what causes such a movement is a question 
which very few of us can ever hope to answer intelligently. J. H. Thomas, in 
When Labour Rules, takes our breath away with the promise that a Labour 
Government “would obliterate the exchanges on foreigu countries which have 
caused such havoc since the Armistice. , . . To cut out the exchanges . . . 
would vastly simplify international business relationships.” When a man 
in such a position as Mr. J. H. Thomas can write such absurd nonsense, it is 
difficult to blame the leaser lights of politics or the ordinary citizen for a 
failure to grasp the fundamentals of the exchange problem. Mr. Thomas 
reminds us of the late Mr. Pan Leno, who, it will be remembered, acting the 
part of a borough councillor, was faced with the problem of running trams 
up and down a hill, and settled it iu his own inimitable way, to the delight 
of crowded houses, by deciding that they should ruu downhill only. 

Two Main Questions 

There are two very different main questions which arise out of the 
exchange position. There is, first, the wide difference between the present 
figures and parity ; and secondly, the incessant and violent fluctuations to 
which exchanges are now subject. Before the war the mark stood at about 
20 to the sovereign, the franc at 25 2$, and the money markets of the 
world were seriously perturbed if either the mark or the franc varied iu 
value from time to t } me by more thanaf<w pftm^gs, or a fvw centimes. 
In 1914 we not only had dr finite par values but wu p* riod. The mirk ncee 
that values would not change materially in any short gi o' % few ceutim 
stands at anything from 170 to 280, and the franc at anything fnm 50 to 60 

* J3y coqrtesy of Ways 
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It will be seen that, in order to get back to the pre-war position, we have not 
only to re-establish the old rate of exchange, tut also to bring about the old 
stability: this latter is rtal’y of fat more importance than the actual rate, 
In the course of the last two months the mark has needed from 17(> to 278, 
and the franc has gone back from 51 ‘27 to 50' 12. 

If international trade has to wait for its complete recovery until we have 
reached the old paiity of exchange, then it is poiftctly certain that this 
generation will never witness import and export business upon the scale 
which was usual prior to J01-4 For these reasons it is woessaiy to aban¬ 
don any immediate hope of getting back to parity, and to see how far it is 
possible to revive and e xtend overseas business on exchanges as we find 
them to-day. 

For the purpose of f< reign trade, it docs not really matter very much 
whether the maxk stands at 20 or at 200, or whether the dollar is exchange¬ 
able for sovereigns at the rate of three or five. Whatever the rate of 
exchange is, it applies both to import and export, and foreign trade can be 
conducted. If the mail: is only worth 200 (o the sovereign, then the German 
will have to pay ten times ns many marks for anything which he requires to 
import, but he can balance his account, because he will receive ten tunes as 
many marks as was previously usual for anything he is able, to export. 
Such a position is by no means ideal ; it does not offer the facilities which 
weie provided by the old parity, but it still leaves the door wide open for 
trade on a large scale. 

The Effect of Violent Fluctuations. 

When, however, the mark is liable to fluctuate to the extent of 100 
points in a couple of months, trade becomes utterly and entirely impossible. 
It is easy to see that a merchant who ertored into a contract on September 
1st, when the mark stood at 176 to the £, would find himself in an imposs'- 
ble position if he made delivery on November 1st, with the mark standing 
at 278 to the £, In the short space of a couple of months the money which 
he was to receive or pay would be varied by no less than 50 per cent., and 
business under such conditions is unthinkable. The exchange piohlem 
(keeping for the moment to Germany for the purposes of illustration) boils 
itself down to these two questions: (a) Can we get hack to parity ? ib) 
Can we get back to stability ? To ask the first question is surely to answer 
it; there isttohope within present prospect of a return of the mark to 
its relative international position of six years ago, If this were understood, 
acknowledged and admitted, a great deal of confusion of thought would bo 
removed; the work of getting the mark back to the old parity is the work of 
half a century, and must be accomplished a point at a tinic-by a long, slow, 
gradual and painful process. But this long task cannot bo commenced until 
trade begins to flow, and such a beginning is rendered impossible by the 
instability of the present rate of exchange. It should not bo difficult to 
arrive at what may be described as the natural rate of exchange, and if that 
were once reached and unnatural influences ceased to opeiate, then the 
merchants and traders of both countries would have a basis upon which 
they could confidently calculate, and trade could be resumed with at least 
the old amount of confidence and certainly. What applies to the mark 
applies to every other exchange : we only use the mark as an illustration. 

The Effect of Currency Inflation. 

How, then, can stability bo secured in the exchange market® o£ the 
yortd? How can the violent fluctuations which are now a complete 
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barrier to over.vn? rl»*v«*Ioprn *nt b» obviated? What are th« influences 
which bring ah m\ the-** violent fluctuations 3 A dill -renco of five franco 
in two months in the value or the sovereign could not ho accounted for bv 
any ordinary trading np*ritimi4 between London and Runs. It is quite 
evident th.il outside lull t ‘non, ;uo at work, and the motf cursory exunina- 
t'on ol the problem shows Hut the most powerful of these outside influences 
are tin* operations of the world’s Governments. When a Government 
inflates its outivncy and thus increases the prices of commodities at homo, 
it depreciate the value of it *, own coinage and alters the exchanges of the 
whole world. When almost < very Government is continually engaged in 
depreciating its own currency and adding to its own debt, the exchange 
m irkel reu *mbl*s not him! muoh as a barometer during an e irthqmke, 
and trade and in lustrv which involve transactions in dilferent countries 
become impossibl *. This is undoubtedly the prime cause of exchange diffi¬ 
culties iis we know them to-day. As the Brussels Economic Conference 
has pointed out, it is quite essential that the Governments of the Great 
Powers, at least, should take thorn steps which all eoon musts are pointing 
out to them, and m ilo* their budgets balance* Mor=t lax-payers overlook this 
tremendous eonsidvr.it cm wh»*n they talk of national economy ; they have a 
wiy of thinking thd im* apMidmgof money by the Government merely a 
matter of so m uiv p men* on th s mootiii tax ; very few of them realise th it 
the mer.‘ colleolim to rnmev at horn* is a second iry trouble, and that the 
effect upon international trade of uasmud G m-rnment fin men touches 
directly the packets and the comforts ol every consume* in the land. 

Tnis Maubn Infmjbxok ofr Govkunmknt Trading. 

Next to Govornm mt economy must bn pul G WTrunml trading, whon 
considering this subj ml of exchanges. If a f *w m tc!i utts buy a few mil¬ 
lions* worth of Gorm in or Ameriotn or J ip n\ * >e pr >d lets, the <5arm m or tin 
American or the Japmese exchange nnvos a friction, and tint m ivoment 
is promptly balanced by other merchants who, seeing an advantage in the 
altered rate, promptly proceed to do business in the opposite direction. Such 
transactions cause those normd fractional fluctuations in exehmge rates 
which arc incidental to international trading. When, however, Mr, McCurdio 
enters into a conspiracy with Sir Robert Horne and decides to purchase the 
entire wool crop of the world, or to decline to parch me any sugar for a given 
period; when trading transactions are conducted by politicians in scores 
of millions, then exchanges jump not by fractions, but by ten and twenty 
points at a time. The whole of the m irket of South Am mica in at on** mo¬ 
ment be h tuning up n tin w >rd of th i BouJ Controller, who, at the bidding 
of his pol tical asoooiitos.will with a stroke of the pm alter the whole course 
of the world’s normal trade. This sort of thing plays havoc with exchanges. 
When Mr, McCurdio thinks he is being very clever over sugar, he is pro¬ 
bably preventing Birmingham manufacturers from exporting brass products 
to Australia, or nuking it impossible for English paper mills to buy pulp in 
Canada. International trade is a highly complicated mechanism, a deli¬ 
cately con 3 tructod and sensitive organism, and the introduction of artificial 
considerations at any point of it has the effect of throwing out of gear the 
whole of its workings. 

If I- 

If we could completely remove Government from the exchange market 
•—that is, if we could bring Government procedure within such limits that 
t exchanges were not liable to be affected by it—we should at once arrive at a 
'natural rate of exchange between all countries. That rate would ^be very 
jdiffjceut from th* old purity; but it would bo natural, and this is th^ 
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very essence of the matter : it would represent the actual financial 
position as between the various countries, and it wou’d be frfc from 
the risk of very violent fluctuation. The £ would then proceed to 
get back to parity in New York by half a cent at a time ; the mark 
would slowly move towards parity in London, a pfennig or two every 
month, and a natural process of recovery would be begun which 
would enable real reconstruction to proceed. Merchants, manufacturers 
and traders everywhere would be able and willing to operate upon a 
natural exchange, They could measure the changes of movement in figures 
if those changes were confined to natural causes. Nobody would hesitate 
under such conditions to enter into an obligation with a foreign country, 
knowing that the risk of exchange fluctuation was reduced to a few points 
either way, and could be allowed for. When, however, thit itak includes 
the possibility of some Government operation which will radically alter the 
rate of exchange, no business can be undertaken. 

Contingent Troubles. 

It is, perhaps, haully necessary to point out that the problem* of un¬ 
employment and the cost of living, the two most troublesome of all the 
questions facing mankind at present, are intimately mixed up with this ques¬ 
tion of exchange, and will not be satisfactorily solved until a much more 
settled state of alfiirs prevails. The connection between the three problem,! 
Can be stated very simply, A Government issues a new loin,or borrows from 
the banks, and looks to industry to find the taxes to CDver the operitiou ; bill 
the operation causes a juino in tin exchanges, mikes it necessary to cmctl 
foreign orders, or impossible to enter into foreign contracts , thus causing 
works to close, unemployment to increase, and the co*>t of commodities to 
rise. When this process is complete the Government starts borrowing again, 
in order to relieve the distress which it has itself caused : tly* 'pry borrowing 
accentuates the trouble, and so we go from bad to worse.— 14 Export World 
and Commercial Intelligence’*. 


IS CLEAN-CLEARING COMMERCIALLY SOUND ? 

On this question a consideration of past and present planting practice 
and its s 5 gnificance is iufoimative. 

Iu the past, after the burn, very little if any of the jungle timber was 
cleared and no stumps, both the surface limber ami the stumps being left to 
decay and disappear in the ordinary course of nature. 

Later experience proved, through the incidence of disease, the ravages 
of whiteanls and difficulties connected with weeding clearings, that this was 
not a very far-sighted policy and was modified. Some estates removed part 
and others all surface timber, but in only few cases was any attempt made 
to remove stumps at or near the t ; me of planting. 

Reference bus been made to weeding difficulties on uncleared land. 
This is not subject to any local variation, it having been almost universally 
found that clearing timber when the clearing is, say, some 2 years old, leads 
to a great increase in weeds and the weeding cost, the seed appearing to lie 
dormant under the logs, sprouting to pernicious plenitude on exposure* 

Similarly many a shock has been received when a promising young 
ftWating was found to bo full of Root Disease, trees leaniog in all direction 
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over a hopeless tangle of timber, signifying heavy clearing and recurrent 
disease treatment cos*s, with loss of trees. 

Experiences of this nature have led to the consideration as to whether 
it would not bo better to clean clear both surface timber and stumps at the 
start, thus providing elective plant sanitation and preventing disease, whilst 
also effecting the most favourable conditions for cheap weeding, and this is 
only the logical development to follow on from the gradual progression 
from * laiye/ faire’ to the partial clearing methods now in vogue. 

» 

In practice the question really resolves itself into one of the time at 
which clean clearing should be effected. Practically all old estates 
have got rid of their surface timber, and most of their stumps, to part 
with the remainder would be no cause of regret. Timber and stumps 
are regarded as an expense and a menace, and it is the ultimate hope of all 
estates to be rid of them, The present question is however one of taking 
active steps for their riddance in the early days, to boldly incur the 
expense involved, if that can be demonstrated as commercially, i.e. f financi¬ 
ally sound ; on the basis of the initial heavy expenditure being compensat¬ 
ed by Liter saving, and by better or more vigorous cultivation, 

Among the advantages claimed for non-clearing are:— 

{a) cheap capital cost, the ability to bring the clearing into bearing 
at a very low cost figure per acre. 

(6) saving in labour force required. 

( c ) prevention of surface wash, timber breaking up the rush of 

water during heavy rain thus holding up sill. ” 

(d) by the incidence of (c) avoidance of the need of silt-pits, 

contour drains, etc., necessary to avoid wash if timber is 
removed. 

( c) if disease does not show up seriously timber can be left to rot 
with less expense (as the timber, is less) when and, if clearing 
is ultimately done. 

(/) that removal of surface timber does not prevent disease, that 
disease originates on the stumps, the spread along surface 
timber being secondary only, hence that it is sufficient io clear 
timber when, and if disease arrives and the stumps have to be 
attended to, and that by that time decay will have reduced the 
atnouut of surface timber, and hence the cost of its removal. 

Now to examine these contentions. 

(a) Capital Cos£,*—(l) The initial outlay under clean clearing is 
larger, but it is final. Timber clearing and stumping, and 
where the lie of the land requires it, measures to prevent soil 
erosion having been done during the opening stages of clearing, 
no further capital expenditure other than weeding, and possibly 
pink disease treatment, pruning, etc,, is necessary. When the 
clearing comes into bearing all the revenue is often called 
upon to pay for uncompleted real revenue; under the old 
method revenue is capital work, and a large sum must be kept 
in reserve for these contingencies, or be found when necessary f 
and is, therefore, not available as profits for dividends* 
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(2) The clearing is put on a healthy basis at the start there will be 

no root disease if stumping is properly carried out. There¬ 
fore in considering the original outlay regard must be paid to 
recurrent disease cost and the pest (root disease) revenue 
charges of mature rubber which are all saved. 

(3) A further saving may be effected under “ Thinning Out,” as 

with a guarantee of a healthy clearing, trees may be planted 
at or near the final stand per acre figure (say) 60 to 90 trees 
per acre, as losses from disease are not to be feared, this also 
means that trees are never over-crowded or hampered in their 
g-owth ; it is also a safeguard against pink disease and tapping 
bark diseases, (black thread, etc.) diseases, which only flourish 
in dark heavily shaded areas. 

(4) The whole area is in effective bearing at the same time. The 

disease patches of varying sizes (which sometimes occurs), 
with supplies of a year or so old, as against the neighbouring 
original trees of 5 or 6 years do not arise, thus the loss on 
bearing area is prevented. 

(5) By clean-clearing an Assurance of cheap and safe weeding is 

secured. For in addition to avoiding weeds under the incidence 
of later t'mber clearing as previously outlined; where a clear¬ 
ing from which no timber has been taken, gets into a bad 
condition through labour or other troubles, lallang or needle- 
grass having got a hold, the difficulty of eradicating it is enor¬ 
mously increased by the timber, as it hampers changkolling 
and harbours grass seed, as 3well as making supervision 
difficult as every part of clearing must be seen in detail. Also 
by taking stumps of expense of cutting off sprouting bluker, 
attaps, bamboos, etc., is done away with thus further cheapen# 
ing the weeding. 

Therefore to summarize, The origiual Capital Cost should be taken to 
include :~~ 

f (1) revenue root disease and whiteant charges by avoidance. 

(2) thinning out charges by adoption of final planting distances* 

(3) much pink disease and bark diseases expenditure, by open 

planting making conditions unfavourable. 

(4) assurance of healthy clearing. 

(5) ,, M cheap weeding. 

(6) known capital expenditure, elimination of reserves for these 

purposes, all crops available for profits, no revenue appro# 
priations for capital purposes. 

ft) Labour Force, The saving alleged for the old method is 
apparently not real, as the work of clearing is merely spread 
over an extended period, with this addition, that pest work 
amongst the rubber trees is extra work which Would be 
avoided under clean*clearing, Also c'can-clearing can .bo 
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done at a chosen tune when labour is available at reasonable 
rates and capital to hand. It will not be necessary to secure 
labour at possible sacrificial rates for charing at a later 
dale when disease or weeds have made it imperative* and 
when possibly a drop in rubber prices makes money shorttand 
the expenditure a strain. 

(cl (d) Prevention of Surfacr Wasii. Lying timber does to a 
certain extent hold up silt, but it is not entirely effective, 
further when timber decays or is later remo\ed, siltpits or other 
devices become necessary. Why not put them in at the 
beginning as later on ? It does not effect a saving, except on 
upkeep, but merely a postponement, and against the upkeep 
saving is the only partial cilectiveness of timber as soil-holders, 
the risk of disease, whiteants and to weeding. ** 

(e) (/) Decay of Timber & Stumps Reducing Cost of Clear¬ 
ing. This is an almost entirely fallacious argument ; by the 
time disease has shown up it is in the rubber; the cost of remo* 
ving diseased trees and chankolling areas is all due to the 
spread fiom the stumps. Therefore the cost of treating 
tins must be added to the cost later of timber and of stump 
clearing, when making a comparison with original clean¬ 
clearing cost. Further where there is no rubber, timber can 
be pih»d round stumps or m any other way convenient for 
burning, without regard to damage to rubber trees. By burp* 
ing stumps down to the ground, extraction of the roots is 
facilitated, further mechanical contrivances if effective ones 
are ever put on the market could be used to pull over stumps, if 
there is no adjacent rubber to be damaged ; all this make^ for 
cheaper working. On the other hand if the work is done 
amongst growing trees great care must be taken to avoid 
damage, where there is a lot of rubber this is very difficult 
and expensive. The writer’s method of meeting the position 
when burning timber was to dig pits at convenient distances 
and carry or roll all timber thereto, This was not cheap 
work hurt cost more per acre than original clearing of surface 
timber would have done, but damage to trees was avoided. 

Of course a certain amount of moderation must be used in clean-* 
clearing stumps, root extraction need not go much below 2 feet, as fomea 
dees nqi exist at a lower level. Porea goes to a greater depth, but a^ll 
appear to start near the surface. 1 lompt extraction to 2 or 3 feet therefore 
prevents the spread to a greater dep*h and renders the field safe. 

Again where large stumps are encountered of a nature requiring a dispro* 
portionate expenditure ot labour and money for its extraction, those may be 
rendered innocuous by isolation and taking out all lateral root® which ex¬ 
tend beyond the isolation drain. These isolated stumps if desired, as a 
further precaution can be burnt out s a successful method of burning out 
with charcoal is given by Fetch l*J. 

In concluding the comparison, clean-clearing will not appeal to the 
small man or the company with a small capi tal, one relying o n utilising 

Physiology and Diseases Hevea Brasilionsis (Petch) p, 150. 

“ Earth is cleared away from the stump to a depth of 3 feet and for 3 
feet around it, timber is put in the pit to a depth of 1 foot* this is covered 
with live charcoal, this again being covered with grass or bark, the 
whole is then covered with earth which is firmly pressed down, all timber 
in trench must be properly covered. The fire wilj continue for w^eks 
tMwoUwdutumpbuto away." "AVIS." 
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its revenue to put the estate in order; or to the speculator who wants to 
float of a company with the smallest expenditure and largest sale price, 
leaving the buyers to put the estate right. But for companies which 
have a sufficiency of capital and a permanent interest in the property, it is 
undoubtedly the soundest pol cy, as it is cheapest in the long run. 

In addition to the foregoing there are other general questions which 
must be borne in mind. These tend to further upset the general contentions 
of the non-clearing school, which are based on a policy oi expediency. Will 
the same policy be adequate to the future? There is at present a labour 
shortage, and the cost of labour is steadily mounting. Disease at least in 
the form of Brown Bast has not yet been relegated to the limbo of bogies, 
and our sale price for rubber is as erratic as the English climate. 

Clean-clearing means prevention, a sound beginning and a regulated 
future, with determinable costs. 

Non-clearing means doing the minimum enforced and .speculative 
planting. The industry has now passed beyond the speculative stage, and 
it *is tune for business methods to be adopted, Ihe first business 
principle to ensure success is soundness, the lakh g of no unnecessary 
r sks. Clean clearing meets these icqii rements. l'wo unnecessary risks 
of root disease and weeding comp'ication are eliminated, and by avoiding 
arrears of work a labour shortage is rendered le«,s serious, as there are 
fewer avenues for trouble to the estate. Further provided clean-clearing 
was generally adopted, by the necessary labour limitation, extensions would 
be evenly distributed over the years, with an even arrival ol rubber on the 
market, a factor which would make control of prices more possible, which 
ju itself would make clean-clearing commercially sound. AVIS. 
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FOR SALE, 

A Medium Paragon Drier about to 
arrive from England, complete with 
stove, etc., from Marshall Sons & 
Cfyf Ltd. 

Apply to ; 
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S. India. 
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counts and holds good testimonials. 

" C,” 
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<J B, FORSTER & Co, 

Bangalore. 

Specialists in concentrated Mix* 

tures and Tablets for coolje§. 
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(By Carle.) 

London, dated 14th Januvry, 1922. 
tlIs/- per cwt, Market (iu'et. 


THE PREPARATION OP PLANTATION RU33ER, 

In 1918, the Malang Experimental Station pab’iihcd a paper (l),oh the 
preunture coagulation of latex owing to dilution with water containing 
lime-salts (bicarbonate** of calc uniL The well-known Dutch Chemical 
Engineer, J. C, Hanjens, ha** loll )wed this up with a further contribution to 
our knowledge on the clruncal side of the preparation of plantation rubber 
which is published by the same station, (21 and is of some interest to 
rubber planters. It is perhaps unnecessaty for uh to leoeat here the 
annoyance caused by this premature coagulation. At various periods in our 
experience we have seen how rubber is liable, without the addition .of any 
extraneous substance, to coagulate in the cups, the buckets, the pans* of 
bulking jars and tanks, in each successive stag ^ in fact of its pi^re^s 

(l) Avchief voor de Rubber cultuur, II (1918), Pages 1 Ibi* W** f l 

(& IV (November 1920), No, 9, 
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from the tree to the finished product. We must all remember the 
controversies which have raged round the addition of water, either 
in the cup, or in the factory, and Rubber Planters no doubt, equally 
remember the unfavourable reports from home when the percentages 
of first latex crepe or sheet have fallen below certain standards. 
This formation of lumps in the latex has been found to be largelv 
du$ to the dilution of latex w th water showing a h'gh content of 
lii&e salts, and the Dutch author even goes so far as to say that the 
phenomenon has been particularly noticed on Estates with very calci- 
ferous soils. In the previous paper he advised the use of ** Perinutit ” 
filters as a means of reducing the content of lime salts in water to a low 
figure. Further experiments have now been made, and these form the 
basis of the paper under review. 

In 1919, the British and Dutch Engineering Co Ltd, of Sornabaya, 
carried out tests in co-operation with the chemist Verhetil with the object 
of freeing water of its lime salts. The water, with the addition of alum, was 
filtered through a Jewell filter, and the results claim a reduction of lime salts 
of 57% Dr. Hartjens, making similar experiments under the sene condi¬ 
tions, but with the addition of varying quantities of alum js unable to 
support this, and in fact says that he obtained no reduction at all of lime 
salts by this method. He seems to have expected this result, as the amount 
of sulphate of calcium formed by the treatment with alum was less than 
the amount corresponding with the solubility of sulphate of calcium at the 
same temperature. 

Experiments were then made with the use of fluid lime or dry 
powdery slaked lime. A solution of slaked lime (10 c.c) was added to 
750 c.c. of spring water containing a high percentage of lime salts. Other 
samples were made up with the same water, hut with 15 c.c, and 20% c.c, 
respectively of the slaked lime. The results showed a fair reduction, and 
further experiments carrying the proportion up to 49 c.c. of milk of lime to 
750 c.c. of water, reduced the lime sails to a minimum. Increasing the 
amount of lime salts had a reactionary effect, and the amount of 49 c.c. 
which had been calculated theoretically proved to bo the correct one in 
practice. 

An installation was therefore built consisting of Z tanks, with taps at 
the bottom to draw off the clean water after the lime salts had been pre¬ 
cipitated. This clean water was led by pipes to a shallow tank and pumped 
the upper tank ofalewell filter, wh ch during the experiment, was used 
into only as a sand filter, no alum being added. The calculated amount of 
powdery slaked lime was added to the water in the tanks and thoroughly 
tn : Xed, after which it was left unstirred for some hours. The results showed 
that th's method could be satisfactorily carried out in estate practice, 
one sample showing a reduction from 138 mgr, CaO per litre to 67 mgr, 
CaO per litre after 36 hours of undisturbed precipitation. 

Having arrived at the method of treating the water, it remained to study 
the effect of the treated water on latex in the bulking tanks. The results 
were most convincing, and showed clearly that the water wh'ch had not 
been freed, of lime Salts had the effect of causing early coagulation, Water 
whichj had" been treated as described above had no effect on the Ulex. and is 
compared with the advantages obtained from using rain water or distilled 
water. It is often the case that experiments in the preparation of p’antation 
rubber, while sucoesgfui io the Laboratory, give negative ae suits 
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in Estate practice. In this case, to show that the same results can easily 
be obtained by the stall of an Estate, the Manager of Soember Soeko 
Tangkep Estate was ashed to carry out similar experiments. The results 
show that, m practice, the stall ot a Rubber Kst itc is quite competent to get 
the same results an the Scientists. 

The practical importance of these experiments is of coarse very great. 
In certain part i, the well-5 on Rubber Estates show a very high content of 
lime salts. As we have already said, premature coagulation, we know by 
experience in South India, is a constant source of worry and actual financial 
loss, Rubber which otherwise would make up into good sheets may have 
to be creped, and even here, we believe, it is not possible to make standard 
first crepe with these lumps. A simple and inexpensive system such as that 
described is therefore of the utmost value to ns all. Summing up; by add* 
ing a known nronortion of lime to the water used in Factories, and after¬ 
wards plain filtering it, the occurrence of premature coagulation is practically 
avoided, whereas, -diluted with ordinary spring water the latex will invariably 
show heavy curdling, and the formation ot big lumps in the mixing tanks. 
Arising out of these experiments, also, we have the fact that on those estates 
without wells, where more or less dirty river water is used, an advantage of 
some importance is to be gained by first filtering the factory water in a 
Jewell filter with the addition of alum. This will clarify the water, which 
should then be treated in the manner specified above where it is known that 
the water contains a high content of lime salts. 


SHEYAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes or an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Siibvaroy 
Planters’ association, held at the Victoria Rooms, 

’ Yicrcaud, on Thursday, 13th of January, 1921, at 2 p.m. 

PRBSENT.—Mrs. V. A. techier, Messrs. W. Rahm, C. Rahm, Rev. Father 
Studer, C. Dickins, H. S. Dickins. Visitor—Mr, G. B. E. 
Foote. 

The poor attendance at this Meeting is owing to the heavy rains we are 
experiencing, and difficulty of members in the District to come in. 

The minutes of the Meeting held on 25/11/29 were read and confirmed* 
The Hon, Secretary read a few notes on the proceedings of the General 
Ccmmittea Meeting, U.P.A.S.L, held in Coimbatore on 6/12/20, a report 
had not been prepared, as a full account of the proceedings had appeared In 
the Chronicle. Matters connected with labour recruiting that had continued 
in the District, despite the S. P. A. having joined the U. P. A. $, I. were 
freely discussed. Mr. I) t ckins was of opinion that this would cease in the 
future. 

The matter of enhanced subscription was discussed, and in view of a 
letter received from the Assistant Secretary, U,P.A.S t I M it was decided to 
collect the balance of subscriptions due for 1920 immediately. , * 

The Proposed Arrack Shop in YERCAUt),~~Read letter from P* 
Maccjueen* Eat},, l, C, S H Collector pf Salem* regarding the proposed opsty 
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ing of an arrack shop, The Honorary Secretary pointed out that, as the 
matter roncerned all residents on the Shevarcys, he had, in conjunction 
with Mi. K F. Carey, Chatman of the l T n on, and Rev. J. F. Spencer, 
circulated a notice as-king those who piotest to sign the notice ; 90% of the 
European residents had protested, and also a large number of Indian 
residents. 

Resoi\ed.— “ 1 hat this Association strongly protest against the 
proposed opening of an nriack shop in Yercaud, or anv other 
place on the S'hevaroys, and consider the existing Toddy shops 
in Yercaud and at Moolvy, and the Foreign Liquor shop in 
Yercaud quite sufficient to meet the requirements of the inhabi- 
tants of Yercaud and Shevaroys. 

Grant oi« Land to Demobilised Planter Soldiers.— The papers 
connected with this subject were still in circulation. The Honorary Secretary 
had received no enquiries up to date, after the papers came m he would in¬ 
form the Secretary, U, P. A. S I. 

Correspondence.— Letter from Mrs, V. A. Lechler re. Green Hills 
Road (Bridle path). 

The Honorary Secretary was requested to obtain full particulars from 
the President, Salem District Board, regarding maintenance grant for this 
road. Members from the Green Hills complained about the Unsound state 
of the bridge over the Authieur stream, and the difficulties of crossing. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated, 

(S’gncd) H. S. DICKINS, 

Hon , Secretary and Chairman ♦ 


NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at 
Balehonnitr, on Monday the 13tii December, 1920. 

^Present s~M essrs, E, W. Fowke, R. G. Foster, H. Browne, G. ft Freud, 
F. W* Hight and W. H. Reed (Hon, Secretary). 

Visitor H. D. Rice. 

Mr. C. H, Browne being absent, Mr. R. G, Foster was voted to the 
Chair. 

Proceedings of the last meeting were confirmed. 

* < , 

L. A. N* Institute,— Proposed by Mr Fowke and seconded by Mr, 
Foster:—“That we discontinue our subscription to the L. A. N. I„ as we 
consider it a matter for the individual,” Carried. 

f Labour Department, **After considerable discussion It was resolv* 
ed ;»*• 

11 That this Association is unanimous in their condemnation of the 
,. . way ha which the Labour Department in South Kanara is being 

l. u’.i'^oi,icqudH<jted % It ia understood thfct the Mj’scte Circle has had 

tyll* MR by u Awtowrt,’* 
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“ That South Kanara, the recogn’zed recruiting area of Mysore 
Instate?, is bring yearly more and more exploited by other plant¬ 
ing Districts of South India.” 

“ That an Assistant to the Department be appointed for the safe¬ 
guarding of Mysore interests, and that, with a view to more 
efficient control, there should be sweeping changes in the 
personnel of the staff, and an entire reconstruction.” 

Roads and Communications.— Proposed by Mr, Frend:—“ That the 
M. L. Council be requested to bring to the notice of the Presi¬ 
dent of the District Hoard of S. Kanara the present disgrace¬ 
ful state of the ghaut sectiou of the Bhund Ghaut.” Carried. 

Proposed by Mr. Fowke and seconded by Mr, Foster: — 

“ That the Mysore Government be requested to put in hand, at an 
early date, the Kalasa bridge, which is badly needed and, would 
greatly help to open out a very backward part of the Kadur 
District,” 


The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Hight for the 
nse of his bungdow. 


(Signed) W. H. HEED, 
Hon , Secretary, 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN WlhlA. 


COIMBATORS, 
8tb January, 1921* 


Secretary’s Report No. 2* 

To All Members. 

The Executive Committee, 

U. P. A. S. I. 

Pear Sirs, 

L Railway Rates on Tea.—I n continuation of para. 12 of my last 
Report, the South Indian Railway have written to say that the old special 
mtes for Tea, in 160 maund loads from Kodaikanal Road and Dindigul to 
Tuticorin, have been reintroduced as from 1st December, 1920, and 1st ' 
January, 1921, respectively, for a period of one year. 


2. Electrification op the Nilgiri Railway.— With reference 
to the resolution passed at the Annual Meeting, which was forwarded to the 
Government of Madras, a reply has been received to the effect that the 
Home Board of the South Ind an Railway have advised that, though the 
scheme is a desirable one, it should be deferred for the present *in view of 
the financial conditions now prevailing, but that the Consulting Engineer 
has the matter in hand for further consideration. 


3. Shipping Freights.— Advice has been received that the shipping 
freights from the West Coast Ports have been further reduced, the rate$ for 
the moptb of January being 


Tea and Rubber 
jp-effee ju 


•M 


97$/6d per 50 9 ,ft. 
90s/ per *8 owt#. 
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4, Civil Sitppi ies Committee—T his Committee, which was con¬ 
stituted by the Government of Madras on 16th June, 1010, and of which 
the Secretary of the U. P. A S I. was a member, has been dissolved by 
G. O. No, 2208, Revenue (Special), dated 1 Uh December, 1020. 

(Signed) C. II. DROCK, 

Asst, Secretary. 

RUBBER NOTES, 

THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS. 

An Authority’s View, 

Considering the perplexity with which the position of rubber at the 
present time Is viewed by the average investor, the following expressions of 
op nion should be of interest as well as assistance. They represent the 
considered view of a City man who has been closely in touch with the 
Rubber Share Market since its inception, and indicate an attempt to 
answer, without shirking the facts, questions that investors as well as 
Directors of rubber companies are asking at the present time, 

“Are the causes cf the present depression permanent or temporary,** 
our informant was asked. 

“ The causes of th3 depression in the Commodity Market,*’ he replied, 
“ are partly general and partly special, but entirely temporary. In so 
far as the depression has resulted from the process of deflation which is 
going on in all directions—tbe calling in of loans by the banks, the restriction 
of fresh credits and the consequent damping down of enterprise—the causes 
are general, and rubber is affected in common with other commodities. It 
should be remembered, however, that there has been no inflation in the 
price of rubber daring the war period. 

“The average price of plantation rubber for 1914 and subsequent 
years has been 

Per lb. 

1914 ... ... 3/0} 

1915 ... ... 2/6 

1916 ... ... 2 / 10{ 

1917 ... ... 2/101 

1918 ... ... 2'Sl 

1919 ... ... 2/11 

“ In July, 1914, the price was 2s 4’d per pound, and the present quota* 
tion of Is Id is actually below the cost of production upon inmy estates* 
It will be seen, therefore, that a recovery to double the current figure would 
merely re-establish the pre-war price. 

Special Factors 

“ Turning to the question of special factors affecting rubber, there is no 
doubt that trade and labour difficulties among rubber manufacturers in the 
U.S.A. had a detrimental effect in the earlier part of the present year. Ano¬ 
ther adverse influence has been the existence of a speculative position, result¬ 
ing, as usual, in the collapse of weak 'bulls.* The delay in restarting com* 
m^oiat ralatipoe tylth Russia* and fact that Germany (cpyiog to aijvor^ 
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exchange, etc,) has so far been able to take only a fractional part of the 
rubber she urgently needs, are both causes which-—although in one sense 
general*** have borne with special severity upon the rubber planting industry. 
None of these causes could be described as permanent, but this leads to the 
consideration of the second question." 

Do you anticipate a long period of the present depression in rubber ? 

“The immediate future appears to be governed largely by market 
factors. The speculative position built up in ‘forward’ transactions has 
undoubtedly been the immediate cause of the recent spasm of weakness, 
involving failures on both sides of the Atlantic, Considerable nervousness 
exists as to how commitments falling due up to the 31st December will be 
met, and if further failures occur it is quite possible that the price of 
rubber may dip still lower before a recovery comes. This would mean, 
however, the passing from weak into strong hands of the surplus of rubber 
which is hanging over the market, and should result in the hastening of an 
upward reaction. The curtailment of tapping, initiated by the Rubber 
Growers* Association, will soon begin to have an effect, and as the stocks of 
manufactured rubber goods become depleted, a more normal demand for 
the raw material is bound to arise. 

A Sharp Recovery. 

“Judging by experiences in the past, it is likely that when a recovery 
begins it will bo a sharp one, There is no probability of the price of rubber 
remaining at Is. Id. per pound for any lengthy period. The trouble baa 
been caused by a combination of various depressing factors, any one 
of which by itself would not have been able to put down the price to a 
really serious extent. On the other hand, the important point to remember 
is that we are now in a period when, for several years to come, no large 
areas of fret-h rubber will be cotirng into production. As the adverse 
influences one by one pass away, the position of the rubber planting 
industry will become exceedingly strong, and it will take very little time 
for the surplus of rubber which just at the moment looms so large to 
melt away," 

Combined Selling. 

Can you suggest any further steps that could be taken by rubber 
producers to improve the position of the industry t 

“ In reply to the third question, there is one obvious remedy—namely, 
combined aelling—for the sort of thing which we are at present experiencing. 
Hitherto it Ins been found impossible to secure the needful co-operation o£ 
the various interests involved, but in view of the great progress which has 
been made during the last seven years, as evidenced by the speed and 
promptitude with which the output restriction scheme of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association has recently gone through, it may not be too much , 
to hope that rubber producers will come together like sensible men, and 
make arrangements to sell their produce at a reasonable figure.' They 
possess what is practically a world monopoly, and at the present moment 
could be selling every pound of their produce'at half-a-crowfc.if they 
refrained from pressing supplies upon an unwilling' market. By selling 
through a suitable association of producers, it ought to be possible to 
eliminate violent fluctuations of price, Nothing would so greatly encourage 
manufacturers to adopt an expansive policy as the knowledge that, for at 
least twelve months ahead, they could count upon rubber keeping at a 
steady price-*whether 2s or baif*a crown would matter little compared with 
the esrUfaty of sttndiuuss.** 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee, 
held at Calcutta on 4th January, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London),— 
Letters, dated 2nd and 9th December, 1920, from the Indian Tea Association 
(London) which had been circulated, were to be recorded. The principal 
subjects dealt with were :— 

(а) Port of London ( Consolidation) Act , 1920.—It was noted that 

a joint representation from the Indian, Ceylon, China, and 
South Indian Associations in London, had been lodged with 
the Port of London Authority, regarding the high rates and 
other charges levied on importers of tea entering the Port of 
London, with a view to these charges being reduced to the 
lowest point compatible with meeting the cost of the services 
rendered, 

(б) Trade relations with Russia .—As it was understood that the 

Department of Overseas Trade in London were somewhat 
discouraged by the absence of support to their endeavours to 
arrange trade relations with Russia, the London Committee 
tftade it clear to that department that tea growers favour the 
resumption of business, if a basis for trade can be arranged. 

Restriction of 1921 Indian CROP.—The object of the Committee’s 
circular No. 77, dated 10th December, 1920, which contained full particulars 
of the 1921 crop restriction proposals, was to obtain ' figures showing the 
extent to which Indian controlled concerns would support the scheme. So 
far, undertakings representing o\er 44 tirllions lbs, have been received, and, 
as the London Association have cabled again for these particulars from 
Indian controlled concerns, the Committee trust that the several members 
who have still to submit their replies will do so with the least possible delay, 
It is an essential condition to the carrying out of the scheme that adherence 
is obtained in respect of 85% of the Indian tea industry, The necessary 
support from London controlled concerns has been obtained in London, the 
support of Indian controlled concerns is now being ascertained here, and, 
once this has been secured, together with the support of Ceylon produ¬ 
cers, the scheme will be put into operation, 

The Indian Export Duty on Tea.~As arranged at their meeting 
on 21st December, 1920, the Committee wrote to the United Planners’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Southern India, and to the Branches and local Associations, ex¬ 
plaining what had been done to get this duty removed, and recommending 
these bodies to convene special meetings to pass resolutions calling upon 
the Government of India to take immediate action J n the matter. The 
following cable was also addressed to the Indian Tea Association, 
London :— 

Export duty tax we are agitating for repeal Branches C0'Cpe*atirg 
can you assist by representations to India Office or otherwi e *•’ 

The question is engaging the attention of the Com nittee, who 1 1 • con¬ 
sidering what more c&n be done to have the tax withdrawn at the earliest 
opportunity. 
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arrisons I ifosfield, ltd. 

QUIL0N, 8. INDIA. 


Engineers and Contractors, Builders 
of Tea and Rubber Factories. 



HARRISONS & CROSFIELD’S RUBBER SHEETING MILLS.. 


belt or hand driven, single adjustment, with steel or Cast- 
Iron Hollers, built either with Rollers set Vertically, or 
Horizontally.' • " *"rl y 

CAN . BE MADE TO SIJ:IT ANY TYPE OF MARKED SHEETS« 

SOLE AGENTS IN S ItJOIA FOR 

. Rustoo It Proctors’ Gas Sc Oil Engines. ‘ '/'* '' - ■■ ■ 

Davidson’s Sirocco Tea Machinery, , 

> Colombo Commercial Co,, Rubber Machinery. . 
f. t IJ BobinsqtSst'Eohb,er-M^ebitieryv■ 

Lee Howls’ Pumping Machinery. 

’■ ;• : .Paasburg',Type E^fers; 1 ;,-'’'i v*;.-” 

.. /-'s ...Brbwi)s , 'Triple-'Acfion''Tea”RjDjJj«rs. '.*ij 

'-V'•'Ato Whyte’s .Wire'Rot^swTeaBhdpt*,'So*. 
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Estate Supplies. 

Country Made Tea and Rubber Chests. 

PACKING MATERIALS— 

Hoop Iron—-Wire Nails—Block Tin 
TEA LEAD- 

4 oz.. 3 oz , and 2^ oz. 

Cnfc to suit buyers requirements. 

Rubber Collecting Tools & Appliances. 

DISINFECTANTS AND" FUNGICIDES- 

Izal—Brunolinutn—Carbolineutu Hevemuc. 

Green Leaf Transport Bags—Coir Mats & Matting 

All Sorts of Estate Tools & Requisites. 

AGENTS FOR: 

Veuesta, Limited 

Vacuum Oil Company 

Raleigh Cycle Company Limited. 

TILE WORKS AT QUILON- 

Output 32,00,000 per month. 

SAW MILLS— 

Furniture oi all binds careful'y made 
For full particulars :„nd prices, &c., apply to:— 

Harrisons & Crosfield. Ltd., 

QUILON 

AND AT 

Calicut, t oohiu, Alleppey, Kottayam and Ti.vmd urn 
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Regulation ol< tiu shipments m<om India to the United King* 
DOM —(tf) J aunarv 1921 shipments *—With reference to the intimation in 
circular No, <S0 of 22ml IVmiibor, 1020, to the tfleet that the regulation 
arran^m *nt lor J uumv, UUl, under which tea ;hipm a nts from Calcutta 
and Chittagong were to be re-»uicted to K'\, monthly ol the estimated 1920 
crop of 350 million 11 h., would be automatically undertaken by shippers who 
were parties to the arrangements alfecting shipments in October! November 
and December, 1920, a member asked for more definite information regarding 
thesuppoit for this arrangement before agreeing to it The member estimat¬ 
ed the 1920 crop would be nearer 320 million thin 350 million lbs,, and he 
suggested that restricted shipments should be based on the actual outturns 
of 1920. In discussing this question, the Committee bore in mind that the 
main reason for restricting shipments is to prevent a repetition of the exper¬ 
ience of January, 1920, when seven steamers were diverted to outports be¬ 
cause ttierc* was no accommodation in London. They were inclined to agree 
that a more definite bads for individual sh-ppers might be instituted, through 
which a butler e-timite could be made of the percentage of the membership 
which agieed to the regulation arrangement, and, with this object in view, 
the Secretary was instructed to submit, for the consideration of the Com¬ 
mittee, a biief summary of the arrangements, made during 1920, for 
regulating shipments from India to Great Britain, 

Bon.BR Laws Commit tub, —It was mentioned in the proceedings of 
21st December, 1920, thit the Association had been requested to nominate 
a representative to give evidence before the Boiler Laws Committee during 
their short stay in Calcutta. Through the kind offices of Messrs, Duncan 
Bros. & Co., Mr. R, M, White, their Inspecting Engineer, had been 
secured to represent the Association, and it was subsequently arranged that 
the Chairman. Mr. A. I). Gordon, would accompany Mr. White to support 
his evidence, which wis requited on 6th January, 1921. In connection with 
the questionnaire submitted by the Boiler Laws Committee, it is recollected 
that, in reply to a reference in January 10*7 from the Marine Depart* 
ment of the Government of Bengal, regarding a proposal to extend 
the Bengal Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, 1879 to the 
places in the Presideuoy, including the tea growing districts, where 
it was not in force, the Committee of that time said they saw 
no necessity for the proposed extension, and that they did not therefore 
favour the proposal, With this view the present Committee agreed, and, in 
anticipation of the appointment on 6th January, 1921, it was now decided, to 
address the P* evident of the Boiler Laws Committee with reference to the 
above correspon lance, and,to explain that for the reasons, (l) that inspec¬ 
tions were unnecessary, (2) that the expense entailed was too great, and (3) 
that the proposal was impracticable, the Committee were opposed to 
inspections being undertaken of boilers in use for the needs of the tea 
industry in the tea growing districts. 

Tea Cultivation in Afghanistan.— In connection with a reference 
from the Afghan Agent, Peshawar City, regarding two competent men 
required to help in extending tea cultivation in Afghanistan, the Com¬ 
mittee decided to suggest that the Agent might advertise for suitable men* 


THE AFRICAN OIL PALM# 

A NEW PLANTATION INDUSTRY. 

The well-known palm oil and paitn kernels of commerce are both 
obtained from the fruit of the African oil palm, The oil occurs in the 
fleshy pulp which surrounds the nuts, poth materials are at present 
produced from trees growing wild in the forests of West Africa, and largely 
jq Rcitisl} West Africa, wh«re the industry is a mnst important cue* 
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quantities of palm oil are used as food in West Africa, and. in addition, 
many thousands of tens are sent annually to the United Kingdom and other 
countries where the oil is need for making soar) and candles, and to some 
extent for the preparation of edible fats. There ib aUo a large export 
trade in palm kuneU, the o 1 of vvh’ch is largely emplojed in the margarine 
industry. 

The valuable nature of these products, obtain* d lion) tin w Id oil palm 
in West Attica, has led to trials being made clscwhtre in the cultivation of 
the palms in properly kept plantations Success has been already obtained 
on such plantations in Sumatra and Malaya, where the palm grows well* 
and it is probable that in the Eastern tropics the African oil palm will 
become a plantation crop of great importance. 

An article on the African oil palm, dealing with all aspects of the 
subject, appears in the current number of the Bulletin of the Imperial 
Institute (London, John Murray, price 3s Gd). It is shown in this article 
that an oil-palm plantation may generally be expected to yield larger 
prrlits than those obtainable from cocoanuts 


THE MARKETS, 

Coffee, 

Our cable this week quotes “ A ” coffee, on a quiet market, 114s. per 
cwt. At the time of resumption of our weekly cable in the beginning of 
October last the price was 122s. By the end of that month it had declined 
to 118s. and then 115s. n November. An increase of Is, to 116a. carried 
us to lOth'Pecember, since when the price has remained unchanged at 
115s. until this week. 'I he tendency has thus been steadily, though not 
rapidly, downwards. It is interesting to see, in the periodical reports received, 
the presumed reasons for this continued quietness. The absence of new 
crop, of course, has a quietening influence always at th‘s time of year, but the 
present situation is controlled more by the quality offered and by the conti¬ 
nental exchanges. 1 he export demand would appear to be confined to the 
better descriptions, which is understandable in view of the high price it is 
necessary to pay in France or Germany at the ruling rate of exchange. 
Consumers are not going to pay excessively for anything but the best. 
Early in December, it was reported that restrictions as between the port 
of Hamburg and the interior had been removed, and it was hoped that this 
would be a favourable point. Ordinarily, it would have a far reaching t ffect, 
but a simultaneous depreciation in exchange so militated against the export 
trade that the removal of the restrictions has had apparently no t fleet. 

There were no public auctions in Xmas week, but the private market 
was firm. New crop Costa Kicas were scarce, apd in the absence of advice 
of fresh shipments there was an increased demapd for Mytoics. Owii g to 
a strike in Brazil, scarcely any shipments are being made. 


London Coffee Returns. 

Home 


Consumption. 

1920. 

1919. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

For week ended 


December 11 ... 275 

406 

For 50 weeks ended 


F'wjpher U „,hf».33g 

17.534 


Export. Stock. 


1920. 

1919. 

3920. 

1919. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons* 

Tons, 

254 

ISO 

20,122 

20,663 


mn 


w 
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Locally, there is nothing fresh to report, The new rates of freight by 
Clan Line* are as follows : — 

London ... <}f)s 


l?y direct steameis less 
10°o rebate 


There is uo change mean- 


Antwerp ... 95s 

Marseilles ... 100s, 

Rotterdam ... 102 'Os 

Hamburg ... U5s J 

the old rate being 135s. for all contract ports, 
while as regards Havre. 

Tea. 

The price of tea should form an interesting study in the near future, in 
view of the reoti etions now in force, both in crop production and in ship* 
meats from India. For some time past the tone of the London rmiket has 
shown a considerable improvement, although reports still emphasize the 
diflimUy of selling common and low-medium grades. Teas above 1 0 ■=. 
pell freely, but th* trade seems indifferent to the lower qualities. No \ ubhc 
auctions were held during Xmas we< k. but a fair amount of business wzs 
d ms privately, and it was generally conceded that there was every prospect 
of a strong deunud in the New Year, when the market reopened on 
January did. 


OidMCiAi. Statistics ot hie Te\ Tr\dk oi? the United Kingdom. 


One Mouth ended November JO. 


Imports— 

(191JI lbs. 

(1919) lbs, 

(1920) tbs. 

India 

35,120 083 

J(>,720,8J4 

21,044,484 

Ceylon 

(>.*198 111 

13,205 4J5 

9,813,*103 

China 

1,*170,7)5 

2 118,527 

1,239.318 

Jiva Sumttra and oiher 
Dutch possessions ... 

1.704 yu 

5 ,206 203 

4,483,403 

Other Countries 

414 014 

J 68 > 71 tS 

05,851 

Total Imports *. 

45,208,793 

58 039,777 

30,61(1,340 

Home Consumption 

27,05b 007 

30,303,767 

31 532,471 

Export 

5 179,612 

2,350,104 

3.583,723 

Total Deliveries... 

32,^35,679 

32,053,871 

J5,116,104 

Stock on November JO .» 

123,131 GOO 

10,980,100 

227,903,000 


Eleven Months ended November JO. 

Imports—• 

(im.il iih. 

(1919) lbs. 

(1020) lbs. 

India 

173 <>53,181 

215,55 4,507 

231,018,795 

Ceylon 

103,101,699 

125 913,555 

120.608 318 

China ... 

11,917,293 

23 076,996 

14,981,543 

Java Sumatra and other 
Dutch possessions ... 
Other Countries 

30 017.738 

30,228 688 

36,772 890 

3,138,091 

6,513 135 

1,930,017 

Total Imports... 

334,178,032 

437 , 286 , an 

405,371,572 

Home Consumption 

280,396,014 

360.242 900 

362,612,654 

Export 

53,120,723 

27,206 710 

38,551,150 

Total Deliveries... 

334,022,737 

387,440,019 

401,163,804 


in 


*n 


Stock 04 Ntmialjaf 30... 
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INDIAN PENINSULA RUBBER AND TEA ESTATES 

FIRST ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The first annual ordinary general meeting of the above company was 
held at th* offices of the company, Mincing Lane House, Eastcheap, E.C. 3, 
on Wednesday, December 15th, 1920, at 12 noon, the chairman of the com¬ 
pany (Mr. H. P. E. Drayton) presiding, the other directors present being 
Messrs, Herbert Wright and P. K. Read. Capt. E. G. Wmdle, the other 
director, is in India on the business of the company. 

Mr. E. H. Dorn, representing the secretaries, having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman said: The report and accounts have been in your posses¬ 
sion for the customary period, and I presume you will as usml permit me to 
take them as read. Before going into the accounts 1 should like to draw 
your attention to the sale of the Paralai Estate for £85,000, and certain 
other sums for valuation of crops, advances, stock, etc , not yet adjusted. 
We think we may take some credit for the sale which we wore able to 
arrange which has relieved the company from the cost of carrying on such 
an expensive estate for the past and future years the result be rig we shall 
be spared a very large loss which would have inevitably resulted under exist¬ 
ing circumstances with regard to tea had we to carry on that estate for the 
past and present years ; this would have meant a loss for this year of pro¬ 
bably 6d. a lb. or more on every lb. of tea produced, and we should have 
been bound to carry on our cultivation there so long as we could find funds 
for that purpose so as to preserve our labour. I may say we were very 
reluctant to sell that estate over which we as a Board have spent so many 
anxious hours, but when we realise how far the price of tea has fallen and 
how much money would have been required to carry on we feel that our 
action is fully justified. Some elaboration of the accounts is due to you, 
and 1 propose to give vou a few details before dealing with the general 
position. Taking first the trading account, the item of £34,618 12s. 4d. for 
estate expenditure represents an expenditure in India of Rs. 346,186 taken 
into account at the average remittance rate of exchange for the period 
covered, viz , 2s. per rupee. I shall have something to say on the 
question of exchatige later on. This item of £34,618 12s, 41 is sub-divided 
as follows :—Expenditure on Paralai Estate, £l 1,567 10s. 3d., and on the 
other estates £23,051 2s. Id, The various items of estate expenditure were 


as follows 

Management, superintendence and allowances ... £ 3,906 

Rent, taxes, medical and miscellaneous ... 1,696 

Tea cultivation ... 2,712 

Tea harvesting, manufacture aud transport 4,235 

Coffee cultivation 4,359 

Coffee harvesting, preparation and transport .. 2,938 

Rubber cultivation ... 3;781 

Rubber harvesting, manufacture and transport ... 6,327 

Upkeep of buildings ... 3,096 

Interest on bank loan in India ... 213 

Upkeep of grain lands ... 432 

Coast agent’s expenditure ... 844 

Minor products ... 79 


Total ««* £34,61* 
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Before going any further I may say that this expenditure includes the 
few weeks which elapsed between the winding-up of the old company on 
May 20th, 1019, and the registration of the new company on June 16th, 1919. 
Directors* fees, including tax, stand at the low figure of £654 7s. 2d Lon¬ 
don administration is made up of secretarial fee and rent of offices and 
general office expenditure. On the credit side of the trading account are 
set out the amounts received on the sale of the various products, 
and the net prices per unit are given in the body of the report. 
Sundry receipts on the estates, £166 17s. 2d., are for the sale of 
sundry minor products. With reference to difference in exchange, 
as I have stated, the Eastern expenditure was taken into account 
at the average remittance rate of 2s. per rupee. We were, however; 
able to remit considerable amounts before the very heavy rise in the rufee 
took place, and consequently there is a credit of £797 17s. 2d. on this 
account. Had the pre-war rate of Is. 4d. prevailed, the estate expendi¬ 
ture would have been reduced by about £11,000. Interest, £l,165 14s. 6d„ 
is accrued interest on the sale price of 1'aralai Estate, less interest paid 
on loans. On the debit side df the profit and loss account we have prelimin¬ 
ary expenses, £876 18$. 4d-, being legal and registration expenses in connec¬ 
tion with the reconstruction of the company. The debentures were paid off 
at 105 per cent* in accordance with the terms of issue as at October 31sf* 
1920. There will, therefore, only be four months’ interest in the next 
accounts. Interest at 6 per cent, [s payable on calls paid in advance, 
which accounts for the item of £7i 16s. 7d. This brings us to the 
result of the year’s work ng, a loss of £8,003 3 3s. 7d. I will first 
deal with the balance-sheet before referring to this. At June 30th the 
shares were 15s. 6d. paid, but on the following day, July 1st* a 
further call of Is. (>d. per share was due, and the shares are now 17s. 
paid. It was originally our intention to make the two remaining calls 
of Is. Od, each payable on January 1st and July 1st next, but in view 
of the general financial stringency we have decided to defer these calls for 
a time, A considerable number of shareholders paid up the last call before 
the actual due date and others have paid up future calls in advance, hence 
the item £6,901 Is. lGd. in the balance-sheet. Loans, £16,287 16s. are an 
advance by the bank of £6,287 16s. or the security of the last call on the 
shares which has since been repaid, and a loan of ^10,000 taken over from 
the old company, the terms which were exactly the same as those of the 
debenture issue, and which accordingly was also repaid at 105 per cent on 
October 31st* Sunday creditors (£15,720) are as follows;— 

£ 


Drafts drawn upon us in India aud in transit on June 30tl 


9,150 

Income tax on debenture and loan interest and on fees 

hi 

1,620 

Interest on loan 


840 

Freights and commercial agents 

** • 

267 

Legal expenses 

«** 

297 

Balance of purchase price of bungalow 


650 

Sundry liquidation expenditure 


168 

Outstanding accounts on estates 

M* 
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All these items have since been repaid. On the credit side of the 
balance-sheet you will notice that we have made two purchases since the 
reconstruction. With regard to the foodstuffs area purchased for £ 3 500 
we were very fortunate in obtaining this area of excellent well-irrigated 
grain lands for such a low price I cannot do better than quote Capt. 
Windle, who made this purchase on our behalf. He says: “ I think we 
have now put ourselves beyond the reach of grain famine in the future. 
The necessity of providing grain and the doing so at cheaper rate than our 
neighbours are good reasons for the purchase; but we have also got a 
very valuable property at a very cheap rate.” With regard to the bungalow 
purchased for £725, this is a large modern building completelv equipped 
with furniture situated on the outskirts of our principal coffee estate, 
the value of which is considerably enhanced thereby. This also is a very 
cheap purchase. Our property account has been reduced by the amount of 
the sale price of Paralai Estate, less certain items of expenditure still in 
suspense. The remaining estates now stand in the books at approximately 
£21 per planted acre without taking into consideration the value of the 
grain lauds. Produce on hand, £*9 512 10s/ 7d , has mostly been brought 
into account at actual prices realised. The balance remaining unsold has 
been valued at 8d per lb. in the case of rubber and approximately 60s. per 
cwt. in the case of coffee, both of which figures we hope will be exceeded. 
With regard to sundry debtors and advances, £9,582 2s. 3d., the total advan¬ 
ces stood at some £ 6,000, and the remainder consists of sundry debts owing 
to us in India and London, which have since been repaid. Amount 
received from sale of Paralai Estate and interest thereon I have already ex¬ 
plained. Cash at bankers and in hand included £7,293 15s. 8J. in the 
bank and on the estates in India, You will see at the head of the balance- 
sheet a note to the effect that the rupee has been taken at an exchange 
of is. 9d. This only refers to the balance-sheet. The expenditure during 
the year was taken at the average rate of 2s., bat on June 30th the rate of 
exchange was down to Is, 9d , consequently all amounts owing by us and to 
us in India, including labour advances, had to be brought into account at 
the exchange of is, 9d. In order that you may the better understand th 3 
vagaries of the rupee exchange I will give you a few figures 


Before the war a rupee cost us 

... Is. 

4d. 

On June 30th, 1919, a rupee cost us 

... Is, 

8d. 

On September 30th, 1919, the exchange was 

Is. 

iod. 

On December 31st, 1919, the exchange was 

2s. 

4id. 

On January 31st, 1920, the exchange was 

2s. 

8d, 

On March 31st. 1920, the exchange was 

... 2s. 

3d. 

And on June 30th, 1920, the exchange waa 

... Is. 

9d. 


The rate of exchange has still further receded since then, which is all to 
our benefit as far as remittances for the current year’s working are concern¬ 
ed, but it seems rather unfortunate, on paper, that our financial year did 
not end on January 31st, in which case our Indian bank balances, labour 
advance and debtors would have appeared a much higher figure than is 
shown in these accounts. In the report we inform you that a large proportion 
of the loss of £8 003 was made on the working of Paralai Estate prior to its 
sale. Allowing a due proportion of London expenses, debenture and loan 
intetegt, etc., to each product the loss is approximately apportioned as fol¬ 
lows;—Tea, ic., Paralai Estate, £5,000 loss, rubber £4,000 loss, an4 
coffee about £l,000 profit. You will perhaps understand this result if I give 
you a few comparative figures of produce prices. A yeir ago to-day the 
price of rubber was 2s. 7id. per lb. We realised a net figure of Is, 
lot tbc portion actually sold, but tq value some 37*GQQ lb« wsftii 
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at the low figure of Sd. per lb net. Our own tea was selling a year ago at 
prices ranging from Is 7'Jd. to Is. 5H per lb., but the maj mty of our tea 
came on the market after the dtaastious fall in tea prices hid taken plaerev 
and we realised only an .average of 8 Hid. per lb. all round. There is not 
the least doubt that, if we had not disposed of Paralai Estate and had con¬ 
tinued to work it throughout the financial period a very much larger loss 
would have berri made. The sale palre of our class of coffee a year ago was 
from 180s. to lOOn, per ewt„ but unfoitunately a considerable drop in the 
price of cofT«-o has <al«o occurred, and we realised an average of only 101s. 
per cwt. On top of all this we had to wotk at a 2s. rupee. All these 
circumstances fully explain the loss on the years work ng With regard 
to the present position we are more favourably situated to tide over the 
present crisis in the plantation industry than the mspritv of companies as 
far as funds are concerned. We have about £ 47,000 in hand at the 
present moment, £ 40,000 of wh'ch is invested m the 6i percent. Trea¬ 
sury Bills. Some of this will be required to keep the estates in fair 
order during the present very bad times, but it is the policy of your directors 
to invest the balance in the safest class of security that can be found 
consistent with a fair return of interest. For the present the money will 
remain in Treasury Bills, but we hope to get a better rate of interest with¬ 
out in any way endangering the capital sum. With the practical failure of 
the present season’s coffee crop, which is general throughout the district 
where our estates are, and rubber at a price which would not bring us in 
as much as Is. per lb., we cannot hope for anything but a very bad year 
and must do the best we can to get through with the smallest possible Joss* 
We have recently had a consultation with several of the laigest shareholders, 
who are well acquainted with >h > present position of the plantation industry, 
and they were quite in agreement with our policy, which is briefly as 
follows:—Wo intend to cut down expenditure to the lowest possible minimum 
and when the present labour contracts for tappers expire, at the end c>f next 
month, we shall seriously consider the question of entirely stopping the 
tapping of rubber for a time unless the price of lubber has very much im¬ 
proved before then. We are pushmgahead with the planting of a hybrid 
coffee of Arabian type, which grows quickly and is a heavy producer of a 
high«class coffee at'two years from planting For this reason and also 
became It is necessary to keep the estates well weeded in order to prevent 
them fiom reverting to jungle, we cannot dispense with the whole of our 
labour, even tempoiarily, but Capb Wiodle, who is nowin India, has the 
situation well in hai d and will run the estates at the lowest possible cost 
until times improve. He informs us that the coffee is in excellent condition, 
and evetythiug possible is being done in the way of Ihion ngout and lopping 
the iuterp’anted rubber to give the coffee the best chance of success. 
We hope for a good crop for the 1921-22 season, but shall be better able to 
judge the position as far as coffee is concerned after the next blossoming 
period in the late spring of next year, In conclusion I may say that we have 
joined in with the Rubber Growers 1 Association scheme for the restriction df 
output, but it is probable that we shall restrict our output by much more 
than the 25 per cent, to which we have agreed. I now beg to propose the 
resolution : “ That the report and accounts for the period ended June 30th, 
1920, as presented be received and adopted.” I will ask Mr. Herbert Wright 
to second this resolution, after which we shall be pleased to answer a ay 
questions, before putting the resolution to the meeting* 

Mr, Herbert Wright said he rose to formally second tho resoliUipn 
whieh had been proposed by the chairman, Be thought he might* while on 
feet, give hie views id ocopectiop yntb tpe policy to pp adopted ip tfc? 
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affairs of the company. In the first place, he imagined that most of the 
shareholders present were fully aware of the present serious position of the 
tea planting industry in India and Ceylon. They all know that both rubber 
and tea were being produced at a big loss. The rate of exchange was a very 
important matter for a company like theirs, which had to make remittances 
from month to month. The company, as they knew, now own five groups of 
estates, having sold one—Paralai. He had before him the accounts of the 
five groups, and also the average costs and expenditure for five years, 
and from a study of these accounts they would see that every effort had 
been made to curtail expenses on the various properties. The rubber crop, 
for instance, was 162 000 lb., which at 9d. per lb. would show £7,088. The 
coffee crop was estimated at 710 cwt., which at 80 s. per cwt. gave £2 840 
—a total of £9,928. As against this the estates expenses amounted to 
£2,028 per month. Thus they would see that they were faced with a loss on 
working of something like £l4,C00 per annum. To reduce this loss and to 
save working expenses, they were tr>ing every possible Practical scheme. 
They had Captain Wiodle in India at the present time, with the object 
of effecting a sale of one, or the whole, of their properties. In one of 
the latest letters they bad had from him he mentioned that there 
were some good estates in the market, many more so than a year 
ago. Some of their own properties were very attractive to young 
men seeking the adoption of planting as a profession for their future 
career, and no effort was being spared to bring the advantages of 
their estate before persons of that class. Thev hoped for the best, although 
the outlook was not encouraging. If was suggested that the labour on a 
number of the estates should be reduced, Mauy of them were doubtless 
aware that many tea properties in India and K Ceylon had been abandoned 
and had gone out of cultivation. They had already been able to effect con¬ 
siderable economies on the labour side. Captain Windle referred to the pos¬ 
sibility of having to abandon tapp’ng altogether; be agreed that every effort 
should be made to reduce labour and even to suspend it altogether in 
some cases, A substantial reduction in the labour force had been effected 
on two estates. In view of the financial position the directors had decided 
for the present to defer calling up the balance due on the shares. The 
cash they had in hand had.been invested in securities of the h'ghest c’ass 
redeemable .at an early date,; No effort would be spared to reduce labour 
wherever possible and to keep the costs of management and maintenance 
down to the lowest level. They had decided to stop tapping on the-ruhber 
estates and reduce 'labour on others. He did not think they could afford 
to reduce the labour on the other propert'es. The directors would be pleased 
to give any further information on the reports and accounts before them, 

Mr. Cable, a shareholder, congratulated the Board on their efforts in 
reducing expenditure and on the successful sale of the Paralai Estate and 
also thanked the chairman and Mr Wright for the full information they had 
given to them that day* He congratulated the directors on their decision to 
keep the capital of the company quite liquid and on the decision not to call 
up the balance of the share capital for the time being or until the situation 
in the rubber industry was very much clearer. There were difficulties in 
the industry to-day, but an alteration for the better was bound to come, as 
every period of depression was always followed by a recovery* 

Another shareholder suggested that the directors should use a portion 
of the profit made on the sale of the estate to make the shares fully paid* 
but Mr- Wright pointed out that there was no profit agreed, 

P ' ' • ' * ' tfo H Qoniiweii , _ ■ 
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PRICE OF w A ” Coffee. 

(By Carle.) 

London, datkd 21st January, 1921. 
112s. Market Quiet. 


INTER-DISTRICT SPORTS. 

Planters will be interested to see the report of the I liter-District Sports 
Sub-Committee, which is published on another page in the form of a letter 
tt> Mr. Congreve, Chairman, U. P. A, S, t„ and with hie consent. It will be 
seen that the Committee have come to the conclusion that, for the moment, a 
tennis tournament is all that wOuld seem feasible, although Rifle Shooting 
is mentiohed as a possibility, and will no doubt be carefully considered by 
the Committee which will come into being with the acceptance o£ the scheme, 
if such is to be its fate. 

As’the Editor of this journal was a Member of the Sub-Committee, wo 
can hardly be expected to criticise, but ute would like to offer a few remarks 
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In view of some correspondence we have had, and by wav of meeting before¬ 
hand one or two questions which may be expected to arise out of the report. 

First we will deal with the entrance fee which, at first glance, seeps high 
(Rs. 100). There are not, however, many Associations, surely, which can¬ 
not afford this sum, particularly as it is the initial entrance fee. and need 
not be repeated. The idea is, that, if 15 teams enter and the trophy costs 
Rs. 400 or Rs. 500, the balance entrance money invested will biing n\ an 
income sufficient to provide miniatures of the trophy, and to pay for (urreut 
expenses. If it fails in this, it can only be by a vciy small -uiu, and thus 
subsequent subscriptions need only be very small. We must pioceed on 
the assumption that there will be a Sports Committee formed, and this 
Committee can decide from the number of entries what to pay for the 
trophy, whether to reduce the subscription or entrance fee, and any other 
point which may arise. Let us hope there will be a full entry, and that 
the scheme will thus be given a send off with a full purse of Rs. 1,500. 

The next point that may come up is the question of group areas. As 
given, they are tentative, and the Committee will no doubt be prepared to 
consider a different grouping if asked to do so*by any team. It is 'obvious 
that, in these days, expense is a thing to be avoided as much as possible, 
and the grouping could be arranged to permit as far as*possible of the 
meeting of teams on some half-way ground. 

The Chairman, in his letter to Mr. Vincent acknowledging receipt of 
the report, says it will be a great thing if we can get a start on this season. 
In this we are emphatically agreed, but preliminaries are often a time¬ 
eating necessity. To obviate this, and until a Committee is formed, we 
offer our services as Honorary Secretary, to collect material and generally 
nurse in its initial stages this welcr me baby. Again, to save expense we 
may dispense with a circular to the various Associations, if they will accept 
this article as an intimation. Thus, all you have to do is write to the 
Editor at once if you have any criticisms; at the same time fill in the appli¬ 
cation form wb’ch will be sent to you by Mr. Vincent, denoting your willing¬ 
ness to join. There is no reason why we should not be in a position to 
close entries by the 28th February, one month hence. 1 his means that the 
draw can be published in the Chronicle of'5th March, giving ample time for 
the preliminary rounds to be played before the end of June, as desired by 
the Committee. 


CENTRAL TRAYANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of Third Quarterly Meeting of this Association, 
held on Saturday, January 8th, 1921, at 10 a. m., 

AT THUNGAMULLAY BUNGALOW. 

Present.— Messrs. E. C. Sylvester (Chairman), 1). McArthur, J, S. Wilkie, 
H. C. Wesfaway, W. I. Hatberell, A, R. St. George, J. II* 
Cantlay, R, J. McMullin, J, F, Fraser, G. F, Meager, A, 
Brewster, W, E. Forbes, G. P. Farley, G. Newton, R» D. 
Hodgson, E. F. Vinen, G.'S. Napier Ford, and W. A. J. Milner 
(Honorary Secretary'. 

Before proceeding with *the7 business of the meeting, the Chairman 
referred to the death of Mr. O, W. Lacey, and asked members to pass a vote 
of sympathy with his wife and family and relatives. This,was passed all 
members standing, 
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L Minutes of last General Meeting were taken as read, and confirmed. 

2. Correspondence. —(a) In connection with the Mundakayam- 
Peermade Tennis match, Mr Wilkie proposed, Mr. Sylvester seconding, that 
a games committee consisting of Messrs Cantlay, Fraser and the Hon. 
Secretary be appointed. This was carried. 

(b) Read and recorded letter from Secretary, U. P. A. S, I. re Atim 
Act. 


(c) Circulation of printed Minutes—It was decided in future that 
separate printed copies of these need not be circulated to e^ry member, as 
they are always published in the Planters' Chronicle, 

3, Report ok Delegates to U. P. A. S. I. General Com¬ 
mittee Meeting, on 6ru December.—A short account of what was 
done at this meeting was read by the Honorary Secretary. 

In connection with Incorporation, Mr, Sylvester mentioned that, from 
what he had learnt in Coimbaiore, it might be necessary to resign our 
Articles of Association, It wa3 decided to leave this matter over to the next 
meeting, pending further information. 

Restriction ok Grot,— It was proposed that all estates should scud 
in monthly crop figures from 1st October, 1920 to the Honorary Secretary, 
and that these should be published. As regards treatment of young estates, 
the Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask the l\ P. A. S. I. if they 
have any information as to the basis on which such gardens should restrict. 

The Delegates' expenses were passed, and a heaity vote of thanks to 
Messrs. McArthur and Sylvester for representing us, proposed by Mr. 
Wilkie and seconded by Mr, West* way, was carried unanimously. 

4. Timber Values.—T he Government Older of 28—10—20 was 
read, and Mr. Sylvester explained whit took place at the conference at 
Trivandrum on 30th October last. 

War Memorial. -A sketch of the memorial plalcTwas passed rouud* 
and approved. As regards the disposal of the balance of tho fund, after 
allowing fot the cost of the plate, it was proposed by Mr, Westaway, 
Mr, Fraser seconding, that the balance subscription from the War Memorial 
Fund be utilised to erect suitable brats altar rail* in the Peermade Church. 

Planters’ Hall And Bonami P, 0.—It wa* decided that these items 
should stand over for the present, till times were better. 

Instructions to Sri Mur am Delegate.—T he subjects were di$« 
cursed, and Mr. Cantlay was fully instructed thereon. 

It was resolved that: the Sri Mulam Delegate should be allowed ex¬ 
penses on the same basis as that fixed for a U. P. A, S. I. delegate (see 
minutes of C. T, P. A. Annual Meeting on 1-5*1920). 

Opening Pbriyar Dam Sluices in Marcii-May.— The Honorary 
Secretary informed the meeting that, so far, he had not received any reply 
to his letter* to fieyertnpeut ou this subject* 
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The Chairman considered that the matter should not be allowed to 
drop, and that the Government should bn further addressed, which was 
approved, especially as March-May should be just the time when thesluices 
could be opened. The Executive Engineer, Madura, was also to be address¬ 
ed and asked whether, in the event of the Travancore Government putting 
forward the proposal, water would be available. 

Roads. —Mr. McArthur,in alluding to the Periakulam-Kuruvanuth Road, 
mentioned the amounts realised by the tolls on this road, totalling Rs. 98,800 
for 69 miles, whereas the contract rale for maintenance was only Rs, 400 a 
mile, the balance, Mr, McArthur understood, being used for other district 
roads, 


Mr. McArthur proposed, Mr, Sylvester seconding “ That this Asso« 
'* ciation draws the attention of the U. P. A, S. I. to the resolution 
“ brought up at the Annual Meeting in Bangalore regarding the 
“ immediate repair of this road, and places before them the figures 
** connected with the revenue furnished by the tolls on the road.’’ 


This was carried unanimously, 
1919-1920:— 

1, Silkuvarapatti, sub-gate 3.6m 

2, Sub-gate at 8 6m 

3, Butlagundu, 12 4m. 

4, Theni, with 2 sub-gates. \ 

5, Uthamalayam. J 

6, Rajendrapuram, 42,1m. 1 

7, Sub-gate at 38 6m. J 


The toll figures are as follows for 

Rs. 35,050 

Rs. 55,000 
Rs. 8,150 

Rs. 98,800 


Election of New Honorary Secretary,— The Chairman having 
explained, that this was necessary, as Mr. Milner was going on home leave 
next month, Mr. Farley proposed, and Mr. Wilkie seconded 

“ That Mr. A, R. St, George be our Honorary Secretary,” which was 
carried. Mr. St George thanked members for electing him. 


Mr. Sylvester then said that he wished to express his appreciation o£ 
the work done by Mr. Milner as Hon. Secretary during the past year, and a 
very hearty vote of thanks was carried, which Mr. Milner suitably acknow* 
ledged. 

The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair and to Mr, and 
Mrs. McArthur for their kind hospitality. 

(Signed) E. C. SYLVESTER, 

Chairman . 

(Signed) A, R, St. GEORGE, 

Honorary Secretary 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION CF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


SBCRETAin'.S Hi PORT No. 3 , 


Coimbatore, 

] 5{h Janu iry, 3921, 


1. Mhnnar-Cochjn Kaiiavav.- With reference to Item 9 of Report 
No* 1* Urn Secretary to Government, P. W. I). Railways, informs us that 
the Railway Board have deputed Mr. Byron to carry out the necessaiy 
survey, and that he is expected to join duty almost immediately. News* 
paper reports state that the survey is to be for a light metre gauge line 
connecting Munnar, in the High Range, with the Cochin btate Railway via 
the Anamalais. 

2. Boiler Laws Committee —The Secretary attended the sitting 
of the Committee held at Coimbatore on the 15th January, and gave evidence. 
The Committee aic in favor of one Act to be applicable to the whole of 
British India, taking the place of the present seven Acts in force in different 
Presidencies and Provinces. They favor the decision as to exclusion of 
certain areas being in the hands of the Government of India. It was the 
opinion of the witness that this, and other matters of detail, should rest with 
the Local Governments concerned. It is unlikely that provisions of the 
proposed Act will apply to Prime Movers other than Steam Engines. As 
pointed out in Item No. 6 of Report No, 1, Associations affiliated to the 
U. P. A are at present interested only as to IS Steam Boilers (five railway 
engines in Travancore would not come under provisions of the Act), but the 
total Factories, Curing Houses using power probably amount to between 
250 and 270. 

3. International Labour Conference—Geneva—Stii April, 
1921,—The agenda of this as regards Agricultural Ouestions is,— 

( a ) The adoption of the Washington decisions to agricultural labour. 

(1) Regulation of the hours of work 

(2) Measures for prevention of, or provid’ng against unemploy* 

ment 

(3) The protection of women and children 

(b) Technical agricultural education 

(e) Living in conditions of the agueultural workers 

idj Guarantee of the rights of Association and combination 

(«) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age. 

Mr. N. B, Saklatvala, of Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd , has been appointed 
tfce delegate for Employers of Labour. Each delegate can be accompanied 
by two advisers for each item on the Agenda, and we hive been asked tp 
nominate one or more advisers, whose expenses will be met by Govern* 
ment* Delegates at the last conference realised that the application of a 
40 hours week to agriculture presented difficulties. The Mill*owner&’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay, after discussion decided to differentiate between “ Orga* 
nised” agriculture, f.tL, tea, sugar, etc., and the great body of agricultural 
labour outside the large organisations of planters. The question of appoint¬ 
ing advisers has been referred to the Indian Tea Association, and the 
Executive Committee are considering the matter of nomiuat ng someone 
from S* India as a4 y ! se * if > ibe Employers’ delegate, 

(Signed) H. WABDINGTQN, 

' ' ' 
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INDIAN PENINSULA RUBBER AND TEA ESTATES 

FIRST ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

( Continued ) 

Mr. T. E. Williams, another shareholder, said he was one of those who 
were very anxious that the resources o£ the company should be conserved 
carefully and kept as liquid as possible. Nothing effectively could happen to 
improve the situation in the lubber world until the large amount of stocks 
now in hand were depleted, but that could baldly happen unless there was 
an exceptionally great increase in consumption, or a much greater effort was 
made to reduce production. If production could be reduced to one-third, it 
would even then take some time to use up the stocks in hand, and every 
effort should be made by companies interested in the rubber growing 
industry to use the most drastic means in their power to prevent the 
market from being further glutted, Tht-y had i/17,000 m hand, which was 
invested in Treasury bills, while there was still a liability of 3s. on the shares. 
He hoped the directors would not call that amount up without calling together 
some of the principal shareholders, and acting in agreement with them. They 
might sell the other estates, and distribute the proceeds. He was satisfied if 
the directors would leave the money m Treasury bills until such time as it 
could be put out into the properties, While not a pessimist, he did not 
want the directors to be too enamoured of safe securities. The Govern¬ 
ment had given them a good many of those things lately, and there had been 
heavy depreciation. He did not like the idea of looking up money, and 
they could not be oblivious to The things that were being said around them, 

Mr. Cable, a shareholder, while he joined in endorsing this view, point¬ 
ed out that the mention of large stocks by itself was not of much value, 
unless a comparison were made with the average stocks of rubber usually 
in hand, for there were always large stocks of rubber being carried in the 
chief manufacturing centres of .the world. He hoped that the d rectors 
would not be reduced to the necessity of allowing their estates to go out of 
cultivation altogether, for experience had taught them that, if an estate were 
abandoned and allowed to go out of cultivation, it was a very difficult and 
costly process to reclaim it. 

Mr. Wright made a further reference to a letter which had been receiv¬ 
ed from Captain Windle, and mentioned their fellow director had pointed 
out that the expenses must be kept down to the proportion of area tinder 
cultivation, and the problem before them was whether to abandon or to 
lower expenses. To abandon the estates altogether meant practically wiping 
them out as a total loss, for a coffee plantation, particularly, reverted to a 
jungle in a few weeks if it was neglected, As to the suggestion of Mr, 
Williams, the directors would, without the necessity of forming any* 
thing in the shape of a committee, be pleased to consult with some 
of the principal shareholders, as they had done before, The money the 
company had would be left in Treasury bills for a time. 

Another shareholder asked what portion of the company's property bad 
been sold, and the chairman replied that the area sold was about three-fifths. 
Another shareholder suggested that perhaps the best thing would be for 
the company to sell the whole of its properties. 

The Chairman; We are doing that, if we can. 

After some further discussion the report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

The Chairman then moved that Mr. Herbert Wright be re-elected a 
director of the company. This was seconded by ttfr. F, K, Read, and 
unanimously adopted, 

The auditor (Mr, P. A. Rutherford) having been re-elected* the meeting 
with si hwty vest,! nf thanks' tq Cfwnnau« * ' " * 
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THE AUXILIARY FORCES AGT, 

Act XLIX of 1920. 

The following is a rcmim of the provisions of the above Act 

Every person who is a European British subject, or was enrolled in the 
I. i) I<\ except under Section 12 of that Act, or British 
Classes to be eu- subject of European descent to the male line, or satis- 
rolled. ties the conditions prescribed for enrolment of persons 

not being British subjects who has attained the age of 
16, and is not a member of His Majesty’s Regular Forces, shall be eligible 
for enrolment, and may apply for set vice with any particular unit located 
in the area within which he resides. 

Every person enrolled shall be liable to training as prodded und‘er the 
Act, and after the ag* of 18 to perform military service. 
Preliminary Train- Under the age of 31 he shall undergo preliminary train¬ 
ing. ing as specified in Schedule I, provided that, if such preli¬ 

minary training cannot be completed in the first year, it 
may at discret on of competent military authority be completed in the 
second year. Provided that any person who has completed the training 
required bv the Indian Defence Force Act 1917, or who has served for 6 
months in H. M. Regular Forces, or who is certified by competent military 
authority to have undergone adequate training, shall be deemed to have 
completed the preliminary training required, 

Every person who is entitled to rank as an Officer of His Majesty’s 
iwin/Hnoi Train Forces shall undergo such periodical training as may 
. * be laid down in regulations, others enrolled under this 

Act shall be included in the following classes 

(a) The Active Ci.ass, consisting of all Commissioned Officers of 

the Auxiliary Force, and members of the force until 31 years 
of age. 

(b) The First (A) Class of the Reserve.*- Those between 31 

and *0. 

(o) The Second (B) Class of the Reserve,- Those over the 
age of 40, 

and ihall undergo the periodical training specified in Schedule I for the 
Class in which he is for the time being included. But any member may 
apply to be included foj: any training year in any class for which more 
periodical training is specified, and the competent military authority may 
reduce or remit the amount of traiuing to be undergone by ^ny 'member cr 
any unit, or part thereof. 

Every enrolled person shall, if required, present him^wslf for such 
medical examination as may be necessary to determine 

Medical the extent td which he is fit to undergo qutytary faafa- 
Examination, ing, or to perform service. 

No person shall be transferred from the Infantry to another Branch, or 
from one unit to another, without his consent, unless he 

'jVaoster^ change his residence* ^vhen a competent military anktaj 

' fit? my \nmhy such pmcp a 
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Any enrolled person of 45, or who has completed four years’service, 
shall on application made by him be discharged, or 
Discharge, on recommendation of an Advisory Committee, may he 
dischaiged, 

Na enrolled person can be called upon to serve beyond the limits of the 
prescribed military area in which the unit to which he 

Service, belongs is located, except when the senior officer pre¬ 

sent considrrs it necessary to proceed beyond those 
limits in the course of m lit ary operations, anv portion of the Auxiliary 
Forces which has been called out shall be replaced by regular troops as 
soon as circumstances permit, and shall not be required to perform such ser¬ 
vice after such replacement. 

Dae or more advisory committees have been constituted for each pre- 
scribed military area, and the Governor-General will 

Advisorv prescribe the duties, powers and procedure of such 
'Committees. committees, in particular in respect of which the 
military authority shall be bound to give effect to 
tfheir recommendations 

No enrolled person shall be liable to oav anv municipal or other tax in 
t Tftvatmn re spe ct to a horse, bic\ cle, motor bicycle or car which 
he is authorised to maintain in his capacity as a 
member of the Auxiliary Force. if 


SCHEDULE I—TRAINING. 


1. Preliminary— 

"(a) For Infantry ... 32 days and annual musketry course, 
(b) For other Branches 40 days and annual musketry course. 


2. Periodical-* 

(}) Active Class, 

(a) For Infantry ... 16 days and annual musketry course, 

(b) For o'her Branches 20 days and annual musketry or gun 

- course. 


(2 s , First <A) Class Reserve— 

(a> Tor Infantry ... 6 days and annual musketry course, 

* (b) For other Branches, 10 days and annual musketry or gun 

course, 

. v 

(31 Seqou d (B) Class Reserve-* 


v -'(a) Tor Infantry ...] j 

Mfb)) For other Bran- r Annual musketry course. 
—— — ches ... 


A day deemed to consist of four hqurs of actual military drill or 

inatruotipi^ ^n<J g lay be im*dp up of (ructions of a day not more ttmu tow 
pumper, ~ 11 
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INTER-DISTRICT SPORTS. 

It will be remembered that a small sab-committee was appointed at the 
lasl meeting of the General Committee of the U. P. A. S, I.to report on the 
possibilities of Inter-District Sports, This Sub-Committee, consisting of 
Messrs, A. C. Morrell (West Coast), G. McPherson (Mundakayam) and 
Edwin Vincent of the U. P. A. S. I. staff, have now agreed upon a scheme 
which Mr* Vincent, on behalf of the Committee, has embodied ia the follow¬ 
ing letter to Mr. Congreve, Chairman of the U. P. A, S. I. 

Coimbatore, 

11th January, 1921, 

a R. T, Congreve, Esq., 

Chairman, U, P. A. S. I., 

Valparai P. 0. 

tntep-DistiMct Sports, 

Sir,—A t the last Meeting of the General Committee of the U. P. A, 
S. I., a sub-committee was formed consisting of myself, Mr. G. McPherson 
(Mundakayam) and Mr. A. C. Morrell (West Coast) to go into the question 
of Inter-District Sports and report. The sub-committee accordingly held a 
meeting that evening (December 6th, 1920), in the Office of the Coimbatore 
Club, and after a full discussion of the matter I was instructed to report as 
follows 

The Committee are agreed that the holding of Inler-District Sports, such 
as Hockey, Football, Cricket, etc, is not feasible at present for two reasons, 

(1) the difficulty of large numbers of men (11 to 151 getting away at the same 
time, and possibly three or four times in one year, 12) the absence in most 
districts of suitable grounds, with the consequent lack of practice in games 
such as those mentioned. 

The Committee are agreed that the scheme should not include indoor 
games, thus ruling out such games as Billiards, Card Games, etc. 

The Committee thus accept the suggestion made at the meeting, and 
consider that, for the present it will suffice to hold an Inter-District Tennis 
Tournament, in which the U, P. A, S. I. Head Quarters and Branches 
may enter a team. 

The following rules should form the basis of the tournament 

(1) The following shall be eligible to play, vi*. 

(i) European Employees of Estates belonging to a District 

Association affiliated to the V, P. A. S. L 

(ii) European Employees of the U. P. A, S* I. 

(2) Each District and the U. P, A, S. I* shall be represented hy a 

team of not more than three men. , - 

(3) The Tournament shall be a knock out one, and, drfliiiatily, the 

draw for the first round shall be in areas thus i—- 

(Group 11 A ”) Southern Area.—S outh fravancote, 

S teams. Mundakayam* Peermade* 

, . . Weat'ffiOast and Higk^Range. 
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(Group “ B ”) 
5 learns. 


Central Area.—A oamallais, Nilgn«?, 

Wynaad, Nilgiri- Wvnaad, and 
U. P. A. S. I. team. 


(Group “ C ") 
5 teams. 


Northern Area — Bababudios, Coorg, 

North Mysore, South Mysore, 
and Shevaroys, 


This atrangement is suggested to obviate extensive travelling such as 
would ensue if South Travancore, for instance, were drawn against the 
Bababudins. 


(4) . The matches in the preliminary rounds should be two singles 
(best of 3 sets) and one doubles (best of 3 sets). 

(5) . In the Group semi-finals and finals, the matches should be two 
singles (best of five sets) and one doubles (best of 5 sets). 

(fil. To further obviate extensive travelling, teams may meet on 
neutral Courts if thev mutually agree to do so. Thus, Anamallais and 
Wynaad in Group “ B” could, if they wished, meet at Coimbatore. 

(7) . Group semi-finals may be plaved on any neutral ground mutually 
agreed upon, but the Group finals shall be played on neutral Courts decided 
upon by the Committee, preferably at Coimbatore or Bangalore. 

(8) , The first Entrance Fee shall be Rs. 100 from each team, and the 
total thus received shall be earmarked as follows 

(a) A challenge cup, value Rs 400 shall be purchased, and shall form 
the trophy. It can never be won outright, but shall remain 
in the possession of the winning team until next played for, 

(5) The balance money shall be invested, and the proceeds placed in 
the hands of the Honorary Secretary of the Tournaments* for 
current expenses, postages, etc , and should be sufficient also 
to provide three miniatures of the trophy, one for each member 
of the winning team. 

f 9\ All other expenses in connection with this competition ahall be 
borne by the teams themselves. 

(10\ The preliminary round« should invariably be completed by the 
end of June each year, and th a date of the finals shall he fixed by the Com¬ 
mittee, and shalt take place at any time they may decide between the 1st 
July and 31st December of each year. 

Provided 15 teams enter, i.e., 14 Associations and one U* P* A* S* I# 
team, the draw would be as follows in each Group 

1ST Round. A and B byes. 

C versus D, 

E Bye. 

2nd Round. (1) A versus B. f 

(2) £ versus winners of C and D, 

Winners of (1) play winners of 


Finals* 
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Thi^ would leave three teams, one from each Group, in the semi-finals, 
and there would be one match and one bye. In the Group finals the 
winners of the m itch wou'd play the team drawing the bye. 

This, rotiijhlvi is iho outline of our proposal, and wc recommend the 
immediate nmoduction of the tournaments, so that the preliminary rounds 
may be dispos* d of before 30th June, 1921. 

Fmthor details can be woricod out if accessary by t^e Committee to 
be formed. 

The Committee also considered the possibility of combining rifle shoot¬ 
ing with the tennis tournament, but decided not to elaborate this. We leave 
it as a suggestion which may hter on be discussed if thought feasible. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) EDWIN VINCENT, 

For the Inter-District Sports Sub-Committee. 1 

(Note by Editor, P. C,) This matter is dealt with ecit >rially. 


RUB3ER TREES RESISTANT TO LEAF-FZLuL, 

There is no need, iu these pages, to dilate on the importance of the 
leaf-tall disease of rubber caused by Pbytophthora Meadii, The damage it 
does is but too well known, and its efficient control is recognised as a matter 
vitally affec ing the future of rubber planting iu South India. 

There are three chief methods of combating a plant disease— 

(1) Med emu! and hygienic treatment, c g. spraying, removing, and 

burning diseased pans, etc. 

(2) Increasing the resistant power of the plant by improving its general 

health, e g. by better cultivation, manuring, draining, etc. 

(3) Substitute of an immune or more resistaut variety. 

The first two methods have been studied in some detail in the case o£ 
leaf-fall, but though some control is possible on these lines, the position is 
still very far from satisfactory, The third method, substitution of a resistant 
variety, has not received the attention it deserves, and it is with the object 
of drawing attention to this subject that this note is written. 

A few months ago I went round a number of rubber estates, and saw a 
very large amount of leaf-fall. It appeared to be almost universal, though 
varying in degree in different places, A very noticeable fact was that, in 
all places alike, occasional quite healthy trees could be found scattered 
over infected fi ‘Ids, Such trees, covered with dark green old leaf, were 
often surrounded by badly diseased trees with practically no green leaf on 
them, and in the distance, showed up as green spots on a bare hillside. 
They were frequently better grown than their neighbours, and were generally 
full of small branches, showing that their young shoots had not died 
back in p**ev*ous years, as in the case of diseased trees. In some cases 
it was known that they had not suffered from loaf-fall in previous years, 
but th’s ought to bo verified by observation of marked trees for several 
seasons, ’ 1 

To what factor or factors is this very marked disease-resislanoe due ? 
If to inherent Qualities of the trees concerned—then a resistant strain 
btcoom po8i)b|f P If merely to some accidental conditions * 0 .g. of rtua* 
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tion or treatment, then there is nothing doing in the plant-breeding line. A 
definite answer to the above question can onlv be obtained by direct experi¬ 
ment, but it is worth while considering whether there are any obvious 
conditions that might be responsible. 

In the first place, ordinary soil conditions that vary over definite areas 
may be ruled out. It is true that such conditions inav affect the severity 
o£ leaf-fall on the trees generally—I saw a case at Mundakayam where 
manuring appeared to ha\e lessened the severity—but this effect would bo 
noticeable over definite areas and could not accouni for single resistant 
trees scattered over various types of land. It is possible that a pocket of 
good soil on a poor hillside might affect a single tree onb,but in more 
favoured situations, larger areas of similarly good soil would occur, and 
these would affect groups of trees. 

There appear to be very few conditions that would affect only 
scattered individual trees. Some that suggest themselves are: - a clear 
space round a tree due to blanks or other causes ; occasional trees 
raised from seed at stake in a clearing planted with stumps; occasional trees 
rested, among others being tapped. All of these have to be turned down, 
however, as they do not appear to fit the facts. 

So far as can be judged without experiment, therefore, it is very pro* 
bable that the disease-resistance is due to inherent qualities of the trees 
concerned. This could be tested by propagating selected trees and growing 
their progeny mixed with ordinary stock, thereby determining whether resist¬ 
ant trees transmit this property to their progeny. Even if this property is 
inherent in the parent it does not follow that it will breed true from seed 
just as, for instance, a seedling apple tree may not produce fruit of the 
same quality as its parent. In order to avoid this complication in the initial 
experiment, it would be advisable to employ some method of vegetative 
reproduction, 

Various methods should be tried in the first instance, e.g. budding, 
grafting, cuttings, layering, etc. It is important to remember that in budding 
and grafting the roots system of the scion is not reproduced, and should 
the resistance of the parent be due to some special quality of its root- 
system, the progeny would not possess Ibis. In order to make sure of 
getting definite evidence in the main experiment, cuttings, layers or gootees 
ought, therefore, to be employed. At the same time, should budding or graft¬ 
ing prove successful, there would be a possibility of tap*workin& existing 
trees, and for this reason one of these methods should also be employed. 

Thus two experiments are necessary, and their best .form would bn as 
follows : — 

I, When planting a new clearing of ordinary stock put in a 

line, or preferably two o* three lines at some little distance apart, of 
stock raised from a selected resistant tree, or trees, by cuttings, layer# or 

gootees. These lines should go right across the clearing, over all types 

of soil. 

II. (a) In a young clearing planted with ordinary stock, graft or bud 
lines of the young trees already established with scions from a selected 
resistant tree or trees, or, 

(6 Graft on bud seedling in the nursery and then put them out 

as in I. 

It might be some years before the results of this experiment became 

visible, as young trees appear to be generally le3s susceptible to leaf-fail 

than older ones. In some cases, however, young clearings are attacked, and 
it is quite possible that results would begin to show in two or three 
years, 
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Very much more might be written on this subject but this note is intend 
ed to bo rather suggestive than exhaustive. Two further points may be 
mentioned howewr. 

Nothing his boon said about these special trees except in regard to thoir 
freedom from disease. As a matter of fact, they are frequently very heavy 
yielders though some hive been seen that were suffering from brown bast, 
and giving no l.iteK It should be possible, if there is anything in this line 
of work at all, to iaho stock combining disease-resistance and heavy yield of 
rubber. Several trees are known that are very promising from this point of 
view, e.g. one at Moopiy, of which Mr. Mead says '* I have one tree at 
my bungalow which has resisted Phytophthora Meadii for 10 years, to my 
knowledge. Incidentally, this is usually running at 8 p m , and must give 
about as much rubber as ten ordinary trees.” 

It is noticeable that the res stant trees generally bear little or no seed. 
It is possible that th lr freedom from d sense may be partly connected with 
this fact. Mr. MaoKae has shown that the disease first attacks the fruits, 
and then spreads to the leaves, and he has suggested the stripping of 
fruits as a preventive measure. The absence of fruits on a single tree 
might slightly reduce the degree of infection, though it would not prevent 
the disease altogether, since infection would take place from surrounding 
trees. Cases were seen where the branches of a badly diseased tree 
actually mixed with those of a resistant tree without appearing to infect the 
latter. 

As already stated, this note is intended to be suggestive only* I know 
far too little about rubber for it to be anything else. It would be interesting 
to hear what experienced rubber planters think of the general idea; also, 
from the point of view of the possibility of doiug some work on this 
question, any information they could give about disease-resistant frees 
would be very useful, 

F. K. Parnell, 

244-1921. 


DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE, MADRAS. 

THE MANGO HOPPER PEST AND ITS CONTROL. 

Leaflet No, III of 1917 

The insect called “ the mango hopper ” is one of the worst enemies 
of the mango tree, and causes considerable damage to the crop in certain 
years, This is specially the case in the important mango tracts of 
Chitioor and Salem, in Southern India. There are extensive orchards 
containing trees of very good varieties in these parts, and within the last 
few years several complaints have been received of crop failure due to the 
attacks of this pest. Year after year the trees in the gardens blossom in 
profusion during the cold weather, and great hopes are entertained o£ a 
good crop in the corning season. These hopes, however, end in disappoint¬ 
ment in many cases. For, in several of the gardens, within a week or two 
after blossoming, the flower buds and blossoms turn brownish and gradually 
wither away. The few first formed fruits drop, and the foliage becomes 
covered with a sticky juice presenting a dark sickly appearance. Ignorant 
cultivators attribute various causes to this phenomenon ; but the real cause 
of the damage is in fact the mango hopper. 

Nature and Extent of Damage. -During the cold weather, when 

$9 put oqt flower skoqt 8 * thousands of this insect appw suck Vfy 
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the juice from the shoots and flower stalks, and this drain of the tree 
sap makes the flowers and buds dry and wither. When one approaches a 
badly infested tree, clouds of hoppers move about like mosquitoes, and make 
a rustling noise as they dash against the foliage. The sweet ju ce thrown 
out by myriads of theso insects after feeding on the tree sap wets the soil 
around the tree, and thousands of flies, bees and other insects are attracted 
by this secretion. When there is a severe infestation, the (kch~ in fact 
the whole, garden-presents a sickly sight. The trees me deprived of the 
fruits and blossoms, and the leaves appear shiny and covered with a sooty 
mould ; and thousands of cast skins of the hopper are found on the shoots 
and leaves. In some''trees, where the flowering appears very promising, it 
often hapoens that not a single fruit is got during the season. This damage 
is known by the name of “ honey dew disease ” in many parts of the 
Northern Circars, The injury thus caused to mango topes is considerable 
in certain years, and the loss sustained by gardeners on that account very 
appreciable. The continuous injury done to trees year after year by this 
pest makes them gradually lose their vigour, and in the long run considerably 
affects their yielding capacity. t 

The Insect and its Life History.— The mango hopper is a sma’l 
creature about an eighth ot an inch in length, having a wedge shaped body, 
The head’s broad, with the bodv covered by the wings gradually narrowing 
towards’the hind end. The six legs are well developed, and the hind pair 
particularly so, for hopping. In colour it is light brown with small markings of 
black and yellow, which are only clearly seen when closely examined. When 
casually observed, the colour appears dirty greenish brown. It is extremely 
active in its habits, and though capable of flight generally moves about by hop¬ 
ping. The insect is found in almost all the mango tracts of not only this Pre¬ 
sidency but throughout India, and within the last few years it has been 
noted as particularly bad in the topes around Chittocr and Salem. The mango 
hopper passes its early stages in the mango tree itself. The minute eggs 
are generally inserted by the parent singly into the plant tissue, through slits 
made generally on the shoots and leaves. These are so small that they are 
difficult to detect except by experienced eyes. The young hoppers hatching 
out of the eggs are similar to the parent in most respects, except that they 
are smaller in size and wingless, These cast their skin periodically, and 
within about ten days grow into adults. On the under-suiface of the leaves 
of badly affected trees patches of these cast skins may be found in abun* 
dance. Both young and adult swnrm on the tender portions of the tree, and 
suck up the plant sap by means of their tubular month, thus causing a sulr 
stautial drain in'the plant nutrition. Thus, it is found that the breeding 
season of the insect corresponds with the time when the mango trees blos¬ 
som, and hence the enormous numbers in which the insect is found at this 
time of the year. 

Control Methods—To control hopper pests like this, there are two 
measures which might be adopted. One is the mechanical method of 
tappingand deslro>ing the hoppers by means of nets and bags, or screens 
smeared with some sticky material. The other method consists in spraying 
an insecticide to kill the young ones of the insect that are wingless, and as 
such unable to bop or fly about. Against a pest like the mango hopper, 
which infests grown up mango trees, the former method hecomes almost 
impracticable, though it may be fpi$nd effective in the case of lowgrowing 
crops. 

Spraying with an insecticide is not v only practicable, but, if carried out at 
4 the proper time, will be^ found very effective** Experiments in this direction 
cwUd cut fcy the department dosing the past two* years in sojmp 
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gardens in Salem and Cbittoor, and the results have been conclusive. The 
following gives a brief account of the various aspects of the question 
githerod from the experience gained during the past two yeais. 

Time for Spraying.— The operation must be commenced as soon 
as the first flower shoots begin to appear, and must be continued once 
every ten or twelve days afterwards up to the time when the fruits 
set welt, and are able to withstand the attacks of the hopper, if any. 
This would woik at the most at eight to ten applications for the 
season, and the operation will have to be carried on from the 
beginning of January, when generally the trees begin to blossom, 
up to the end of March. No hard and fast rules need be laid down as to 
the exict number of sprayings each tree is to get, as it would vary with the 
intensity of the pest attack. If the latter is completely reduced after three 
or four applications, it is hardly necessary to continue the operations for 
more than two or thiee more weeks. Seven or eight applications have been 
found to be ample in most of the trees we experimented with. It is always 
advisable to carry on the spraying early in the morning, before the heat of 
the sun is felt bv the foliage. 

The Material for Spraying. —Any substance that would kill the 
young ones of the hopper, either by irritation or suffocation, or by both, can be 
used for the application. By experience,it has been found that the substance 
called Fish Oil Rosin Soap answers this purpose very well. This soap, 
which is sold in the form of a jelly like substance, is thoroughly mixed with 
water in certain proportions, and this mixture forms the spray solution. For 
the mango hopper, 1 lb. of the soap miy be mixed with ten gallons of cold 
water, and this will be found very effective. For each good application an 
average tree of 15 or 20 years standing would require from 3 to 5 gallons of 
the mixture, and thus not more than one-third to half a pound of the 
material, and, calculating at the most eight applications for each tree, the 
inseoticide required would not be more than 4 lb. per tree for the whole 
season. When a number of trees have to be treated ia one garden, however, 
there will be variations with regard to size, flowering and degree pf infesta¬ 
tion, and, as such, on an average each tree will be found to require but 3 or 3£ 
lb, of the soap. It may also be found that, after the first few applications, 
the mixture required might be less. When carefully done without waste or 
unnecessary economy, it has been found that 3 lb. of the soap will be stiff!- * 
dent for each tree* The soap must be mixed thoroughly with water, so that 
the mixture becomes a thin watery solution. 

Spraying Machinery. —The satisfactory application of the insecticide 
mixture can be done only with special machines which will throw the 
liquid in fine sprays, and wot the tree evenly* Therefore the ordinary 
garden syringes will not be found effective or economical. A medium 
sized, portable, and effective machine, which would pay ah average 
gardener to maintain, is the one which generally goes by the name of 
" Knapsack spraying machine .’ 1 This is one which can be carried on the 
back by means of shoulder straps, and the operator can conveniently use 
his hands to direct the spray, which goes out through the nozzle at the end 
of the rubber hose, In order that the liquid might reach the higher 
branches of an infested tree, long tubular bamboo lances might be fitted 
to the hose, and (he nozzle put on at the end of the lance* Such a 
machine will be useful not only 'for spraying for the mango hopper, but 
will he useful against many other insects which might affect mango or 
any other crop in the "garden at any time of the year, It can be used to 
spray against pests on vegetable progs; flowering plant#* a&ti othor Wit 
trees. J?vea if it were »se4 tor foe froppej alone jp a W* K nW $9 
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paying in the course of a few years. Such a knapsack machine would cost 
about Ks. 50. Machines of higher and lower prices could also bo had; 
the lowest priced elective pump with a good no^le costs about Rs, 20, 

Co.T OF Spraying. —As alreidy stated above, the quantity of insecti¬ 
cide required for each tree comes to 3 or di lb. of the Fish Chi Soap, At 
Rs, 1C per cwt. of U2 lb., which is tho present pi ice for it at the Go\mo¬ 
ment Fisheries Dapot at Tauur in Malibar, the cost of insecticide per tree 
does not exceed half a nioee. Th^re is no doubt that the price will 
certainly be brought down if there is a sufficient demand for the material. 
It is not necessary to add anything for labour, as it is expected that each 
garden owner who employs one or more watchmen during the fruiting 
season might make use of the^e men on those days when the trees have to 
be sprayed, and in big gardens, where there are numerous trees, the profit 
derived from sprayed trees will amply cover this extra cost, besides leaving 
a clear margin. It may a’so be added that, with regard to spraying 
machines, a few gardeners of one tract might go in for a complete spraying 
outfit on a co-operative basis and use it by turns, and, if possible, hire the 
same to others who may ask for it. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Leafifall of Huvea Bnasiliensis, 

We draw attention to Mr. Parnell’s able note on Rubber Trees Resis¬ 
tant to Leaf fall We have on various occasions published the opinions of 
scientists on seed selection, but this is the first occasion we believe on 
which anything has been said in South India regarding the propagation of a 
healthier plant by vegetative reproduction. We earnestly appeal to all 
rubber planters to give us the' benefit of their personal observations on 
the points mentioned by Mr. Parnell. Particularly, it is desirable to arrive 
at some reasoepfor the apparent immunity of isolated trees. So far, we can 
think of no other reason than that suggested by the author,—inherent 
disease resistance, « 

Tobacco Decoction. 

In answer to an enqirry regarding Aphis cn Orange shoots which 
appeared to be unaffected by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture, or Kerosene 
Oil Emulsion, we have been able to advise spraying with Tobacco Decoc¬ 
tion which Mr t Ballard, the Government Entomologist, recommends as an 
effective insecticide. The decoction is made by boiling a pound of tobacco 
(the refuse stems and powder will do very well) in a gallon of water for half 
an hour, or by steeping it in cold water for a day. In the tobacco decoction, 
dissolve 4 ounces of any ordinary bar soap. 

This soap and tobacoo mixture, when cool, is to be diluted with six or' 
seven times of water and sprayed on the infested plants. This is very 
effective for small suck mg insects, especially plant lice* t 

Test, Reot*»iotion of Output, 

As there seems to be some doubt as to the position of young tea gardens 
in the matter of restriction, we give below copy of a telegram from the 
Indian Tea Association in London to the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, 
dated 23rd , November, 1920, k which contain^ the basis 99 which it ift 
suggested tv* gardens should be treated v- ‘ 
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“ Restriction referring to my telegram of 29th October (1) immature 
and partly mature areas defined as those planted out in the 
years 1915 to 1919, inclusive^ to be excluded subject to crops 
from such areas not exceeding an average yield per acre equal 
to the average yield of the mature area on basis of restricted 
crops. Concerns that produced no crops prior to 1917 and 
those of which the average output for the years 1915 to 1919, 
inclusive, did not exceed 4i maunds per acre to be excluded 
from restriction.'’ 

The U. P. A* S. I, Gazette. 

The following corrections to the U.P.A S.I. Gazette should be noted 
The Bababudin Planters’ Association : 

Mr. C. Sylk, Kurkenmulty, Santavery P. O* via Birur, M, & S. M, 
Ry. is Hony. Secretary, vice Mr, S. J. Wilson. 

The Central Travancore Planters’ Association : 

Mr, A, R, St, George, Haileyburia, Peermade P. O. is Honorary 
Secretary, vice Mr, W. A. J. Milner. 

The Nilgiri Planters’ Association : 

The address of Mr. J. B. Vernede, Member of the U. P, A. S. I. 
General Committee, is changed to " Burnbray,” Kotagiri P O. 
The Shovaroy Planters* Association : 

Messrs. H. S. Dickins and V. L. Travers Drapes represent this 
Association on the General Committee of the U. P. A, S, I. 
The ftufc»be»» Growers’ Association. 

We find that wc have omitted from the U. P. A, S I. Gazette any 
mention of the South Indian Branch of the Kubbfr Growers’ Association. 

The Executive Committee member for Rubber of the U. P. A. $, I, is 
Chairman of the Rubber Growers’ Association, South India Branch. This 
posit on is at present held by Mr, A, H. Mead, Mr. Waddington is Secre- 
taiy, and there is an Executive Committee formed at present by Messrs E. 
Lord, J. R. Vincent, and K, Lescher. All members of the Rubber Growers' 
Association m India are members of the General Committee, South I^ndia 
Branch. 

Railways ir» Tmvaneore, 

The proposed Munnat-Oochin Railway and the Cochin Harbour Scheme 
have not passed unnoticed in Travancoro, where the question of railway, 
communication in North Travancore formed the subject of an interpellation 
in the Travancore Legislative Council by Mr. John Nidiry* 

The question of joining up the (Juilon-Sheucoltah line with the Cochin* 
Shoranur Branch, by building a lit e from Kottarakara (near Qttilon) to 
Always is one, we believe, which no less an authority than Lord Kitchener 
had in mind when he was Com tnanderdn* Chief in India. The completion 
of the Trivandrum* Quilon section means that India is a step nearer to 
tailway connection from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, A glance at the map 
will show that, when (if ever) the Arsikere-Mangalore railway is budt, there 
will remain only this Alwaye* Kottarakara section to connect Bombay with 
Trivandrum, without the detour via Madras.* 

In answer to the iuterpellation mentioned, Government (Travancore) 
replied that the matter of Railway extension is receiving attention. .The 
suggested line is of immense importance to the planting districts *o£ Cefttyal 
and North Travancore, so that we hope Mr, Nidiry will not rest content with 

the evasive reply received to his question. 

. ...- ——1*— ---A «L..* . 

(1) PttbMtfd In the Chronicle, Vol»XV, No, 48,27-11*20, page806 4 
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Plant Pests. 

We have received several enquiries lately from Plantets regarding 
planr pests in their gardens, and on crops other than the ttip't-s in which 
they are mainly interested, We propose publishing, train time to time the 
available information on the various pests and thcii control. In this issue 
we make a start with the Agricultural Department’s leaflet No, III of 1917 
on the Mango Hopper Pest and its control. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents .] 

Maymyo Club, 

Maymyo, 

Burma. 

13-1-21. 

Dear Sir,—It has been suggested to me by Mr, Jackson of Coorg, that 
you could give me some information relative to starting coffee here. The 
point I wish to raise is the one relative to Frost. Maymyo cannot be said 
to be subject to Frost, though we get it occasionally and then only a very 
few degrees. There is a lot of Coffee grown her$ by the local Shans, with¬ 
out shade, and entirely neglected as far as good cultivation, pruning or 
lopping goes. I have seen shrubs from one year and less, up to 9/i0 years, 
and they are all thoroughly healthy, free of disease, and have in no way 
been affected by the slight frosts we sometimes get in these hills. 

Maymyo is 3,450 feet above sea level, rainfall averages 55/60, and is 
distributed from May to the end of October, and sometimes into November 
A little rain at Christmas time, and perhaps an occasional shower in the latter 
end of January. April brings a few showers, though March, when the 
blossom sets on the trees here, is a dry month. 

Soil is a deep chocolate red ferruginous loam, and reported as good for 
Coffee. I think shrubs grown under shade should be quite safe from frost, 
for I have noticed the very great difference in the temperature on the land I 
have cleared and the surrounding jungle, which remains many degrees 
warmer. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) L. H. BAKER# 

(Note by Editor, P. C.) The above has been referred to the Deputy 
Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, and we should meanwhile be 
very glad to publish any information Coffee planters may be able to supply 
regarding the effect of Frost. 


FOR SALS, 


For fresh Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Economic and Ornamental 
Plants. 

Apply*—C urator, 

Government Botanic Gardens, 

QQT4CAMtjN0, 
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THE RUBBER POSITION 

A letter from Mr. Eaton in this week’s Issue puts, concisely, a point of 
%iew of the Rubber position as far as Southern India is concerned, which 
may or may not be shared by the majority of rubber planters here. We hope 
that our readers will more really take pen in hand than is their custom* 
and give us their views, particularly on this extremely important question of 
the semi*abandonment of Rubber Estates. It is an unfortunate fact that a 
good deal of what, at the time, proved to be talk of ** shutting down” has 
materalised, to our own knowledge, in the actual cessation of work on a 
good many places Superintendents have been given home leave, where not 
actually dismissed; labour is not to be readvanced this year, and only the 
senior writer kept on to supervise a handful of coolies whose duty ft will be 
to keep down diseases, Clean up fire boundaries, care for buildings and 
machinery* etc* It is a drastic measure, occasioned, we understand, by 
a fact iiot' ordinarily apparent and rather difficult to fathom fibto Our 
position, outside the charmed circle in which are discussed and made known 
to a select few the actual prospects Of the industry. Thus, as Mr. Eaton 
eayfc, rubber, we see is again la. 2d., so only touched 9d. for the matter of a 
few day*. Certainly, W we art to judge by Reuter# cables. wq were jb#hicd 
in aaytui, as we did in our Notes and News on 15ffy January, that With 

Bubfee* ** l )4t flf&tnb# 
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telegrams brought welcome news to Rubber Planters in S. India. Well 
we have only to day, (we are writing a week before th ; s appears m print)« 
been informed of a cable fioin London quoting the piicc of Rubber at 9«<L 
and “ prospects most discouraging.” We can only boggle at attempting to 
reconcile the information from chose two sources. If it is true that, in spite 
of Reuter’s cables we can only average then Mr. Eaton's figures 

are not of much use. It brings us to 6 d. f o. b. (counting S\d, 
freight and Home charges), which, at M rupees to the ('sterling is 
equivalent to 22 cents. Mr. Eaton’s figures show 5 annas f. o. b., which is 
31 J f cents. The net loss is thus 9l cents. The problem then is, how 
to save that 9i cents on expenditure. Can it not be done by restrict¬ 
ing expenditure, as Mr. Eaton suggests, rather than by restricting tapping ? 
Certainly, by throwing the whole Estate out of tapping, we arrive at a small 
expenditure it is true, but have no income. It should not be difficult, parti¬ 
cularly as in most cases Estates have rubber of varying ages, to so arrange 
matters that the younger clearing? may be left out of tapping. At the best 
they do not show individually much profit, and it is only by averaging out 
costs and crop returns that we arrive at a reason at all for tapping them. 
Why not then spend on them only such money as is required for keeping 
down diseases, clearing up fire boundaries, etc, in fact exactly as we 
hear is being done over whole estates, and keep the older rubber in 
bearing. The higher yield per acre, even at 9id per lb, should give a return 
sufficient to pay for the supervision of the young clearings. Supervision 
charges would be less, weeding less, and so on, and the estate retains the 
undoubted benefit of keeping at least a fair proportion of its tapping force as 
a carry over till better times. All thought of profit must bo put on one 
side, so long as expenses can just be covered. It was Dickens, was it not, 
who wrote—Income 20s., expenditure 20s. 6d. result—misery. Income 20s., 
expenditure 19s. 6d, result happiness. That should be the Rubber Planters 1 
motto. To carry on at a loss is of course folly, but although no doubt the 
“ All young” Estates will need the drastic measure by which they lose a 
little instead of a great deal, failure to work out the possibilities of “carry* 
ing on” in the manner indicated would be immeasurably s : lly, 

Now, there is the question also' of the Rubber Growers* Associa* 
tion proposals, and, although we shall remain at divergence with the views 
expressed by Mr. Eaton, that need not prevent a careful study of the matter 
by everyone concerned. Briefly, communications have been addressed to 
the Association advocating a more drastic policy of output reductions, and 
we see from our Malayan contemporaries that a Special Committee, formed 
to deal with the rubber crisis, recommend that restriction be increased 
to 50% of the output. To attain this end, although restriction by non* 
collection is thought more desirable, the impracticability of such methods 
has led to an appeal to Government to restrict, output by the prohibition 
of export, except under permit, or by a prohibitive duty ota rubber 
exported in excess of the restricted allowance, Let it not be understood that 
we ,are advocating this system. We deprecate entirely the control of any 
industry by Government, and that is what the idea if enforced would 
necessarily become/ But, when it is a question of asking Government for 
financial aid in a cp^is of this sort, it follows that such aid could only be 
grjatj^e^conditions laid down by the Government concerned. This 
4 briijf(§ us to4he oomie side of the crisis as pointed out by a correspondent 
to a^J&alaysu*, daily, who remarks that hundreds of estates are busily compet¬ 
ing £nd tyroin# out rubber which is not wanted, and at a dead loss to 
theijisfd’fesH ,and then seriously t inviting Government to legislate to prevent 
theift oantipping the silly .game. A truly pitiful spectacle. Small wpnder 
HwWfi opinion ip U % laya ; ip ym mth repptp tbat the Cpm 
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mittee did not recommend a 75% reduction, This may seem drastic, but 
only drastic methods are effective, and if it is realised that a 50% reduction 
did not appreciably diminish stocks Government would be perfectly right 
in refusing to issue pei mits tor mote than JO to -10% of the output. 

Wo deal at some length with the position in Malaya, because the 
Rubber Growers Association membership, we believe, is largely formed of 
MaUya Companies, and we shall no doubt be called upon here to agree to 
some such scheme as that outlined by the Malaya Committee if it is 
accepted by the R. G. A. In a leading article on the subject, ‘‘The 
Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal” says : — 

” The Committee appear to have given the pos lion very careful 
consideration, and they, as a result, have presented a set of 
recommendations that, if thoroughly carried out, will go far to 
meet the situation. If for some reason or another they are not 
put into operation, the situation will become desperate, and wc 
are, therefore, auxtous as to the attitude ofithe K. G. A, The 
question as to whether the rubber industry is to'brave the crisis 
or not rests with them May they prove worthy of their great 
responsibilities.” 

It seems to be generally accepted that the 25% restrict’oa already in 
force is not going to be sufficient to consume the surplus rubber, and' restore 
the maiket to a normal cond tion. to mcrqase the rate of consumption 
tof surplus stocks) is the problem immediately before the Rubber Growers* 
Association, ami arisuur out of that is the ncce&dty of formulating soim 
scheme of co-operative selling, so that such a position as we are now in may 
never again arise. It is for us to help m attaining that desirable end by 
every means in our power, winch is why we are in favour of increased res¬ 
triction. We believe, it can be don£, not with profit, but without heavy lo?s, 
and without the necessity of “shutting down” completely except, as we 
have said, in the case of the ‘‘ All Young” estates, for whom some form of 
financial aid such as that outlined by the Malayan Committee would seem 
to be the only remedy. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, MADRAS. ' 

Loaf lot N|o. V 1917. / | 

A PEW HOME-MADE REMEDIES AGAINST SOME 
COMMON PLANT PESTS. 

Frequent enquires are received from* different parts of the Presidency 
asking for simple control measures against some common insect pests, found 
In kitchen gardens, hot houses, flower and fruit gardens. Iti is, therefore, 
believed that the following few directions might be of some help in devising 
measures to control these troublesome pests. 

The commonest of these pests are the following; * 

(i) Plant Ucb —There are very few plants which are not infested by 
plant lice. These are small, soft’-bodied insects commonly found in colonies 
on the tender portions of plants, such as shoots, tender foliage, buds, flowers, 
etc. They arc sucking insects, and so pump the plarit sap frbm these fender 
portions, When a plant is badly infested the shoots and buds stfffeirbkdiy; 
the leaves beedmo curled up. the growth of the shoots 53 checked, add the 
greeted parts gradually dry wp and wither. * ' J 

examined, each louse will be found to 
^a* pair of ‘Witert knd -a 4 sucKin^ttibfe 


• When closely 
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In addition to these is a pair of small tube-like projections, one ort 
each side of the posterior end of the body; these are called '* honey tubes’* 
because the insect throws out a sweet juice from these tubes, and ants are 
attracted in numbers on this account. Anfs very rarely do damage to grow* 
ing crops. When they are seen in numbers on plants, one can almost be 
sure they are in search of plant lice, or other similar insects infesting the 
plant. The great majority of the lice in a colony are wingless, and move 
about very slowly. The commonest example of a plant which suffers from 
plant lice attack is the Lab-lab vine ; thousands of the lice are often found 
completely covering thft tender vines, shoots and flowers. Cotton, Tobacco, 
Brinjal, Cabbage, Raddish, Agathi, etc., are other common plants often 
suffering from attacks of plant lice. 

(ii) Mealy Bugs.— These are also sucking insects, like plant lice, and 
affect the plants in the same manner, But they difter in appearance. 
Mealy bugs are soft creatures, generally covered with a powdery white 
bloom; some are profusely covered with this stuff, while in others it is 
scanty, and in some others the white covering is arranged as long processes 
proceeding from the body of the insect. The name of the bugs is due to 
this covering. Mealy bugs also move very slowly, when they do so. A 
common example of a mealy bug is the white cottony insect that 
infests crotons, roses and other garden plants. Mealy bugs of different 
kinds infest different plants, such as Cotton, Brinjal, Mango, Sugarcane, 
Pine apple, Tomato, etc. 

(iii) Scale Insects. —Though in habits these are also sucking insects 
and injure the plant in the same way as the first two, in appearance they 
look like non-living things. Scale insects are all fixed to the plant during 
their adult condition, and most of them appear like scales attached to the 
plant surface. They infest shoots, branches, and even the main stem of 
plants. Fruit trees and industrial crops like coffee, tea, etc., suffer most 
from these insects. Well known examples of scale insects are the brown 
and green bug of coffee. Other familia^ examples can be found on Guava, 
Nim, Babul, Mango and other common plants. 

a All these insects have the power of multiplying enormously and very 
rapidly, and hence they are capable of doing substantial damage if not 
checked in time. To check their injuries the following applications, which 
can be easily made by any one at home, are recommended. 

Kerosene Emulsion. —This is prepared as below. Dissolve one to 
one and a half pounds of any ordinary bar soap in a gallon of water, and 
while it is boiling remove from the fire and add two gallons of kerosene by 
slowly pouring it over the soap solution, and, while doing so, thoroughly 
agitate the whole with a syringe or pu&f> until the whole becomes a white* 
creamy emulsion. This, when wanted for use, may be mixed with 50 
gallons of cold water and then sprayed on plants attacked by sucking 
insects. The puxiuremay be made*strong or weak as necessary, by reducing 
or increasing the proportion of cold water, With hard water more soap 
should be used. This can be used against plant lice, mealy bugs, and all 
soft scale insects with good effect, by bringing up the solution to sixty or 
seventy gallons. In the case of hard scale and active bugs like leaf hoppers 
a stronger dose, 30-40 gallons, must be used- This preparation can also 
be usfca as a wash on cattle infested with vermin 
< Tobacco Decoction.— This insecticide is made by boiling a pound of 
tobacco (the refuse sfem&and powder wilt do, very well) in a gallon of water 
for half an bow* or bf steeping it ip cold water for a day. In the tobacco 
decoction, dissolve four ounces of any ordinary bar soap. This soap and 
tobacco mixture when cool is to be diluted'with six or seven tiroes of wate 

Wfl spayed <m w infested plants. - This be found us^ul agatpgt pUn 
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lice aod mealy bugs affecting those plants where we use the foliage instead 
of the fruit* or where the fruit or other edible portion is attacked, and where 
we would like to avoid the smell of kerosene. This is the case when the 
tobacco plant itself is attacked by plant lice, as is very often the case. 
Dry tobacco dust can also be applied to the soil around vegetables, to drive 
away pests of different kinds. 

When infested leaf vegetables like cabbage, cauli-flower, etc,, which 
may have to be cut soon for consumption have to be treated, the following 
simple but temporary insecticides might be used instead of using kerosene 
emulsion or tobacco decoction, which might leave traces of kerosenelor 
tobacco smell, if at all 

Soap Solution.—*A quarter of a pound of soft soap mixed with one 
gallon of water might be applied once a week, two or three times. 

Naphthalene,— For plant lice, powdered naphthalene mixed with 
ashes in the proportion of one to two may be applied dry. Th s must be used 
early in the morning, when the leaves might be wet with dew, or after a 
spraying with cold water so that the powder might stick. The advantage in 
using naphthalene is, that it is harmless, effective against insects and 
evaporates in 24 hours leaving no trace of its smell on the plants. 

For some of the scale insects which possess bard scales and against 
which kerosene emulsion is not so effective, a preparation called rosin 
compound may by used. It is made as follows 

X”wo pouuds of rosin and a pound of washing soda are well powdered 
and boiled in a vessel with sufficient water to cover them; the boiling 
should oontinue until both are well dissolved Add cold water little by little 
to the boiling mixture until the whole is brought to three gallons. Continue 
the boiling until the mixture becomes clear and thin, and having a deep brown 
colour* To this solution water is to be added in the proportion of one part 
of the compound to seven parts of wateir, and, if wanted strong, the propor¬ 
tion of water may be reduced a little. This substance, when sprayed on 
scale infested plants, covers the insect with a thin film of liquid which on 
drying forms a coat of varnish, and kills the insect by asphyxiating it, 

There are also different ready-mrde preparations sold for use against 
sucking insects, which might be purchased in bulk when large quantities are 
needed, Crude oil emulsion and fish oil rosin soap are examples of these* 

It must be borne in mind that very strong doses of these insecticides— 
especially that of kerosene emulsion—will burn the foliage, and make the 
remedy worse than the disease. As far as possible it will be found advisa¬ 
ble to stick to the proportions indicated i a b° v ©» only making the matures 
slightly weaker in th© case of soft inserts, and somewhat stronger when the 
insects are hard scales* 

It is always advisable to apply these insecticides early in the morning , 
before the heat of the sun begins to be felt. In the case of bad and persist* 
ent attacks the treatment should not stop with one dose, it should be 
continued three or four times, at intervals of a fortnight. 

Before beginning the treatment ^ i$ better to remove and destroy all 
badly infested psprts of the plant, or completely dead plants whidh are not 
only of any use, but will harbour the pests if not attended to properly. 

The undersigned will be glad to give whatever additional iofortaatloo i> 
required on these points, if applied to* ''' * k 

T* y f . r RAM4KI*t$BNA AVYAR,' , 

Ag> 6overnmtot'BkMn®lbgiti$* 

NoTB.^One gallon is a little over 2| Madras m^ashres. ’ 1 " 

The capacity of an ordinary kerosene tiirfe fo&Fgallons* 

, One PtfaM is equal to 49 tolas roughly 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

22nd January, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 4. 

1. Imperial Shipping Committee.— With further reference to 
Item 13 of Report No. l,tbe Association bas written to this Committee ask* 
ing them to use their influence in pressing forward the early completion of 
the development of the Cochin Harbour. 

2. Auxiliary Force Act, 1920.-“A copy of this Act has been receiv- 
ed, and a resume will be published in the * 4 Planters’ Chronicle.” Major 
C. H. Brock (Nilgiri Malabar Battalion,) and Mr A. S. Dandison (Southern 
Provinces Mounted Riflt?,) have been nominated by the Executive Com¬ 
mittee as members of the Advisory Committee constituted for the Nilgiris 
and West Coast area, under the Act. 

3. Export Duty on Tea —With reference to Item 8 of Report 
No. 1, the Government of Madras have been asked to draw the attention of 
the Government of India to the increasing necessity for the removal of this 
duty and to urge its, early withdrawal, as requested in the Association’s 
letter to the Government of Madras, dated 15th October last, which bad 
been forwarded to the Government of India. 

Indian Railway Commission (1920).—A long < questionnaire was re¬ 
ceived from this Committee asking for views and recommendations of the 
Association, but it did not ask for any witness. The questionnaire dealt for 
the most part with Management, Finance and Government control, As the 
Association is not in a position to make any representation on these points, 
no answers to the auestions ha\e been submitted. 

(Sigoed) C. H. BROCK, 

♦ Asst. Secretary. 

THE RDBBER^CRISIS IN MALAYA. 

At a most representative meeting of the Planters* Association of 
Malaya, on December 29th last, the Hon, Mr. William Duncan, Chairman, 
put the following estimate of rubber stocks as at the end of December, 
1920. Without clauning absolute accuracy, Mr, Duncan said the figures 
were carefully compiled in Singapore a few days previously, from informa¬ 
tion available, and are as follows:— 

Ruuuer stocks. 

In America.— Tons. 

In New York, in the hands of manufacturers and 
in transit within the Continent ... 1,20,000 

In London.— 

On 4th November, 42,000 tons, now * 50,000 

Afloat.— 

Less than normal owing to restricted output 40,000 

In the East.— Tons. 

Singapore. ... ... ... 25,000 

Colombo. ... ... ... 5,000 

Netherlands Indies. ... ... 15,000 

Estates. ... ... ... 35,000 

- 80,000 

Qu Jthe Continent o£ Europe. Japan, Canada, 

Xus^ralia, South America, and Africa (say) ... 20,COO 


Tot^I stocks 3,10,000 
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Stocks at the end of 1919, at a time when business was active, were esti¬ 
mated at 240,000 tons. 

Under to-day’s conditions of trade, the normal worl d'g stock might be 
put at 175,000 tons. 

We may assume then, that world stocks aro 135,00(5 tons greater than 
*hey should he. 

On the suggestion of the Chief Secretary to Government, a Com¬ 
mittee was convened of representatives. of the industry in Malaya, with the 
object of fot mulating and submitting to Government & concrete scheme for 
the alleviation of the present grave situation. ThisCocnnmttee framed the 
recommendations punted below, which were unanimously accepted by the 
meeting. 

Special Committee’s Recommendations. 

1. That, in view of the necessity for immediate aacticni, the most effec¬ 
tive remedy for the present condition of affairs is to presvaot, by legislation, 
rubber being put on the markat. 

2. That, it is most desirable that other countries (Cey Ion, Netherlands 
Indies, etc,) should take similar action, and that Governnneut be requested 
to approach them on the subject, but that, without wailing for the result of 
this, legislation in Malaya is essential, and such legu-lat icu should be intro¬ 
duced as soon as possible, and be operative from January 3,1921. 

3. That, as the primary object of legislation isioredmee production as 
well as stocks, restriction of collection would be the moat desirable method, 
but if this is considered impracticable, restriction should be effected by 
prohibition of export except under permit, or by prohibit u e duty on rubber 
exported in excess of the restricted allowance. 

4 That the restricted allowance for the period Iron* January 1, 1921 
to June 30, 1921 should be 50 per cent, of the actual production of the 
corresponding period in 1920. In capes where authentic figures are not 
obtainable, the allowance should be fixed by Boards to be established, oji by 
District Officers, as the case may be, and should net ex cet 4 80 lbs, per acre 
for the 6 months in question* Cases in which the above? rules may apply 
unfairly should be dealt with by Boards, wher should also have discretionary 
powers to deal with all abnormal cases* 

5. That no exemption of small holdings should fce made, for the 
following reasons i — 

(а) The small holder is not an exporter, but sells to sa dealer, 

(б) It is essential to the success of the scheme fcba t *HI rubber exported 

should be identified. / 

(c) Whether small holdings are or not included, sarnie machinery for 
such identification is necessary, though it woald bs nsither possible nor 
essential to avoid all leakage. 

6. That the ports of Singapore and Penang should be left free for the 
import and export of local and foreign rubber, but t hat. means should be 
found to include in the scheme of restriction rub be* produced in these 
islands* 

7. Financial assistance required for mature areas should be granted, 
conditionally on cessation of all production for six nxoabhs from the date 
when the loan is granted. 

8* That, financial assistance b* fim r if po^ible, fp ijmpiatpw 

jtrea* pf years, or over, 
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9. That the extent of financial aid given should not exceed $3 per acre 
per month. 

10. That applications for help should for the present be considered by 
the Planters* Loan Board. 

11. That with regard to Security the Committee hopes that, where a 
first charge is impossible, individual cases will be dealt with on their merits. 

12. That no dividends should be declared until loans are repaid, and 
that 50 per cent of all nett profits should be applied to repayment. 

13. That for the present, simple interest should be calculated half 
yearly at 7 per cent, per annum, and added to the loan. 

To make the foregoing recommendations operative, legislation would 
have to be introduced in the Colony, and the Federated and non-Federated 
States. 

Their adoption would, in the opinion of the Committee, affect other 
features of the present position, and it was unanimously agreed that the 
following opinions aod additional recommendations (not requiring legisla¬ 
tion) be submitted 

(1) A reduction of output to 50 per cent, of 1920 crops would make it 
impossible for many Estates to employ as much labour as they now employ, 
and the result would be an increase in the number of labourers released. 

(2) The Committee believe that Chinese labour is even now finding its 
way back to China in considerable numbers, and that this depletion of 
that class of labour will continue. 

They, however, consider it likely that there will remain in this country 
for some months fair numbers of Chinese, who will find it difficult to procure 
work. 

(3) Indian labomers are less independent than Chinese, and will to a 
greater extent look to their employers and to Government for employment. 

Moreover,'as Indians as a class are considered to be more suitable, 
generally, than Chinese as permanent workers on Estates, the Committee are 
of opinion that efforts should be made by employers and by Government to 
retain them here, and to provide them with employment. 

(4) In view of the above opinions, the Committee urge that Govern¬ 
ment take action as soon as possible to provide relief works for a portion of 
the labour which is likely to be thrown out of employment. 

Such works, in the opinion of the Committee, should include anti- 
malaria measures, the widening and putting into good repair of some of the 
existing roads, the making of new roads, extensions to railways* and the 
carrying out of any other required public works. 

The Committee will take steps to appeal to employers to do what they 
can, within their financial power, to avoid discharging labour, 

(5) The Committee believe that all classes of labourers in this 
country fully realize the gravity of the present situation, and that they would, 
be content to work temporarily at rates of wages which would provide them 
with the bare necessities of life. 

In that belief they recommend that Government call upon all labour 
employing departments to reduce wages temporarily. 

(6) Tie Committee are of opinion that a further reduction in the price 
of rice would tend to reduce the cost of living generally, and that any addi¬ 
tional lo$s which Government would incur by doing so wpuld be counter¬ 
balanced by lower wages payable and by a reduction pri$y pf qoatyaot 
fob our, at$ of locally j»roduce$ rpatefiglg. 
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They Ihu^iurt* meoimmmd a irilnetion in Hie pi ice • of rice as from 
Januaiy I, 1‘jil. and also tin discoinumuiro ol the lice allowance now 
granted to laboimM » and •* uboulinah t nip ojeeb, 

(7) The Crmiimlteo IxIkvo tbit the Indian Immigration Committee 
have a l-ugi* balance at on Hit of their fund, „nd tocomtnend that payment 
of assessment due in it peet of the 4th qturtei ot 19JS0 bo waived, and also 
that payments due to employee a* recruiting rebates for the same period 
be cancelled, 

<81 The Committee ineoimnend that, until such time as statistics are 
available from which a reliable forecast oi the future of the rubber industry 
can be formed, no further areas of Und should be alienated for rubber, 

(9) The Committee recommend that for a tune, and as a measure of 
financial relief, land rents be made payable and collected twice a year, on 
June i t and December 1. 

It was decided to call, through the medium of the press, a meetiogof re 
preservatives of all planting Associations in this country, to be held at Kuala 
Lumpur on Wednesday, December 29, at 11 .$0 a.m , at which the Commit¬ 
tee’s recommendations would be submitted lot approval and acceptance. 

A Sub (Committee consisting ol Mcsms. Olodd, Simo, Lowther, Koinp, 
Gibbons and Duncan were appointed , to take step^ to have tin* recommenda¬ 
tions of the Committee elaborated anti pres mled to Government in the form 
of a concrete scheme, 


AMERICA COMPLAINS OF ROTTEN TEA CHESTS, 

Nor madk wiring nm Rmitrk. 

Ceylon tea planters have been d ^ stmg “ a veiy bitter complaint’* 
(their own words) from the J. 0, Whituev Company in Chicago, concerning 
the present extremely high tumts on tea in London, and the poor results 
obtained In spite of these heavy charges. “ t nlrss,” they write, “ some¬ 
thing can be done with the estate owners to force them to use better wood 
for their tea chests, or to strengthen their packages in some way.,*... We 
dimply cannot go on buying London teas packed in such very poor shape... 
... We certainly have the right to refuse to buy any tea which is so badly 
packed that the steamship companies absolutely refuse clean bills of lading 
to cover ihe shipments.” 

How often have we urged planters notions** rough-sawn boxes, with 
sawdust knocking around, for rubber packing, and enquired whether it did 
not pay in the end, even if it dons not always semn tho cheapest at the 
beginning, to have strongly undo, metal hound tea chests, that do not tend 
to vanish into thin air if sor.d to Australia, or to be ill only for firewood 
if sent to America. 

These Japanese and foreign wood chests h u*c had their day. The war 
and lack of transport no doubt resuscitated the demand for them, but now 
things have settled down tea planters will be wise to get back to ibeir 
British-made chesfs again. Probably they are already doing so, for we saw 
the other day that Russia was sending larger quantities ot tea chests to 
China, and Japan less. Probably the Russian chests are made by British 
firms, for Messrs. Veneata told in qu te recently tint the production of their 
well-known chests begins to improve, so that this year they hope to deliter 
about 800.000. Although this is probably but 50 p'*r cent of whit they 
supplied in 1915, it shows a satisfactory increase over more recent years, all 
things considered, If the costs gyre still high compared with native-nudo 
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boxes, or even with the Japanese inorni chests, the ultimate saving in 
such complaints and claims as those from Chicago, as well as in freight and 
warehouse charges, which are now so very much higher than before the war* 
makes the future use of the improved chests far more likely to increase as 
time goes on, and the complaints and loss over using other ma(ces are shown 
up in sharper relief and so become more and more apparent. 

“TheJ. C. Whitney Company ought to be complimented for having 
drawn attention to the scandal of seDdiDg tea on such a Ipng journey in 
unseaworthy receptacles,” said another firm ; whilst onr friends Luralda* 
Ltd, have no sympathy for Ceylon and her planters* some of whom, it 
seems, have been great sinners in this matter of paying too little attention 
to the poor chances of the tea chests used ever reaching the end of their 
journeys in a satisfactory condition. 

And so, out of trouble will come good, especiaily to Ceylou we are sure, 
for the Ceylou tea planter was ever a wise man. 


WILL $3 RUBBER COME AGJUIJ ? 

The long-impending restriction in rubber production by tho owners of 
the great plantations of the Far East is an accomplished fact, the proprie¬ 
tors of fully 60 per cent, of the 3,000,000 planted acreage having accepted 
the recommendation .of the council of the Rubber Growers’ Association, of 
London, to curtail by 25 per cent, the estimated normal monthly output, 
either by leaving untouched one-quarter of the tapping area or by tapping 
the trees in the entire tapping area only on alternate days. Planters are 
free to choose either method to limit the total output. The u Covenant of 
the League” provides that the repression period shall extend from Nov* 
ember 3, 1920, to January 1, 1922 ; but the time and terms of the restriction 
tnay be modified by mutual agreement whenever improved economic con¬ 
ditions, such as a considerable reduction in excess stocks, warrant; such 
action. 

Rubber planters feel amply justified in taking this course, toward stabi¬ 
lising the market for raw gum, which has been severely jolted by a combina¬ 
tion of adverse conditions, among them being drastic credit regulations by 
leading banking institutions of the world to check inflation, labour troubles, 
demoralization of European trade and the chaotic condition of the world’s 
exchanges. All this came instead of the predicted post-war boom in rubber, 
and to mock the predictions of the too optimistic. Yet eveti the most cdtt- 
servative planters never dreamed of the price dropping to IG'penoe (fcCM&l 
exchange), as it did recently in the London market, and which figure*' while’ 
not below cost of production, dope not show much profit, „ 

. Naturally, says “ The India Rubber World " (New York) students of 
the rubber industry cannot help but speculate on the prbbhbld putcdcntectf 
the decision of the plantation owners to cattail their output. Will y&t 
history repeat itself in this easels it has in so many others ? Very likely A 
diminished production of crude, rubber will raise the pride beford fonfc, in 
accord with the workings of the law of supply and demand# hut at’hest this 
benefit can only be temporary, Attracted by the enhancing>prises* ''aW 
wflljng to tabs a chance where the profits aye promising* Anterpfi^nk 
pap talists are likely to go heavily into raising rabbet, and there 1$ stiM a 
vast available territory to be exploited. Hence, with much crude gum 
pressing for sale, the inevitable will happen, just as it did following th< 
excessive production on the advent of the tire industry, and prices will droj 
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Rubber may sum*- day again approximate the 83 mark ; but concerted 
curbing of production will not bring it about, nor will artificial restriction of 
sales do it, as the woeful collapse of famous rubber “ corners” has well 
proved. Nor is another sudden and extraordinary demand for rubber, with 
swift price enhancement, such as came with the inception of the tire indus¬ 
try, at present in s ght. Wherein then lies the planter's opportunity to get 
higher prices, with a ready market ? He may reach such a goal bv prodir 
cing a type of rubber better than that of his competitors, always homo¬ 
geneous and up to sample ; by accepting the low prices, but producing a 
good grade of gum at reduced cost with improved methods ; or by finding 
some wholly new use lor rubber on a considerable and increasing scale. 


TEA M&RKETS. 

Coffee,—A further decline in values has taken place, and our cable 
this week quotes 112$, per cwt. on a quiet market. At the end of December 
it was hoped that the New Year would see some improvement. There was 
a better enquiry than usual so near the end of the year ; business was done 
in East Indians at firm rates and, altogether, higher prices were expected for 
really fine liquoring parcels, This optimism does not seem to have been 
justified, and weekly it has been reported that the market continues very 
slow. There is some conflictioa in reports from various sources, although 
all are agreed that improvement in export demand is unlikely. The statis¬ 
tical position is still good 

London Coffee Returns. 

Home Export. Stock, 

Consumption. 



1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

1920. 

1919. 

For week ended 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

December 31 

... 236 

272 

20S 

257 

18 866 

19,869 

For the year 

... 16 945 

18,143 

14,£09 

19,268 

i *** 

... 


Locally we are informed that there is no demand at all, and owners of 
coffee seem to prefer to apnd to London than to accept Rs. 47 per cwt. or less. 
Tea. -"Auctions were resumed after the holidays, when 47,621 packages 
Indian Tea and about 29,000 packages Ceylon Tea were offered. The mar¬ 
ket re-opened with a strong demand for all kinds, and generally higher prices 
were obtained. The market was especially good for Ceylon teas, and the 
opinion is expressed that with restricted offerings and smaller shipments 
there will be a general recovery in prices as the year advances. 

RUBBER.—In the Planters’ Cnromcle of January 22nd', 1*921, the opinion 
is expressed by a City man that one of the special factors feting the price 
of rubber is trade and labqur difficulties among Rubber manufacturers in 
the U, $. A, This point of view is held by most authorities at home, and 
we therefore had some reason to expect notice to be taken of it in America. 
The India Rubber World (New York) for January 1921, to baud this week, 
baa something to say regarding the pjropc^edTestriotions afcd/ as the article 
in question maybe looked upon the manufacturer’/* point of view as 
opposed to that of the planters/ we reproduce it elsewhere. t Jt wjfll be seen 
that the reasons given fov the severe jolt which /he rubber market has 

P reived juclude credit regulations, labour troubles, dOibofalization of 
orope&u trade and the chaotic condition of the Wom*s Exchanges. 'There 
, Jbapo naention of over production of rubber goods In America leading to short 
wdtatow tivwn ft**' ^ fcvnaU ip 
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fact, however, is tacitly admitted in the following paragraph regarding statis¬ 
tics of tyre production. 

' ‘‘One question which profoundly concerns all tire manufacturers, 
and urgently seeks solution, is how may the industry fairly 
determine whatiso\er production, and how shall it settle with 
reasonable certainty what is under consumption,” 

The article goes on to ask is it possible for the leaders to act in concert 
and stabilize the industry, so that tire making may automatically adapt 
itself to the ever-varying conditions of supply and demand. The Tire Manu¬ 
facturer’s Division of the Rubber Association of America is collecting data 
from its members, which it siys w 11 be of vital benefit to every tire manu¬ 
facturing concern iu estimating how the demand for tires already made and 
unsold will be taken care of, and will go a long way in guiding it toward 
normal production of tires at any time. The warning issued that an 
enhancement of price imv lend to further raising of Rubber on a large 
scale by enterprising capital ids i worthy of close attention, and ti*s in with 
what we have th night and said previously iu these piges. Wo must 
disagree, however, with our coutempoiary in the contention that the planter’s 
opportunity lies in producing a type of rubber better than h s competitors, 
always homogenous and up to sample; by accepting the low price but 
producing a good grade of gum at reduced cost, and so on. 

It is easy for the Editor in New York from his arm chair to dictate to 
men on the spot, and we can only express surprise that such an authority as 
this has not yet realized the actual conditions of the industry in the East, 

** Meanwhile “ Macson ” in the “ India Rubber Journal” writes 
(January 8th) : — Prices have gone ahead famously this week. 
The Rubber Growers’ Association have agreed to 50*V, restricted 
tapping, and cabled to the Malay Government asking for support 
in every way. This action looked sufficiently hopeful to tempt 
supporting money into our market, and undoubtedly very strong 
hands have got hold of things. , . y „ , - 

“ Meantime we await the result of the Good Year Company stock¬ 
holders* meeting to authorise issuing fifty million bonds* This 
meeting was adjourned for a fortnight on December 24th* t .The 
, market also awaits a promised statement from the Dunlop Rub* 
ber Company. 

The rubber outlook gcnrr^jly is unfortunately not showing signs of 
improvement, but it must be heartening to all to see values of 
the raw article improve. The large stocks on all hands Btwf .the 
Nqw Year with a fifty per cent, increase in value.” 

** Singapore is grumbling about the financial outlook, hi)t;ta$ure f 
with its large Chinese ekinent, to jump at a chance of bull 
movement, New York is still too sore lo take much notice,” 

At about the same time as the publication of the above report, Messrs, 
Leslie & Anderson wrote * 

11 Our stock in London has again risen by over 1,000 tons,during the 
last week. The rise in prices of all positions which' has taken 
place in the last three days we attribute entirely to the news that 
< a serious attempt is, at last, being* made to restrict output 
sufficiently to influence prices. Prices have been fluctuating 
very quickly. The value of off grades have not yet improved to 
the same extent «s standards, and there has, £S«Vet, bpep 80 

fligns of a genera) demand from nwniifuctnrHfl* 
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"P.S. —Sincfi closing our letter we can give you this afternoon's 
latest market news of rubber. The view of the position of the 
market generally h*ld is that, if the scheme of restrictions of ex¬ 
ports from the Malay States is carried through, prices mnsfc 
eventually advance, but unless India and Ceylon and all Foreign* 
Countries (the Utter being doubtful) agree to the scheme, 
supplies will continue fully equal to the present world’s demand. 
Most of us think the rise .n this market has been far too quick, 
and we are sure to see a reaction, hence our decision to take 
advantage of the present lise, which we consider is chiefly due to 
the speculative position. Shorts are rushing in to co«*er their 
bear sales. The trade is not following this sudden advance, 
which is evident, for we cannot sell our balances of off grades 
of previous consignments within 3d. per lb of to-day’s price for 
Standard Sheet.” 

Tb ; s explains much that has been mystifying us during the past month. 

Freights,*—A further reduction in freight is announced. After the 
departure of the “ Clan Stuart” (about 8h February) the following direct 
rates will apply from the coast until further notice, 

$. d 

For COM’RE- London ... 80 0 

Marseilles ... 80 0 

Aniweip ... 80 Of per ton, Coast scale, leafs 10% 
Rotterdam ... 87 6 Rebate. t 

Hamburg ... 95 0 

Havre ... 100 0 

Tra and Rpuwer 7s. 6d. extra, and Oil I5f, extra. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

ftMtriotlon of OutOMb of Rubbet*. 

Since writing our Leading Article, we have received the following 
communication from the Rubber Growers’ Association, dated 3rd January 
1921 

** The Council of the Rubber Growers’ Asaoeiaticn have cabled 
supporting a request made by Rubber Giowua in Malaya to 
the local authorities ftor legislation to restrict production of 
Rubber to 5Q%.” 

Homo Import* and Stock*. 

The following figures published in the London Press, may interest our 
readers 

Duties collected on Imports iu England 

1919. 1920. 

£ £ 

Tea ... ... 17,449,378 18,310,680 

Cocoa ... ... 3,024,831 2,399,201 

Coffee ... ... 650,067 597,940 

Stocks m bonded warehouses in the U* K. on 31st December, 1920^ 

* Pre war. 

31—xii—1913. 31—xil—1920, 

' Cocoa’ * • m. * cw&* 198,000 1,030,000 

Coffee ... pwts, 251,000 657,000 

fm Jbfc 138,005,009 jf80,*M,Q0Q 
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C nylon Tea. 

The following are the quantities of Ceylon Tea exported by rail 
Talaimannar to the following stations in South Ind a — 


Cannanore 

Ayyampet 

Adirampatnam 

Tinnevelly 


lbs. 

7,243 * 
2,270 
ISO 
3,0*12 


via 


Total ... 12,705 


These figures are taken from the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce Weekly 
Price Current, dated 10th and 17th January. 

Mi»* Anstead. 

We were glad to hear again from our old colleague, who very kindly 
furnished us with the figures given above of Imports and Stocks. The time is 
fast approaching when we may expect his return. 

The Executive Committee. 

Notices have gone out calling an Executive Committee Meeting of the 
U.P A.S.I. at Coimbatore, on Monday, February 14th, 1921, when, amoug 
other important subjects, the question of recruiting in new areas will be 
decided upon. 

The Planters 1 Benevolent Fund, 

The new rules of the Benevolent Fund have now been published, and we 
heartily endorse the appeal issued by the Secretary. Claims on the Fund 
have been particularly heavy this year, and it needs the unstinted support of 
all members of the Community if it is to carry on the good work* 

Ir»t©r-District Sports* 

We were interested to see the* report in the Madras papers of the 
meet between the Malabar Club and 'Wynaad With so many well known 
planters taking part, it is a pity we were not furnished, also, with an account 
of the visit to Calicut. 

TheTennis Tournament. 

The proposed Inter-District Tennis Tournament will be discuitse^ by 
the Executive Committee, U. P. A. S* l.» at their meeting on the l*}th mat, 
Bo far we have received only one entry, that of the U. P. A. S» I* team, 
but at the time of writting, just as we go to press, it is hardly to be expected 
that District Associations can have had time to consider the matter. We 
hope, however^ in our next issue to hj able to announce further entries* 

—~ 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents .J 

Rubber Restrictions. 

Dear Sir,—Rubber, I see, is agam at Is. 2d. So, it only depreciated to 
9d. for the matter of a few days. At Is. and exchange at la, 6d. f we are 
getting 11 attoas per lb., and most South Indian Companies cart put rubber 
on the market at this figure, so are losing little or nothing. 

4 1 1 see a letter from the Secretary, Robber Growers' Association, 
London, io this week's Planters >' Chronicle, in which he brings up the 
question'of increased restriction. Should this come about, I think South 

wms to vm If *ft* 1* wM, ytWtft U.i# iwh*We tfee 
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won’t be. It is rather amusmg to tead the three suggestions for accelerat¬ 
ing crop reduction 

No 1 “ Alternate tapping ” is already carried out on some South 
Indian Estates. 

No 2 “Cessattoh bf tapping for one, two or three months” is carried 
out on every South Indian Estate, always two, and generally three months. 

No 3 “ Abolition of tapping op Sundays and other holidays ! u We 

know loom cost what this is in South India There aie a wealth of festivals 
and tappers Abo~~lt$h themselves without and, I am sorry to say, sometimfes 
against our instructions « 

It isf amusirtg, in so far as we are doing one or all of these things, and 
yet are educing 25% on our balance—if we were doing any good it would be 
a different matter, but I have given figures to prove we are mo£, and no one 
has either disputed those figures or, what is more to the point, given figures to 
prove the contrary. 

“ Shutting down” estates seems to me a short-sighted policy. No one 
isgoipg to abandon their estates, so they have got to keep a Superintendent, 
a write?, and a certain apoiint of labour to weed and attend to disease work, 
and all these standing charges will be a dead loss if tapping is stopped. 

It seems tb mb a better system to restrict expenditure, but to carry on 
tapping (I do not refer to the 2 months non-tapping period) because the 
only extra charges for tapping are tappers’ wages, curing, packing, trans¬ 
port and*home charges, and, even if one is only getting a very low out-turn 
of dry rubber per cooly, the costs work out approximately as follows - 
Tapping, curing, packing, transpost to F. O B. ... 4 As. per 1b. 

Extra writers required ... ... 1 ,, „ „ 

Freight, home charges, etc. *** 3 ,, „ „ 

8 As per lb. 

^Theso fighres are for an estate giving, bay, 225 lbs per acre, and I do not 
think wilt be seriously quarrelled with 8 annas equals 9d. with exchange at 
IS, 64) 6D as we are getting this figure or abqve it, it surely pays tis 
to kbfcp supervising staff and labour contented, pot only contented, but m 
existence, i Companies who decide td do the other thing will probably lose 
»iAdre money, both actually and potentially. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) S» P. Eaton. 


Foxy Coffee, 

bjeen infcrm&Mfeaf mi cgflfo* ih!s>y#r 
wonkf a beautam^nipl^ if were not rwoaA b&beipg, Foxy,” ^ 


Why brokers ehoOld object to foxy coffee is bey^Od the camprehep3ioa 
of tfm Wdlrmty Mffw'plknte^ I hrfwe# tat, ai the fact of fwtty being 
fo<y* drivers It# t© M keep t tbo bpan top fopca 


aw the coo^l; 

...I picked, atL IL- fT . ¥ 

ruined* ,Tta rata 


ha|f*npa b 



*1 


wffyi* iMw»PPt %nd to act 


wards. Tl’d y'&cUtaMMivt 
afflMb y*a&m $&a»fy have 


to tjaar the blan>e for a great deal of foxy coffee, and not without good 
refoaon t think, bufr the pOffes referred to above was picked before the January 
alas, One oaanot get round a big estate is a few days, especially when crop 
ipsot up as quickly a* it has done this year, so coffee is bound to get rips 
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some time before it can be picked. This being (he case, can any of your 
readers give me any advice as to how l can prevent my coffee gomg ioxy, 
or will the scientific officer kindly give u> hi*, virws, on the sublet, and so 
help to prevent our coffee going 

‘To\y.” 


Land Grants. 

Dear Sir,—Para i of the U* P. A S. I, Secretary’s Report, which 
appeared on page 41 of the '* P. C.” of the 15th instant, gives a brief 
statement pf what has been done by the Association in regard to Grants of 
Land for Demobilised Planter Soldiers by the Government of India* 

It Cannot he said that we are pushing the matter very vigorously; and, 
from a recent letter I have seen from Colouel Sir Charles Yate, M. P., a 
would appear the Government of India has given the Secretary of State to 
understand that there is no genuine demand for grants of land in India 
from Ex Officers of the Indian Army. 

I do not think the Government of India has appreciated the situation 
accurately; but I do think Ex service meu have been singularly voiceless 
and apathetic in the matter. It we are to get a hearing we should, as a 
pretitnmats’, take the opportunity offered by the Secretary, and send in 
definite applications to our respective Associations. The* Secretary might 
then call a meeting of applicants, and try and fix on some workabli scheme 
with which to approach the Government. 

If It is not trespassing too far on your valuable space, may I observe 
that, in the nature of things, the number of applications for grants of lands 
in India from ex-ofiicers will be very disproportionate to the actual number 
of ex-officers. Officers for the Indi in Army were drawn from every Service, 
Trade and Profession in India, and although a Broker, Banker, Solicitor or 
Marine Engineer would probably, in a facetious mood, take 100 acres in, say, 
the back woods of the Anainalais, if it could be had for the asking, he is 
hardly likely to chuck his job for it; and, of what use would it be to him 
otherwise ? 

The only classes to whom grants of land would be welcome aie, Planters, 
£araindars, and perhaps a few men who would like to joiu the ranks of the 
above. To these, Government would probably reply ** you have been paid a 
gratuity on the same terms as other officers, and to enhance this by a grant 
of land will cause dissatisfaction in the ranks of these, equally or more 
worthy, to whom land would be of no use.” 

I suggest this difficulty would disappear if genuine applicants would 
offer to refund the gratuity they have received from Government in 
exchange for lands of equal value to be M<* free of all rates, cess or 
ta#e? duriag.th^lKe of .the* grantee. Permission should be given Jo sell 
such land£, but tbs purchaser sbduld pay dtdmary assessment* The 
value of the lafcd allotted should be calbttlated at the 16we$t rates posdblh, 
knd adpftcahta should be allowed to choose their own' plots’wit bin reason* 
able limits* ] ’ * 

j I admit this scheme is tfdry imperfect, tdjUfty because it wenldjtoejtt* 
ffirndi^g the Govprmptot of India, a gratuity we received'frcblbe mnk 
Governments but where European interests are poncwied the Dimmit 
6f fmfca.are notoriously hard bargainers, and t wirtMvrftr 

gwedge ^6$etbiog, if we really wafct lands* /, * ,. 4 

(Signed) G.*St. Jp»?i IVls., 
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THE Cmim RUBBER EXHIBITION. 

To give it Its full title, the Fifth International Rubber, Other Tropica 
Products, and Allied Industries Exhibition, 1921, takes place In London 
from 3rd to 17th June, 1921. There is no need for us to give our views 
here of the utility or otherwise of these exhibitions, At the last Annual Meet** 
ing of the U. P. A. S. L, a resolution was passed instructing the Secretary 
to inform the Rubber Growers’ Association that the Association does not 
consider it necessary to contribute financially to the Rubber Exhibition* 
This seems to reflect fairly the attitude of the S. Iodian Planter* • Whether 
the Director* of Sterling Companies at home thick differently, is a matter 
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MUNDAKAYAM PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes or hie Annual General Meeting, heid at hie 
Mctndakayam Ciun, on Saturday, 22nd January, 1021, at 10 am. 

Present.— Messrs. T. W. H. Fitohclt (Chairman), G. A. Brooke, A. B. R. 

Dickson, H, B. McPherson, J, R. Vmcent, Keene, G. H. 

Danvers, Da\y, B. M. Say well, 11. R Carson Parker. F. G. 

Miller, A. V. Maaer, C. L. McLean, \V. Lynden,aud F. H. 

Moulton, Honorary Secretary. 

Minutes.— The Honorary Secretary read the notice convening the 
Meeting, and the Minutes of the (Juarterly Q €n€ra i Meeting, held on 17th 
July, 1920, which were adopted. 

2. Report or the Committee oi the M, P, A.—The Hononuy 
Secretary read the Minutes of the Committee Meeting, held on 20th 
December, 1920, and it was proposed by Mr. G H. D. Davy, aLd seconded 
by Mr. J, R. Vincent that they bo adopted. Carried 

3. CmimnN’s Address.— Gentlemen,—As it has fallen on me, owing 
to Mr. Murphy having left the district, to preside at this the Annual General 
Meeting, l will endeavour to address a few words to you, which I think is 
usual from the Chairman, Since the last Annual General Meeting, ooudi* 
tion3 the world over have undergone a great change, which is the natmal 
aftermath of the Great War. These conditions have been reflected in the 
markets, and especially those of the Rubber and lea industries, Prices of 
our produce have steadily gone down until we are now faced with, in a great 
number of cases, having to carry on at a loss. With large stocks on hand 
at home things look very gloomy for us, and the prospects are that we arc 
in for a struggle to keep our end up for some time to come. We must 
exercise stern economy, and we cau then weather the storm. Gentlemen, 

I hope that you will not think me too pessimistic, but we have all got to face 
a very difficult situation. 

Restriction.— Although we have never managed, like our more 
fortunate neighbours in the Straits, to secure large crops, we have all 
combined to do our best as regards restriction, and I do not think that 
anyone can point to Mundakayam as a district wfa ch has not done its 
bit in this way 

Exchange.— This, gentlemen, is a subject which I do not profess to 
know much about, but what makes me think a lot is the close relationship 
with which the price of rubber fluctuates with the current exchange. It 
rather gives one food for thought. 

Rubber Mycologist.— As you probably know, the services of a 
Mycologist have been secured, and the prospects are, that a Mr, Asbplant 
will be appointed to the Mundakayam Myoologicai Station during the next 
two months. Abtbfe gentleman hais already bad cons derable experience in 
connection with diseases of rubber, he will be in a position to at once tackle 
the problem presented by the numerous diseases peculiar to our districts, 

a considerable tira^we have suffered heavy losses in prtf- 
food for ow tyboor, end Wkw contributed to otjr already hi$h eott of 
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production. Wc have now the welcome advice that the cost of the new 
Reason's supplies will he rnnch reduced. This will be of some small help 
to us. 


U. P. A. S. I.—As you have all been posted as to the work of the parent 
Association, I will not touch on this subject, as your delegates to the last meet* 
ing of the General Committee have their report to present at this 
meeting, I would, however, like to thank Mr, Vincent for the work which he 
has done, and for the able way in which he has represented our views at the 
meetings of the General Committee, U. P. A. S* I. Gentlemen, I will not 
detain you any longer, as wc have a fairly long agenda to work through, 
but before I tender my resignation, I would like to express my thanks to 
Mr. Viucent and Mr, Moulton for the way in which they have helped me 
since I was suddenly asked to take up the office of chairman. 

I now place my resignation on the table, 

I, Skokk pary's Rrpokt* —Mr Chairmau and Gentlemen The fol¬ 
lowing is my report on the working ol the Association for the year ending 
31 st Hecemher, 1920. 

Mkmhkks and A<'KftA<iK.«~'1 he number of members of the Associa* 
lion is th* same as in 1919, and the acreage has increased by 119 acres. 

We have now on our books 11,703 acres of Rubber, and 1,115 acres of 
Tea, making a total subscribing aertuge of 12,818. 

CROPS* - As four estates have tailed to forward returns as requested, I 
am unfortunately unable to give you the total figures for the district, or give 
the highest yield of any estate, Of the returns scut in, however, so f *r as I 
can judge, the )idJ of 2 11 lbs. of dry rubber per acre seems to top the list, 

ACCOUNTS.— We commenced the year with a surplus of Re. 696 7*9, and 
ended with a surplus of Rq, 1,369 8*6, showing an excess of income over expen* 
diture for the year of Rs. 673 0*9, The accounts on the table before you; 
show a larger amount, but owing to an oversight on my pari the sum on 
Memorial Tablet a/o was not wiped off before the close of the year* The 
accounts have very kindly been audited by Mr, McLean, to whom wo 
owe our thanks* 

Meetings,— During the year we held one Extraordinary General Meet* 
log, two General Meetings, and six Committee Meetings-all of which were 
well attended. 

Memorial Tablet.-* A memorial tablet to those who fell in the Great 
War has been obtained, and is now awaiting erection in PeennadeChurch, 

, Sri Mulam*— Mr* J. R. Vincent very ably represented the Association 
again at the Popular Assembly, and brought up the question of roads, with 
the result that the sum of Ks 10,700 has been sanctioned for .repairing, the 
worst portions of tie Rani Manimala Road. An estimate has been prepared 
for constructing, a cart road from CberuvaUy to Velipna4b ftP$ awaits 
the Inspection of tfte Chief Engineer* w&o ha? to dpoi^p betwe«m 
tivp routes. The Tee(toy’ErratupeUa Road repairs have been aanoffonea to 
tlMtixUnt <>£ t*a. 10,000, oat'no fnnds fcave fcaea .{or 
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Cooly Chathram—' The expenses in connection with the cooly 
chathram amounted to Rs. IS3-6-0 for the year, ot which the C. T. P. A, 
have paid their half share. It is interesting to note that f out of 962 coolies 
using the chathram since a record has been kept, S48 are from the 
Peermade district, and 114 from Mundakayam. With the expense of 
providing oil for the chathram lamp and the increased pay of the Watcher, 
the yearly expenses will amount to Rs. 204, which leaves nothing for lime* 
washing the buildings and other little expenses, I suggest that Peermade 
be asked to increase their grant up to Rs, 125 per annum, instead of Rs, 100 
as at present Gentlemen, l place my resignation in your hands. 

5. Accounts.— The accounts, which were placed on the table, were gone 
into, and Mr. J. R. Vincent, on behalf of the Meeting, thanked the Chairman 
and the Hon. Secretary for their reports, and proposed that the accounts be 
accepted. Cirried. 

It was resolved that the Honorary Secretary be asked to write the 
IT. P. A. S. I, requesting informat on as to whether the U. P.A. S. I. w 11 
considerably decrease their expenditure in 1921-22, owing to theex tremely 
depressed condition of the tea and rubber industries, and point out that 
estates belonging to affiliated Associations are endeavouring in every pos¬ 
sible way to curtail expenditure, and look to the IT. P. A. S. I, as parent 
Association to do the same. 

6. Report ov the Delegates to the Meeting or the General 
Committee, U. P. A. S. I., held at Coimbatore on December 6tii, 
1920.- The delegates having made their report, which was adopted, the 
Chairman proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. J. R. Vincent 
and G* McPherson for the work they had done on behalf of the Association. 
With regard to the increase of cess for the last quarter of 1920, the Meeting 
noted with regret that the U. P. A. S I. has increased the amount in the 
face of opposition from three Associations, and hopes that this wilT be the 
last instance of its kind in view of the present critical financial position of 
the industries concerned. 

7. MycologICal Station. —The Honorary Secretary read a letter 
from Mr. Thomas, the 1st Assistant Mycologist, requesting the immediate 
provision of Laboratory furniture as per an enclosed list. Mr. Vincent ex¬ 
plained the position, and, after some discussion, it was proposed that the 
Committee draw up an estimate and place it before the U, P. A* S. 
Carried* 

The Honorary Secretary having read a list of work requiring to be 
done to complete the Station, was requested to approach the U, F. A. S* I. 
on the question of a well, as Mr, Thomas, the Asst. Mycologist, has informed 
the Association that the amount of water required i3 500 gallons per diem. 
The present well being inadequate, it is necessary either to have it deepened, 
Or cut a new one. 


The 1st Assistant Mycologist having been instructed by Government 
to confine his attentions to one estate for the present, Mr. Vincent kindly 
offwed to provide him with house ^ccqmnqo^tiQQ aad assistance, wMqh the 
weetinf appewep win thanha, ,7 
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N, Rice Issues on Estates.—A fter discussion, it was agreed that 
members should be asked not to issue more than 4J measures o£ rice per 
rupee. 

O. Ruiwer Restriction oi* OuTinrr.-The Honorary Secretary of 
the Sub-Comniittco made his report, and it appears that all estates are 
carrying out the proposals of the R. G. A, Tho meeting resolved that esti¬ 
mates for crop for the year 1921 be sent to the Restriction Committee 
without delay, and that actual figures ol crop realised each month should 
be forwarded to the Committee m the following month. The details were 
left to the Restriction Committee, 

10, Building Contract Rates. —It wa*. proposed by Mr, Miller 
that a Committee of three be termed to go into the matter of contract rales 
in the district, and that a schedule be drawn up, printed, and distributed. 
This was seconded by Mr, Fitchctt, and carried. It was resolved that the 
Committee be formed by Messrs. Miller, Fitchctt and Vincent. 

11, Corkeseondenue,—T he Honorary Secretary read a letter from 
the Chief Engineer cn roads, 

12* South Indian Planters' Benevolent Fund.— Mr. J. K, 
Vincent explained the financial position of the S, I* R B, Fund, and made 
an appeal for subscriptions, A list was circulated and Ks* 991 wore 
ptoimsed by the members present tor tho year 1921, and Rs. 520 were 
promised in advance tor 1*U2, 

13 Ellluon oi Oh ill-Bearers, 1922 —It was pioposed by 
Mr, Fitchctt that Mr. J, R, Vincent be asked to again take up the duties 
of Chairman ol the Association, and that Mr* Moulton be asked to continue 
as the Honorary Secretary, this was seconded by Mr. Miller, and carried. 

The following members were elected by ballot to form the Committee 
Of the M. l\ A:~* 

VicoChauman ... Mr, T. W. H, Fitchett. 

‘ Mr, F. G. Miller, 

Committee Mr. C. L. McLean. 

Members Mr, E. Hall. 

Mr, G. McPherson* 

With a hearty vote of thanks to tho Chairman and Honorary Secretary 
the Meeting terminated, 

(S'gned) T* W* H. FITCHETT* 
Chairman^ 

{ (1 ) F, H* MOULTON, 


Hon. $ec*afca*y, 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 


Abstract of Proceedings oi< a Meeting of the General 

Committee, held at Calcutta, on 18m January, 1921* 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, (London).— 
The principal subjects dealt with were : - 

(a) Regulation of S^rZes.—It was noted from these letters that two 
important agencies in London found themselves unable to undertake not to 
make forward sales, if the opportunity arose, aud on this account unanimity 
in London could not be secured. The cable advices from the London 
Comm'ttee to this effect were mentioned in the proceedings of 21st Decem¬ 
ber, 1920 As then arranged, members were advised that all restriction as 
regards selling privately was, for the time being, suspended, although public 
sales would continue to be regulated to meet dernind. It subsequently 
became known, however, that a private auction of considerable nngnitudo 
bad been held, thereby jeopirdising the utility of public auctions, This posi¬ 
tion was considered at a special meeting of sellers on the Calcutta market 
on 10th januiry, 1921, when the following resolution was carried unani¬ 
mously 

“ Thai sales be continued to bo regulated as at present to inert 
demand, and there shall be no private selling except for balances of 1920 
or 1921 crops.” 

Restriction of 1921 crop,— After noting that support from Indian 
controlled concerns representing over 56 million lbs. had been obtained, 
consideration was given to a further cable of 14th January, 1921, from the 
London Committee, in the following terms 

“ Restriction please telegraph immediately result of your enquiries 
regarding amount of support obtained on your side, Committee must make 
recommendations to members here without further delay aud your figures 
of support are urgently required.” 

It was now decided to send a reply in the following terms; — 

“ Restriction scheme generally supported except as regards Indian 
bwned concerns over 56 million lbs. definitely agreed, This does not 
nclude young gardens and gardens producing less than 4j maunds per 
aSflra*' Will send supplementary telegram later.” 

The total has now reached over 53 million lbs., and the Secretary was 
Instructed to get into touch with the few members who had still to reply to 

the circular reference, 

» 

Consideration was also given to references from members regarding 
allowances for considerations other than those detailed in the report 
published with circular No. 77, dated 10th December, 1920, and it was 
decided to inform those members that allowances other than those specified 
m the above report were not contemplated. Advices are now awaited from 
London regarding the support from Ceylon to the restriction scheme, and 
having now advised London of the support promised by Indian controlled 
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concerns, the Committee hope soon to he in a position to advise members 
what has definitely been decided regarding the 1921 crop. 

In reporting the portion of the 1921 restriction proposals to the Bran¬ 
ches and local Associations, the Secretary was instructed to enquire what 
progress had been mule towards inducing non-members to co-operate, and 
to ask at the same time for lists containing tho names and the estimated 
acreage and production of Indian guldens,Jm the’respective districts, which 
arc not members of the local Associations. 

K kd elation OK SHIPMENTS oi- tea KtoM India.” It was mentioned 
in the proceedings of 4th January, 1921, that the Committee were considering 
the advibibility of at ranging for shipments to be regulated on the basis of 
the actual 1920 crop figures. In their circular No 5 of 15th January, 1921, 
the Committee subsequently asked members to state whether they were pre¬ 
pared to restrict their total shipments of tea from Calcutta and Chittagong, 
dining I .uniat y, 1921, to 8"<» of the actual 1920 crop. At the same time 
membtus wm> requested to furnish figures of their 1920 crop, along with 
figures ot shipments fiom both ports, from the start of the 3920 season to 
tho 21st Df'comber, 1920, and it is hoped this request will rccei\e imme¬ 
diate attention. Meantime a cable of 14th January, 1921, from the London 
Association, haj been received in the following terms:— 

‘‘Committee recommend that restriction of shipments be continued at 
8“<i during l'cbriuty, Wo arc advised warehouses will not be able to 
accommodate more and only so much if shipments from other countries 
are restricted.” 

It was now decided to circularise members with the text of this cable, 
and to invite replies as to whether th?y would be prepared to restrict their 
February 1921 6h pments to the 8'\» margin which had been recommended.. 

The present position op the tea industry.— The Committee had 
before them the replies from members to the confidential reference of 22nd 
December, 1920, asking for particular? of (rr) the acreage and crops of any 
gardens which are closing down entirely, and (&) the acreage and normal 
crops of any gardens which will be kept in cultivation, but not plucked, 
during the ensuing season, It was gratifying to note that the acreage re¬ 
ported to be going out of cultivation was not excessive, and it was decided to 
pass these particulars on to London for the confidential information of the 
Committee tbeie, along with particulars deceived from members of estates 
being kepi in cultivation, but not plucked during the ensuing season. 

Ocean Freight Agreement: Tea Rats for January, 1921.—A 
letter, dated 5th January, 1921, had been received from the Bengal Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce intimating that the tea rate for January. 1921, would be 
£t 10a, Qd. Members of the Association bad been circularised to tjbte 
elfeot, and the information had been cabled to U) the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion, London, and (2) the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, according to tbu 
* usual understanding, 

In connection with these rates the following cable of 11th January, 
1921, had been received from the Indian 4 Tea Association, London ;** 

, "jQaq ypu tot mwm for Ja tea* 

flight for Oaoem^cr aa/L January ip v'm of general falHq 
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telegraph particulars of rough cargo rates from Calcutta to ports in the 
United Kingdom other than London and to continental ports. ’ 

And it was arranged to cable the following reply to the London Associa¬ 
tion 

Reference your cable 11th January explanation high rate freight 
December January due to forward bookings of rough cargo. Reduction will 
not be felt until forward bookings have been shipped. Current rates jute 
l.nseed Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam 55s. Marseilles 65s. London, Dundee, 
Liverpool 70s. deadweight 5s. less all destinations, writing fully to-day’s 
mail.” 

Members are of course aware that, according to the ocean freight agree¬ 
ment the tea rate is based on the average rates for shipments ot (1) rice 
wheat (2) linseed filjute. There were no shipments ot rice and wheat to 
reduce the December and January rates, which were accordingly based on 
the rates for linseed, and jute. The rates now ruling for jute and linseed 
are given in the above telegram, and it will be noticed they show a consi¬ 
derable reduction. Owing to forward bookings, however, the immediate 
fall does not affect the tea rate as, so long as these toiwaid bookiugs have 
to be worked off at the higher rates, thp tea rate must icmiam high. The 
Committee understand, however, that two Lines are now giving shippers the 
benefit of the reduced rates against these forward bookings, and it is, thne- 
fore, fully anticipated that the February rate will show a considerable 
reduction on the rates for the two pieeedmg months, U is understood, 
however, there is still dear freight for London with the other lines, who 
have not so far agreed to give shippers the benefit of the reduced rates. 

International Labour Coni erence.— A letter of 6th January, 1921, 
had been received from the Millowners’ Association, Bomba/; forwarding 
copy of the proceedings of a meeting of representatives of employers ot 
labour in Iudia, held in Bombay, on 14ih December, 1920. It was noted 
from the proceedings of the Conference that Air. N. B. Saklatvala, ot 
Messrs. Tata Sons, Lid,, Bombay, had agreed to accept nomination as the 
employers’ delegate to the Geneva Conference in April, 1921, and that the 
Association was now asked to submit the name of one or more gentlemen 
who would act as advisers to the delegate on matters concerning the 
Association. It was also noted that the Conference had decided to appoint a 
Committee, on which the Association was not represented, tor the purpose 
of formulating a suitable scheme, and diawiug up the necessary constitution 
and rules, for a proposed Federation of Associations ot employers in 
India. 

The Chairman agreed to allow his name to be submitted as the Asso¬ 
ciation’s adviser to the delegate, and it was decided, m intimating this fact 
to the Branches and local Associations, to send them copies of the Mill- 
owners 9 Association’s letter, and of the proceedings, with a request for the 
names of any additional advisers they desired to put forward. It was 
farther decided to inform the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
Jttfdte of thifc action, and to suggest that they should appoint their own 
advisers to lay the interests of that Association before the delegate chosen* 

<> 

’• Tha Seed Contact.— Witfr a letter, dated Uth January, 1921, the 
Committee received, from the Calci’tja Tea Traders’ Association, copy 
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entrap )u«!»nep rentin' the* necessity lor m ikintr clause f> of the above 
rontr mi mnn ' vpli if m it', tctm*. It waa «5ug"o-ted that the present clause 
<) should bt ilt» red ft u id a*i follow^ : - 

I he M‘f*d to bt» caammed and passed by a third party to be mntually 
agreed upon, w ho o dcciuon ‘-lull be final, not later than \ clear days after the 
date duly notifi *d by th' 1 s< 11m on which the seed is ready at the garden or 
anives at Calcutta or Goatundo, etc. etc.” 

The Committee* agreed to give < flect to this aForntion, and they 
decided to inform the Calcutta Tea Tr uiers’ Association accordingly. 

Anniul Genkrat, Miming—I t was resolved to hold the annual 
general meeting of the Association on Friday, lith March, 1921, at J pm. 


MANGO-HOPPER CONTROL EXPERIMENTS 

I5Y 

K. BALLARD, n. a m 
Government Entomologist , Madras. 

I Reprinted from the Agricultural Journal of India. Vol. \\ Part IV,] 

Kmu.kmknts in Urn control of the mango-hopper Idioccrw s tiiveos - 
jmrsits were begun at the end of 1 y13, and beginning of 1914, These were 
initiated too late in the season to be ot any benefit to the trees experimented 
upon, and no results ai any value were obtained. 

In December, 1911, another sene-, of experiments was taken in hand. 
These were carried out ut two tracts, one near Salem in a tope belonging to 
the Salem Xemindary at Varagambady, and another at various places 
round Chittoor 

Both were conducted on the same plan. The results of the control 
measures taken in the Chittoor District were largely of no value, as the dower¬ 
ing season was a bad one, At Varagambady, however, more conclusive 
reMiits were obtained, and it is with these, m >re especially, that this paper deals. 
Fifty*five trees were selected for the experiment. These trees wore mostly 
fifteen years of age, and were all grafted trees yielding valuable fruit. Tho 
whole tope, which was divided into two portions, consisted of some BOD 
trees. At the beginning of the season, owing to some unknown cau^e, there 
were only comparatively few hoppers, and at first it seemed as though the 
experiment would be inconclusive for this reason. 

As the season progressed the numbers increased, but the conditions 
were not so serious as they Were at a corresponding season in 1913*14. On 
the whole, the results obtained were sufficiently encouraging to give hopes 
of even more complete success in the 1915-10 season, 

The Pest, 

Idioccrns nivcosparsns is the cause of great annual loss to mango 
growers of Chittoor and Salem. In a badly attacked mango tope the trees 
are covered with sticky secretion, the flower shoots blacken and wither, and 
no fruit is sot. The continual tap-tapping of the insects as they fly from 
leaf to leaf resembles the sound of a shower of rain falling on the treefe, A 
really severe attack means the total loss of the crop, and the gwwdly dimi¬ 
nished vitality of the trees. * » 

Idiocerus lays its eggs in tittle slits made In the tender le&f add flowed ’ 
ahoolau There a?* apparent}? njuty br<pds in the year* life 
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is a short one. The young hoppers emerging fiom the eggs feed at once on 
the leaf of flower shoots, and the little black marks made by the continual 
puncturing of the tissues can easily be distinguished* Eventually the 
flower shoot is either incapable of producing fullv formed fruit, or ehe 
dries up completely, In addition to the puncturing of the tissues of the new 
shoots, a large quantity of “honey dew” is secreted, and envois the leaves of 
the affected trees. 

The adult insects are extremely active, and arc therefore beyond the 
power of the spraying machine to harm them. 

With this fact before us, it was decided to begin spraying directly the 
young shoots were foimed, «o as to kill as many nymphs as possible before 
they attained their wings, 

The insecticide selected was Crude Oil Emulsion, and it was applied by 
means of a Holder ptessure sprayer of 10 gallons capacity, 1 lb, of cn ulsion 
was used for 10 gallons of water, 

A careful watch was kept on the trees, and as soon ns new shoots wore 
put forth, spraying was begun. Inevitably some trees were spravod more 
frequently than others, as th*y flowered or put out new leaves rnrIVr than 
others, 

Once a tree had produced new leaves it was spravod oneo in every ten 
days, and latterly evrry eight days until the fruit had «ot. and it wa > con¬ 
sidered to be beyond the power nl the pest to harm it. In future evpeii 
meats the spraying will be done every eight days, from (he beginning. 
Spraying lasted from the beginning of December to end of March 

The spray was distributee! over the whole tree and the trunk. Special 
attention was paid to the leaf shoots and flower heads, on which the nymphs 
and adults clustered. Towards the end of the experiment one or two spray. 
Sngswere done with a Fish-oil Soap made by the Oil Expert to the 
Fisher'es Department, Madras. This was a most satisfactory mixture, 
for it stuck all the insects it hit to the shooK leaves, etc., upon which 
they were recti ng, and one could seethe gratifying results of the havoc 
which it wrought in the ranks of the hoppers. Th ; s soap should prove 
superior to crude oil. and will probably be cheaper. 

The total average cost of the sprayings was estimated at 8 annas a 
tree. This is a very liberal estimate, 6^ to 7 annas being probably more 
nearly the real cost. But even at 8 annas the cost was justified bv the 
results obtained. In the previous year not a single mango was sold from 
this tope, and the crop,owing to the hopper, was a total and complete failure, 

Appended is a table 1 * showing the number of trees sprayed, and the 
bjirvest gathered therefrom. The control trees were taken at random, One 
of these produced 500 mangoes, but was absolutely exceptional, and had not 
suffered at all from the hoppers. The remaining trees were much closer to 
the usual condition of trees in a badly attacked tope. 

. The total number of fruits gathered from the sprayed trees amount to 
2*544* Five cf these trees produced no flowers at all, and nine flowered so 
larte in $he season that in any case very few mangoes could be produced. If 
tfye harvest from No, 1 control be deducted, as it legitimately may be s ! nce 
ft is obviously an abnormal tree, the yield from the unsprayed trees was 642, 

This would bring in a return of Rs, 24. while the sprayed trees would 
be worth Rs, 80, at Rs. 4 per hundred. If Rs, 25 be deducted for the cost of 
spring, a substantial profit is still left* There is little doubt that spraying 
is, profitable « • ' 


^ Rot reproduce 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

20th January, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No 5. 

1. Coorg Railway.— 1 With reference to the note on this subject in 
the Report of the Executive Committee at the Meeting of the General 
Committee, held on 6th December, 1920, necessary particulars having been 
received, the Government of Madras has been addressed, and the early 
construction of this branch line has been urged, 

2. Pkriakplam Kuruvanpth Koad - With reference to the resolu- 
tion passed at the last Annual Meeting, the Government of Madras replied 
on the 2S h October last that the matter would be duly considered. The 
Central Travancore Planters’Association have drawn attention to the fact 
that, tip to date, no steps have been taken to put this road into repair. 
The Government of Madras hive again been addressed with a renewed 
request for the immediate repair of this road, 

3 International Labour Conterence, Geneva.— In continuation 
of Item 3, Report No 3. the Executive. Committee decided to ask Sir Fair¬ 
ies? Birberand Mr, H. Waddington if they would accept nomination for the 
po.t of Adviser to the Delegate lor Employers of Labour in India as repre¬ 
senting "Organised” Agriculture, Sir Faults Barber has not been able to 
give a definite acceptance, and Mr, Waddington’s nomination has beta 
forwarded for the consideration of Government, Subsequent to this, the 
following note has appeared in the “Hindu”: * M 

“News has been officially received that the third International Labour 
Conferuice, which was to have bfen held at Geneva in April, 
1921 has been postponed till October next. * 

Finally a letter has just been received from the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion notifying that Mr, A, D. Gordon, M. L. C, Chairman of that Associa¬ 
tion. has been nominated as the Association’s Adviser to “ the Delegate 
already chosen to represent employers at the Geneva Conference in 
October, 1921.” 

4, Rubber Mycoi oGivST.— Intimation has been received frpm the 
Director of Agriculture that Mr, Ashplant has accepted the post of Rubber 
Mycologist, And that H ia expected he will arrive some time during the 
mouth of March, 

(Signed) C, H, BROCK, 

Asst, Secretaty# 


Report No, 6. 


CoimHtdre, 

9th 


1. AuxIlurv Forcer'A cT.-rThe Advisory Commit 
provisions of this Act have been constituted by G.O no. $5 

sAmw 1 
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tore, and the States of Travancore and Cochin, and the enclaves of Anjengo 
and Tangasseri) is as follows.— 

(1) G. W. Wells, Esq., I.C.S., Collector of the Nilgiris, Ootacamund. 

(2) Major R. M. Rainsford, D S,0. 

(3) H. R. Lockie, Esq., Calicut. 

(4) Major C. H. Brock, Asst. Secretary, U.P.A.SI., Coimbatore. 

(5) A. S. Dandison, Esq., Kalery, Nilgiris. 

2. Secretary’s Leave. '-Owing to the difficulty in obtaining*passages, 
Mr.Waddington has had to accept a passage allotted to him from Colombo 
on the 19th proximo, which is about a month earlier than he wifhed to 
start, 

3. Export Duty On Tea.-* At a special meeting of the Dooars Plan* 
ters* Association, held on the 4th January, the following resolution was 
passed 

** That this Meeting of the Dooars Planters’ Association is of opinion 
that the immediate repeal of the Export Duty on Tea should he 
strongly urged on Government. Cnder any circumstances an 
Export Put} on the produce of a country is recognised by all 
Governments as economically unsound. be’ng virtually a tax on 
the labour of the cormtrv in which it is imposed, and in the 
present critical state of the tea industry the retention of the 
export duty is an intolerable and unjustifiable burden.” 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Darjeeling Planters* 
Association, held on the 15th January, it was resolved 

“That the Government of India be moved to take immediate steps 
to remove the Indian Export Duty on Tea, having regard to the 
serious financial crisis through which the Indian Tea Industry 
is now passing.” 

Mr. IX C. Darua, in the Legislative Council, will advocate the abolition 
of the Export Duty on Tea and the grant of remission of land revenue to 
the tea industry as a whole, and an offer of financial help to those Tea 
Gardens which rre unable to obtain assistance from established Banks. 

Action is also being taken at home, as the South Indian Association in 
London have written a strong letter to the Secretary of State for India, 
urging the immediate withdrawal of this duty. The Secretary of State has 
also been addressed by the Indian Tea Association in London, so it is clear 
that our friends at home are doing all they can to assist us. 

(Signed) C. H, BROCK, 

Aaat, Secretary* 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The U. P. A. $* 1. Gazette. 

Mr. J. R. Vincent, Kutikul Estate, Mundakayam has been elected 
Chairman of the Mqndakayam Planters’ Association vice Mr. T. W, H, 
Fitcbett, rescued, 

Tfre Rubber* Market. 

“ Maoson ** writes in the *' India Rubber Journal ” under date the 13th 
Jf^ggaty, 1921 

“ Tie market had not heew ftble to bold on to all tbe advance* and 

‘ i jfc* fewafotof lipjpro^fnent yricp itfteeU 
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ponding improvement in the trade conditions. It probably 
represents the action of capital deserting investment in produc¬ 
tion, and turning to the storing of a too cheap commodity. The 
proposed 50 per cent, tapping restriction has a very real value 
in helping capital tb make up its investment mind. 

“ The Goodyear meeting has taken place, and has been again 
adjourned. Agreement has been reached by the stockholders to 
authorise the bankers to issue bonds; but various heavy deferred 
creditors are pressing for immediate payment. Final agreement 
has not yet been arrived at. 

“ No final statement has yet been forthcoming from the Dunlop 
Rubber Company directors, but according to a report from the 
States, the American Factory has decided to restrict output for 
the present, 

“ New York has had to drop back again a little after following the 
advance; Spot sheets are 19j cents, after reaching 21. 

‘ 1 Singapore sheets are qdoted at llid. per lb., with rather pressure 
to sell—a profitable prospect for shippers to London.” 

Tea. 

Cable advices from homo do not uufotInnately show a continuation of 
the stronger tone apparent with the'resumption of auctions in the New Year. 
We note a Ceylon correspondent says Russia is expected to buy Rubber in 
the Colombo market at no distant date. If only as much could be said 
of Tea, prices no doubt would harden. 

Coffee, 

Our cable this week shows a welcome advance of 3s. per cwt, but 
advices by the mail continue to emphasize the quiet nature of the market. 
No doubt we shall see more activity with the arrival of the new season’s crop* 

Voluntary Restriction in Force. 

Thus the “Straits Times”:-* 

M We have just made a comparison of the rubber outputs by seven* 
teen companies of September and December. All these Com* 
panics, we believe, entered into the compact to reduce output 
as from November 1, by 25 percent. Their total output in 
September was 943,623 lbs,, and in December!t was 847,429 
lbs,—a reduction of about 11*3 per cent* Five of the seventeen 
companies shew an increase on the September figures* It is 
to be presumed that managers have authority from their 
directors to violate the agreement. If not* some of the unem¬ 
ployed should had billets by taking the place of the disobedient# 1 * 

Ceylon Tea, 

The following are‘particulars of CeyLn Tea exported by rail via Tftllai* 
mannar to the following stations in South India 

1 Adirgmapatanam f .*# #•*' 

Tinnevelly '... ... ... '30 

Total 160 

1 > » t i* * mmm 
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These figures are taken from the “ Ceylon Chamber of Commerce ” 
Weekly Price Current, dated24th January, 1921. 

Inter-District Tennis. 

Only one reply has been received (apart from the U. P. A. S. I. entry), 
and that is to the effect that South Mysore has decided not to pay the 
entrance fee out of the Association’s funds, and has left the matter to private 
individuals. We hope a team will be entered, and would remind everybody 
that time presses. We had hoped to put quite a number of eutr es before 
the meeting of the Executive Committee on Monday next. 

Gooly Labour, 

“The Colombo correspondent to the “India Rubber Journal” says:— 
“A careful effort is now being made by estate agents and the 
Ceylon Government to prevent repatriation of South Indian 
Tamil Labour. The former has already sent a lot of excess 
labour from their low country estates to their up-country planta* 
tions, where labour is wauted. The Government Labour Bureau 
has found that, so far, there are 4, KH7 excess coolies, especially 
on low country estates, as against a demand for 12,i7l coolies, 
mostly from up-country estates. It is thought that lowering of 
the price of rice will make repatriation unnecessary, n 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents ,J 

The Auxiliary Forces, 

Sir,--Can you give me any information about the Auxiliary Forces, 
concerning which there seems to be a decided lack of interest up to the 
present* Has the $> P. M. R. been disbanded ? If it has, what body lif 
any) has replaced it ? 

Ojber countries seem to be going ahead with their voluntary service, 
<notat*Iy the F. M. S* and Ceylon; but in India, which probably ia 
far the more likely of the three to require the services of a volun¬ 
teer regimept, nothing seems to have happened. I am referring 
tmp particularly to South India. In the Northern cities, the move, 
naent appears to have met with a certain amount of success? not, I 
tfomk* da© it) the tnqt© warlike spirit of the European community, but to the 
fact that information is available as to the volunteer bodies actually ia 
existence. My applipation to be enrolled in any old regiment which hap¬ 
pened to be hr existence, forwarded to the H. «j. at Bangalore, met with the 
usual fate, sjnee then ! have rather lost interest, but unless someone gets d 
move on, and soon, I am afraid that when Government wants men, it will 
fcid it exj3^ddin#y difficult to get them. I enclose' my card, and remain, 

Yours, etc., 

' (Signed) AntI’Ni C, Q* 
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We may pass by, with but a slight reference, certain settled Matters 
such as the Railway Rates on Tea and Shipping freights, which have both 
been reduced, and proceed to discuss the very important question of subscrip¬ 
tion to the U. P. A, S. I. 


At a time like this it is natural that an increase in the cess should 
be looked at askance by subscribers, and although the proposal was finally 
carried unanimously, or at least Hcininc contradicente t there has been 
ample evidence of a desire on the part of District Associations to see expen¬ 
diture reduced wherever possible, That the Executive Committer have 
been mindful of this will be seen by the report of their last meeting, appear¬ 
ing in this week’s issue. Unfortunately this curtailing ol the activities 
of the parent association must clash with another subject* which forms 
the main plank in the deliberations of so many district Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciations. Labour, it has been said, is not always with us; a pretty wit, how¬ 
ever, does not save us from the spectre, and since criticism of the Labour 
Department tends generally towards the necessity for its extension, it is 
difficult to reconcile the two views. At a time like the present when we are 
all, so to speak, in the throes of a storm, it seems sufficient th it means 
should be taken for the saving of the ship. Well, sail has been shortened, 
aud we have but to carry on under reduced canvas to weather the adverse 
conditions. Let us hope that the time will not be long before wo can again 
clap on the last stitch. 


Crop restrictions, another important item met with, arc all part ol the 
general need for care; there is little more to be said about it. Both in Rub¬ 
ber and Tea drastic restrictions may now be said to be the order of the day, 
and we can but wait before judging its effect. In the midst of the genetal 
depression and talk of closing down, the need for economy, etc,, it would 
seem to have occurred to some Associations that the question of latex-District 
Sports should lie over till better times. We confess we do not quite under¬ 
stand the attitude of the South Travancore Planters’ Association in the 
matter of the proposed tennis tournament. The tournament was expressly 
designed to save as much travelling as possible, aud it should not be a 
difficult matter for three planters from any one district to meet three others 
in the same group, even though it means their absence from the Estates on 
two or three occasions during the year. The financial side is explicable, 
though here again we do not suppose it is the initial Rs. 100 which hurts. 
With 20 Estates in it, an Association ought not to boggle at Rs. 100, or Rs, 5 
each. The personal expenses of the players is another matter, but 
should have been thought of, and anyhow will be just the same problem a 
year hence as now. Briefly, the last thing desirable in the community is to 
mope. To say that, owing to the depression in the planting industries, 
crops will be restricted, manuring stopped, extensions held up, in short, 
that rigid economy will be enforced, is to talk sound common sense; but to 
say that for this reason we shall not meet and play tennis savours of, well, 
“ getting the wind op.” So far the following have entered teams s—The 
U* F, A, S. I., Anamalais, High Range, Nilgiris and West Coast, while 
South Mysore have left the matter to individuals who will, we hope, enter 
before it is too late. The Executive Committee have asked Messrs, E# 
Vincent, C. H. Brock, and J. N. A. Eaton (all 6f the U. P. A. S, I.) to form 
the Controlling Committee, In our next issue that Committee Will issob a 
final notice, so that the entries may ail be in, and the draws published by 
Waroh 5th> # 
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SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Pkksrnt.—C ol. W. L, Crawford, I). S. O. (President), Messrs. H. F. 

Anderson, T. Anderson, C. H. Godfrey, F. M. Hamilton, 
Capt, E. M. Nixon, Messrs. W. F. Scholfield, E, H, Young, 
and A* L. Hill (Honorary Secretary). 

Visitor, —Mr. F, \V. Winterbothain, Superintendent, U. P. A. S. I , Labour 
Department, Mangalore. 

I. Alter some discussion, the m nuies of the last meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

If. Confirmation of the grant of Ks. 200 made to the St. George’s 
Homo, KodaiKanal. The following resolution, proposed by Mr, C. H. 
Godfrey, seconded by Mr. F* M. Hamilton, was carried: — 

“ That the grant of Rs. 200 to the’St George’s Homes, Kodaikanal, be 
confirmed, but that it should not constitute a precedent for grants to any 
charitable institutions.” 

Ill* Flection of Members. The following were elected: — 

Mrs, 0. J, Hayward *, Proposed by Mr. W, F. Scholfield, seconded by 
Mr, A. L, Hill, 

Mr. K. R* Krishnaswamiengar: Proposed by Mr. B, Krishna Singh, 
seconded by Mr. A. L. Hill. 

Mr, Shcshaiya, h.a., i\ l,: Proposed by Mr,T* Anderson, seconded 
by Mr, W L. Crawford. 

The first named with effect from 1—9—20: the last as a personal mem¬ 
ber. The following resolution, proposed by Mr, C. H. Godfrey and seconded 
by Mr. W. F. Scholfield, was carried:- 

‘‘That (he Hon. Sec. writes to the proposers of the remaining can¬ 
didates for election that, according to the rules, the latter cannot be elect¬ 
ed as members , but can bo accepted, and will be, as representatives with 
full voting powers on due authorisation by the acting representatives of the 
subscribing estates concerned; further that, at, any time they can be 
elected as personal members.” 

IV, The U, P« A, S f L General Committee Meeting on 6—12—20 
It was explained that we were not represented at that meeting, as neither of 
the representatives could attend, and, owing to a serious delay on the part 
of the Post Office in delivering our letter to the Secretary, U* P. A. S. L, 
‘asking him to arrange for our representation, he was not able to arrange it. 

Incorporation.—'The last letter from the Secretary, U* P, A. $» I* was 
read, and the seven promoters arranged for, 

Increased subscription for tb® last quarter of 1920 —1921 It was put 
from the Chair and carried that this should be met out of tb?fun4s of the 
Aisopiatipfl, without pallia# for aij increased subscription 
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Inter-District Sports.—It was decided that the Association should not 
pay the subscription, but that this should be left to private individuils. 

V. Hassan District Conft rencr* —Colonel Crawford, who teprw nled 
ns at this, reported that all pickets of an early eonstruction of th* II is,an- 
Mangalore Railway seemed to have vanished, owing lo the stringency <>t the 
money market and the disinclination of the Mysore Dm bar to f umlulikn 
their shar* of the cost and to favour this line at the expense of the Uluikal 
project. Similarly, owing to lack of funds, the Hassan-Chikumgalnr project 
has had to be shelved. 

VI. Aider considerable discussion, it was decided that tho scheme 
for the formation oi a Coorg and Mysore Machine Gun Company (Motor) 
should be cordially supported. It was also decided that, at the Joint Meet¬ 
ing of the three Mysore Associations to be held at Chikmagalur on 7 2-21, 
Col. W. L. Crawford, D. S. 0., should be put forward and supported as 
Commandant of the Corps, and as one of our representatives on the 
Advisory Committee. 

VII. Scheme of co-operation, with the other Mysore and the Coorg 
Associations, to protect our labour interests in South Kauara Mr, !\ \\\ 
Winterbotham, Superintendent, U. P. A, S. I. Labour Department, Manga¬ 
lore, read a statement re. the work of his department for this and for otln i 
districts, and explained the methods of various private labour agencies m 
South Kanara, The following resolution, proposed by Mr, F. M, Hamilton, 
and seconded by Mr* C. H. Godfrey was then carried ; — 

“That this Association, together with tho Bababndin and the North 
Mysore Planters’ Associations, urge upon the U. P. A, S. I. that no mem¬ 
ber of the U. P. A. S. I., or affiliated Association, who maintains a private 
labour agency in South Kanara.be permitted to use the U. P. A* S. I. 
Labour Department for the execution of warrants against nnistries or 
coolies supplied by such private agency,** 

VIII. Mr. C. H. Godfrey raised the question as to why, in view of the 
decision of the Annual General Meeting in March, 1920, not to raise the 
labour rates of pay, and of the absence of several members in England* the 
rates had been raised from 1-12-20* The President and others explained 
the reasons for the increase, and the need there was for immediate action, 
The reasons were accepted by the meeting as adequate, and acquiesced in. * 

With a vote of thanks to Mr* Winterbotham and to the Chair* the 
meeting terminated, 


(Signed) W, L. CRAWFORD, 

President, 


' ^Signed) A. L. HILL, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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NILGIRI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At the Quarterly General Meeting of the above Association* 

HELD AT THE COLLECTOR’S OFFICE, ON THURSDAY THE 3RD 

February, 1921. the following members were present. 

Frrsrnt,— ‘Messrs. J. B. Wrnede (in the Chair), A. K, Weld Downing* 
* A, S. Dandison, J. R Leslie Rogers, 1C. Sydenham Clarke, 
L, F. Lake, Major L. L, Porter, W. A. Cherry, G. F. Weston 
Klwes, Captain K. G. Wiudle, N. J, Stanes, W. C. Deane, 
C. St. John Ives, M. J. L. Ilayne, Geo. Oakes and A. N. 
Hearn (Honorary Secretary). 

1. Notice calling the meeting was read. 

2. The late Mr T. J. Kenna.— The President spoke as follows 
touching the death of the late Mr. T, J, Kenna: — 

“ It is with much regret I have to refer to the sad death of the late Mr- 
T. J. Kenna, who was a well known Planter of Kotagiri, Hto loss is deeply 
felt amongst the planting community. ’ 

3. Proceedings of Meeting of 11th November and 3rd December, 
1020, were confirmed. 

4. Election of Chairman—Proposed by Mr. Dandison and seconded by 
Mr. Klwes that Mr. Vernede be asked to carry on till the General Meeting, 
when the annual election of office bearers is held. 

Mr. Dandison asked leave to inform the Meeting that he had not recei¬ 
ved sufficient notice to attend the District Hoard Meeting on 27th January, 
and read his letter to the President, District Hoard. Mr. Dandison was 
requested to question the validity of the above District Board Meeting’s reso¬ 
lution, and the Honorary Secretary instructed to ask why there was no 
representative from Kotagiri, Kodanaad, or of the whole of the N E. slopes 
of the Nilgiris, on the Hoard. The District Board clerk attended and 
explained the new Dihtricft Board Act to come into force after the next 
year (April 1921 to April 1922), that is to say the new Act will come into 
force in April, 1922. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to aek the 
President of the District Hoard to appoint, in addition to Mr. Dandison, 
Messrs. E. Sydenham Clarke, and W» A, Cherry for Kotagiri and Koda¬ 
naad, Major. L. L* Porter for Coonoor, and Mr, J. Harding Pascoe for 
Kullakambay. 

Collection of subscriptions overdue were discussed, and the Honorary 
Secretary asked to take legal advice, and, if necessary, proceedings through 
Messrs. Edge and Genge. 

Export Duty on Tea.— The following resolution was proposed by 
Mr. A. K. Weld Downing, and seconded by Mr. A. S< Dandison :~ 

“ This Association requests the U. P. A, S. I. to call on the Govern¬ 
ment of India for the immediate repeal of the Export Duty on Tea* as the 
delay in so doing, is, in view of the serious situation through which 
the industry is now passing, helping towards a general collapse, which 
oatastrophy, should it happen, will not only rain the tea planter j but as a 
natural sequence place thousands of labourers put of e^pJoyflueot, Carried* 
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Miscellaneous Correspondence —Land for Demobilized Planters. 
The Honorary Secretary was asked to forward applications through the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

Census of Industries, -The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
apply for forms to circulate to the members, as the members of this Asso¬ 
ciation could give no opinion on this matter before seeing the printed forms, 

* 

Handling of Goods—'T he following resolution was proposed by Mr, 
Windle and seconded by Mr- George Oakes : — 

“ Resolved that the S. I, Railway bo addressed requesting that more care 
be exercised in the treatment of plantation produce, it being the experience 
of this Association that very few consignments packed in chests or bags reach 
the coast without extensive damage and loss caused by careless handling. , — 
Carried. 

Inter-District Sports. —The Honorary Secretary was asked to 
recruit a tennis team, and to circulate a subscription list to the members of 
the Association. 


Mr. Dandison was elected to represent the Nilgiri Planters’ Association 
on the General Committee of the l\ P. A. S. I. 


The Honorary Secretary was asked to write and thank the S. I. Rail¬ 
way for the extra accommodation at the Kntary Road Station, 


With a vole of thanks to the Collector for the use. of the room» the 
meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. B. VERNEDE, 

Chairman. 


(Signed) A.U HEARN, 

Honorary Secretary, 


SOUTH TRAYANCORE PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly Mreting, held inQuilon C^lub, on 
Saturday, 5th February, 1921, at 10 a. in. 

The following were present, or represented by proxy 

Messrs. J. B. Cook, (Chairman), R, N. W, Jodrell, J. L* Hall, T, L, 
Jackson, H. Clarke, and J. R. N. Pryde (Honorary Secretary), 

(Messrs. Branson and White sent proxies, which were not com* 
pleted, and could not be accepted). 

Visitor,— Mr. C J. Hall. 

* Minutes of the last quarterly general meeting were taken as read, and 
ednfirmed, 

* Correspondence,— The Honprary Secretary reported that the L« A* 
N. I. had accepted the proposal made at the J$st pieotiug as to tfce peyy 
eubspfij%n t wbi«h had now been paid* 
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A letter from the Chief Secretary to Government re. the Rani-Manimala 
road was received, and copy had been sent to the estates interested. 

From the correspondence the subject of Inter-District Sports arose, and 
was discussed at some length. The proposal as outlined in the “ P. C.” ot 
29Lh January was approved of, but the general opinion was that, in the pre¬ 
sent regrettable state of the planting industry, the expense to associations, 
which ultimately fell on Estates and to Planters was a consideration which 
could not be ignored, and at the present time Superintendents could not well 
be spared from Estates. While wholly approving of the scheme, it was 
thought that it should be held over for a year, by which time it was to be 
hoped that time and money could more easily be spared. The Secretary 
was instructed to convey this opinion to the Sports Committee. 

Grants ok Land to Demobilized Planters.- Only one applica¬ 
tion had been received, and, as that was for land in Travancore, it was 
decided that it was not a matter to be brought by the U. P, A. S. I. before 
the Government of India, and also that the Travancore Government should 
not be approached with only one application. The Secretary was instruct¬ 
ed to inform the U. P. A S. I. and the applicant, accordingly. 

Incorporation.—T he subject of admission of Superintendents ot 
Estates to membership was discussed, and it was resolved : — That all 
Superintendents of Estates which are members of the Association shall 
become personal members from 1st April.” 

It was also resolved 11 That the Committee revise the rules to conform 
to the new Articles of Association,” and it was decided that fh s be done 
before the aunual meeting in May, when Incorporation will be completed. 

After some informal discussion on other matters, the meeting closed. 


10 3-21. 


(Signed) J. R. N. PKYDE, 

Honorary Secretary. 


WEST COAST PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Third Quarterly General Meeting of the West Coast 
Planters’ Association, held at Calicut, on 15th January, 192l« 

Members prescnt^Messrs. S. P. Eaton (Chairman), C; E. M, Browne, A. F. 

Campbell, J. M. Poyser, C, Jackson, H. Grieve, E. Simpson, 
C* W. Had wen, J, Bone, E. H. Collbrook, R. Turner, A* 
Middleton, A. H, Mead (by proxy), G« Bayeaod, (Honorary 
Secretary). VisitorHWt* W. R. John. 

The notice calling the meeting was read. The minutes of the last 
meeting were taken as read, and confirmed. 

437. Restriction of OuTpux.-*Mr. Browne remarkadi that very little 
if anything was to be gained by discussing this subject* because we no 
say in the matter, as decisions on this point are all in the hands $ tip Djmeg? 
tors of Companies. 
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Mr. A, Middleton read a letter from Mr. Mead regarding the wiling up 
of a Committee to check the returns sent in with the estimated restricted 
out pat, and it was decided that if asked to do so, this Association was agt en¬ 
able to help in the formation of such a committee. 

The Chairman drew attention to a letter which appeared m the Planter: »’ 
Chronicle of January 8th, from the Secretary, R. G. A., London, and poinlt d 
out that either one or all of the three proposed method** for lurthoi Uostilo¬ 
tion oi output were now and always had been in force in South India. On 
discussion, it was the unanimous opinion that this Association was not iu 
favour of further restriction in this country, 

438. Generat. Committee Report.— The meeting viewed with appro 
hensiou the future possibility of increasing the subscription to the U.P.A.S.I., 
on account of the depressed state of the Planting Industries, 

439. L. A. N. Institute. —This association decided, as an association, 
to resign from membership, but it was left to any individual who so desires 
to become a member of the institute, full particulars regarding subsetip- 
tions, etc. being read. 

440. Roads and Communications— The following resolution, pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Browne and seconded by Mr. Eaton was carried nem con 

“ That the Honorary Secretary draws the attention of the District 
Board and Local Fund to the deplorable state of the causeway 
crossing the river half a mile from Kalikavu village, on the 
Karuvarukundu-Kalikavu road.” 

This association views with much approval the grant made by the 
Cochin Durbar for the repair of the road from the Government Teak 
Plantations to Edathingal Padom, and the cordial and prompt way in which 
the Durbar is always ready to meet us, and thinks it would be a good thing 
if other District and Local Boards would follow its excellent example. 

411. Labour Laws.—A ll live points which were under discus-don at 
the Meeting of the Special Committee held at Madras, on January 0th, were 
approved of. 

442. S. I. P. B. Fund.—I t was a matter of some regret that so few 
members of this Association were either patrons or subscribers to this Fund, 
and it was agreed that the Hon. Secretary write rouud and sec if something 
better could not bo done. 

443. Correspondence.— Letters dealing with matters of interest 
Were read, Mr. John, representing Mr. Thomas, I C. S., asked the associa¬ 
tion if they would inform the District Magistrate of the number of coolies, if 
any, that would be thrown out of employment owing to the present restric¬ 
tion of works, and closing down of Estates, Managers to kindly notify the 
Honorary Secretary the numbers of any thrown’ out of work, or returning 
to their villages from other districts, 

The meeting was of opinion that some form of type-writer be supplied 
to the Honorary Secretary, if funds permit. A sum not exceeding Us, 2731 

voted for this purpose, 
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Dail amj I lack ov N K\v Meeting.— In Calicut, ou 3rd Saturday of 
Apnl. 17 


With a vutc* ol (hanks to the Malabar Club for the use of the room, and 
to the Chaininn, the mooting terminated. 

(signed) S. I\ EATON, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) G. BAYZAND, 

Houoiaty Secretary. 


ANAMALLAI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes oi an Extraordinary General Meeting ot< the 
Anamauai Planters’ Association, Held at the 
Anamaliai Club, on Tuesday the 8tii 
February, l<)2l, at 11-0 a.m. 

Present, C\ K. T. Congreve, (Chairman), E. \V, Simcuck, F. 

Simmons, J. A. K. Lloyd, J. K, Caller, (. Hatton Kobioson, 
K. N. House, and J. E. Sampson, (Honorary Secretary). 

By lVo.vy.-Mr. S. C. Riddell, 

Minutes *—The Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting, held on the 
Hth December, 1920, were taken as read, and confirmed. 

Labour Mat ills. —The Minutes of a Meeting of a Special Committee, 
railed under the Local Labour Laws, held on the 1st Jauuary, 1921, were 
taken aa read, and continued. 

Mycologist : -Read letter No. 2327, of the 17th December, 1920, and 
letter No, 2522, of the 12th Januiry, 1921, from the Secretary, U.P.A.SJL 

Conhiderable db^cussion took place in Comui'ttee. The Chairman 
mentioned that Sir Fairley Barber had ottered 5 acres of land ou Paralai 
Estate, if such was convenient to the Association, aud had suggested that 
there might bo a suitable site close to the Puthulottam Cardamoms. 

The Chairman stated that he had written to the Secretary, U. P, A, S. I., 
with regard to the possibility of infection from plauts inoculated with 
fungus diseases by the Mycologist, and had beeu assured that there was no 
danger, the work being carried out with the utmost care. 

The Honorary Secretary was directed to reply to the Secretary* U. P* 
A, S. L, requesting that the Director of Agriculture and Government Myco* 
legist be asked to come to the District to select the site, there being at least; 
t'hree possible ones. It was considered that the cost of the buildings would 
largely dopsud ou the site chosen. 
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Incorporation:—R ead letter No. 2638 f of the 27ih January, 1021, 
From the Secretary, U, P. A. S. I. Mr, C, Fraser being no longer a Member 
of the Association, it was proposed and agreed that Mi. Robinson shall be 
one ot the sovcu members required to sign the Articles and Memorandum 
of Association, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to advise the 
Secretary, U. P. A, S. I. accordingly. 

Cochin-Munnar Railway.— The Chairman referred to the recent 
deputation to meet the Dewan of Cochin, and Mr. Robinson proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks for the Chairman’s ellorts in this matter. 

Transport 'The Chairman informed the Meeting that a Sentinel 
Steam Wagon would be coining up the Ghaut about the 20th of this month, 
as a demonstration, and that Messrs Massey k Co., Ltd. had obtained 
permission to bring a 6-ton F. W. I). petrol-driven lorry o\er the bridges, 
and that this would probably be in the District about the same time as the 
Sentinel Wagon. 

The Chairman considered that it had now become necessary to think 
of starting a Company for Transport. lie had written to the D. F. O , 
Coimbatore, who bad replied that the Forest Department would be glad to 
make use of lorries for the export of timber. Th’s would considerably help 
to do away with Ibe difficulty of having much smaller loads from than to 
Estates, and might also help the Forest Department to increase the export 
of timber. 

The Chairman promised to advise Members of the probable dale of 
arrival of these two lorries. 

Shandies:— The Honorary Secretary was requested to again approach 
Mr, Fraser in this matter, and report at a later date. Jt was agreed that, 
in the event of future articles of bfilkv nature being ordered on behalf of 
the Association, that they should be suitably stencilled before despatch from 
the vendors, in order that they shall not become mixed with Estate goods. 

Labour Acts: —Read Report of Meeting of Special Committee, called 
by H. E, the Governor, and held in Madras ou the 6th and 7th January, 

mu 

Auditors. —Proposed by Mr, Smitnon*, and seconded by Mr. Robin¬ 
son, that Messrs Jones and Cotton be requested to audit the Association 
books prior to the Annual Meeting. 

Inter-District Sports,— Read letter from the Honorary SecretaryJ 
(pro tem) Inter-District Tennis Tournament, dated the 29th January, 1921, 
It was unanimously agreed that this Association shall enter a team in 
Group u B.” It was further proposed by Mr. Robinson, seconded by Mr, 
Lloyd, and carried unanimously that the entrance fee of Rs. 100 shall be 
paid out of the Association funds* 

The following Committee was elected to deal with this matter:— 

Messrs. Congreve, Robinson, Carless, Simcock, and Sampson. 

It was decided that this Committee shall meet at the Club on Sunday,' 
the 20th February, and shall that day choose the three Member** accessary 
to represent the District, 
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r.ocw Distkk r Hoard. —The Chairman spoke of his recent inter* 
view with the Collector on this subject, and mentioned that it was probable 
Unit tin* Hoard would oommuice as from the 1st April next. 

<'nnttKSi*o\i»KNn: : -Readletter from the Sub-Divisional Officer, No 2 
Subdivision, Coimbatore, No, :U edited the 31st January, 1921, with 
regard to the main road near Kaliyunnpandal, 

The Honorary Secret iry was directed to reoly pointing out that, owing 
to lack of metal along a large part of the road, if was extremely difficult to 
maintain this road in proper condition, that sanction to use the only avail¬ 
able quarry had only just been received, and that, as no grant from Govern¬ 
ment towards its upkeep had been received for over a year, Government 
could hardly expect the road to be kept in proper order. It was further 
pointed out that about double the Government grant had already been spent 
on the road. Copies of the letter to be sent to the Superintending and 
Executive Engineers. 

Head letter from frjr. I. Stewart, dated the 5th February, 1921, re, 
possible motor postal service. The Meeting was unanimously of opinion 
that the. present system should be allowed to remain in force, in view of 
the satisfactory manner in which letters, etc., are being delivered. 

PLANTERS* Benevolent Fund.— The Honorary Secretary requested 
tlie assistance of those Members present to persuade the few remaining 
Members of the Association who had not joined this Fund to do so before 
the end of the current year. 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) J, E. SAMPSON, 

Honorary Secretary. 

UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Co'mbatore, 16th February, 1921. 

Secretary's Report No, 7. 

The following are extracts from the proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held at Coimbatore, on 14th February, 1021, which 
are of genet al interest 

1# U, P. A, S. I. Start and Work.— The Committee resolved that, 
when Mr. H. Waddington is on leave Mr. C, H. Brock should act for him 
as Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. and Director of the Labour Department, 
with the same powers to operate on Banking Accounts, 

2. Labour Department.'-‘T he Committee passed the following 
resolution 

“That the Labour Department shall refuse to give any assistance as 
regards maistries and coolies known to the Department to be 
already under advance at the time they were engaged by the 
person asking for such assistance, either by the servipepf wap* 
jTBDtn or In apy other way." 
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The Committee resolved further : — 

‘‘That all Superintendent* of the Labour Department shall dtaw the 
attention of the Executive. Committee, through the Director, to 
alt cases of irregularity in the working ot private Agencies which 
come to their knowledge. The Executive Committee urge that 
no private labour agent be employed without the appioval 
of the l\ P. A. S. I. Laboui Peparluunt.” 

3. Labour Disputes *“*The Committee resolved that the Sr cuf tnry 
cannot be expected to express opinions regarding inter-estate ditteiences 
except under the insttnotions of the Executive Committee when thev Inve 
been appealed to settle a question arising under the Labour Rules. 

4. S. I. Planters’ Co-opp.rativk Society.—O wing to the present 
depression in the Planting Industry the Committee resolved not to proceed 
with the original scheme. After considering a letter from Mr. A. S, Dandi* 
son, dated 17-1-21 proposing the immediate starting of a “ Paying Agency,” 
the Committee appointed the following as a Sub-Committee to go into the 
question and to formulate a Buying Agency schemeMessrs, II. L, Pin¬ 
ches, A. S. Dandison, and C. H Brock. 

5. Grants of Land to Dsmobiiizkd Pi.anter Sor mfr.s —'The 
Secretary was instructed to write to the Government of Madras, in continua¬ 
tion of the former correspondence, asking that grants of land he made to 
Demobilised Planter Soldiers, who, at the time of joining up. were by pro¬ 
fession Planters of Southern India. The grants to be asked for weie to be 
100 acres in extent for each applicant for planting purpose* with cash 
advances on the lines laid down in Mr. W. Egerton’s scheme, 

6. Rubber Restriction Control Committee,— -The Committee 
instructed the Secretary to ask Disfrict Associations to collect such statis¬ 
tics as are required by the Rubber Growers’ Association, and to forward 
them to the U. P. A. S. I. Further, they appointed the following to form a 
Committee to adjudicate in th* event of disputes, etc.—Mess-rs. J. R, 
Vincent, E. Lord, and E, H. Hallilev. 

7. Inter-District Sports.— The Committee appointed Messrs, 
Vincent, Eaton and Brock as a Committee to attend to nil the routine wmk 
in connection with the Inter*District Sports, such ns drawing, making 
arrangements for matches, etc., and decided that all other mallets *bould be 
dealt with by the Executive Committee. 

8. S. I. P. Benevolent Fund.— The Secretary ga\e the Meeting a 
resume, of the work of the Fund, Since the 31st March last vear, the total 
amount of the subscriptions received amounted to Ns. 6,303 b-l, showing 
an excess of expenditure over receipts of Rs. 3.237-8 1. He informed the 
meeting that he was issuing, with the revised rules, a special appeal for 
further support to the Fund. 

9. General Mycologist Station,— The Secretary was instructed 
to write to the Director of Agriculture, and to inform him that there were 
three sites suitable for the General Mycologist Station in the Anamallais, 
fcud to ask him to select one of them, 

(Signer}) C, H. BROCK, 
f ' * Asst, Secret^ 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

AnsTiucr of pro(*krdings of a Meeting op tub General Com- 
Mirri'K, m:r d at Calcutta, on Monday, 31st January, 1921. 

CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION (LONDON). 
—Lottois, dated respectively 30th December, 1920 and 6th January, 1921, 
from the Indian Tea Association (London), which had been circulated, 
were now to be recorded. The principal subjects dealt with in them 
were; — 

(a) Proposed restriction of the 1921 crop .—In the letter of 30th 
December, it was stated that the London Association were stiU 
awaiting information fiom the Ceylon Association in London ass 
to the support obtained in Ceylon to the proposed restriction 
scheme, It was understood that advices on the subject had 
be<n received from Ceylon, but that as these were not suffi¬ 
ciently clear, a farther reference had had to be made for fuller 
particulars. This position was confirmed in the London letter 
of 6th January. 

The Committee now considered several questions which had arisen in 
connection with the reference they made to members of the Association in 
circular No. 77, dated 10th December, 1920 In some cases members, in 
let timing the forms attached to tint ciicuhr, and m expressing their willing* 
ness to restrict, had deleted tlr* clime in the form undertaking to hand 
over any surplus crop to the Indian Tea Cess Committee for consumption in 
India. On reconsideration of the whole matter, the Committee were in¬ 
clined to think that, in the event of the scheme going through, it would be 
expedient to delete this part of the arrangement altogether, as the result of 
giving effect to it might be to prejudice the local market, while it did not 
appear likely that the Cess Committee would be able to deal with such teas. 

Another question dealt with related to hail loss, allowance having been 
made in some returns for the amount pf crop thus lost in previous years j 
this was not of course in accordance with the understanding, but the 
Committee agreed that the point might memtime be left over until the 
general question was settled one way or the othei. 

The Committee noted a letter, dated 26th January, from a member 
relating to a garden whose average yield had worked out at 4 6 mds. per 
acre, or O'l mti. per acre more than the maximum to which restriction would 
not apply. The member had asked that special consideration shoo’d be 
given to this and other similar cases, hut the Committee had replied that, as 
ihe allowances to be nude had already been defined, it was not possible to 
do anything. In the letter now before the Committee, the member stated 
that in the circumstances it was regretted that the particular concern could 
not agree to restrict, The letter was to be recorded. 

(b) Regulation of Sales *'-It was stated, in the letter of 6th January, 
that this matter had again been under consideration, and that, on the in¬ 
formation before them, the London Committee had recommended importers 
to print, for each of the weekly sales in the weeks commencing 17th, 24th 
and 31st January, not more than one.thirty-eighth part of the unsold balance 
of their estimated total crops after the sale for the week commencing 10th 
January; and, further, that any private sales effected during that period 
should be deducted from the quantity to be sold in public auction. 

The Indian Export Duty on Tea,—I t was mentioned in the pro¬ 
ceedings of 4th January that the Committee had cabled to the London 
wit o that my were acting for the repeal of this daty* and mp#' 
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in" that representations should be made to the India Olfice on the subject. 
The Loudon Committee had forwarded, with their letter of 6th January, 
copy of a letter of the same date addressed by them to the Secretary of 
State for India. The Committee noted the terms of this letter with interest; 
a copy is printed for information as an appendix to these proceedings. 

Letters of 21st January from the Darjeeling Planters’ Association, and 
of 24th January from the Assam Branch, were to be circulated to the 00111’ 
mittee. It was noted, from the latter letter, that the Assam Branch had 
adopted the following resolution on the subject:— 

That this extraordinary general meeting of the Assam Branch, Indian 
Tea Association, me unanimously of opinion that ah urgent 
representation should be made to the Government of India for 
the immediate abolition of the export duty on tea. Its imposition 
was made during the war, and at a period when the condi¬ 
tion of the tea industry caused little anxiety. The Local Gov¬ 
ernment in October last stated:—“It is anticipated that, 
while the more prosperous gardens will be able to retain their 
labour force at its existing strength throughout the present crisis 
and to pay them a living wage out of accumulated capital , it 
will be impossible for the less prosperous gardens to do so.” It 
follows, therefore, that any duty retained under these conditions 
in effect actually falls directly on the labour employed in the in¬ 
dustry’s production. Under these circumstances, and in the 
present serious crisis, it is submitted the retention of the duty 
cannot on any reasonable grounds whatsoever be justified, and 
should, therefore, be immediately abolished, 

APPENDIX 

To the Proceedings of the Meeting or the General Committee, 
on 31st January, 1921. 

Copy of letter, dated 6th January, 1921, addressed by the Indian Tea 
Association, London, to the Secretary of State for India. 

By direction of the General Committee of the above Association, I have 
the honour to address you on the subject of the duty of 1 Rupee 8 Annas 
on each 100 lbs, of tea exported from India. 

2. This duty was imposed in 1916, when the Government of India 
were considering the wavs and means to produce additional revenue to m n et 
war-time expenditure, At the lime of its imposition strong protests were 
made by the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, and by my Committee, and 
attention was drawn to the unsoundness of an export duty on an article not 
a monopoly of the country of production, 

3. During the recent visit to Assam of His Excellency the Viceroy, ha 

consented to receive a deputation of tea planters from the Assam and Surma 
Valley Branches of the Indian Tea Association with the object of hearing 
their views on the very serious position of the industry, and His Excellency 
undertook to have further enquiries made into the matter. The Controller 
of the Currencv and the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence were 
deputed to confer with the Committee of the Indian Tea Association, Cal¬ 
cutta, and a meeting was held on the 23rd November last, when a discus* 
sion took place regarding the general position of the Indian tea industry and 
the question of finance. My Committee have since been advised that the 
Indiau Tea Association, Calcutta, and the Branch Associations, have made 
representations to the Government of India asking for the repeal of the 
present export duty, and my Commit^ are desirous of Strongly supporting 
jbe option taken in ' 1 ' 
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L My Committee particularly wish to draw attention to the depressed 
state of the tea market, and to the low range of prices ruling for all varieties 
except the higher grades. It is no exaggeration to say that, for fully three- 
fourths of the tea now being sold at the weekly auctions, the prices realised 
show a loss to producers of pence per lb. This is largely due to the absence 
of the demand for Russia, and to tha accumulation of large stocks iu the 
London Bonded Warehouses. When the duty was originally imposed in 
1910, the average price of Indian Tea in Calcutta public auctions was As. 8* 
per lb.', whilst at the sale of the 30th November last in Calcutta—the last 
sale for which particulars arc available-the average price had fallen to 
As. 5/J, and the commoner teas had fallen to As. 1/9 per lb. The tax on 
teas selling at this rate is, therefore, almost 15%, and such a tax on a com¬ 
modity which is not nearly realising the cost of production is an intolerable 
burden. 

5. To meet the state of over-production from which the industry is 
now suffering, a policy of restricting output is to be put into operation both 
in India and Ceylon, but it will take time before this can become effective 
to such an extent as to raise the prices to a paying level for producers. 
Unless some assistance, therefore, is rendered by Government to the 
industry iu the severe financial crisis through which it is passing, there is 
every likelihood of gardens—especially in the districts of Cachar and Sylhet 
—having to close. My Committee petition, on behalf of the industry, for 
the removal of the export duty, as being one of the ways in which Govern¬ 
ment can assist, and it is earnestly hoped that favourable consideration will 
be given to the request made. 

N LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents -J 

Inten-District Sports. 

Sir,-• It was arranged that, at the time of holding the meeting of the 
West Coast Planters’ Association in Calient on January 15th, 1921, the 
Association should investigate its talent in the way of sports, and the 
Calicut members of the Malabar Club kindly agreed to play us at Cricket, 
Tenuis and Golf, with the following results : — 

TENNIS. 

Calicut. W. C. f. A , 

Messrs, Hitchcock Sc Bruce beat Messrs. Browne & Middleton 6-3, 64. 
Do. Hansen & G, H. B. Jack- 

son beat Do. G. Jackson Sc Grieve 6-0, 6-0* 

Do. Crombie 3c Thomas beat Do. Eaton & Bayxand 6-3, 7*5. 

GOLF. 

Calicut. W. C. p. A, 

Messrs. Langley & Thomas lost to MessrsX. Jackson & Bayaand 2 Sc 1. 
Do, Bruce & Biles beat Do. Poyser & Hadwen 3 & 3. 

- CRICKET. 

W. C, P. A, won by 38 runs. Scores s— 

Calicut. W, C. P, A, 

97. 135. 

The result being that events were halved. We would like to express 
our gratitude to the members of the Calicut team for their hospitality, and 
now we have commenced this sportive effort we hope that it may become 
an annual affair. Also that it may be but the forerunner of other similar 
Contests against brother associations, 

Yours faithfully, C. JACKSON (CapU) 
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Rubber* Restrictions. 

Dear Sir,*—l notice that Mr, Eaton, in his letter in youris^ue of the 5ih 
instant says that Rubber is selling at 1*. 2d. Might I suggest that the 
quantity sold at this price is very small, and in no way atiects the slump m 
the market ? Does Mr. Eaton suggest that the Restriction should be 
removed because some lucky person has managed to dispose ot a few 
pounds at Is. 2d, or, is he just pointing out the fact that Rubber is being 
sold at that price? He certaiuly seems to have overlooked the large stocks 
of unsold stuff at home. If he could tell me that this stock is in anyway 
diminishing I would be very pleased, as the only information I can get is 
to the contrary. Would it not be possible, Mr. Editor, to get some idea of 
the weekly or monthly sales ? The fact that to-day’s price is one shilling is 
apt to be very misleading, as it may have only been for a few chests for a 
special purpose. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. P. 


Rubber Restriction. 

Dear Sir,—I have read with much interest the letters appearing from 
time to tune in the Chronicle under the above heading, and now that, m 
your leader of the 5th instant, you invite Planters to u take pen iu hand” 
and air their views on the subject I venture to do so, and to give my humble 
opinion for what it is worth. 

To me, it is astonishing to read of the number of planters who apptvu 
to cling to the theory that it is better to go ou producing Rubber so long as 
it just pays expenses, with the possibility of a small margin of profit, than to 
shut down in toto for a year. For, however long buyers and manufac¬ 
turers find that they can get Rubber at 0*/, to a Is. per pound, for just so long 
will they give us these prices and no more, and we are only encouraging 
them to maintaiu these prices by selling our rubber at these absurd rates. 

To my mind, a time has come when it is not so much a case of restric¬ 
tion as it is a question of taking as much rubber as possible off the market 
by any means possible, thus reducing stocks and automatically forcing up 
prices. Personally, I think it far better to run Estates for a year, working 
as economically as possible, on the reserves built upon previous profits, 
without any income, than to go on leading a hand to mouth existence 
indefinitely, as certain planters proposed doing with only a penny or two 
profit just “ to keep things going.” 

At one time a great deal was preached about “ co-operation,” “ unity 
is strength.” &c., it is, therefore, somewhat surprising that, when 
these attributes are required to safe-guard and maintain our interests that 
we should read of planters trying to find loopholes to avoid restriction or 
closing down on various pleas, such as poor yields, short tapping seasons, 
heavily advanced labour, &c.,,&c. Drastic diseases require drastic remedies, 
and no doubt some few Estates will go to the wall through these drastic 
remedies, but it is better that a few should suffer than for the whole indus¬ 
try to remain stagnant- * 

I am by no means a pessimist, as I feel convinced that for those 
Estates that come through the ordeal successfully there are bright times in 
store for them, and it is our business to get those bright times iu the shortest 
possible time, and to do this sacrifices must be made and hard t 5 me§ faced* 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) X. G. de ft, NORMAN, 
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PRICE OF “ A ” Coffee. 

(By Cable.) 

London, dated 18th February, 1921, 
Ills, per cwh Market Nominal, 


INTER-DISTRICT SPORTS, 

In our first article on this subject a month ago we forecasted the forma¬ 
tion of a Committee to control the Inter-District Tenms Tournament, and 
it will be seen from the U, P. A, S I, Secretary’s report No. 7, published 
last week, that Messrs. Eatou, Vincent and Brock, all of the U. P. A, S. I. 
Staff have been asked to form the Committee, They will attend to all 
routine work such as drawing, making arrangements for matches, etc., and 
all other matters will be dealt with by the Executive Committee, The latest 
date at which entries could be made was originally fixed as 28th February, 
but we understand that the Committee has extended this date by one week, 
to allow those still outstanding to give the matter further consideration. 
Entries have been received from eight teams, vi/* t the U. P. A<S. L, 
Shevaroys, AatouUls, Nilgiris, High Range, Peermade, West Coast 
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and Mundakayain. If no iuitlier cntr'es arc received, this moans the 
Shevaroys will be the only team competing in Group “ C,” and, if such 
is the case the Committee will no doubt consider the oosbihility ol grouping 
that district wilh the Anani.ilaii, Nilgitis and the U. I\ A. S. I. team m 
Group 4 B,” This would nuke 1 teams m each of the 2 groups “ A ” and 
B,” and would be an ideal arrangement. 

Wc trust that those Districts who have not yet come in, or whose Asso¬ 
ciations have left the matter to individuals, will after all raise a team to take 
part m this tournament. The latest date ior entries is Motidav, March 7th. 
The draw will take place one day next s^eek, and will be ptibliohed with full 
details iu our issue of March 12th. 


SHEYAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a Committee Meeting , held at the Victoria Rooms , 
Ycrcaudi on Thursday % llth February , at 2p< m. 

Present Messrs. S. M. Hight, Rev. Father Capclle, V. L. T. Drapes 
C. Rahm, W. I. A. Lechler, C. D. Ryle, and IL S. Dickins. 

Read letter from Assistant Secretary, re* Incorporation (Procedure). 
Four of the origiual promoters who signed Memorandum and Articles weie 
owners, two were authorised Agents. Mr. C. 1). Ryle agreed to sign in place 
of a Member who was not authorised. 

Inter-District Sports (Tennis V-Tt was decided to send in a Team, 
and the following were selected :— 

Mersrs* H, S, Dickins, C. l>» Ryle, V. L. T. Drapct, W. I. A, Lech¬ 
ler. (Three out ut this number would visit ceutre tor Group 
11 C.” One uiau was included in case of some one not being tit). 

Entrance Fee Rs. 100 was not to bo taken out of Association funds, a 
subsetiption list was to be circulated amongst members for this amount, the 
Team were to pay their own expenses. 

Finance.—’T he Honorary Secretary pointed out that, considering the 
large surplus balance of funds carried forward, subscriptions for 1921-22 
could be reduced 3 annas per acre (inclusive) from Rs. 1*9*0 per acre 1920* 
1921 (inclusive) to Rs. 1*6*0. 

Messrs. R. A. Gilby and C. Studer were invited to examine accounts 
of the Association. 

Proposed Aerial Cable Project.— The Honorary Secretary intro* 
duced Moos. E, Sice to the Committee, who laid his scheme before them, 
pointed out facilities and cheapness over existing mode of transport. He was 
requested to visit Planters and obtain statistics of tonnage up and down 
ghauts, the subjects would be brought up at General Meeting; Mens. Sica 
was invited, and^kindljr consented to attend. 
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FrriANKADU Grken* Hirrs Hriw.k Path Road.— The Hon.Secre- 
taiy was i (‘quested to bring up the subject at the District ISoard Meeting 
on 2o Z 21, and ask U\,it the 5 furlongs abandoned be repaired, and mainte¬ 
nance graut fui the lull length ot the road be obtained. Maintenance for 
the diversion to irnet Ymoaud-Craigmoio Cart Road was promised by a 
Member. This road, leading to the Rifle tange, would be constantly used by 
Members of the Auxiliaiy Force. 

Read letter from the Collector of Salem re proposed temporary opening 
of Arrack Shop in Yeroaud from 1*121. It war. decided to again approach 
Government, and point out the undesirability of their action in foisting this 
shop on the people, despite the strong protest that had been sent in. 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) H. S. DICKINS, 

Hony, Secretary and Chairman, 


MARKET REPORT. 

We have been favoured with the following report from Messrs. Leslie Sc 
Anderson, dated 27th January, 1921 

Coffee. 

There is little news to give yon, the market continues dull, but there is 
little fine quality being offered. We hear full prices are be ng paid for Fine 
Central Americans, so hope the Home trade will pay up for the first arrivals 
of good East India Coflee. 

The improvement in the continental exchanges mentioned last week has 
continued, resulting in a sharp rise in the value of the franc. We cannot 
say that we can see any alteration in the economic situation to justify this 
rapid rise, which is no doubt due in part to speculation, and in part to hopes 
of res ills of the Conference now being held in Palis, 

Poppet*. 

The market presents a Arm tone, the demand being principally from 
America, while c. f. i, prices for forward shipment from the Far East 
continue considerably above the spot value here, 

Tea. 

With larger catalogues for the auctions this week, the market has con¬ 
tinued wonderfully steady, only the Common Leaf grades showing slightly 
easier values. ‘ 

Rubber*. 

The market his been dull during the past week, a declining tendency in 
prices which shows a fall of 2id. to2*Jd. per lb. in Ribbed Smoked Sheet 
which now stands »t a discount of 2jd« to 3d, on Crepe. We quote Stand- 
9*4 Snf>oH«4 Sheet 9?4, per U?* Louder) stocks now total pearly 55,OOQ tc 

\ i 1 ' m 
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THE ANTI-HGOKWORM CAMPAIGN. 

We have icceived the following Irom the Publicity Ru-cau ; - 

Wynaad-Nilgiris Tea District, 

I. Introduction. 

Work among the coolies of the tea district*? brought forth different fea¬ 
tures, conditions, and result 1 ?. Here, we studied about 2,300 Indian coolies 
gathered from diverse parts ot the Presidency, and representing many castes 
and classes of people. On one estate no less than seven different languages 
were spoken by the various groups of Indians. All ages and both sexes were 
well represented. 

Conditions of labour differ here from those of Ceylon, Malay States, 
Fiji, and other parts where Indian labour is employed. Here the Indian 
cooly, as a rule, does not remain continuously uoon the estate where he 
works. He insists on the privilege of visaing his “ country ” for from two 
to four months each year. The coolies of a certain estate may possibly 
return to that estate after the visit to their “ country,” or they may go to 
some other estate, or possibly they may give up estate work and not return 
to the tea district. There is no depending upon them. There is a constant 
movement or migration of the cooly population. This, as you may readily 
see, is highly disadvantageous from our viewpoint. Coolies rendered hook¬ 
worm free on the estate are liable to reinfection during their months of 
absence; the constant admission of coolies to a controlled estate would 
necessitate constant control measures, and would furthermore make soil 
pollution more liable. 


II. Infection Incidence. 

Of the coolies examined, a great number were Tamils from Coimbatore 
district, which located in the very dry section of the Presidency, 'I he 
infection incidence among these was 83 ppr cent, The infection rate 
among the coolies from the wet districts of Malabar and South Kanara was 
100 per cent. 


III. Physical condition of the coolies. 

Contrary to the findings at the Cannanore Central Jail, the estate coolies 
present a very large percentage of moderate to severely infected cases as 
determined by clinical manifestations, and hemoglobin estimations, The 
chalk-white tongues, the bleached conjunctival, the swollen foot and 
lower limbs, the puffy faces, the well-marked dyspnoeas, the great work- 
fatigue, were common and very frequently observed signs. 

IV. Results of Treatment, 

Owing to the greatly lowered physical condition of the coolies, together 
with the depressing effects of the most severe monsoon when in progress* it 
was found that the coolies could not withstand the standardised dosage of 
thymol. Disturbing symptoms became common, and in order not to jeopar¬ 
dise the work the dosage was reduced 25 to 50 per cent. 

A course of three treatments not less than a week apart was given* 
The cure rate after three treatments was 78 per cent, Among the ligbtjy 
tofeeteiJ Tamil coolies the cure rate was much h^ber. 
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CRICKET. 

Cochin Cum Vs. Mi’nuakayam Planters 
This annual fixture, which except for being in abeyance daring the war 
has been played regularly s nee 1011, took place in Cochin on Saturday the 
12th instant when the visitors were, for the first time on record, able to 
bring down a full team. 

Winning the toss, Bailey decided to bat first and with Jourdain went 
in himself to face the bowling of Miller and James, Both players started 
steadily, but unfortunately after about 10 minutes play Jourdain met with 
a nasty accident, mishitting a ball which bumped into his face, This 
necessitated his retiring fiom the match altogether, but we are glad to hear 
that the damage did not prove as ser ous as was originally thought. 

Bailey was now joined by Hill, and the latter settled down to good steady 
all round cricket. At 32 Bailey was easily caught in the slips by Shore, and 
Hike took his place at the wicket with Hill. These players gave the visi¬ 
tors a lot of trouble, and carried the score up to 139 before lunch. 

After lunch, which was taken in the Cochin Club, Hill gave a very 
enterprising dirplay of all round hitting, aud retired after compiling a most 
useful score of 102. In the meantime, Hake had been clean bowled by a 
good ball ftom James. The remainder of the side were easdy disposed of 
with the exception of Fcltham, who scored 5 boundaries in his score of 24- 
runs. The innings closed for a total of 257, 

For the Planters, Shore sent in JamesS & Miller to oppose the bowling of 
Hake and Stalker, James was at the wicket, nearly 11 hours for his 14 runs, 
whilst Miller compiled the top score for his side in quick time, which includ¬ 
ed one 6, It was a curious coincidence that the total on the board was 29, and 
the last*man*out’s score was also 2 9, showing that neither his companion at 
the wicket nor Extra had compiled anything during Miller’s innings. Once 
these two were separated the remainder of the side caused little trouble with 
the exception of H. P. MacPherson, whose 15 was of considerable value to 
his side. The Planters were all out for 91, in time for a late tea interval. 

A large number of spectators were present about tea time, which was 
kindly organised for the Sports Club by Mrs. Pitcairn. 

After tea tho planters went in for another whack, and against the home 
sides “ metve” bowlers compiled a score of 105 for *1 wickets. 

COCHIN. 


Scores— 


Bailey 

c. Shore b. Miller 

19 

Jourdain 

retired hurt 

1 

Hill 

retired 

102 

Hake 

b. James 

69 

Feltham 

b. Moulton 

24 

Godfrey 

b, MacPherson, H, B. 

9 

Stalker 

b, MacPherson, H. B. 

9 

Mobberley 

c, McLean b, Mawer 

1 

Dance 

not out 

0 

Fletcher 

did not bat 

0 

Clarke 

1, b. w, MacPherson, H. B. 

0 

Extras 


23 
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J a DTK'S 

MUNDA KAYAM. 
c. Feltham b. B i ley 

H b, Holloway 

17 

Milhr 

c. Fletcher b. Malktr 

29 run out 

/ 

Shore 

b. Hake 

9 b. Mobberloy 

21 

Howson 

b. Felt ham 

8 c. Mobberley b. Clarke 3*1 

McLean 

b. Feltham 

0 ) 


G. MacPhorson 

c. Stalker b. Bailey 

3 f did not bat 


Mawer 

o. Sub b. Feltham 

0 ) 


H. I*. MacPherson 

stumped & b B uFy 

15 not out 

J 

Stanton 

c. tS: h. Bailey 

2 ) 


Hawkings 

c. Fell bam b, Bailey 

0 1 did not bat 


Moulton 

not out 

■i) 


Extras 


7 

9 


91 105 


In the evening a most enjoyable dinner was 

held 

at the Club, when 

covers were laid for 46. 

After dinner more restful games were indulged in 

with the following results 

SNOOKERS. 



Cochin. 



Munoakayam. 

Grob 

beat 


II B. MacFlierf'on 

l* it cairn 


G. MacPhersnn 


2 games to ml. 
RUSSIAN FLEAS, 



MundaraVam. 



Cochin. 

M awor 

beat 


Anderson, 

House 

2 — 1. 
BRIDGE, 


Feltham, 

Cochin, 



Munoakayam, 

Armitnge 

lost to 


Shore. 

Strauss 



Hawkins. 

Kac 



Miller. 


beat 



Clarke 



Mac Lean, 

On Sunday a small Tennis Tournament was arranged, and although the 
tennis was not of a very high standard some interesting games weir? seen, 

Cochin winning the match by 6 sets to nil. 

The 

following were the 

teams: - 

TENNIS, 



Cochin. 



Munoakayam. 

Cooper 

beat, 


Miller, 

Grob 

i 

6—2, 6—4. 


MacLean, 

Hake 

beat. 


Mawer. 

Feltham 

6—2) 


G. MacPherson. 

Hiii 

beat. 


Shore. 

Hnrtcm 

6-1, 6-4. 


Moulton 
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THE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CEYLON. 

Tho 67tl) Annuil Oenotal Mooting ot the Coylon Planters’ Association 
was hold on tho 15th February at Kandy. Hie following are some extracts 
irom the speech ot the retiring Chau man, Mr. T. V. Wnght* 

CESSATION Ol GOVERN MENT CONTROL. 

Regarding Tea, the season commoner d fairly well, but shortly after¬ 
wards, probably owing to very large stocks of undesirable tea being thrown 
on the market after Government control ceased, together with exchange 
fluctuations, and to tin 1 tact that a better class ot Tea was required, prices 
fell to an alarming extent, and it seemed certain that, if these conditions 
continued, many estates would be unable to carry on. 

Proprietors and superintendents at once took a oroper view of the situa¬ 
tion, and finer plucking became the order of the day. This is now taking 
effect, and naturally had a quicker effect on high-grown tea—the situation 
regarding these estates is at the present time satisfactory, but it is still some¬ 
what critical for mid and low-country concerns, which, though turning out a 
fairly fine tea, are not getting corresponding prices. 

In this connection I would like to call attention to the remarks of your 
Chairman in 1917. In his annual review he said I trust the days of 
very coarse plucking will never return, as it did an immense amount of harm 
to the reputation of Cejlon tea, more especially in Australia, which it will 
take some time to live down.” Anyone knowing the situation in Australia 
knows how true this statement was, and I can only reiterate those remarks 
and issue a caution to producers not to be tempted again into coarse pluck¬ 
ing, even if it is temporarily profitable to do so; the great thing is to produce 
a tea which Ceylon may be proud of. 

Rubber. 

Regarding rubber, prices could not be considered good even during the 
first halt of the year, and latterly have fallen to an unheard of level, which 
has at once caused the greatest economy to be exercised in the working of 
estates generally. This will undoubtedly be severely felt by everyone con¬ 
cerned, the piopiietors, superintendents, staff, coolies and shareholders 
generally, and will also affect the revenue of the Colony, and everyone 
dependent on the rubber industry. Restriction of output was agreed upon 
during the latter part of the year, to continue until tho end of 1921- 

Re CQNS'l PI til ION OP THE P. A. OF CEYLON- 

In September last it was decided that reforms should take place in 
the management of the Planters’ Association, and the rules have been 
altered to some extent. 

I am not going to weary you, gentlemen, by going over old ground 
again, but I would like to say that it appeared desirable to try and work 
together, and in accordance with our motto “ uuitas salus nostra,” instead 
of, as would have been a certainty, allowing a separate body to be formed, 

I haven’t the slightest fear that the Superintendents’ Committee, at which 
a good deal of criticism has been hurled, if it carries on iu the same way 
as it has begun, and, if it chooses for its leader men of the stamp of its first 
Chairman, I say I have no fear (? but) that in time it will become the strongest 
pillar on which the constitution rests, and I hope I shall not live to regret 
that the change has taken place during the period I have had the honour of 
being your Chairman. 
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lu this connection, I would like to see the One Day’s Pay Fund paid uo 
per month for at least five years. 

If you really have your heart m this Association, l say, pay up and 
bo able to carry on at all times, 

Unemployment. 

Unfortunately owing to the critical times we are passing through, there 
are many men out of billets. The number to-day, I understand, is 01. It is 
our duty to help these unfortunate men to the best of our ability. Wo are 
indeed thankful that such funds as the Planters’ Benevolent Fund, the One 
Day’s Pay Fund, the Comrades of the Great War. the Disabled Ceylon 
Men’s Fund, the European Association, and the Returned Soldiers’ Registra¬ 
tion Committee exist, as they will be able to lessen the distress which has 
been caused. But, gentlemen, I really do think that Government might 
take advantage of the situation aud push forward some public works such 
as Reafforestation. No one could be more suitable for this work than 
planters, and there are also many coolies who are available, I do hope 
Government will take action immediately, 


Labour. 

Owing to the conditions existing, the number of coolies who have come 
over from India is the lowest for the last four years. The Labour Com¬ 
missioner, in his very full and interesting report gives his reasons, and I hope 
all members will carefully study that report. 

It was with the very greatest regret that the Coast Agency Committee 
had to recommend such drastic reductions in both staff and expenditure, 
and we deeply sympathise with those men whose services had to be dis¬ 
pensed with. 


These reductions were the more uufortunate, as the Commission bad 
only recently been brought up in strength and efficiency. 


Even on the reduced expenditure it was scarcely possible for the estates 
to keep the Commission going, and the Ceylon Government rightly foresaw 
that it would be very inadvisable to allow the Commission to be dissolved, 
and we very much appreciate the action of Government in giving a subsidy 
towards the cost of the Commission. The first instalment of this subsidy was 
received this week. It will be remembered that, if the Labour Ordinance came 
in, the Government would have taken over the Commission altogether, 


Mr. Graeme Sinclair has been elected temporary Chairman, pending a 
permanent Chairman being elected. 


The following are extracts from the Report of the Ceylon Labour Com* 
misaioner.—» 


Statistics. 


The total number of coolies despatched to Ceylon up to 30tb November 
this year was 36,794. The figures for the same period during previous years 
were: 1916-93,305; 1917-40,294; 1918-37,213; 1919-98,357 , 


Recruiting. 

Eighty-five per cent of the total number of coolies who proceeded tQ 
Ceylon during the year emigrated through this Commission. 
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Cr ASSIMTATION 01 LAIiOUK. 

'lh»* Dii.Uiclh iiom which the hulk ol emigrants wuo recruited were 
undt 1 : - 


Tiirliinupuly 

«»» 

... 9,000 

Tun lore 

ail 

... 4,351 

Salem 

Ml 

... J.06H 

Madura 

«ft * 

... 2,309 

South Arcof 

Ml 

... l.S.i'l 

North Arcot 

• I# 

... 1,901 

Chingleput 

III 

... 1,319 

Tinnevelly ... ’ 


... 1,493 


As in 1910, the old recruiting Districts, Trichinopoly, Tanjorc and 
Salem take premier place. That Madura, which in 1919 was the last but 
oue of the eight districts should take the fourth place is due perhaps to the 
unrest among its '* Kallar ” population, due to their being registered com- 
pulsoiily under the Criminal Tribes Act. This, I think, is also borne out 
by the tact that of the largest emigrating castes, vu., Pariah, Vellala and 
Pallan, according to 1919, precedence ; this year the Vellalas, in which 
caste is included the sect of 'Hollars' 1 take the lead, the figures being 
Vellala 10,120, Pariah 8,490, Fallan 1,063. 

Very few estates accepted Malayalee labour, and the total number of 
this caste despatched by the Commission amounted to only 587, Cauarese 
labour was even more sby, only 21 going to Ceylon, 

United Planters’ Association* of Southern India. 

I have to acknowledge with pleasure the co-operation and assistance 
extended to this Commission by the Director of the United Planters’ As¬ 
sociation of South India Labour Department and his staff in settling cases 
where the interests of Ceylon and South India overlapped. During the 
year, at the invitation of the United Planters' Association of South India, I 
met their Executive Committee at Coimbatore, and we drew up an agree¬ 
ment for the mutual protection of our interests which was ratified by the 
Planters' Association of Ceylon and the United Planters’ Association of 
South India, 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA* 

Coimbatore, 23rd February, 1921* 

Srcretarv's Report No, 8. 

1, S. I. P. Benevolent Fund.—A n error was made in Item 8 of 
last week's report, in duplicating, which was not detected befote the copies 
were circulated. The middle sentence should read:—'Since the 31st 
March last year the total amount of subscriptions received amounted to Rs. 
3,065-14*0, but the expenditure amounted to Rs. 6,303-6-1, showing au 
excess of expenditure over receipts of Ks, 3,237-8-1,’' 

' 2. Scientific Department.^Od 3rd July last the Secretary wrote 
to the Government of Madras asking for a proportionate refund from the 
amount of Rs, 10,000, which is paid by the Association to Government as 
a contribution towards the co^t of the Scientific Department, as Govern¬ 
ment had no{ yet been able to engage a General Mycologfot, which wan 
provided for ja the scheme of the re-organization of the Scientific Depart^ 
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went. The Government of Madras Development Department ha.-) Passed 
the following order, No. Mis, 175, dated .list January, 1921 

“ The scheme for the development of the Planting Industries ot Sou¬ 
thern India, given effect to from 1st April, 191*), in (» O. No. 115, Revenue 
Special, dated 7th March, 1919, contemplates the employment of a Mycolo¬ 
gist for the investigation ot diseases affecting Coffee. Tea and Rubber. It 
has not been found possible, hitherto, to recruit an officer, and, pending his 
recruitment, the Government consider that no contribution on account of 
the officer or his establishment be recovered from the seven contributors 
to the scheme. The Accountant-General is requested to adjust the recoveries 
already effected against the future payments to be made by the contributors, 
the amouiit to be adjusted each quarter beiug a fourth of the amounts shown 
below 

Rs. 


United Planters’ Association ... ... 3,152 

Mysore Durbar ... ... ... 539 

Cochin Durbar ••• ... 315 

Travancore Durbar ... ... ... 945 

Coorg Administration ... ... ... 739 


(liy Order of the Government, Ministry of Development.)” 


3. Indian Tea Cess.— The Tea Cess Act Amendment Bill was 
passed by the Legislative Assembly on 19th February, 1921, without 
discussion. 

4. Food Controller’s tea contract,— In the report of the Execu* 
tive Committee to the Annual Meeting, 1920, it was notified fhrt the Indian 
Tea Association had demanded that the point, as to at what rate of exchange 
the extra farthing per lb. should be paid to Companies controlled in India, 
should be submitted to arbitration. The Food Controller suggested that the 
matter might be settled betweeu the legal advisors to the Ministry and the 
solicitors of the Indian Tea Association in London. 


The following is an extract from a circular of the Indian Tea Associa¬ 
tion to its members, dated 18th February, 1921 :~ 

** No settlement has been arrived at as yet, but in view of the present 
position of exchange, the .Committee have decided to recommend members 
to accept, under protest, payment on the basis proposed by the Food Con¬ 
troller, namely Id. per lb. in sterling in London. The difference, at the 
present rate of exchange, between payment on this basis and payment ou 
the basis for which the Avssociation have held out, is small, and the arrange¬ 
ment now suggested would settle the matter at once, Bills in this connec¬ 
tion should be made out and submitted in accordance with the instructions 
contained in the Tea Commissioner’s circular No. 5070/5120 T. G., dated 
1Stb/20th February, 1920. Attached to the circular was a copy of the form 
to be submitted to the Tea Commissioner in duplicate. These forms, 
when filled in, should be sent to the Actg. Tea Commissioner, Block B-3, 
Clive Buildings, Calcutta for verification, and the claim will be forwarded 
by him, after verification, to the Ministry of Food, who will pay the amount 
due to the London Agents specified in the form,” 

5, Annual General Meeting, 1921.—The Executive Committee 
have fixed the date of the Annual General Meeting for Monday, 22nd August 
pext, and following days, 

(Signed) C, H, BROCK, 
A*st, Secretary, 
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SOME NOTES ON DAILY AND ALTERNATE DAY TAPPING, 
THINNING OUT AND CONSUMPTION OP 
BARK CONTROL. 

The following interesting notes, by Mr. Roger Batmerman, are reprinted 
from Vol. 3, No. 1 of The thtlletin* 

Daily and Ai.trrnatb Day Tapping. 

The opinion is often expressed that alternate day tapping is cheaper in 
birk consumption than daily, and also that a change from daily to alternate 
day tapping will give less crop. 

The first opinion is only correct if the length of cut is the same, or 
nearly the same One cut on a quarter alternate day uses about 60 to 70 
per cent, of the bark used by the same cut daily—alternate day tapping 
uses more than half the bark consumed by daily (on the same section) 
became the cut has 24 hours more in which to dry, so that such thin 
tapping as is possible with daily is not possible with alternate day tapping. 
One cut on half the trees alternate day consumes practically the same bark 
as one cut on a third daily, and considerably more than one cut on a 
quarter daily—-it is, therefore, in some ways not qu’te correct to say that 
alternate day tapping saves bark—the bark consumption in both alternate 
and daily tapping depends on the breadth of the section tapped. 

Now, as to the second point, namely, crop—many estates, having used 
their bark too quickly, change from daily to alternate day tapping, keeping 
the same length of cut, and they record heavy reductions in crop—this can 
hardly be put down to alternate day tapping, in that the bulk of the shortage 
of crop, it not all, comes from the fact that less bark is used—if you come 
back from one cut on a quarter daily to one cut on a quarter alternate days, 
you use 30 to 40 per cent, less bark and get about the same percentage 
less crop, the result would be much the same if daily tapping was con¬ 
tinued, but the quarter cut reduced to, say, a cut on one-sixth of the tree* 
To my mind, the same mistake has been made in practically all the experi¬ 
ments, whether carried out by scientific officers or by estates, because in the 
case of the alternate day tapping the bark is not removed at the same rate 
as in daily tapping. 

A half cut daily is compared with a half cut alternate days, and so on. 
Naturally the daily tapping wins, on crop* 

The following constitutes to my mind a perfectly fair test fcetween the 
iwo systems: - 

Alternate Day Renewal,—O ne cut on half the tree ; angle of cut, 
say, 30 degrees, 8 years, 

Daily Renewal.—O ne cut on a third of the tree j angle of cut, say, 
30 degrees, 8 years. 

With the same quality of tapping 'in both cases, both systems would 
start at the same height up the tree— the total amount of bark below this 
height would be removed in the same time, t\e., 8 years—a comparison 
between these two systems or between any systems which removes bark at 
the same rate is the only fa r one. 

Early last year 1 had some correspondence with the R. G. A. officials in 
Malaya on this point. They admitted the justice of my arguments, and inform¬ 
ed me that a further experiment on the lines I have mentioned above, 
namely, one cut on the alternate days and one cu on the third daily was 
just being started. 

. I have had only one experiment on these lines carried out, because, 

Uwrally, I am io experiments being mriqtylw on states, in tfyat 
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super vision is not all it should bo, and it is quite possible to arrive at false 
conclusions. I give the results for what they are woith. 

Percentage 

No. of Year Trees Trees Crop per aero in lbs. (four 
Acres. Planted, per in months,) 

Aero. Tapping. 1018 1019. 1920* 

Daily ... 138 1911 78 85'V, 211 312 122 

Alternate day ... 121 1911 79 85'V, 181 361 138 

I am mostly concerned now with yields in Java and the Lampong 
District of Sumatra, and will confine tiguies to these localities. I give 
some yields that have been obtained in recent years with alternate day tap¬ 
ping allowing for 6 to 8 yearn' renewal —the system is one cut on half the 


tree 



Percentage 






No. of 

Year 

Trees per Trees in 


Crop per Acre in lbs. 


Acres. 

Planted. 

Acre. 

Tapping. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

191S. 

1919. 

12 

101011 

65 

9 9'’A 

— 

69 

225 

277 

352 

58 

1911 

76 

ico 1 ';; 

— 

— 

223 

252 

394 

121 

1907 

66 

80°/, 

194 

319 

381 

445 

455 

224 

1910/11 

92 

lot';;, 

31 

137 

251 

315 

371 

117 

1911 

84 

85% 

— 

— 

220 

308 

397 


In the above cases 6 to 8 years, generally the latter, is allowed for bark, 
renewal. Moreover the trees are, to mv mind, well thinned, and, as far as 
I can see yields should improve considerably, and then be maintained for 
many years. 

I cannot admit as fair comparison rubber that is on daily tapping, which 
carries too many trees to the acre, and from which the original bark to a 
considerable height has been removed in 3 or 4 years—rubber in such a 
condition cannot keep up the yield, and I maintain that the areas from which 
I have quoted the yields, etc., above, can and will keep up the yield, and in 
most of the cases improve upon it. 

It can be gathered from the above that I do nH consider that daily 
tapping gives better results as regards crop than alternate day tapping; any¬ 
way, I have never seen it proved, and I take care to keep up-to-date with 
what is going on in S, India, Ceylon, The Straits, Sumatra, and Java. In 
my opinion there is very little difference in the yields obtained by either 
daily or alternate day tapping, while every other point is nmch in favour of 
the alternate day tapping, 1 enumerate some of these points below 

1. Alternate day tapping is cheaper than daily tapping if crops are 
anywhere near the same, because— 

(a) Half the number of tappers are required. 

(b) Half the number of cups (if aluminium, which are brought in 
every day and used for the other areas the next day), knives, 
buckets, He. 

(c) Less housing accommodation is required for the smaller labour 

force, and in Sumatra smaller recruiting charges, medical fees, 
and at present less loss on rice—this latter is a serious point 
just now, 

2. From a disease poiut of view the alternative system is preferable 
because— 

fa) Brown Bast. —The percentage of trees affected is smaller on 
estates on the alternative day system than where daily tapping 
js in vofiue, vide R. Q, A. first Ceylop Report, J9SJQ. Thin is 
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alho borne out by my own experience, and I have to hand 
d< tailed IJiowu Hast i,t at cm units from some thirty rubber 
estates, rn the majority ol which the data have been well kept 
for nearly two years, 

Scientific opinion is also much in favour of alternate day 
tapping from the point of view of the health of the trees, 

(b) IVeasfs which atfect the tapped surface, such as Stripe 
Canker, Pitch Canker, or lbark Rot. These diseases seem 
likely to be always with us, and in the wet season need the 
most careful attention, often as much as three or four times a 
week. With daily tapping the trees can only be handled 
alter the cup; have been collected, or are being collected, say, 
round about ten a,in., leaving a very short time, if rains set in 
about midday, for the treatment. Moreover the rain often 
comes so ^onn after the treatment that the greater part of the 
fungicide is washed away. With alternate day tapping, the 
trees in the arras not in tapping that day can be thoroughly 
welt treated by a separate gang from 6 a.m. till 32 noon. In 
the wet season, when naturally stripe canker is most prol fic, 
this to my mind, is an important consideration. 

3. Control by manager, assistants, or tapping assistants. 

Only half the acreage in bearing is in tapping each day, so that either 
the stall can be reduced, or better still, supervision doubled, 

4. Bark renewal. 

Renewal from alternate day tapping is, in my opinion, much 
quicker and better than from daily tapping. I consider that six 
years’ renewal from alternate day tapping is equal to eight years 
or more from daily tapping. 

I may mention that I have given alternate day tapping no 
credit for this when discussing yields earlier in these notes. 

Asa point of interest, I may mention that I have recently started an 
experiment with tapwing once in the three days, on a small area from which 
the yields on alternate day tapping on one cut on half the tree are known 
for some years past—the length of cut remains in this case the same, so 
that, going up the tree to the same height in each case, we shall get ten years’ 
renewal instead of eight as at present (bark with every third day tapping 
being used tip on account of drying—proportionately more rapidly than by 
alternate day tapping), or possibly we consider it advisable to limit the three 
day tappmg to eight years’ renewal, and so not have to go so high up the 
ttec as with the alternate day tapping, 

From my experience so far, which in regard to tapping dates from 1914, 
I am strongly in favour of alternate day tapping, 1 consider that the 
majority of the estates in the Middle East will change over to this system 
during the next few years, and I also think that every third day tapping is 
deserving of attention. 

At present I am in favour of banging new areas into tapping on one cut 
on half the tree alternate day tapping, starting on the first section at, say, 22 
in., allowing two years for tapping and 4 in. for the spout; the other side 
is brought in at 40 in., allowing for four years, and an additional two years 
are obtained above the first tapped section, making eight years in all, bark 
consumption averaging ’] in. per month, 

On trees which have been in tapping some ypar$i and on which bark 

ppwmmptipa has beep (too tepid, it is $ope to deoide op ft system, 
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If the lower bark is hopelessly immature, then tapping must be done higher 
up. Alternatively, I think I should risk tapping, and there is a distinct risk 
when tapping on the renewed bark four to ti.’e years old. The system to bo 
used should allow for at least eight years for the next renewal. 

If tapping has been on thirds, I would keep to thirds, since it is difficult 
and confusing to put thirds on the top of a half or quarter cut. If on 
quarters I should keep, anyway for the time being, to a quarter daily. 

If daily tapping on new areas is laid down, then I would advocate one- 
third daily, since I consider one-quarter daily too light, and half the tree 
daily too heavy tapping. In this case also, eight years’ renewal to be 
allowed for. 

Thinning Out. 

The statements often made that an estate has yielded so much per tree, 
and that an estate carries in total so many trees in bearing, have, 
I think, done much to retard necessary thinning out. If an estate 
has, say, 100,000 trees in tapping, and yields I lbs. per tree, then it 
is simple to calculate theoretically that if some 20,000 trees are thinned 
out the crop would fall 80,000 lbs. It is better, »n my opinion, to calculate 
crops per bouw or per acre, and take care to sec that the land is not carry¬ 
ing more trees than have room for development. The loss of crop from 
trees cut out is made up for by the increase of crop from the Uces that re¬ 
main much more quickly than many people imagine. 

To put it in common language, the necessity for thinning out arises be¬ 
cause any food a tree absorbs from the soil through its roots has to be made 
available in the leaves before it cau be used, so that it is important that 
nothing should interfere with the development of the crowns of the trees ; 
almost equally important is the fact that the feeding roots of the trees should 
have ample soil from which to draw their requirements. 

The number of trees an estate can usefully carry per acre, and the rate 
of thinning, depends on a variety of conditions, some of which are mentioned 
below : — 

1, The growth of the rubber dependent on— 

(a) Soil, original quality, and whether washed or not. 

(h) Whether cultivation is liberal nr not. 

(c) Lie of land, 

(d) Rainfall, 

(e) Wind, etc. 

2. Disease and damage. 

(a) Whether root disease is prevalent. 

(b) Whether trees are liable to damage by animals or bark 
diseases, etc. 

The growth of rubber in Java under normal conditions is considerably 
slower than that In the Straits or in the East Coast Residency of Sumatra, 
Moreover, Urge areas of rubber, especially in East Java, have, in their 
youth, been interpianted with coffee, which has> in many cases, seriously 
impeded growth. 

Under reasonably normal conditions I favour about the following num¬ 
ber of trees per acre for Java :— 

6 to 7 years old ... ... 95 to 105 trees. 

8 to 10 years old »» ... 75 to 95 trees. 

Ip to Jj-yeajrB old np ?f> to to n 
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Thinning, if possible, should of course be done gradually, say, at some¬ 
thing like five to ten tru* per acre per annum, then there will be no chock 
in the steady increase ol crop year by year, and no sudden shock, which is 
oiteu noticed as affecting the remaining trees for some time after heavy 
thinning. Even after heavy thinning the trees leit standing quickly pick up, 
and make lull m.e of the additional space allowed them both in the air and 
below ground. 

The results of sound and up-to-date thinning are well-grown trees, well 
developed in every way with good bark, good bark renewal, and, moreover, 
tar less liability to disease than in crowded areas. 

The results of late thinning or not thinning at all are badly formed trees 
with thin bark, more liability to disease, and last but not least, poor bark 
renewal. 

Some remarks on thinning may not be out of place. 

Time ,—All things considered it is best, I think, to get the trees to be 
thinned taken out just before, or at wintering, so that the remaining trees can 
have full use of the additional space when they put on new growth after 
wintering. 

Method of Selection *—Bad trees, whether ill-grown, damaged, or in¬ 
curably diseased, naturally come out first, then, of course, the worst yielders, 
though in some cases when damage to a heavy extent is being done in crowd¬ 
ed areas it may possibly, or just possibly, pay not to wait for yield selection. 

If further selection is required, then the bark on the 15 worst yielders 
per acre can be examined under the microscope, the number of latex 
cells checked, and the final five to ten trees to come out chosen, 

In thinning, as in most work connected with planting, each estate and 
each field must be treated on its merits, and there is no hard and fast rule 
as to how many trees there should stand in any one area, 

Bank Control, 

Whatever tho tapping system, the proper control of bark consumption 
is of such vital importance that I consider it of interest to detail here the 
system which has been enforced on estates with which I have had anything 
to do, and which I endeavour to introduce on estates when I first visit them. 

1. Tho month aud the year when a section is brought Into tapping 
is clearly marked in figures above the middle of the section— 
these date marks are kept permanently. 

2. At the end of each month a short horizontal line is put on the 
other side of the down channel at the point which the tapping 
has reached at the ond of the month. At the end of each quarter 
this monthly lino ts made double the length, and painted red. 

i. Guide lines are very lightly cut at the proper angle below the 
tapping cut, to make sure that the cut is maintained at the proper 
angle, If the cut becomes steeper, bark consumption is increased, 
oven if the same number of jcuts are made per inch, seeing that 
the inch in question lies at right angles to the tapping cat, and 
now down the channel, or put in other language, as the slope 
increases so does the length of the section of bark shaved off. 

The date above the section is maintained even after more dates are 
added below ft when the section or part of it is tapped for the second or 
third time. , 

The system on paper may seem a little complicated, but in practice it 
is npt. It has been used now on every tree in bearing for some four ye*T4 
past, on some 20,000 acres. 
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With this system any extravagance in banc consumption run be chocked 
within a month. Moreo\or the vibiting agent can tell at a glance how tap¬ 
ping is going, and not the least important point is th.it the history oi each 
section is recorded permanently on the tree. I suppose, when in lull work¬ 
ing older, the vsystem costs about I ct, per lb,, which is nothing computed 
with the capital saved in bark. 

That some such system is essential is pioved by my own experience. 
Many a manager has told me in peifect good faith, when asked what his 
bark consumption was, that with daily tapping he was removing about an 
inch a mouth, and in the cases of alternate well below an iueb. He would 
probably have arrived at such figures by measuring one or two special trees 
and examining bark shavings. On many estates, when the above system 
was in working order months after attention had been strongly drawn to the 
necessity for economy in bark, it was found that alternate day tapping 
averaged 1 in. to U ins., and daily lj ins. to 2 ins. per month, and in some 
cases up to J ins. The staff had absolutely no means of knowing what the 
consumption was, since the same sections on various trees in ouc field would 
come in at dilljrenl times, say, 30 to 50 per cent, of the trees being tappable 
when tapping started and more trees’ being brought iu from time to time. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

I The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents .] 

The Auxiliary Force, 

Sir,—Your Correspondent, Anti N. C. 0. asks some very pertinent 
questions in his letter published in your issue of the 12th instant. 

What is being done with regard to the Auxiliary Force ? Perhaps the 
following story, which is authenticated, may throw some light on the luck of 
interest in the abovo force, 

A certain ex-Olficer of my acquaintance applied for enrolment, and 
after a ieugthy delay, received a communication from the brigade to the 
dfcct that his application could not be considered unions lie could produce 
a certificate from his local I, D, F. Commander, (who, by the way is one 
of the heroes who kept the home fires burning so effectively during the war) 
stating that he was ^suitable person to be enrolled in the Aux. Force* 

If this is the sort of encouragement the Army gives to Ex-Army men, 
it is hardly surprising that there is some lack of interest. 

Some of us who have a very lively recollection of the treatment meted out 
to us when we first joined the I. A, R. O. are by no means anxious to sam« 
pie anything similar. Nor, are we anxious to serve under young men, who, 
though very worthy folk in their way, successfully evaded conscription, 
and took all the fat jobs in our absence, then cheered us up with harrowing 
stories of the hardships undergone by them in the I. D. F. 

May I suggest that a few Service Pinners, in planting Districts, or 
an annual Planters’ Service dinner, would do much to rouse interest in the 
Auxiliary Force, at any rate among ex-soldiers, and would help to cement 
the good feeling that exists among those who know what it is to have had a 
taste of the 


P, B. I* 
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and up to about 200s. for small fine samples of Peaberry, aud it 
is possible that really fine Mysore may do as well if it conics 
forward early.” 

By the same Mail we have sonic interesting information in the Prodticc 
Markets Review which says 

“ A small lot of new crop Costa Rica suitable for home trade was 
offered in Tuesday’s sale and realised high prices—Peaberry 
from 186s, to 205s. 6d., aud Flats up to 160s. 

“ East Indians of good quality arc short at the moment, but as a ship 
with new crop has arrived in the Thames the positiou should 
shortly be relieved. 

“ New crop Nairobis and Ugandas have arrived, and the quality is 
distinctly good, The former growth is attracting more interest 
for cafe trade and bJeudiug purposes.” 

This bears out the remarks of our Londou friends. Our object in 
calling attention to these two reports is to throw further light as far as 
possible on the conflicting reports of prices ruling in the Produce markets 
directly affecting the Planters of S. India, 

Rulbfoei*, 

We have already drawn attention to the difference in price of Rubber 
as actually obtaining and that cabled by Reuter. This was a month or 
more ago, since when we are glad to note a rapprochement between the two, 
and the cables now give a fairer idea of prices obtaining. Even so, it is as 
well to consider cabled prices of Rubber as being the top price reached on 
day ot sale. On January 27th, for ‘rustance, the fluctu mans was from Is. 
Ojd. for Crepe to Is. 3-id., and for Ribbed smoked sher Os. lOd. to Is. 2d. 
Early in February (in No. 6 of the “ Planters’ Chronicle,”) we wrote that 
Rubber was quoted in London at 9-id., and by Reuter’s cable Is. 2d. A 
glance at the figures above makes this quite clear. The quotation of 9jd« 
was for a whole crop smoked sheet and scrap crepe, Reuter apparently 
cables top price of smoked sheet as being a fair average of the days* sales, 

While we are on this subject we may as well carry on with the latest 
news received of the Rubber Market, "Macson,” writing in the u India Rub¬ 
ber Journal,” under date 3rd February, says 

4t Prices have been very steady, neither yielding to the weight of 
adverse circumstances nor allowing a run upon a false scent, as 
happened last month, The market has not derived much comfort 
from the Dunlop report, and is awaiting the fuller information 
likely to be forthcoming at the meeting on the 11th instant. C. I, f. 
New York is a weak point atlOd., and spot New York 17 cents, 
Singapore has been active with support from local speculators, 
sheets on the spot realising lOd, Upon the whole a quietly steady 
feeling prevails,** 


T<m 

There is not much object in writing about Tea prices^ as the Madras 
Pollies publish frequent cables giving W. H. Thompson’s latest figures* 
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For tin* benefit ol those who are interested in Calcutta prices, we take the 
following from the “Calcutta Commercial Ga/ette n and “Investor’s Guide": 

“The local ha market is again showing a weaker tendency, Prices 
ate iiregular, even at the low rates prevailing Sellers are try¬ 
ing to make a stand, and a good deal of tea offered has been 
withdrawn, as they were not willing to let them go at the prices 
bid. Fair common leaf tea can be purchased at two annas per 
lb., and the average price of all teas stands between six and six 
and a half annas. The total amount sold in Calcutta this season 
is about 51,000,000 lbs,, Bombay, for Indian use and export to tbe 
Persian Gulf, has been the largest purchaser, some 16,500,000 lbs, 
having gone to those markets ; about 30 per cent of all tea sold in 
Calcutta. But business with other countries outside the United 
Kingdom has fallen off, totalling only 36,000,000 lbs, (including 
Bombay and Persia). Exports to the United Kingdom are very 
short compared with last season, 102,500,000 lbs, against 
278,250,000 lbs., but this is partly due to much tea being held 
back, though the crop is also deficient. The weakness in the 
local tea market is a reflection from the London market, where 
prices have been falling during February. But the London 
average is about Is. 2d, at auction, or at present exchange 14 
annas against (>.} annas in Calcutta. Of course all the best tea 
goes to London, where the besj. qualities fetch five shillings and 
over per lb. Ordinary teas, however, are quoted at low prices, 
fair common at 4 Id* which, after paying freight and charges is no 
better than 2 annas at Calcutta. These low prices must continue 
' while stocks of unsold tea are so heavy, At the end of January 
they wore 224,000,000 lbs. in the United Kingdom, which is 
double the quantity required for the ordinary purposes of the 
trade. Calcutta is suffering from want of foreign demand, which 
is small except in Bombay and Persia,** 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Procerpings op a Meeting of tub General 
Committer, held at Calcutta On IStii February, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian'Tea Association (London).— 

Letters, dated respective!, 13th, 20th and 27th Jauuary, 1921, from the Indian 
Tea Association (London) were considered, and were to be recorded. The 
principal subjects dealt with in them were 

(a) Ocean Freight Agreement: Tea Rate.—In the proceedings of 
18th January last there was quoted a cablegram ofl 1th idem 
received from the London Association enquiring the reason for 
tbe increase in tea freight for December, 1920, apd January, 1921 
in view of the general fell in freight; and there was also printed 
the General Committee's reply, explaining that the high rates for 
these moptba were due to forward bookings of rough cargo, and 
that the reduction would not be felt until these forward b&okings 
had bean shipped. In their letter of 13th JatraaiY confirming 
$e pablegram referred to, the (.opdop Aeepeiattop sfaWj) that 
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there was a feeling in London thal, in view of the fall in freights 
generally, the tea rate was being raised to an unwarranted figure* 
and they commented that, if the Conference were carrying rough 
cargo to ontports in the United Kingdom and to continental 
ports at the same rate as. or at a lower rate than, for London, 
there would be good grounds for making a strong protest against 
the maintenance of the lea rate to London at so high a figure, * 

The Committee discussed the question generally. Their understanding 
Was that the intention, when the agreement was framed, was to provide for 
the tea rate being based ou the current market rate for .rough cargo, They 
quite realised that, according to the system provided ior in the agreement, 
the tea rate was ascertained by taking the average of the actual freight paid 
for rough cargo, as extracted by the auditors from the steamer manifests in 
each month; but they believed it to be the case that this system was 
devised as a satisfactory method of giving effect to the intention mentioned 
above.. In actual practice, however, it seemed that the system did not 
give tea shippers the benefit of the ruling market rates, but on the contrary 
penalised them, because of forward bookings of cargo at high rates. It was 
understood that, in the case of shipments to Dundee, two of the lines had 
agreed to give shippers of rough cargo the benefit of the current market 
rates, but as regards London there was no such arrangement, so that 
tea did not benefit by the reduced rate given in the case of Dundee. The 
Committee had already cabled to the London Association asking them to 
take up the question with the Conference there, and they now decided to 
address the Calcutta Conference regaining it. A similar representation 
was to be made to the Clan Line with regard to shipments from Chittagong. 

Hote: —Since the meeting, the Liners Conference have advised the 
receipt of a cable from the London Conference to the effect that the tea 
rate for February has been reduced to f 4*17*6, less 5/* discount, and that 
for March to £'345-0 less 5/- discount, the rate as ascertained by the agree* 
meat being then reverted to. The agreement rate for February was £6*8*9. 

(b) Regulation of shipments of tea from lndia.~~ln the proceed¬ 
ings of 18th January, a telegram of 14th idem on this subject 
received from the London Association was quoted. It recom¬ 
mended that the restriction of shipments should be continued at 
8%’ during February, and stated that the warehoused would not 
be able to accommodate more, and only so much, if shipments 
from other countries were restricted, When confirming this 
telegram in their letter of 20th January, the London Association 
stated that, at the end of December, 1920, the bonded warehouses 
were stored to their 'fullest capacity, and that unless shippers 
were to run the risk of having penal rates imposed on them, the 
prudent course was for shipments to be restricted to a figure 
which would be counter-balanced by deliveries. And in their 
letter of 27th January it was stated that the Secretary of the Tea 
Allocation Committee had intimated that, owing to the arrival of 
I four Clan steamers withifi a Week of each other, carrying over 

100,060 packages, it might be necessary to resort to dead storage, 
there being little spade available even for this purpose, 

The Committee noted the position as explained in these letters. 

(q) Scientific tfeputtmmt^Sacteriotqgiet^ln the letter of 20th 
iwwy 4 W weutioqed tyaf the P^irrpftB tl?e ^sociatipp M 
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had ail interview with Mr. Carpenter, the Chief Scientific Officer, when the 
question of engaging a Bacteriologist for the Departmenl was discussed. 
The following is an extract from the letter 


Mr, Carpenter stated that «iich an officer would be of considerable value 
to the Department, but, owing to the want of accommodation at Tocklai, and 
also to there being no laboratory available in which to carry out experiments, 
fthe present laboratories being fully utilised by the present officers), Mr. 
Carpenter was of opinion that a Bacteriologist could not be engaged at 
present. 


Some members of this Association have urged that more progress should 
be made in the investigation of the manufacture of tea, with a view to im- 
proving the quality, but it is obvious that no special research in this direc¬ 
tion can be done until the necessary equipment and accommodation are pro¬ 
vided. It may, however, b* a suitable time, in view of labour being avail¬ 
able, to get the work of providing accommodation and equipment pushed 
forward as much as possible, and I am directed to ask you to be good enough 
to bring this point to the notice of the Scientific Department Sub-CommiiUe. 


Mr. Carpenter could, if necessary, get a suitable officer, but of course 
no progress can be made in this direction until there is a place to house him, 
and a place for him to work in. Until such time, therefore, as yonr Com¬ 
mittee advise that the necessary accommodation and equipment are ready, 
no further steps will be taken by the Committee here to engage a new officer, 

I am informed by a member of the Committee that an Engineer in 
business on his own account at Tocklai is leaving the district, and it is 
understood his bungalow is to be sold. It is believed this bungalow is close 
to the Tocklai Experimental Station, and it might solve the difficulty as re¬ 
gards accommodation if the Scientific Department purchased this bungalow, 
Perhaps you will kindly make enquiries into the matter. 

The Committee had replied in the following terms when writing to the 
London Association on 10th February:— 


The Committee have read with interest your remarks under this head¬ 
ing. So far as bungalows are concerned, the complete programme to date 
has not contemplated a special bungalow for a bacteriologist, but if a single 
man were appointed he could in case of necessity be accommodated in one 
of the existing bungalows; this, however, could only bo a temporary 
arrangement; and additional bungalow accommodation will have to be pro¬ 
vided in the near future. The Sub-Committee’s idea is that this additional 
accommodation should be at Borbhetta, and that Mr. Wiles should occupy 
the bungalow that would be built there, the house which he will meantime 
occupy at Tocklai being then available for the bacteriologist. They bad 
before them at a recent meeting the offer of the Engineer to whom you refer 
to sell them his bungalow; this bungalow is in the neighbourhood of 
Tocklai, and for the reason J have indicated the Sub-Committee decided 
that it would not be expedient to purchase it at present. 


Apart from these considerations, however, extensions of the laboratory 
which ! have been under cbnsidsratfon for some time will require to be 
proceeded with before laboratory accommodation for a bacteriologist will be 
available, It has, however^been considered more important to provide at) 
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The Chairman now explained that the Scientific Department Sub-Com¬ 
mittee were going into the question of additional accommodation with 
inference to the financial position. 

Tim Indian Export Ditty on Tin.—A letter, dated 9th February 
had been received from the Government of Assam acknowledging the 
receipt of a letter from the General Committee forwaiding copies of resolu¬ 
tions passed by some of the District Associations calling for the immediate 
repeal of the export duty. The Government of Assam stated that they had 
already addressed the Government oi India on the subject, and awaited that 
Government's decision. 

A letter, dated 10th February, from the Secretary of the Surma Valley 
branch, forwarded copy of tin proceedings of a Special Genera Meeting of 
the Association, held on 31st Januaty, when the following resolution was 
unanimously passed. 

That, in view of the state of the tea industry in the Surma Valley, this 
meeting urges noon Government the paramount necessity for immediately 
withdrawing the export duty on tea. The critical position of Surma Valley 
gardens is apparent from the fall in tea prices in February, 1920. 

The letter was to be recorded. 

A telegram, dated 1 Uh February had been received from the Secretary 
of the Assam branch, stating that Siijut Debicharan Barua’s resolution in 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly, utging the abolition of the tea duty would 
shoitly come np for discussion, and asking that copies should be sent to him 
of the resolutions passed by the various Associations In accordance with 
this request* there had been sent to him copies of the letters addressed by 
the Indian Tea Association (London) to the Secretary of State and by the 
General Committee to the Government oflndia, incorporating the resolutions 
passed by the Associations and Branches. 

^ Proposed Restriction of the 1921 Crop.-- In connection with this 
subject, the following telegram, dated 4th February had been received from 
the Indian Tea Association (London) 

Restriction of crop 1921 Assam interests do not agree to support 
scheme in its entirety. Majority of large agency houses adhere to scheme 
as framed but as 85 per cent, support not available reduction 1921 left to 
individual action. Committee endeavouring to ascertain reduction contem¬ 
plated by members here with a view to modified arrangement. 

To this message the General Committee replied as follows on 8th 
February:— 

Restriction crop committee regret original scheme fallen through, 
Telegraph particulars modified arrangement as soon as possible, 

Copies of these telegrams were issued for information to members in 
Circular No. 10, dated 10th February, There did not meantime appear to 
be anything further to be done in connection with the proposal, and receipt 
of particulars regarding the modified scheme referred to by the London 
Association was to be awaited. 

Tim Australian tea TRAPF^With a letter dated 31st January, the 
CaWta Tea Traders’ ^ocfal ioa forwtfed copy of a Irttep (received bp 
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them trom one of their members, suggesting that the Governmnet of India 
might be asked to approach the Government ol Australia on the .subject of a 
preferential duty on Lhitisb-growri teas Reference was nude, in the letter 
mentioned, to the large increase in the exports ot tea from Java to Australia, 
and it was stated that the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce had asked the 
Government of Ceylon to make representations to the Commonwealth Gov¬ 
ernment on the subject. 

The Committee were in lull agreement with the proposals made. Recent 
statistics proved that Java tea had recently shown a tendency to displace 
British-grown teas in Australia, and the Committee believed there was every 
likelihood that the Australian Government would, ii matters were represented 
to them, see their way to introducing a preterential duty in favour of British- 
grown teas, similar to that in existence at home. For a time, indeed, the 
Commonwealth Government had prohibited the import of non*British-grown 
teas, and it was decided to address the Government of India, Department ot 
Commerce, on the subject, pointing oat that Java already possessed a real 
advantage over British-grown teas in the matter of proximity to the Australian 
market, and correspondingly lower freights. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 

HUMUS. 

This is the sixth of a highly important senes of atticles by oue of the 
best kuown rubber Mycologists, published in The Planter:— 

It is a distinguishing characteristic of soils that they contain a certaiu 
proportion of organic matter. This proportion varies in diilerent soils, but, 
generally speaking, the fertility of a soil largely depends upon the proportion 
Of organic matter present. No, soil if left uncultivated, remains very long 
w thout a vegetation. The plants composing this vegetation, if unmolested, 
Eventually die after they have lived out their allotted spans of life and have 
borne seed, and fresh plants arise from these seeds to take their places. The 
icsiducs of these dead plants become, through the agency of earthworms and 
other insects, intermingled with the mineral pericles of the soil, This initial 
material, consisting of the residues of the roots, stems and leaves of plants 
remains on or near the surface of the soil until it is carried down mechani* 
cally by some agency, such as earthworms. 

Various animals help on the breaking up of decaying leaves and other 
vegetable' matter, either by burrowing in the soil and loosening it, so that 
oxygen Is more rapidly supplied to bacteria and fungi, at the same time 
making it easier for fungus threads and roots to spread in the soil, or, by 
living on the organic matter, and passing it through their^bedies, It was 
Darwin who first demonstrated the powerful influence which earthworms 
have in the formation of soils (Darwin, C. Earthworms and Vegetable Mould, 
London, 1881.) He said :—"The plough is one of the most ancient and most 
valuable of man’s inventions, but long before he existed the land was 
regularly ploughed by earthworms^ It may be doubted whether there 
are many other animals which have played so important a part in the 
history of the world as have these lqwly organised creatures,’ 1 All are 
familiar with the “casts 1 * formed by earthworms on the surface of 
{fie soil. Worms line their burrows with fragments* of leaves, an4 
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unthe decaying organic matter in the soil, which they swallow in gpul 
quantities, and eject in the form of casts. They live in their buirow* daring 
the day, and emerge at night for food ; in very cold weather or dry weather 
they are inactive. It is estimated that about ten tons of earth in each acre 
ol ground pass annually through the bodies of earthworms, in places where 
they aio numerous. Worms help to expose fresh soil at the surface, and 
to silt and mix the soil; they cover up seeds lying on the surface, thus keep* 
mg the seed moist; their burrows help the roots to penetrate the ground. 
Their most important work, however, is that of passing through their 
bodies vegetable matter, which they convert into “ vegetable mould ” 
(humus) and bring to the surface. 

The presence of this “ humus ” in the soil greatly influences the amount 
of plant food available for the use of plants. The eailiest vegetation that 
ever existed, which grew upon the disintegrated mineral matter formed by 
the weathering of the original rocks, must obviously have obtained its food 
fiom the mineral particles themselves. This food, the calcium and potas* 
sium salts, phosphates, etc., must have been absorbed by the plants 
in the form of a solution, In the case of tnosc mineral salts which were 
soluble in water, or in water in which carbonic acid gas from tbe air had 
been dissolved, the roots of earliest plants could take their choice. The 
plants, however, were not dependent entirely on salts, which were ready 
dissolved in the water which came in contact with their roots, but they were 
able to dissolve by means of their root-hairs other compounds from the 
solid mineral matter. We know that the root-hairs excrete an acid by 
which minute quantities of salts are brought into solution from the rocks, 
and can thus be absorbed by the plants. Calcium phosphate, for example, 
is only soluble to a small extent in water, yet by this excretion of an acid by 
the roots it is rendered absorbable by the plants. This solvent action of the 
root-hairs can be easily proved by growing plants in a thin layer of earth 
covering a slab of polished marble. After some time, an exact print of the 
course of the roots will be found on the smooth surface of the marble; 
which has become corroded wherever the hairs of the roots have been in 
contact with it, When these earliest plants died, their residue added a com¬ 
plex organic material to the soil which, in turn, became a source of food for 
succeeding generations of vegetation. 

It is a known scientific fact that there is no toss of energy in the world. 
We may change one form of energy into another form, e.g., we take beat and 
produce motion, from which in turn we can produce light. Similarly, the 
energy which a plant in its growth has derived from the sunlight, and which it 
has stored up in its different parts as the force which holds together tho 
various atoms of the different elements to form the complex chemical 
substances which constitute the plant, is not lost when the plant dies. If wo 
burn that plant, we break down the complex substances and the force from 
the sunlight which previously held the atoms together, to form the complex 
substances is liberated in the form of heat. When the parts of a dead plant 
are mingled with the sail and they undergo decay, t\ e., a tweaking UP of tbd 
complex chemipal substances which had been formed by the energy derived? 
frop the sunlight into simpler compounds occurs, energy is liberated in the 
form of heat, and by the time they have completely decayed as much heat 
has been given out as if they had been burnt in a fire. 

The mass of mineral particles which formed the 4t soilin wh^Ch the 
earliest plants grew contained a store of energy, but it was not easily avaiL 
£bfe whereas the energy contained by tbe mixture ‘of mineral master and tMf 
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residues ol plants is teadily available. The addition ol these plant residues 
thus causes a great change in the soil; life within it is now possible, and a 
multitudinous population ol living creatures arise, all drawing their energy 
from that brought into the soil by tho^lant material. These living creatures, 
which are generally microscopic in si/e, live directly or indirectly upon 
the decaying vegetable matter (thus obtaining their energy from it), which 
becomes broken down and converted into simpler substances fit for the 
nutrition of the then existing plants. 

The addition ol this organic matter to the soil produces great changes 
in its physical condition. Indeed the oil eels are so great that, where from 
15-20% of organic matter is present in the soil, all other factors vanish, and 
thus sands, loarna and clays become alike, possessing similar physical pro¬ 
perties, As an example of this can be quoted the famous Red River 
Prairie soil of Manitoba, which in many places is identical in mineral com¬ 
position with certain of the poor infertile Wealden soils, but the presence of 
26% of organic matter in the former completely masks the effects of the clay 
and lino silt, and renders it one of the most fertile areas of the world. 

Organic matter in the soil can be classified under four headings, vi/ M (1) 
Material which is yet undecomposcd aud still possesses a definite cellstruc- 
turc* 

(2) Material which is partly dccompobed. 

(j) Products of its decomposition which are soluble. 

0) Plant and animal matter which is undecomposable. 

As mentioned in the last chapter, the undecornposcd organic material 
in the soil acts as a teserve supply for No, (2), and, fyrtber, it has a certain 
mechanical elfect upon the soil in keeping it “open” and so facilitating 
drainage and aeration. It will be obvious to the reader that this effect will 
be beneficial in the case ol clays and “ heavy ” soils while, with sand and 
very “light** soils, where the power of retaining water is already very slight, 
it will be harmful. 

The second of the above is that which is commonly known as humus, 
and which really consists ol all the nou-voiatilo products resulting from the 
action of fungi, bacteria, etc. upon the remains of the plants. Compared 
with the undecomposed plant residues it has marked differences, of which 
the following six arc the principal :~~ 

(1) It gives a dark brown or black colour to the soil* 

(2) It has the power of taking up from solutions certain substances f 
such as ammonia, potassium, or phosphoric acidt 

(3) It causes the soil to puff up, and thus causes an increase in the 
amount of pore space in the soil. Thus the tilth of the soil is improved* 
together with its general mechanical condition* It is possible that this 
puffing up of the soil may go too far ; this is sometimes found to be IhecaeA 
ia old gardens which have been heavily manured for a long 

(4) The water-holding capacity of the soil is increased by the presence 
of '* humus/’ It has been observed tl5>t-tbe variation in the water content 
pf a soil closely follows the variation in the amount of organic matter pro* 
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sent. Thus every effort should be unde to increase the amount of organic 
matter contained in soils which have to experience an annual or seasonal 
period ot drought, 

(5) “Humus” swells when wetted, Iu this point it is similar to peat, 
which shews this property tu a marked degree, 

(6) Though this mixture o£ substances which iortn “humus” are 
essentially in a transitional stage, yet they have a certain degree of perman- 
ency, and only disappear slowly from the soil. They disappear more quickly 
horn chalky and sandy soils than from clays and loams, 

From what has been written in this and previous chapters, it will be 
obvious that, since ” Humus” possesses these various properties, the fertility 
ot soils is greatly increased by its presence, The slightest acquaintance 
with agricultural methods will have shewn that, iu most schemes of cultiva- 
tiou, great care is taken to maintain the amount of organic matter contained 
in the soil at a high percentage by the addition of farm-yard manure, the 
ploughing in of green manures, by the addition of guano, nightsoil, or other 
animal manures, The matter is considered to be of such importance that 
the removal of leaves and other decomposable matter from the state forests 
iu France, Belgium, Germany, etc., is strictly prohibited, 

The usual method of determining the percentage of organic matter in a 
soil is by burning a weighed sample, and then finding the loss of weight. This 
does not give quite a correct result, for some of the inorganic mineral mat¬ 
ter contained in the soil undergoes chemical changes when heated, and thus 
cause a difference in the weight of the sample. 

Humns, therefore, is capable of supplying plants with mineral 
plant-food, such as potash and phosphates, which it brings to the soil 
from the plant residues from which it was formed, but it also serves 
as a source of nitrogen. The nitrogen present in humus, however, is in 
the form of some organic compound, in which form it cannot be used 
by the higher plants, but must be converted into nitric acid. This action iu 
the soil, by which the nitrogenous organic matter is changed into a form iu 
which it can be used by the higher plants, is brought about by micro-orga¬ 
nisms (bacteria), and is commonly known as “Nitrification.” Fungi, moulds 
and yeasts act upon the various organic substances in the soil, using part 
at least of these substances to build up their own structures, and when the 
latter decay the material left is more susceptible to the action of the nitrify¬ 
ing bacteria than were the original organic substances. The mycelium of 
the moulds and other fungi break up dead leaves and other vegetable matter 
In the soil, and it appears that moulds have a large share in converting the 
nitrogen of the proteids into ammonia, especially in manure heaps, humus 
(leaf-mould) and very peaty soils. 

Various bacteria have the power of converting proteids into ammouUu 
but the further changes, which are termed “ Nitrification,” take place in two 
distinct steps, and are due to the activity of two separate and distinct micro¬ 
organisms which ljvejn the soil. In the first place the ammonia combines 
with the carbon dioxide which has been formed by the oxidation of the 
carbon in the plant residues, and forms ammonium carbonate, This am¬ 
monium carbonate is rapidly converted by bacteria, known as “ Nitro- 
somonas/’ into nitrite, and this in turn by another set of bacteria, the “Nitro- 
bacter,” is changed into nitrate* These changes proceed so rapidly in the 
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soil that only traces ol ammonia or nitrile are ever found in normal arable 
soils. From this it can be therefore concluded that the formation of the 
nitrates from the nitrites must take place the fastest of three reactions, the 
production of the nitrites is slower, while the formation of ammonia is the 
slowest of all. Indeed it is this last reaction which sets the limit to the 
speed at which the other can take place. The measure of the speed at 
which nitrates are formed in a soil does not therefore measure the rate of 
nitrification, but the rate at which ammonia is produced. 

At one time it was thought that this change of ammonia to nitrates 
in the soil was a purely chemical procedure, and it was not until 
great advances had been made in bacteriology that it was definitely 
settled that decomposition and putrifaction were due to bacterial 
activities. Two German investigators, Schloesing and Manlz, were the 
first to bring the newly gained knowledge of these bacterial changes 
to bear upon agricultural problems, and in particular upon the changes 
which take place in the soil. In 1877 they studied the purification of 
sewage water by land filters. A continuous stream of sewage 
was allowed to trickle down a column of sand and limestone so 
slowly that it took eight days to pass. For the first twenty days the ammonia 
in the sewage was unaffected, and then it began to be converted into 
nitrate ; finally all the ammonia was converted into nitrates during its pass¬ 
age through the column, and nitrates alpne were found in the issuing liquid. 
If the matter was a purely chemical one, argued the investigators, why had 
they to wait twenty days for the nitrification to commence 1 They at once 
considered the possibility of the change being duo to bacteria, and found that 
the process could be entirely stopped by adding a little chloroform vapour 
to the column. The action should be started again after the chloroform had 
been removed, by adding a little turbid extract of dry soil. Nitrification was 
therefore shewn to be due to micro-organisms. It was later still that 
Warington, by a very careful series of exper ments shewed that nitrification 
took place in two stages, and was due to two distinct organisms In 1890, 
Winogradsky succeeded in isolating these different bacteria, aud thus the 
evidence was completed. 

Serious loss of nitrates often occurs in manure heaps that have been 
kept too long, and also in soils to which too much farmyard manure has 
been added. This loss is due to a process termed ** denitrification,** which 
is the work of another kind of bacteria, differing from the nitrifying kinds 
in acting only in the absence of oxygen. 


CLEAN CLEARING. 

By E. L, Shipman- 

Ore of the two winning essays in the competition organised by the 
L S. P. of Malaya. The other was published in our issue of 15th January, 
1921. 

Is Clean-Clearing Commercially Sound? 

By the method usually adopted in Malaya in the past, virgin jungle was 
felled, and, after a short time, burned, jungle-stumps and unburned timber 
being left to decay in siin t Some of these jungle stumps may take from 
eight to ten years for the process. Within the last fewypars, however, it 
has come to be recognised that clean-clearing, though costly, has Its advant¬ 
ages, and an many nety area* port being opened op cjeampleap'njj }& iq 
prognis* ' 
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The capital value of a rubber estate is, of course, largely in its trees, 
and care must be taken that the=e are not lost through disease or other 
causes. By far the greatest number of trees on estates are yearly lost 
through diseases due to parasitic fungi and white ant* ftermes gestroi), and 
it can be shown that uncleared timber is mainly responsible for the spread 
of these. The following extracts from Fetch’s “ Physiology and Diseases 
of Hevea Braziliensis” throw some light on diseases due to fungi: 

“ The decay of these (jungle) stumps is brought about by the agency of 
fungi, the spores of which alight upon the exposed wood, and germinate 
tbere, 5, “ All the loot d seases of Hevea, tea aud cocao which have been in¬ 
vestigated with any approach to completeness have been found to orig nate 
on a neighbouring stump.” “ There is no known root disease of any of the 
plants mentioned which attacks the plant directly, i. e., by germination of 
spores upon the plant; they all require an external base of operations, and 
this they find in the dead wood of an adjacent stump. If there were no 
dead stumps, there would be no root diseases of Hevea.”—So much for root- 
diseases. 

As regards white ants. Few, if any, white ant nests are to be found in 
living Hevea trees, the method of attack being, as a rule, to run underground 
passages from the nest to the roots of the tree, and these passages may be 
traced back to the nest if the destruction of the latter is desired. In every 
case known to the writer, who has seen some hundreds of white ant nests 
burned out, the nest was either situated in a dead stump, or contained within 
it, probably as its base, a portion of decaying timber. Wood acted upon by 
fungi dissolves in time to powder, which provides an easily assimilable diet 
for white ants, probably particularly so for the young or new born termes. If 
the lying timber and stumps on an estate be examined, it will be probably 
be found that very little of it is free from traces of white ants. 

It may be argued that, in the absence of jungle-timber fungi, the white 
ants would adopt the Hevea tree itself as host. This, however, is not 
borne out by facts, since it is well known that young, heavily timbered 
estates are the greatest sufferers from these causes, while older estates, 
where, in the process of time or by burning, etc., much of the timber has 
been eradicated, are comparatively free from disease. 

Suppose, after burning and clearing, there remain ten stumps per acre 
on an estate and five only of these, being affected with white ants or para¬ 
sitic fungi, are responsible each for the death of one Hevea tree in eight 
years. It may be reckoned that the value of an eight-year old tree is at 
least $10 (the usual valuation is greater). We have, then, a loss of $50 per 
acre on the capital value of the estate. The above is a very conservative 
estimate. 

Of the above five trees attacked by disease, suppose two of these to 
have suffered even had the land been clean-cleared. The capital value of 
trees then saved by clearing is, according to the above estimate, $30 per 
acre, which is at least nearly half the actual costs of clean-clearing the land, 
and the following advantages of clean areas remain 

U) Weeding is better, and weeding costs are lower. Weeds naturally 
grow in the interstices of logs, etc., lying about, and, being at times neg¬ 
lected through oversight or bad work, seed, and thus spread more weeds 
around them. In most estates the weeding rounds are regulated with a view 
to prevention of seeding. Again, the actual area to be traversed by the 
weeding cooly is naturally greater when timber is present, and, the task 
being somewhat more troublesome, the work done is usually not so good, la 
one estate where a heavily-timbered field was cleared and the timber burned 
there was a practically immediate redaction of weeding costs by nearly fifty 
per mt l 
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(2) Lining is easier, and planting more likely to be regular. In most 
uncleared estates it is not unusual to see trees planted out of line owing to 
the presence of stumps at the time ot planting, and it is obvious that obs¬ 
tacles in the way of lining tend to make this work more difficult. 

(3) Soil-aeration, and consequently growth and yield, is probably 
better. The soil under rotting timber is always damp and unproductive. 
The beneficent bacteria of the soil require light and air for their activities, 
and, even though the so 1 be rich in plant-food, this food is of little use to 
the tree unless previously acted upon by these bacteria. 

(-1) Cultivation, if desired, should be better and cheaper. In one estate, 
some two-year old trees were forked in a four-foot circle round their roots, 
at an average cost of $5 per acre. A great part of this cost was due to cut¬ 
ting out stumps and jungle roots, and had the land been or ginally clean 
cleared, the cost of forking these trees should not have exceeded $2 per acre. 

As regards the costs of clean-clearing. In many cases the removal of 
firewood from the estate may be permitted, and a levy made on each cart¬ 
load taken away, or a lump sum charged each month for the privilege. 
The land may also be let out for food-supply crops, in these days 
of rice shortage, and in such cases it is usual to lend the land free of 
cost on condition of its being cleared and kept clear. The writer kuows 
of one estate where all timber, including stumps, was cleared at a cost of $10 
per acre. This was accomplished by letting out the land to Malays for 
planting paddy, and subsequently permitting the removal of firewood. In 
any case, the clear-clearing of land should not cost more than $75 per acre 
One writer in the “ India Rubber Journal ** for November 1st, 1909, claimed 
that, in Sumatra, a jack worked by two Javanese was capable of grubbing 
from seventy to eighty roots, or small stumps, per day. Tractors might also, 
on flat land, be used to advantage both for hauling stumps, and for stackmg 
timber previous to destruction or removal If either of those methods is 
adopted, the clearing costs should be lighter. 

To sum up, The disadvantages of clean-clearing are : cost of the work, 
and, possibly, the removal of manure from the ground. The advantages are : 
reduction of pests and diseases ; better and cheaper weeding ; easier and 
more regular planting ; soil aeration, and better and cheaper cultivation, 

Clean'clearing, therefore, is undoubtedly commercially sound. 

“ SUTUMA.” 

UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, Sod March, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No, 9. 

1. Settlement of Ryots from India in Ceylon, -'With reference 
to para on page 5 of the Executive Committee’s Progress Report, dated 1st 
December, it is reported that some 108 families from Southern India were 
settled by the Salvation Army at U^nichehai in Ceylon, each family receiv¬ 
ing 5 acres of paddy and 3 acres of dry land. Although the scheme at first 
promised well, since October the settlers have suffered so severely from 
malaria that it has been decided to repatriate the families brought over, 

2. Shipping Freights.— Intimation has been received that freights 
from the West Coast to London on Tea and Rubber have been reduced to 
SO shillings per Shipping Ton, less the usual rebate of 10 %, 

3. East Coast Recruiting.— Mr. FitzGerald, who has just come 
out from Home to take up this work* has left Headquarters to start recruit¬ 
ing, His first efforts will be restricted to recruiting a limited number 
pf coolies whicj* have (? been) especially indented for by a few Jjstates w|o 
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are bearing the full cost of the venture. He will also report to the Executive 
Committee as to future prospects. A meeting of those who are interested 
in this particular recruiting was held at Ootacamund on the 25th ulto., and 
among other things discussed the rate of Rice Issue on Estates. 

4. Rice Issue on Estates,—T he meeting above referred to passed 
the following resolution.— * 

“ That the Estate Issue price of Rice for East Coast Labour be fixed 
at 400 tolas per Rupee. 

“ That this price should be adopted as a universal Estate Issue rate, 
and that all District Associations be asked to adopt it, so as to 
prevent the cutting of Rice rates by Estates as a special in¬ 
ducement to obtain labour.” 

5. Tea Restriction of Crop, 1921.— The Indian Tea Association 
have received the following telegram from their London Office.— 

“ Restriction of Crop 1921 Assam interests do not agree to support 
scheme in its entirety. Majority of large Agency houses adhere 
to scheme as framed but as 85% support not available reduction 
1921 left to individual action. Committee endeavouring to 
ascertain reduction contemplated by members h^re with a view 
to modified arrangement.” 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Asst. Secretary. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

(From Various Sources), 

The fnter*District Tennis Tournament.* 

We are glad to be able to announce another entry—the Wynaad Plan¬ 
ters’ Association—making nine entries in all, sufficient to make an interest¬ 
ing tournament. 

Foxy Coffee, 

We are grateful to a correspondent for the information that “foxiness” in 
coffee is the result of over-ripeness. Our correspondent remembers, years 
ago, receiving a pamphlet to that effect from coffee curing works in London. 
Will “ Foxy ” please note. 

Tea Companies’ Shares. 

Indian Tea Companies’ shares have suffered a great diminution in value. 
The value of thirty representative tea companies, with a face value of 
£5,000,0001 were quoted in 1919 at £12,500,000, These have now sunk by 
nearly 50 per cent., and are quoted at £6,500,000. It must be admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the higher quotation was grossly inflated, as, previous to the war 
in 1914, the quotation value was £7,500,000* 

Ceylon Tea. 

The following amounts of Ceylon Tea have been exported via Talai- 
mannar by rail to stations in S. India 

lbs. 

Madura ... 439 

Dhanushkodbi ... ... 300 

These figures are taken from the u Ceylon Chamber of Commerce *' 
Weekly Price Current, dated 3M-21, 7-2-21 and 14-2-21. 

A New Use for Rubber. 

A Rangoon correspondent draws the attention of a contemporary to 
4 * the new use for rubber,” He thinks that, in view of trouble experienced 
in getting Madrassis to complete a io]? 6 in cane or wicker vwk when they 
ban begun If, rubber ’im'gbt be efriployidm forcing seats for ffcairs on tj)e 
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model of the door mats and carriage mats now made. “They would be cool, 
being perforated, and would last longer than any cane or wicker work,” 

The Indian Tea Cess Act. 

A Bill to amend the Indian Tea Cess Act was passed without discus¬ 
sion in the Legislative Assembly on 19th inst. The amended Act provides 
for the levying of an export cess of eight annas per hundred pounds of tea* 
The proceeds of the cess, which has now been in force for many years, are 
utilised in advertising and publishing the sales of Indian tea in various 
countries. Of recent years the Committee appointed to administer the cess 
funds have expended nearly the whole amount in India, and have succeeded 
in spreading the use of tea among Indians. The war prevented any work 
being done in any other countries, but now that the field is clear the leaders 
of the tea industry feel that operations should be resumed in America and 
other countries. For this purpose it was considered desirable to raise a 
larger fund, and hence the Bill to increase the cess was introduced. The 
cess, at eight annas per cent, pounds, would provide about 17V lakhs per year 
at the ordinary rate of tea exports, but it is probable that exports will be 
curtailed by about 20 per cent, this year, and the fund will be proportion¬ 
ately smaller. All the money thus provided is expended to the advantage of 
the tea industry in getting markets for the produce, and thus the tax is 
justified. 

The General Depression. 

The simultaneous lack of demand in five agricultural staples is rather a 
remarkable conjunction. Tea was the first in which weakness showed 
itself. A depression in rubber quickly followed. Rubber is not an impor¬ 
tant matter in North India, the latitude being too high for its proper growth, 
but in South India, where the climate is more tropical, it grows well. Con¬ 
sidering that rubber is such an indispensable material in the arts, it appears 
strange it should be over-produced, but it is a symptom of manufacturing 
depression. The same applies to cotton. It might be thought, considering 
the universal demand for clothing, cotton could not be over-produced, but 
the price has fallen so low that the Egyptian Government is restricting the 
area to be sown, and there is to be a reduction of cotton growing in 
America also. To these must now be added jute which, though a monopoly 
of Bengal also appears to be over-produced. Demand is stagnant, and 
prices low, and it is generally expected that much less will be sown this 
season. With reference to rubber and cotton, the public do not seem to 
have got the benefit of low prices of the raw material, so much has been 
swallowed up in increased cost of manufacture.—(“ Calcutta Commercial 
Gazette.”) 

Anent Low Rubber* Ppic&s, 

A writer in the India Rubber World says Although rubber manu¬ 
facture generally is not brisk, and some departments are on short time, it 
cannot be said that the manufacturers show signs of worry and anxiety. 
This condition seems to appertain more particularly to the directors of rub¬ 
ber plantation companies, who regard themselves as the victims of malign 
providence. Many of them can reqall rubber at 12s. per pound, and they sad¬ 
ly refer to the good old times when two or three hundred per cent, dividends 
could be paid. Of course, in this matter of shilUng-a-pound rubber all pro¬ 
ducing companies are not in the same position, and therefore some directors 
are more cheerful than others. This cheerfulness is largely limited to thp 
companies which still have rubber to deliver at 2s. 6d. per pound for 
months ahead. To the suggestion that this may prove rather hard on the 
rubber manufacturers, when they have to compete with firms buying at pre¬ 
sent prices, the answer is that the mp&ufaeturers have had good earning^ 
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during the war, and are not objects for commiseratiou. Of course, the 
manufacturers might reply to the effect that many of the rubber com¬ 
panies have also had their good times in the past. 

The Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

Mr. Waddington’s departure has again been delayed, and the latest in¬ 
formation is that the “Herefordshire” will sail from Colombo on 13th 
April next. 

Mr. A. H. Mead, Member of the Executive Committee. U, P. A. S. I., 
has gone to Colombo, from whence he expected sailing for home on 3rd 
March, by the “Derbyshire”. 

The Executive Committee. 

The departure of Mr. Mead has caused a change in the executive 
Committee. Mr. E. Lord as member-in-waiting for Rubber became active 
Member, and Mr. J, R, Vincent was elected in his stead as member-in- 
waiting. 

We understand, however, that Mr. Lord finds himself unable to accept 
active membership, but is willing to carry on as member-in-waiting. Pre¬ 
sumably then, Mr. J. R, Vincent becomes active member for Rubber. 

The Rubber Growers 1 Association. 

These changes affect also the control of the R. G. A. (S. Indian 
Branch), which is further changed by the resignation of Mr. R. Lescher, 
from the Committee, on his departure for England. The position is, there¬ 
fore, that Mr. J, R. Vincent, as Executive Committee member for Rubber, 
automatically becomes Chairman of the R, G. A. (S. Indian Branch.) 

Mr. E. Lord remains a member of the Committee, on which there are 
cow two vacancies to be filled. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents,] 

February 27th, 1921. 

Foxy Coffee, 

Dear Sir,—As nobody seems to have replied to “ Foxy’s” letter, published 
in sour issue of 5th February, I give the following for what it is worth. I 
think that it has been clearly proved that “ Foxy” coffee does not come from 
either picking ripe, or even over ripe fruit, but from allowing the pulped 
coffee to ferment with too many skins, as it is dye in the skins that dis¬ 
colours the bean and makes it “foxy.” 

The only way to prevent this is to wash off the bulk of the skins direct¬ 
ly after pulping, or while the coffee is being pulped. If water is a considera* 
tion shut down the door of the pulping vat tight, and allow the water to accu¬ 
mulate while the coffee is being pulped, and then, after the pulping is over, 
spread the coffee evenly over the surface of the pulping vat and stir up well, 
so that all the skins <come to the top, and then let the water go with a rush 
into the washing vat, this will carry the bulk of the skin to the doOr of the 
tail vat, and a little more washing will get rid of the rest. 

Heap the parchment coffee as usual, and allow it to ferment for 36 houn 
from the time of pulping. “Foxy” may find that during the cold weather 
he will have difficulty in getting rid of the “bumpoo,” ie„ the saccharine 
matter that adheres to the parchment, but this will not make the coffee foxy* 
as there is no colouring matter in it. 

Yours faithfully, (Signed) H. C. 

(Note by Ed. P. C.—Another correspondent’s opinion will be found it* 
our “notes and news” page. The two are diametrically opposed on th$ 
question of OYer-ripeaess-i 
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PRIGE OF “ A » Coffee 

(By Cable.) 

London, dated 4th March, 1921. 
IQSs. per cwt. New Crop. 


LABOUR IN ASSAM 

One of the writer’s first articles in the Chronicle, Written immediately 
after the reorganisation of the U. P. A. S. L, was published under this 
heading, and the course of time having again brought us the proceedings of 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam at which the Immigrant Labour Reports 
ot the Deputy Commissioners of Labour Districts were read, we propose 
dealing again with the subject, so that comparison may be made with the 
years 1917-1918 and 1918-1919 in the light of present and past labour con¬ 
ditions in Southern India. In the past, there has always been some con¬ 
fusion in the mind* of South Indian planters regarding * Act’ and 1 Non Act’ 
labourers. 

This year, the number of existing contracts uuder the Emigration Act 
(now withdrawn,) has dwindled so much that practically none remain. The 
usual statement of their wages is left out. This makes our comparison 
easier, a*a Act XIII of 1859, under which we work largely in South India, is 
now practically universal in Assam, where it is said the Act continues t* 
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won* satisfactorily. Naively enough the report says “ Important amend¬ 
ments were made it in it during the year.. amendments all in the interest 

of the workers.” This refers of course to Act XII of 1920, with which we 
have sufficiently dealt in these pages. 

Statistics, 

We may first compare the actual statistics of immigration into the 
province. 

In 1917-1918 the total strength of the labour force was 940,368. In 
1918*1919 the strength of the labour force was 1,084,957—an increase of 
144.589 coolies. 

In the year under review (1919*1920) the total strength was 1,110,364, 
representing an increase of 25,407 over the previous year. This decrease 
in the percentage of increase is not commented upon, except to say that the 
exceptional circumstances which led to abnormal recruitment in 1918*1919 
had this year ceased to exist. 

The above figures show the actual number employed, and include tea 
garden labour, oil refineries, coal mines and certain saw mills. Labour 
employed on Railways is excluded. The actual immigration during the 
year amounted to 1,02,089 compared with 2,22,171 last year, but was 
none the less well up to average. Last year we commented on the morta¬ 
lity among immigrants, which was then abnormally high, 1,485 having died 
while in transit. 

This year the number fell to 133, of which only 4 deaths were due to 
cholera, the latter disease appearing to have been entirely scotched by the 
free use of inoculation and other measures against it. This is worthy of 
record, and we call the attention of the Mundakayam Planters’ Association 
to it in view of the proceedings of their annual General Meeting in January, 
1920*. 

Contracts and Wages. 

The figures given below follow the usual practice, and show the average 
wages earned * of the total number on the books’ and * of the average daily 
working sttength.’ Naturally, if the total number of coolies on an Estate's 
books are considered, the amount earned shows a reduction on the average 
daily earnings of the working strength. The manner in which thev are 
arrived at is by taking the figures for September, 1919, and March, 1920, of 
the monthly cash wages including “ticca” diet, rations, subsistence allow¬ 
ance, and bonus per head. 

Earnings were si ghtly higher than last year. As in the past, many 
gardens supplied their coolies with rice at concessional rates Very many 
gave them land (either free, or at a small rent) for growing paddy, To 
future reports (we quote the proceedings) will be appended a table show¬ 
ing to what extent coolies benefited during the year by arrangements on 
the part of their employers which enabled them to buy lice at prices 
below the market rate. 


The following are the average monthly earnings 





1917-1918 

1918*1919 

1919-1920 




Rs. a. 

P. 

Ks. 

a. 

P- 

Rs? a. 

p. 

(1) 

Of the total 

[Men 

6 4 

3 

6 

5 

9 

6 12 

10 


number on the - 

[Women 

... 5 1 

2 

5 

1 

5 

5 14 

3 


books, 

(Children 

... 2 13 

5 

3 

1 

5 

3 7 

7 

(2) 

Of the average 

i Men 

... 7 15 

9 

S 

6 

0 

8 15 

9 


daily working 

} Women 

... 6 10 

2 

7 

3 

5 

7 13 

3 


strength. 

1 Children 

... 4 0 

2 

4 

4 

8 

4 10 

2 


* P. C- Vol. XV. No. 5, 1920, Page 87. 
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The figures are of particular interest to us just now when the ques¬ 
tion of recruitment from the East Coast is under consideration. There 
has been considerable loo e talk about coolies obtainable at four annas 
per day and so on, so that we can now come down to bed rock, and 
point out the fallacy of expecting labour at that figure when, from the 
same districts, coolies are going to Assam and admittedly earning up to 
Rs. 9 per month. This is an average of 6 annas per day for a month of 
24 working days, a fair computation we believe, and is in line with the 
ate paid up till quite rec ently for labour in Southern India, and in fact is 
till being paid in many districts, The increase to seven annas is by no 
means general, although rapidly gaining ground, and there is no doubt that, 
if averages could be worked out in South India as is done with this im¬ 
migrant labour in Assam, we should find that generally speaking South 
India is paying considerably more monthly than Assam is doing. At the 
same time it will be seen that rates in Assam have gone up by exactly Re. 1 
per month since 1917-18, and presumably will continue to increase since (as 
the report says) “ in spite of some increase in cash wages during 1919*1920, 

and in spite of indirect he^p to the cooly ..it cannot be doubted that the 

cooly.;...,has acutely felt the pinch of the general rise in price of necessi¬ 
ties,” It is not perhaps in our province to point the moral of all this, but 
planters who propose employing Ganjam labour, while retaining a majority 
of the old labour force, will no doubt carefully study the position when 
deciding ca what rates to pay. 

One word more—In Aoo?m, during the year 1919-192C, Managers insti¬ 
tuted 1,518 cases for non-fulfilment of agreements under Act XIII, including 
177 cases pending from last year. The cases which were decided in favour 
of the complainants numbered 222 while 690 were decided against them. 
Only 22 coolies were sent to prison. 


Proceedings of a joint Meeting of the Bababudin, North Mysore and 
South Mysore Planters’ Associations, held at the Kadnr Club. 

Chikmagalur, on 7th Februarv, 1921. 

Present.— C. H. Browne, W. L. Crawford, S H. Dennis, H, H. English, 
R. G. Foster, E. W. Fowke, C. H. Godfrey, F, M. Hamilton, 
A. L, Hill, F. Hugonin, H. Kerr, N. G. B. Kirwan, W. H. 
Lincoln, E. M. Nixon, H. M. Northey, W. H, Reed, W, F. 
Scholfield. C. Sylk, S. J. Wilson, E, H. Young. Visitor—F, W. 
Winterbotham, Supdt., U. P. A. S. 1# Labour Department, 
Mangalore. 

Proposed by Mr. W. L. Crawford and seconded by Mr, S. H. Dennis, 
Mr. C. H. Browne was elected Chairman^ of the Meeting. Mr. A. L. Hill 
was appointed Secretary, r 

1. Co-operation of the three Associations with a view to protect their 
labour interests in South Kanara. 

The Chairman said that, when the U. P. A. S. I, Labour Department 
was formed, there was no labour available in South Kanara beyond that 
advanced by planters in Mysore and Coorg. We thought that this state of 
affairs would continue, a promise having been given that South Kanara 
should be reserved for the supply of labour to u§. There was no doubt, but 
that laboqr was now going to other districts in large numbers. The 
question therefore arose, had we benefitted by the work of the Labour 
Department, or had we lost ? In his opinion, we had lost: the Labour 
Department had undoubtedly assisted in sending away what used ta be our 
labour to other districts. 
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Mr. F. M, Hamilton said that he could not agree that we had, on the 
whole, lost* He drew attention to the activities of the various private* re- 
Orbiting agencies in South Kanara, and suggested action to restrict them. 

The Chairman pointed out that we could not complain of so-called pri¬ 
vate recruiting agencies; some of us might be said to have them as well, and 
it would be difficult to distinguish between our labour suppliers and recruit¬ 
ing agencies. 

Continuing, he said that there could be no doubt, but that labour was 
going elsewhere, but we could not condemn the Labour Department in 
general terras for that. Before condemning it, we had to establish that it 
had done us harm. No one could deny that the Labour Department did its 
best to help when cases were reported to it, but presumably, in the matter of 
sending labour elsewhere, the Superintendent had to obey the orders of the 
U. P. A. S. I. as representing all subscribers to the Labour Department. 

Mr. C. H. Godfrey then traced the history of the Mangalore branch as 
to its Superintendents, and showed that, owing to sickness, they had con¬ 
tinually changed, and that in every instance but one, there had been an in¬ 
terval when the whole business had been run by one, Mr. daCosta. He asked 
whether Mr. da Costa was the man for the job: could he run the busi¬ 
ness so as to justify our subscriptions? No, he could not, and the 
Mangalore branch was not properly run. In other branches, when the 
£ »perintendent fell out for any reason, the Director of the Labour Denart- 
ment or some responsible man hastened to his relief. This had not been 
done in the case of the Mangalore branch, which was the r ost difficult of 
all to run, and which, he considered, had not had its proper share of the 
funds. We should point this out to the Director, and call upon him to 
take a greater interest in the Mangalore branch, which had always been 
neglected. 

The Chairman said that, as President of the North Mysore Planters’ 
Association, he had had complaints about corruption amongst the staff 
in South Kanara. He had written to the Superintendent to that effect, 
saying that it was only to be expected. He had also had complaints that 
the Wynaad was being favoured at the expense of Mysore, and so on. Such 
charges were very difficult to bring home. No one had a word to say 
against Mr, Winterbotham personally. What we wanted was more value 
for our money, more work from the staff, more money for the South Kanara 
branch, and an Assistant for the Superintendent to ensure better control. 
Efficiency was essential; if Rs 20,000 was insufficient, we must have 
Rs. 40,000 if required, and this should be provided by reduction in other 
branches. 

A resolution passed at the Meeting of the S. M. P. A. on 3-2-21 was 
read out and elaborated by Mr, W. L. Crawford. The resolution was— 
u That this Association, together with the Bababudin and the North Mysore 
Planters’ Association, urge upon the U. P. A. S. I. that no member of the 
U. P. A. S, I, or affiliated associa ion who maintains a private labour agenc 5 * 
in South Kanara, be permitted to use the U, P, A. S. I. Labour Department 
for the execution of warrants against maistries or coolies supplied by such 
private agency.” 

The Chairman suggested that, failing satisfaction from the U. P. A. S, 
L, we should start our owp labour agency and fight for our labour. At pre* 
sent, at any rate, we could better afford to do this than the Tea or Rubber 
interests, provided we did not follow their extravagance, which bad had 
disastrous results. 

, Mr. F. W. Winterbotham, Superintendent, U. P. A. S. I. Labour 
Department, Mangalore, was then invited to join the Meeting. 
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Mr. C. H. Godfrey was requested to recapitulate Ms history of the 
Mangalore branch and Mr. da Costa, and did so, 

Mr. F. W, Winterbotham pointed out that, when Mr. Martin had gone 
to the relief of Superintendents, he was Director of the Labour Department 
alone, whereas Mr. Waddington was Secretary to the U. P. A. S. I., in 
addition, while Mr. Vincent was Superintendent of the Coimbatore branch. 

He said that his agents had but little office work to do, and that he 
endeavoured to go round monthly, and go into their cases and work. At 
the same time, certainly in two, and possibly in three taluks, additional 
staff was needed, but he understood that the available funds would not run 
to it. 

The Chairman said that about the time the Labour Department was 
started, he had procured statistics that showed that the area under coffee in 
the Kadur District actually exceeded the total area under tea and rubber 
in the whole of South India, He suggested to Mr. F. W. Winterbotham 
that an Assistant would be useful to him. 

Mr. F W. Winterbotham agreed. As to the matter of corruption, he 
was prepared to deny that his agents were in the pay of the Wynaad 
suppliers. The point about the Wynaad and all other British Indian 
Districts was that they could obtain criminal warrants against defaulters. 
In the case of the Native State of Mysore they could not be obtained. All 
defaulters knew this, and, while seriously afraid of a criminal warrant, did 
not care at all about the possibility of being run in civilly. In spite of 
difficulties, his branch had, since 1915, received Rs. 22,000 for Mysore, 
He asked for suggestions to help matters. 

Continuing, he said that cases had occurred of planters from other 
districts arriving in his area and advancing on a lavish scale, which he did 
not hear about until too late. Cases had occurred of dismissed agents of 
the Labour Department having been engaged, and cases of crimping had 
resulted. He himself had declined to help outsiders to recruit labour, they 
had retorted that in that case they would do it themselves. Later, warrants 
arising out of this, in some cases, no doubt, crimped labour had been sent 
to him to execute. He submitted that this was wrong. Provided that they 
recruited legitimately, he, of course, was bound to help members of the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

He would like to have an Assistant to revive the post of Indian Super¬ 
intendent, and to have more agents out in the taluks. The essential thing 
was to stop private agencies, though he did not see how this was to be 
done: they should certainly not be allowed to use the Labour Department 
for executing their warrants. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. F. M, Hamilton, and 
seconded by Mr. C. H. Godfrey, was then carried :*— M That the following 
resolution of the S. M. P. A. be brought before the U. P, A. S. I. Execu¬ 
tive Committee Meeting on 14*2-21“ 1 That this Association, together 
with the Babahudin and the North Mysore Planters* Associations, urge 
upon the U. P. A. S. I. that no member of'the U. P. A, S. I., or' affiliated 
Association, who maintains a private labour agency in South Kanara be 
permitted to use the U. P, A. S. I. Labour Department for the execution 
of warrants against maistries or coolies supplied by such private agency.* ** 

The Chairman suggested that .the S. M* P* A. delegate to the Executive 
Committee Meeting should bring forward the foregoing resolution. This 
Was agtpetf to* He further put the following resolution, which was carried 
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by acclamation H That, at the U. P. A. S. I. Executive Committee 
Meeting on 14*2-21, the S. M. P. A. delegate urge that the Superintendent, 
U. P. A. S. I. Labour Department, Mangalore, be instructed to submit an 
estimate for an increase in his establishment for the more efficient working 
of his department, commensurate with the magnitude and importance of his 
district, and that the cost of this increase be met by corresponding reduc- 
tions in other and less important districts.” 


The following resolution, proposed by Mr. C. H. Godfrey and seconded 
by Mr. W. L. Crawford was carried: — 1u That, in the event of the U. P. A. 
S. I. Labour Department not seeing its way to forbid its agency in South 
Kanara to give assistance to those maintaining private resident cooly recruit¬ 
ing agencies there, the three Mysore District Associations are hereby asked 
to put on the agenda of their next General Meetings the following subject, 
viz., the desirability of opening a labour agency in South Kanara to safe¬ 
guard their interests, and to supply coolies to their members.” 

II. Labour Rates of Pay. 

With the consent of the Meeting, the Chairman introduced this subject, 
and, after considerable discussion, it was put from the Chair and carried by 
9 votes to 8 that the matter be referred back to the District Associations 
for reconsideration. 


Mr. F. W. Winterbotham mentioned that it had recently been ruled in 
the Karkul Taluk that a civil decree emanating from the Native State of 
Travancore could not be executed in British India. He did not know if this 
ruling could be upheld, but, if so, it was a further handicap, He suggested 
that all advances should be made through him, and all promissory notes 
sent to and endorsed by him, so that he could put the whole matter through 
in British India, He also mentioned that very often, when he wrote to 
estates m other districts in British India pointing out that they were 
employing labour under advance to Mysore, the only reply he got was a 
request to send a warrant, although it must surely be well known that this 
was impossible to do. 

With a vote of thanks to Mr. F. W, Winterbotham for attending the 
Meeting and for giving his views, the subject was then closed. 

III. Auxiliary Force, India, 


Correspondence re the formation of an A* F, I. Unit in Coorg and 
Mysore, and the proposed scheme were read and explained at some length. 
The G. O. C„ Bangalore Area, being anxious to get a Commandant 
appointed and having asked for a name to be suggested by us, it was 
proposed by Mr. N. G. B. Kirwan, seconded by Mr, A, L. Hill, and carried 
unanimously that the name of Lt.-Coi. W, L. Crawford, D.S.O.. V. D be 
submitted as Commandant, * * 

Jhe First Assistant to the Resident in Mysore having asked us to 
nominate members to serve on the Advisory Committee on the A, F. I. for 
Coorg and Mysore, Col, Crawford and Capt. N. G. B, Kirwan were 
nominated. 

After some discussion as to the numbers available for the proposed 
Scheme, the Meeting terminated. 


(Signed) C. H. BROWNE; 

Chairman 

{ * i A. Ly HILL* 

Hon* Secretary. 
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KANAN DEYAN PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION, 

Proceedings of the Bi-Annual General Meeting of the above 
Association, held in the High Range Club, Munnar. 
on Saturday, the 12th Feb. at 3 r. m. 

Present.—M essrs. G. R. Strachan, A. H, Dixson, P, D. Armstrong, 
R. Keir, P. G. Campbell, R. de C. Meade, J, S. B. Wallace, 
Wm. Mackenzie, A. Yates, W. O. Milne, M. C. Koechlin, 
A. W. John, J. M. Bridgman, J. S. Hawkins, H. A, Ragg, 
L. G. Bennet, G. A. Holden, A. J. Wright, and E. H. Francis, 
(Honorary Secretary.) Visitors.— Messrs. E. C. MacCankie, 
R. de C. Sheilds, C. Galbraith, A. Steven, 

The Chairman, Mr. H L. Pinches, being absent from the District 
Mr. W, O. Milne was voted to the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last General Meeting, as published in the “ Planters 1 
Chronicle,” were taken as read and confirmed, and the following Agenda 
placed on the table 

(1) War Memorial. 

(2) U. P. A. S. I, General Meeting, Delegates* Report. 

(3) Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 

(4) Coolies’ ‘ Batta*. 

(5) Postal Service. 

(6) District Rates. Men’s Pay. 

(7) Motor Traffic. 

War Memorial,— Mr. Bridgman. Chairman of the Sub-Committee, 
explained the reason for the delay in this matter; and stated that the design 
now under consideration would cost Rs, 647 for masonry. As regards the 
cost of the Bronze Plates he would make enquiries directly he arrived in 
England, and would advise the Committee by cable. On receipt of this 
information the design, final estimate, and a subscription list would be 
circulated to every member of the district. 

The design was then passed round the table, and Mr. Strachan pro* 
posed* That the design before the meeting be adopted.* 

This proposal was seconded by Mr. John, and carried unanimously, 

U. P. A. s. I. General Meeting, Delegates’ Report.*— Mr # 
Strachan read the following report 

Gentlemen,—We beg to submit the following report on our attendance 
at the 27tb Annual General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I,, held in Bangalore 
from the 23rd to 26th August, 1920 

“la view of the fact that the meetings were fully reported in the papers, 
and, moreover, that the usual complete Book of Proceedings has already been 
published, we feel sure you will agree that a lengthy report is both unnecess¬ 
ary and uncalled for, and it will be sufficient for us, therefore, merely tp 
touch on a few points of direct interest to our own Association. and on wbici* 
we received definite instnjetioas from ^mjr Committee,” 
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“As regards the withdrawal of the special concession hitherto allowed 
for the carriage of TEA on the S. I. Railway, a resolution covering the point 
at issue was duly proposed by the Nilgiri-Wynaad Association, seconded by 
the K. D, P. A., and carried. 15 

“As directed, we opposed the resolution brought forward by the Mnnda- 
kayam P. A. questioning the action of the Executive Committee in giving a 
donation of Rs. 50,000 from the S I* P. War Fund to Lady WiilingdonV, 
scheme for a Nursing Home in the Nilgiris, and the said resolution was lost 
by a large majority.’ 1 

“ Having in view your wishes in regard ‘to the disposal of the balance 
of the War Fund, we brought forward the following amendment to the 
resolution proposed by the Mundakayam Association :— 

“ That, after the payment of all present liabilities the balance stand¬ 
ing at the credit of the S. I. P. War Fund be transferred to the 
S. I. P. Benevolent Fund, and that all liabilities in connection 
with the former be in future met by the latter fund. Further, 
that this amount be capitalised.” 

" This amendment was seconded by the S. Travancore P. A. represen¬ 
tative, and, on being put to the vote was carried. A word of explanation is, 
we think, necessary in regard to the recommendation that the amount be 
capitalised, and we proposed this after due consideration and consultation 
with the other delegates. It seems very necessary that, instead of the 
present ‘hand to mouth existence of the fund, it should have a certain 
annual income over and above the amount subscribed annually by members, 
and as the sum to be transferred from the War Fund will amount to 
approximately Rs. 37,000 it seemed an excellent opportunity to make a start 
in this direction. The balance standing at the credit of the Benevolent 
Fund, as per statement of accounts submitted at the meeting, t.e., as at 
31—3—20, was Rs. 19,259-12-11, which sum should be sufficient to meet all 
immediate disbursements, and if the present rate of subscription continues, 
it seems possible that the capital may be increased year by year until 
eventually the fund is in the happy position of being self-supporting.” 

“One other point, which is of direct and very important interest to our¬ 
selves, is the present Export Duty on Tea, and Mr. Gwynne of the Wynaad 
P. A., in moving a resolution asking for the withdrawal of the same, pointed 
out that this was considered by ail Tea Planters as purely and simply a war 
measure, and that now hostilities bad ceased he considered that the duty 
was uncalled for and too heavy an impost on the Industry. It is needless 
to add, gentlemen, that Mr. Gwynne’s resolution was carried, and we can 
only hope it will have the desired effect.” 

“The question of ocean freights was also brought up, and as Messrs 
Peirce Leslie & Co’s and Messrs Aspinwail’s representatives, who were 
present at the Meeting, undertook to do their best to assist the U. P. A. S. I. 
in securing a reduction of freights there seems to be some grounds for hope 
that the desired result will be reached.” 

tf There is.no further subject on which we consider itnecessary to make 
any remarks, and, in conclusion, gentlemen, we thank you for the honor 
conferred on us in electing us as your delegates at the meetings.*’ 

The Honorary Secretary proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Wracbap and Lee fpr the £able way In which they had looked after opr 
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interests at the meeting. This was seconded by Mr, Bridgman, and carried 
unanimously. 

Sri Mulam Poput ar Assembly,— The delegate, Mr. J. S. B. Wallace, 
stated that the Committee had instructed to take up the following 
subjects 

(a) Restrictions regarding the driving of motor vehicles on the 

Ghaut Roads between sunset and sunrise. 

(b) Condition of tbs Western Outlet Road, 

After Government was notified of these subjects, however, the irritating 
police regulation regarding night driving had been withdrawn. There re* 
mained the subject of the Western Outlet Road, and he intended to urge 
Government to sanction the new deviation through the Kadalaar Valley and 
the metalling of the whole road. 

Coolies’ Batta.— With a view to uniformicy in this matter. Mr. Milne 
proposed the following resolution from the chair 

11 That 6 annas per night be considered the recognised 14 batta” for 
a cooly.” 

Mr, A. W. John proposed, and Mr, Campbell seconded the ’following 
amendment— 

‘‘That 4 annas per night be considered the recognised 41 batta” for a 
cooly.” 

On being put to the vote the amendment was lost, and the resolution 
carried. 

Postal Service.— The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write 
to the Superintendent, Post Offices, Madura, to point out the irregularity 
with which the mails are delivered in Munnar. 

District Rates. Men’s Pay.— The Honorary Secretary stated that 
the Committee had received an advice from the General Manager, K. D. H. 
P. Co. to the effect that the rate for men coolies, on all estates under his 
control, was raised to 7 annas per day on the 1st January, 1921, 

Motor Traffic.— The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting that 
the attention of the Committee had been drawn to certain dangers and in¬ 
conveniences to motorists in this District, and that the resolutions he had to 
put before them were based on the findings of a Sub-Committee which had 
investigated the matter. The Sub-Committee considered a Motor Union 
impracticable from a financial point of view, and that the P, A. Comm’ttee 
could do all that was necessary. He therefore proposed : — 

** That a Standing Sub-Committee be formed to watch the interests 
of the motorists in this District, and that this Sub-Committee 
consist of 3 members of the ?, A. Committee, with power to add 
to their numbers. Mr. Strachan seconded this proposal* which 
was carried unanimously. 

The Honorary Secretary proposed, and Mr. Ragg seconded the follow* 
ing resolution which, after some discussion was also carried unanimously 

(a) That, on all roads except the Tramway, the English Rule of the 
Poad mi*$t be observed. This not to apply to bullock carts, 
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(b) That motorists who use the Tramway should observe the 

following rule, viz side-cars and motors should give way 
to solo machinesj which should always be given the outside 
track ; otherwise the rule of the road applies. 

(c) That all motorists’ attention be drawn to the fact that the prac¬ 

tice of riding without a light after dark, without properly ad¬ 
justed brakes, or without some proper means of giving warn¬ 
ing of approach, is against the Law of Travancore as well 
as of British India. 

(d) That motorists be asked to approach corners with caution, and 

to sound their horns at the more dangerous. 

(e) That a copy of this resolution be circulated to all motorists, the 

Indian Institute and the Commissioner, Bevicolam. 

(f) That members will draw the Committee’s attention to any breach 

of these rules. 

Proposed by the Honorary Secretary, and seconded by Mr. Ragg :— 
That your Committee solicit the help of the General Manager. K. D. 

H. P. Co., and in some cases the Managers of Talliar and 
Lockhart so as to obtam the following improvements 

(a) Identification marks on all carts in their control. 

(b) To insist on the carriage of lamps by estate carts after dark. 

(c) To obtain camp sidings for cartmen on the Northern Outlet 

Road, 

(d) To insist on the Udamalpet Cart Contractors carrying wooden 

wheel stops, so as to do away with the practice of placing 
rocks on the Ghaut roads. 

<e) To insist that no firewood, stones, or metal be stacked at road 
corners, or in such a way as to reduce the surface of the 
roads to less than ten feet. 

(f) That, wherever possible, the, corners on their cart roads should 
be stepped back, and dangerous places marked. These 
cuttings and sign posts to be located in consultation with the 
P, A. Sob-Committee 

g) That no Estate cattle herds should be allowed to graze on 
cart roads. 

(h) That signals showing roads under repair and blasting should be 
displayed, 

tt) That the rail crossings in Munnar should be improved at places 
to be fixed in consultation with the P. A, Sub-Committee, 

(j) To obtain a broader road between the Munnar Bazaars and the 
M. S. A. wherever possible, or necessary. 

This was carried unanimously. 

Inter-District Sports. —The Chairman asked for this item to be 
added to the agenda, as a decision was required urgently. Read letters from 
the Honorary Secretary ( pro tern) Inter-District Tennis Tournament, dated 
the 29th January, 1921. It was unanimously agreed that this Association 
enter a team in Group ‘ B,* and that this team be selected by the P. A. 
Committee, Mr. Yates proposed, and Mr. Meade seconded:—“That the 
entrance fee of Rs» 100 shall be paid out of the Association funds.” Carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) W. O. MILNE, 

Ag. Chairman, 

( M ) E. H. FRANCIS, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at 
Meppadi Club, on 23rd February, 1921, at 2 p.m. 

Present. —Messrs. C. E. Abbott, S. H. Powell, J. C. Blackhani, W G. 

Craig, ^E, E. Eyre, and J, A. Gwynne, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor—Sergt. Instructor C, Paynter, 

Minutes of last Meeting were confirmed. 

Election of Personal Members.— Messrs. C. E. Abbott, S. H. 
Powell, J. C. Blackham, W. G. Craig, J. A, Gwynne, E. E. Eyre, and B. D, 
Darkin were duly elected personal members. 

Incorporation. —Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. when 
the Honorary.Secretary was instructed to send the names of seven personal 
members for the purpose of registering the Association. 

Grants of Land to Demobilised Planter Soldiers.— The 
correspondence received from the U. P. A. S, I. was read, and the Honorary 
Secretary asked to enquire from members of the Association who had 
served during the war and had previously been planters if they wished to 
take up land should the Government grant it. 

New Labour Connections. —As certain members of the Association 
had applied for Ganjam labour, the Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
enquire, with reference to the circular, dated 31st January from the U, P. A, 
S. I,, whether the new agency was going to be established or not. 

Recreation Ground and Rifle Range at Vayitri.— Read letter 
from the Special Settlement Officer asking for reasons of objection to this 
land being resumed by Government for cultivation. It was pointed out:— 

(1) That the Rifle Range is used every year, and is the only suitable 

piece of land for a range in the District. 

(2) That it is the only suitable piece of laud for military training, and 

it has been used every year for this purpose. 

The Association therefore hopes that the Special Settlement Officer 
will recommend Government to allow all the survey numbers mentioned in 
his letter to remain as recreation ground 

Inter-District Tennis Tournament.— It was resolved that the 
Association support the proposal and subscribe one hundred rupees. 

Local Admu^stration.— It was recorded that the matter was in the 
{lands of the Planting Member who has undertaken to place it before 
Government, and wiU.communicate the result to us. 

Labour Department.— Letter from the Superintendent,' Mysore wa$ 
recorded with reference to defaulting coolies working in the Bangalore 
Cotton Mills. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) C, E, ABBOTT, 

Chairman* 

{ * ) J, A. GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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UNITED PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 9th March, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 10. 

1. Financial Aid from Government for Tea Estates.— Under 
the instructions of the Executive Committee, a letter is being published in 
the “Planters’ Chronicle’’ this week, inviting tea proprietors to submit appli¬ 
cations for financial aid from Government. All replies received by the end 
of this month will be considered by the Executive Committee, and should 
the applications received give sufficient indication that such aid is a neces¬ 
sity, they will place the case before Government, 

2. Shipping Freights. —Intimation has now been received that the 
rate on Tea and Rubber from the Malabar Coast to London has been still 
further reduced to 75s. per shipping ton, less the usual rebate of 10%. 

3. Restriction of Tea Shipments.— In urging their members to 
restrict shipments of tea, the Indian tea Association advise having received 
the following telegram:— 

“ Restriction shipments deliveries all tea during January 33 million 
pounds. In view of this must restrict Calcutta and Chittagong 
shipments to London to 20 million lbs. in March, reducing, also 
if possible, February shipments.” 

4. Java tea in Australia.— Java has been making a determined 
effort to place their surplus stocks of Tea on the Australian Market, and is 
proving a serious menace to the sale of Indian and Ceylon Teas in that 
market. 

The Ceylon Chamber of Commerce has suggested that the Government 
of India and Ceylon should urge the Commonwealth Government of Aus¬ 
tralia to grant preferential treatment to British Grown Tea. The Secre¬ 
tary is in correspondence with the Chamber of Commerce of Madras and 
the West Coast, and the Indian Tea Association, and has asked them to 
support the action taken by the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 

5. S. I. P. Benevolent Fund.— I am glad to be able to report the 
receipt of a donation to this fund of Rs. 200, received through the South 
Mysore Planters* Association. This makes the first addition to the list of 
Life Members since the new rules have been in force. 

6. Executive Committee.— Mr. Mead having left India caused a 
vacancy on this Committee. Mr. E< Lord, Member-in-Waiting, having 
intimated that he was unable to act as Active Member, the Executive Com¬ 
mittee have elected Mr. J. R. Vincent to be ^Active Member for Rubber, 
and Mr. Lord continues to be Member-in-Waiting. 

7. Local Branch, R. G. A. Executive Committee.— Mr. A. IfS 
Mead, Chairman, and Mr. R. Lescher having left India has caused two 
vacancies on this Committee. Mr. J. R. Vincent having been elected 
Active Member for Rubber on the Executive Committee of the U.P.A.S.IJ 
becomes ex-officio Chairman of the Local Branch, Rubber Growers* Asso^ 
ciation. The Executive Committee have elected Mr. E. H. Haililey as a 
member of the Committee vice Mr. R, Lescher. 

8. Rice Issue on Estates.— With reference to Item 4 of last week’s 
report, under instructions of the Executive Committee all District Associa¬ 
tions have been asked if they will adopt the standard of 400 tolas weight 
per rupee for the issue of estate purchased rice to coolies, so as to prevent 
its being used as a competitive means of attracting labour. 

{Signed) C, HI BROCK, 

Asst. Secretary* 
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U. P. A. S. I. 

FINANCIAL AID FROM GOVERNMENT FOR TEA ESTATES. 

To all Members interested in Tea. 

Dear Sir,—As the South Indian Branch of the Rubber Growers’ Asso¬ 
ciation are considering the matter of approaching Government with a view 
.0 obtaining some form of temporary financial aid to enable Rubber Estates 
to carry on through the present crisis, the Executive Committee have sug¬ 
gested that the Secretary, U. P, A. S. I., invite the opinion of Tea Planters 
:hrough a letter in the “ Planters’ Chronicle ” to say if they would like a 
similar move to be made on behalf of Tea Estates, 

As regards Rubber, proposals vary from a temporary remission of 
assessment to mortgage loans of up to Rs. 250 per acre. 

The amount of aid required by Tea Estates would vary considerably 
according to their financial position, the small individual proprietor being 
probably in far more urgent need of help than Companies, or the owners of 
large Estates. 

It remains for proprietors, or their agents, to send in to the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. 1., Coimbatore a statement of his position, the amount of 
assistance he requires, and the security he is prepared to give to the 
Government, should such assistance be granted. Figures giving the acreage 
of Tea being plucked during 1921-2, youug tea not in bearing and tea 
abandoned, also reductions in staff, European, Eurasian and Indian, should 
be given, as a summary of these particulars will strengthen the appeal to 
Government. Needless to say, all such information received will be treated 
as strictly confidential. 

All replies received by the end of this month will be considered by the 
Executive Committee, who will place the case before GovernmedP should 
the applications received give sufficient indication that fiuanciai aid from 
Government is a necessity. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Asst. Secretary. 


THE RUBBER GROWERS' ASSOCIATION. f;J 

(Incorporated.) 

The Secretary, R. G. A. addresses the following letter to all mem¬ 
bers 

Bi*oket*age 

la September last the Brokers forwarded an application to the Council 
for an advance in the rate of brokerage from 4% to 1% on spot sales of rub¬ 
ber. The matter was referred to a Committee of the Council for investiga¬ 
tion, and, after interviews and'correspondence with a deputation from the 
Brokers concerned, the Committee came to the conolusion that, in view of 
the heavy increase in Office Rent, Salaries, and General. Office expenses, the 
business in spot rubber was, under present circumstances, unreraunerative* 
aqd that the Brpkers’ request for an advance in Brokerage on spot rubber 
in London wa$ fair and reasonable* 
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At a Meeting of the Council, held on 7th February, the following resolu¬ 
tion was carried :— 

" The Council recommend Members of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association to pay a brokerage of 1% (one per cent) 
for selling first hand rubber on the spot on sample. 

Such scale of brokerage to come into force on 13th 
February, 1921, and to remain in force so long as 
the Council shall think fit.” 

In connection with the services rendered by the brokers, it is suggested 
that such services should include the inspection of Rubber at the Docks by 
the Selling Broker, who, in the interests of the Importer, should check the 
grouping and sampling by the Dock Officials as is done in the case of tea. 
The Council are of opinion that Producers, if they so desire, should be 
entitled to such inspection work as part of the services to be rendered by 
their Selling Broker, and covered by the brokerage referred to above, 

(Signed) FRANK G. SMITH, 

Secretary. 

RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics, 

February, 1921, 


Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


From 


IMPORTS, 

January, 

1921 1920 1913 


12 Months ended Dec. 



Straits Settlements 

and F. M, S. ... 7,126 3,340 1,606 59,672 58,132 24,984 

Ceylon and British 

India ... 1,866 2,873 603 26,912 20,000 7,583 

Dutch East Indies, 

&c, ... 1,341 S29 89 12,940 12,062 1,647 

Brazil and Peru ... 313 426 2,014 8,290 8,617 17,532 

Other Countries ... 125 221 1,479 3,064 3,080 18,542 

Total Taos ... 10,771 7,689 5,991 110,878 1 01,891 70^2j3 
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EXPORTS 

To 


January. 

United States of 

1921. 

1920. 

America 

178 

5,625 

Canada 

11 

649 

France 

244 

1,054 

Belgium 

114 

216 

Italy 

160 

136 

Spain 

Germany, Austria, 

7 

14 

Hungary 

406 

253 

Russia 

Sweden, Norway 

... 

4 

and Denmark... 
Other Countries in 

164 

58 

Europe 

Other Extra Euro¬ 

83 

83 

pean Countries. 

12 

107 

Total Tons ... 

1,376 

8,199 


12 Months ended Dec, 

—A _ _ 


1913. 

1920. 

1919. 

1913: 

1,445 

24,849 

23,510 

17,791 

3 

3,245 

2,735 

439 

382 

11,920 

10,694 

5,319 

150 

2,163 

3,757 

2,269 

28 

2,689 

4,462 

25 2 

6 

229 

289 

65 

825 

5,319 

2,257 

9,869 

667 

63 

76 

6,354 

71 

1,298 

2,935 

650 

103 

1,080 

3,204 

1,247 

24 

1,052 

453 

757 

3,704 

53,907 

59,372 

45,012 


Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as 
returned by the Warehouses and Wharves durng the month of Jan. 

Deli- Stocks 31st Oct. 


London 

Liverpool... 


Plantation •• 
Other Grades ... 
Plantation 
Para & Peruvian 
Other Grades ... 


Landed vered 
for Jan. for Jan. 
8,783 2,842 

78l| 395t 

510 227 

17 


1921. 1920. 1919. 

56,165 20,530 15,004 
408 570 405 

4,3471 1,51 If 2,400f 
903 520 856 

456 363 599 


Totals London & Liverpool ... 10,091 3,486 62,279 23,514 19,264 


1 Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 
Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S, A., as per returns of the United 


States Department of Commerce. 

November. 11 Months ended Nov, 



... 

J _ 

-V 

r* - 

_L. 

t 

» 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

Imports 

14,712 

24,913 

6,773 

242,135 

2H,503 

139,032 

Exports ••• 

250 

109 

53 

3,442 

1,859 

2,722 



Receipts at Para. 





Jan, 


July/Jan. (Seven months). 


r~ 

— _JL. mmmmmm 


* 




1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Rubber 

2,500’ 

2,620 

2,235 

11,300* 

16,280 

12,923 

Caucho 

280* 

300 

250 

2,261* 

3,170 

2,602 

Total.. 

2,780 s 

2,920 

2,485 ~ 

13,561* 

19,450 

15.525 


it “** 
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1NTER.DISTRICT SPORTS. 

A Meeting of the Committee was held on the 9th Instant to consider 
applications, conduct drawings, etc., in connection with the Inter-District 
Tenn ; s Tournament. The Honorary Secretary announced that he had 
received entries from the following 

Shevaroys, Anamalais, High Range, Peermade, Mundakayam, West 
Coast, Nilgiris, Nilgiri-Wynaad, Wynaad and U. P. A. S, l. 
Total 10 entries. 

This was considered very satisfactory, and it was decided to continue 
torlth the original scheme with the exception of the grouping. 

A letter was received from the K. D. P. A. suggesting that, as the 
same men may not always be available, and considering the difficulty of 
distance and the matter of leave, the composition of the team may be 
changed from “ round ” to “ round,” if necessary, The Committee agreed 
that under the circumstances there could be no objection to this. 


Grouping. —As the Shevaroys was the only entry in Group C, it was 
decided to regroup the districts as follows 

Group A—Peermade, Mundakayam and West Coast, 


Group B—Anamalais, High Range and Shevaroys. 

Group C—U. P. A, S. I., Nilgiris, Nilgiri-Wynaad and Wynaad. 
Rules.— It was decided (with the exceptions stated) to adhere to the 
aules published in the Chronicle of 29th January, with the following 
rdditions: — 


(a) The matches shall be decided on points calculated as follows i— 

For each singles the winner shall score one point for his s ; de. 
For the doubles the winners shall score 3 points for their side. 

(b) In explanation of Rules 4 and 5 (P. C. 29th January) two sin¬ 

gles means that each of 2 players in a team shall play a sin¬ 
gles against each of 2 players in the opposing team. 


The DRA\v.*-The draw resulted as follows: and was carried right out 
to the finals thus i — 

Group Group 
1st Round. 2nd Round Semi-Finals, Finals, 
Group a— \ 

Peermade v. West Coast - 

Mundakayam a Bve t 

y-\ 

Group C— } 

U. P. A, S, I. v. N. Wynaad [- 

Nilgiris v. Wynaad ) I » l_ 


Group B— 

High Range v. Anamalais 
Bfcmroya a Bye 


a Bye» 
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Dates. The following dates were fixed :— 

The first round must be played on or before 30th April, 1921* 
The second round on or before 31st May, 1921. 

The third round on or before 30th June, 1921. 

The finals will be played at Bangalore during the holding of the U. P, 
A. S. I. Annual General Meeting from August 22nd onwards. 

Venue *—The matches ordinarily should be played on the ground af 
the first named club, but may, by mutual agreement, be played on neutral 
courts. 

For the Committee 
EDWIN VINCENT. 

Coimbatore, 9-3*21. Hon, Secretary, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Freights. 

Just as we go to press we hear that Tea and Rubber Freights from the 
West Coast to London have been reduced to 65s, per ton less the usual 
contractors* rebate of 

The Kalian Devan Planters 1 Association, 

The minutes of the last half-yearly General Meeting of this Association 
appear in this week's issue. Dealing as they do with the delegates' report 
of the last U .P, A.S. I. Annual Meeting, held as far back as August, 1920, we 
most respectfully tender the suggestion to the officials of the Association 
that the minutes would be of considerably more interest had this report 
been publ shed earlier. Why not hold the half-yearly meetings in AprL 
(after the end of financial year) and October (soon after the V. P. A. S. 
Meeting). 

The Inter-DistrSct Tennis Tournament* 

We are asked to announce that the finals were not fixed to be held at 
Bangalore in August because of the facilities thus ottered to the U. P. A, S. 
I. team. 

Coffee Prices. 

After all the tala about good prices being expected for the new season's 
crop our coffee cable is rather a stock quoting as it does 108s. t the lowest 
figure recorded for many months* 

Pity the Poor Secretary, 

We notice the Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association is requested 
to make known to its members a communique from Government oq tfee 
subject of M Protects of t&a Rfrtyacerqa” jg Aasap), 
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Mi*. R. D, Anstead, 

Planters will be interested to learn that Mr. R. D. Anstead is due to 
leave England by the Lancashire” on 31st March next, and may be ex¬ 
pected to arrive in Colombo on 25th April, 192L 

The Anamalai Ghaut, 

Extraordinary interest has been aroused by the experiments with 
lorries on the Anamalais Ghauts. We hope next week to give some details 
of the performances of the Sentinel Steam Waggon, the Garfoid Lorry and 
the F. W. D, which cryptic title means the “ Rour Wheel Hrive ” for which 
Messrs. Massey 6r Co. are Agents. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

f The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents.\ 


FOXY COFFEE. 

(ContinuedJ 

Sir,— -To explain the cause of the above one must remember that 
the fruit, or so-called ‘ cherries** consist of an outer fleshy skin colour¬ 
ed like a Cherry (whence the name), this covers in turn & smooth straw 
ooloured-husk, known as’ Parchment/* and between this latter and the 
seed, there is a thin membranous covering known as the “silver skin/’ 
It is the discoloration of this litter to the colour of a Eox, that gives 
the term* The cause of this discoloration is, that at a certain state of 
ripeness, the fruit undergoes a chemical change, when if the outer skin 
is still in contact with its parchment, a discoloration takes place of the 
saccharine matter that is present, and this colour is conveyed to the 
pellioule, or “silver skin/* If however the fleBhy pulp is removed from 
contact with the rest of the beau, before this ferment can take place, the 
cause of discoloration will be removed. 

In practice the most usual cause of “Poxy Ooffee M is, that the 
fruit has been allowed to become over-ripe, and that before being 
passed through the Palper, time has been allowed for this chemical 
change (which is accelerated if cherries are allowed to beat) to take 
place, hence resulting in the beans turning out “Foxy/* Another way 
that the same result may be obtained, is, by a lot of the outer fleshy 
palp being passed into the fermenting vats, along with the parchment 
during the process of pulping, and this pulp being allowed to stay there 
for about 36 hrs, the time necessary for allowing the saccharine to for* 
moot, so that it can be washed off the parchment. In both instances one 
Mascha fleshy pulp in conjunction with the parchment and silver skint 
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To sum up, i£ parchment is allowed bo remain in its outer fleshy 
covering during a certain period, a “ferment" sets up, that results in 
above discoloration. Foxy Coffee proves that fruit was fully ripe when 
picked, as it is only in this condition, and with its outer fleshy pulp in 
contact with the parchment, the chemical change takes place. 

, Yours faitbfuly, 

E. W. R. 

LAND GRANTS. 

Dear SIR,—The U. P. A. S. I. as a co-operative body containing 
a number of ex-service 'men was asked by the Madras Government to 
forward applications for grants of land from demobilized soldiers. This 
was to provide a convenient avenue for communication between Gov¬ 
ernment and applicants. Farther, as a body of men with aotual ex¬ 
perience in working land the Association was asked to suggest a schema 
for land grants, 

From p. 128 of the Planters' Chromele, I see the Executive Com¬ 
mittee has gone beyond the limits of the reference, and has told Govern¬ 
ment the class of men to whom grants of land should be given. They 
have also diotated to Government that the qualifications for land grants 
should not be length or quality of war service, bat length of service as 
a Professional Planter in Southern India. I also gather the Committee 
has deoided to forward to Government only those applications which 
fill the conditions it has laid down and presumably to suppress all 
others. 

Everyone knows that, land grants for war service or Fauji Inams 
are given in the name of the King Emperor. Recommendations are 
made in much the same way as for War Honours by the Commander- 
in-Chief and the main, if not only, matter considered is the service 
record of the applicant. For the Executive Committee of the U. P. A, 
S. I. to imagine that Government will consult it in the actual selection 
of individuals for reward is to make the Association appear ridiculous. 

The Army Department can be safely trusted to make its own selec¬ 
tions, and, if my information is oorrect, this work will be so well done 
that no one will get any land at all. 

Yours faithfully* 

(Signed) 0. St. John Ives, 

Mailoor Estate, Kullakamby 
3rd March, 1921. 

Note by the Secretary, U. P. A■ S. I.—Above letter was written 
under a misapprehension. Government have not asked us to forward 
applications, or suggest a scheme. Action was taken by the Association 
in consequence of a resolution passed at Bangalore urging that Gov¬ 
ernment should consider the question of free grants of land to demobili- 
ed planter soldiers. We have tried to put before Government a sag 4 
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geation that would be acceptable by them, and to ascertain what de¬ 
mand there is from planters who went to the war lor Land grants. 
Procedure as to grants of land to demobilized soldiers in India was 
doubtless materially altered with the ccn-titution of the “Soldiers 
Board’’ of which I am a member) and efforts were made to find land lor 
any demobilized man who applied without reference to the Oommander- 
in- Chief. 

(Signed) H, W. 


RUBBER ROADS. 

Dear Sir, —It may interest Bubber Planters to read the follow¬ 
ing extract from a London paper reoeived this mail. 

“Silenb London Street” 

“ Bubber-paved streets in London are predicted, Southwark having 
“ made a successful test. It is claimed that rubber lasts longer, reduces 
“street noises, lengthens the life of vehicles, is easy for horses’ feet, 
“non-porous, and-not affected by heat.’’ 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) J. V. Shank, 
Manager. 


FOR SALS. 

PLANTERS TO NOTE. 

G. H. Reader Sons Sheffield Make. Pruners, Tapping Gouges, 
Knives. Absolutely best & cheapest made. Prices and Illustrations 
from 

Khader & Yousuf Bros., 

Manufacturers’ Agents, 

Madras. 


One Jacksons’ Patent Tea Equaliser, Erected in and used 
since 191Q but’ in good order. Price complete delivery Ootacamund 
Rs. 450, 

Apply Manager, __ 

, , . Woodbriar Estate, 

' * ' Devarshola P. 0( 


For fresh Vegetable 
mental' Plants, 


and Flower Seeds, Economic and Orna* 

Apply— Curator, 

Government Botanic Gardens, 

OOTACAMUND. 
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THE GENERAL DEPRESSION 

1 

It is difficult not to be pessimistic these day? when every mail, every 
journal, we read has a'tale of woe for the Tea and Rubber planter. The 
peculiarity of these reports compared with the information regarding Coffee 
is rather striking. Briefly, our Tea and Rubber mentors are frankly pessimis¬ 
tic for sevetal thousand words, and geperajly wind up wjtb a brilliant 
tor^cast of better things to come. T&e^offes experts, on th$pther hand, 
tell us that magnificent prices may be expected for the new qrop now 
arriving ih London! Actually, the Tea and Rubber positions show a slight 
improvement, arid our weekly coffee cable continues to knock sideways 
the talk' of exorbitant prices. * 

f *■ i* *t t 

The fact is. of course that we are la the same boat as half a dozen 
other products, pulling away trom the shipwrecK of our dreams for some 
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friendly harbour, whence in due course, we shall no doubt embark again 
on some argosy to which we can but wish better luck than that which 
has overtaken our craft this year. This somewhat rhetorical simile has 
point in the constant adjurations to planters to lf pull together, *’ and cer¬ 
tainly it would seem folly not to do so ; yet, we read of it elsewhere and feel 
that, in this country also, there is a lack of any indication of that perfect 
unanimity which is essential to success in this direction. 

Let us examine for a moment the average prices quoted in London 
during the year 1920 of a few of our sister products. Sugar up to 160s per 
cwt. in June was 80s. maximum in December. Copra (Ceylon) £ 73* 10 0 
per ton in the beginning of the year was quoted £ 37-10-0 in December. 
Cocoanut oil (Cochin) spot per ton, up to £ 120 in Feb. 1920, and £ 99 in 
December of the same year, Cotton, which of course has a tremendous 
influence on the price of tyres, maximum January, 1920, 27‘66d. per lb. 
Minimum December, 1920, 10'33d. per lb. We are indebted to a Malayan 
contemporary for these figures, and to “Tropical Life” for the information 
regarding cocoa, showing Trinidads from 132s. to 80s, Grenadas 130s to 95s., 
and Accras from 104s to 39s. Our own little pets show similar results, 
Rubber, Crepe and Sheet-having fallen in 12 months from 2s, 8d. to lid- and 
Coffee from 179s. per cwt. on a firm market, (March 12th, 1920) to 105s. 
(March 15th, 1921), In spite of theseSffigures, it is only quite recently that 
the cost of living at home has shown any appreciable reduction. In so 
far as India is concerned, we are very much in the hands of other products 
on which depends the return to normal times In one short year the 
balance of trade, which was some Rs. 6,250 lakhs in India’s favour, has 
switched over to an adverse balance of Rs. 2,900 lakhs, a complete 
reversal of position which can only be remedied by increased exports, 
Wheat, Jute aud Tea are all having their influence, and the restriction 
of export of Tea would seem unjustifiable from this point of 
view. A return to an excess of Exports over Imports would mean an 
increased exchange, but would at least enable the Government to stabilise it. 
The Jute people are restricting output under the circumstances at present 
ruling in the world’s markets, so that whereas we are told that increased ex¬ 
ports would be India’s salvation, there is on the other side the Charybdis of 
over-production, or rather lack of purchasing power in the consuming coun¬ 
tries. The remedy then must come from our customers, and since 
restriction of output is calculated to cure one of the symptoms of our 
illness, the doctor prescribes rest and quiet for a time, 

A letter appeared in these pages last week regarding Rubber roads in 
which our correspondent points out that the experiment in the London 
Borough of Southwark was successful, We have beard conflicting reports 
of this test, but are glad to have his assurance together with some informa- 
tion accorded by “ The Planter ** On the question of Rubber roads in 
Singapore, Restriction of output, new uses for rubber, co-operative 
selling, etc. are all worthy of consideration at a time of crisis like this, but 
they all pale into insignificance before the manufacture and use of rubber 
in the country of production. Here at once is a stimulus to home (Eastern) 
industries and a means of relieving the European markets of surplus raw 
material. Cheap labour and cheap rubber are readily available, and we 
recommend to the Government of Madras the resolution of the Singapore 
Municipality, Quoting our contemporary“Col. Pearson, the Chief Engi¬ 
neer stated in Council that he had several schemes in his mind, 
He thought the idea of vulcanising rubber on to concrate phes 
would be much cheaper than steel. 
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41 A Councillor said that ever since rubber was first grown in the 
Straits it had been said that once the price dropped below one 
shilling streets would be paved with it. It was for them to prove 
that that was not simply wild talk. If there was one place in the 
Empire that should commence paving roads with rubber, it was 
Singapore, the fountain head of the rubber world, and he felt sure 
many estates throughout the peninsula would be only too pleased 
to make the Singapore municipality gifts of such rubber as was 
required for their experiments, 

“ Permission was accordingly granted to the Municipal Engineers 
to go on with the scheme.” 

If this can be done in Singapore surely it is worth the Madras Govern- 
ment’s while considering the paving of Mount Road with rubber. We 
will not say, like the Singapore Councillor, that many estates would be only 
too pleased to make gifts of rubber for experiments though this is quite 
possible, but we do suggest that a start be made by3 paving, say, the ap¬ 
proaches to Government House or the Council Chamber with the produce 
of the presidency rubber plantations. The question of starting a rubber 
factory in South India has recently been before Government with a 
negative result it is true, but a large demand for rubber roads from other 
corporations once the Madras experiment was pronounced successful would 
justify the expenditure such a factory would entail. At one stroke the 
Government would answer the various demands for more industrial develop¬ 
ment financial aid to planters and improving the amenities of Madras City, 
in the most practical way possible. 


NILGIRI-WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Proceedings of a General Meeting, held at Gudalur, at 
11-30 A.M., on 7fH March, 1921. 

Present—M essrs. J. S. Nicolis (Chdrman), J. Aird (Vice-Chairman), 

G. W. Fulcher, J. E. H-sset, J, B. Adkins, G. A. Rutter, 

W. B. de Courcy, R. Fowke, L. Garrett, B. J. Blackett, J, W. 

H. Bradshaw, and F. W. F. Fletcher (Honorary Secretary). 

The proceedings of the last Meeting having been confirmed, Messrs. 
J. B. Adkins, B. J. Blackett, and J. W. H. Bradshaw were unanimously 
elected members of the Association. 

Compensation for Improvements Act.*—T he Chairman gave the 
Meeting the substance of his recent interview with the Planting Member on 
this subject. The Honorary Secretary read the draft bill to extend the Act 
to the NiJgiri-Wynaad, recently published by Government, and pointed out 
the additions that would be necessary if the Act was to afford relief to exist¬ 
ing Estates. Satisfaction was expressed by the Meeting that this long 
looked for and urgently needed Act was within measurable distance of 
becoming an accomplished fact. 

New Recruiting Areas— This subject was considered in Committee, 
and the Honorary Secretary read his correspondence with the Secretary, 
U, P. A. S. I., which was approved* 
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Medical Attendance. --r-The Honorary Secretary read letter from 
the Vice-it resident, District Board, Nilgiris, regarding subscriptions on an 
acreage basis to the nearest Local Fund Hpspital from those estates which 
did not possess their own medical officers, in return for free medical 
attendance. He was instructed to reply that all Estates without resident 
medical officers were prepared to make arrangements for medical aid with 
those possessing such officers—an arrangement which would be far more 
convenient to them than a subscription to a Local Fund Hospital, and 
farther to point out that some estates which might subscribe to L. F. 
institutions declined to do so because the men in charge were not properly 
qualified, and were not provided by the District Board with any means of 
visiting estates at a distance from the Hospitals to which they were 
attached. 

» Incorporation. —The Honorary Secretary read letter from the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, No. 2643, dated 27th January, and his reply dated 
29th Januarv, It was presumed that the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association had already heen submitted to Government, as the rule required. 
The two fresh signatories named in the Honorary Secretary’s letter had 
intimated their willingness to sign when called up° n - 

Motor Service to Calicut.— The Honorary Secretary read letter 
from the Managing Director of Messrs. Walford & Co., promising preli¬ 
minary estimates very shorly, and a visit to the District some time in 
March, The Meeting hoped that this yi$it would materialise, and the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed meanwhile to assure Captain Walford of 
a hearty welcome, and to inform him that, if he could not bring his own car, 
arrangements would be made to take him over the route u a motor. 

, * \ 

Tea Cess Act.— Honorary Secretarv read a letter on this subject 
from Mr J. F. Bryant, I, C. S., M. L. A M late Collector of t,he Njlgiris, 
without date, but received on 13th February* He was instructed to thank 
^Mr. Bryant for his continued interest in the Association. 

i y 1 

Grant of Land to Plan rER-SoLDi£RS.-t-Lefter from the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I., No. 2904,'dated 17th February was read to the Meeting, 
t he rhfembers interested in this subject hoped, that Government would 
accede to the proposals made in the Secretary’s letter to the Secretary to 
Government, Revenue Department, which they considered eminently fair 
‘and reasonable. 1 , , 

U. P* A. S. I. Budget—T his was discussed in Committee. The 
Meeting was of opinion that, apparently everything bad been done which 
could 1 be done to reduce the large deficit as shown in the,'Secretary’s draft 
budget', by curtailiflg expenditure on the Labour department, but regretted 
that an additional- cess of Z annas pec acre would! aga\n have to t be levied. 

i! * »t 

* 1 

Inter-District Sports. -"The Honorary Secretary read correspon¬ 
dence with ftfr. E. Vincent. The necessary entrance fee of Rs, 100 was 
raised m the room by private subscriptions, and the Honorary Secretary 
wasjnstructed to wire Mr. Vincent that a team representing the Association 
would enter. ’ 1 ’ ’ t 

* » » 

Election of Member of General Committee, U. P. A. S. L—* 
Mr. Nicolls having resigned, Mr R. Fowke was elected in hi* place* 
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Loss ON Rice.—T his question having been discussed, the followirg re- 
solution was put ftom the Chair, and carried 

41 This Meeting is cf opinion that the issue of rice by estates be¬ 
longing to the N-W P. A. should be fixed at 400 tolas for the 
rupee, and would urge that all other Associations be asked to 
adopt the same basis.” 

East Coast Labour. —Mr. Fowke pointed out the urgent necessity for 
an agreement between all Districts in the matter of coolies imported from 
the East Coast, in view of their high cost to the Estates for which they were 
originally recruited. The Honorary Secretary said this question had already 
come before the Association, and had been referred to the Secretary, U P. 
A. S. I. with the object of securing, if possible, reciprocity between the 
Districts to which East Coast labour had been supplied. The following 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Fowke, and seconded by Mr. Aird, was 
passed:— 

44 That this Association, taking into consideration the expense and 
risk involved in the recruitment of coolies from the new areas 
now being tapped, viz , the East Coast and Ganjam, resolves that 
no Estate may employ, cause to be employed, or permit its Mais- 
tries and Contractors to employ, any labour from the above 
named areas which has not been directly recruited for the 
Estate concerned.” 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask the Secretary, U. P. A. 
S. I. if he was in a position to afford any further information on the Asso¬ 
ciation’s reference of 17th November last on the above subject, beyond that 
given in para 1 of his letter No. 2089, dated 20ih November, 1920. 

Attestation of Agreements in March.— This subject was brought 
forward by Mr. Fulcher, who said that not infrequently contracts were 
made with coolies by estates for the ensuing year while such coolies were 
still under contract with, and consequently under advance to, other estates. 
The legal aspect of the question apart, this practice was clearly reprehen¬ 
sible and unfair to the estates on which such labour was employed 
at the time these advance contracts were entered into. The following 
resolution, proposed by Mr. Fulcher, and seconded by Mr. Bissef, was 
passed 

u That, during the month prior to the annual settlement, which on 
the majority of estates was March, magistrates empowered m 
that behalf should make careful enquiries before attesting any 
contracts with coolies, and endeavour to ascertain whether such 
coolies were free, in order to put a stop to the practice now 
prevalent of coolies making advance contracts with estates 
yhile still under agreement with other estates.” 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 

Chairman, 

( ) F. W. F. FLETCHER, 

Honorary Secretary 
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TRAYANCORE COMBINED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

The Seventh Annual Meeting of this association was held at 

thf. Quilon Club, on Saturday the 26th February, 1921. 

PRESENT:—Messrs J. R. Vincent, Chairman, Mundakayam Planters’ Asso¬ 
ciation, J. H.Cantlay, Central Travancore Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion, J. S. B. Wallace, Kanan Da\en Hills Planters* Asso¬ 
ciation, Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, Ltd, by proxy, and 
L. A. Lampard, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor;— Mr. L. H. Jacob. 

Notice calling the meeting was read, and the Agenda wa* as follows : — 
I. Honorary Secretary’s Report. 

II* Subjects for Sri Mulam. 

III. Allotment of portion of Reserve Fund for benefit of rravan- 

core Planters requiring help. 

IV. Government and Firewood Rights on estates. 

V. Election of Office-Bearers for 1921. 

VI. Ocher business brought forward. 

Mr. J, R. Vincent took the Chair. 

The minutes of the meeting of 15th February, 1919, were read and 
approved. 

Gentlemen, —This is the Seventh Annual Meeting of this Association, 
and I have to report another rather uneventful year. The membersh p of 
the Association remains at 10, as previously. 

It is satisfactory to report that largely on our representations, two 
liquor shops—Kuttikal and Kalthuntty-ha\e been abolished while a third— 
AxhachoIa~has been moved further away from Kuiliyal Estate, and Gov- 
ernment also advised that they hoped to effect the amalgamation of Pamba- 
nar and Arudai Arrack Shops, but I have not heard that this has actually 
been completed. 

There has been a good deal of correspondence in connection with 
timber rights. I refer to the question of payment for timber removed 
from one Grant to another. As far as my official information goes at 
present, I cannot see that Government are in any way prepared to meet 
us in the matter* The offer to transmute a payment for timber as used 
into a lump sum payment does not meet the difficulty. I trust I am not 
out of touch with the present position, and would welcome any further 
information. This is a matter which requires most careful consideration! 
and I do not think should be allowed to drop. 

This Association was approached with regard to the granting of land 
by Government to ex-service men* As far as my information goes the 
demand was practically negligible. 

I should like to mention one matter that has been placed on the 
Agenda* You are all well aware of the present serious position of tea and 
rubber, and I am afraid that, if the present conditions continue much longer 
there is bound to be a certain amount of distress amongst Planters. We 
have a reserve fund of Rs« 1,200, and it has been suggested that a portion of 
this reserve might be set aside to meet any deserving cases. I trust this 
matter will be favourab’y considered. 

The accounts are before you for your approval, and I do not think I 
further business to report, l uq\y place my resignation before ^ou. 
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The accounts for the year ending 31st December, 1920, were passed. 

The various Delegates discussed at length the subjects for Sri Mulam. 
The one subject in common was “roads,” and, thanks largely to the 
presence of Mr. Jacob, the Executive Engineer for (Juilon District, a good 
deal of useful information was exchanged. It is giatifying to note that the 
prospect of heavy repairs to the Koney-Puualur Road is a little nearer 
realisation, The Peermade Delegate brought forward the question of dam¬ 
age by elephants. It was agreed by the Delegates that these animals 
appear to be on the increase, and becoming very destructive. It was decided 
that the Delegates should support one another, and interview the Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests on the subject. The prohibition of motoring on gbaut roads 
between sunset and sutir se was mentioned. The meeting was informed 
that this bad been recently annulled in the High Range, but was still in 
force in Peeim«de, if notin other Districts. This point, also, was to be 
raised by the Delegates at the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 

After some discussion on the allotment of part of the Reserve Fuud for 
the benefit of Travancore Planters, it was proposed by Mr. Cantlay, and 
seconded by Mr. Wallace that Rs. 1,000 ot the Reserve Fund be remitted to 
the South Indian Planters’ Benevolent Fund, with the request that this Asso¬ 
ciation be made a patron of the Benevolent Fund. 

This resolution was carried, and, it was the opinion of the meeting that 
any deserving case from Travancore would be sure to receive the favourable 
consideration of the Executors of the Benevolent Fund. 

The question of Government and Firewood Rights on Estates was dis¬ 
cussed, and it was the opinion of the meeting that Mr. Mackie should be re¬ 
quested to bring the matter again before the Dewan for favourable con- 
sideration. 

The election of Office-Bearers for the ensuing year was proceeded with, 
and Mr J. R. Vincent was elected Chairmm, Mr. J, H. Cantlay, Vice-Chair¬ 
man, and Mr. L. A. Lampard, Honorary Secretary, 


RUBBER JOTTINGS SOUTH INDIA. 

A South India correspondent contributes the following to the “ Indian 
Scientific Agriculturist.” 

The use of Machinery. 

Signs are not wanting that, in the- near future, a wider use of improved 
machinery will be necessary. Machinery to replace hand labour at the fac¬ 
tory ; machinery to replace labour on the field, and ultimately to largely cut 
down the present labour force, Thus the chief concern of the planter, the 
cause of innumerable worries and anxieties, will gradually diminish ; and 
what would the planter not give to be rid of the many trials and the 
enormous expenditure entailed by the present day labour problems ? 

In this country Agricultural Engineering firms do not advertise their 
wares sufficiently : it is true ia this Journal various kinds and patterns of 
agricultural machinery are advertised, but some of them are practically the 
only advertisements of the kind in India. Publicity is, of course, the only 
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means of creating a demand ; and publicity without a substantial backing 
of facts is useless. To create the demand demonstration is required, 
for the sums at stake are large, and where thousands of cooly 
labourers are employed very strong proofs must be forthcoming to 
convince the agricultural and planting industries that mach nery 
will perform the work required of it as efficiently as hand labour, 
and at less expenditure. As a class, planters are not by any means 
sceptical or conservative; but they are not prepared to incur a large 
expenditure in experiments; and, if there are no convincing proofs to 
support the claims advanced for modern machines they will certainly be 
unwilling to conduct doubtful experiments. Therefore, it remains with 
firms, who wish to create the demand, to experiment and demonstrate the 
utility and convenience of operation of their machines. For this they must 
obtain a thorough working knowledge of the various agricultural industries 
and of the conditions prevailing in the districts of their prospective 
customers, in order to demonstrate effectively to them. The pushful 
salesman has an unlimited scope for his energy in th s country, and 
before loDg the utmost capacity of his factory will be required to meet 
the demand. It is not only on Rubber Estates that Agricultural machinery, 
such as Tractors, Ploughs and Harrows may be used with advantage, but 
they may be used for cocoanut, padd}*, etc. cultivation, with undoubtedly 
good returns f or the expenditure. They will replace a vast army of cooly 
labourers, with the additional advantage that the human factor, always aa 
unknown and uncertain quantity, is largely eliminated. These of us who 
have had dealings with large numbers of cooly labourers will bear this 
out and agree that anything which will reduce or eliminate it helps 
towards efficiency. 

Needless to say the choice of motive power should be well considered, 
as so many varied types of machinery are available. Natural’y, our choice 
will lie on that which is least expensive, and yet will satisfactorily perform 
the work required of it. There is much to be said for and against the 
Internal Combustion Engine. The extensive u-e of oil fuel, both light and 
heavy, will surely raise its price in the future, and consequently we may 
look forward to an increase in the running costs of this type of motive 
power. Where water-power is available, as in many parts of South India, 
the greater claims of the Turbine call for consideration. It is surprising 
that there should have been instances where a form of water-wheel has been 
replaced by an Internal Combustion Engine of the Diesel and Semi-Diesel 
type, and in a few instances by Steam Engine, Also, surely the enormous 
quantities of water, running to waste might well be utilized by Turbines 
(Pelton Wheel). 

Agriculturists would be well advised to consider the various forms of 
motive power, oil, steam, water and electricity. In this connection it is 
advisable to obtain expert opinion from an impartial source It must be 
borne iu mind that the Internal Combustion Engine requires a mechanic 
to work it, and a cleaner to assist him, besides, the constant repairs and 
cost of fuel, which may rise higher in the future, are no meanitem. Again, 
there is always a certain amount of “ periodicity ” in the running of these 
engines which will never be eliminated; this means wear on belts and 
machinery. This is entirely absent on the Pelton Wheel, neither is there 
any necessity to stop the machinery for cleaning, for there is little likelihood 
of the nozzle, bearings, etc., requiring serious attention for a long time. In 
an Internal Combustion Engine there is always the chance of a piston ring 
tfr a valve stem breaking, 
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Many advantages might be enumerated but they are, of course, all 
dependent on a sufficiency of water at the comet height. It is interesting 
to note that, as is so largely the case with agricultural nacbinery, Pelton 
Wheels are unadvertised in South India, 

The Slump. 

Rubber prices have declined alarmingly, what was priced at 2s. 3d. at 
the beginning of this year, is now priced at Is. Od., and worse still, there is 
an absence of demand at the price. The F. M. S. are faring even worse 
than South India since exchange went down. Estates planted w th rubber 
about 1906 came into bearing from 1914 onwards, hence over-production 
(though some call it under-consumption) has set in. Perhaps, an outlet for 
the surplus may be found, but there will always remain the bogey of <k over* 
production ” before the industry. Many an estate has yet to produce double 
its present crop, and it is difficult to foresee what will happen then. It is 
probable that the Rubber Growers’ Association’s prizes will retrieve the in¬ 
dustry’s fortunes; however, it is too early to think of it. Rubber shares are 
declining, as is to be expected. Ceylon rubber prices are less than 8 
annas per pound for even the first latex plantation crepe, which leaves 
very little profit for even the best yielding estates, whilst many of 
the poorer ones are closing down. Although the Indian rubber estates are 
faring badly, since yields are lower here, yet none have closed down up to 
the time of writing, and it is to be hoped there will be no necessity to take 
this extreme step. The only hope for the present seems to lie in the d rection 
of restriction of crop. In time the demand will increase, but for the present 
we are unable to see how the 40,000 tons odd of raw rubber that is stocked 
in the warehouses will be consumed. The latest advices say that those who 
have agreed to restrict output are only bound to do so till the end of this 
year, and it must be considered that, until estates slop tapping during the 
wintering period, little reduction will be ejected, also this estimate will in 
all probability be exceeded next year, and again the same bogey must 
inevitably crop up. As giving an idea of the situation, it is interesting to 
know that last year’s rubber crop was almost 3i times that prior to the War; 
and, in the ordinary course of events the next few years will see a con¬ 
siderable increase on th's year’s yields. It is evident on all sides 
that the gravity of the situation is not duly appreciated, and until that 
is so and combination is effected with a view to meeting the situation fairly 
it is obvious that we must look to the future with apprehension. 

Manuring of Rubber 

Apparently the rubber tree is fastidious, sometimes it prefers lime, 
sometimes nitrogen, and again potash and phosphoric ac'd. If we examine 
wbat has been done in this direction in- rubber growing countries, we find 
that in Ceylon phosphoric acid gave good results over a lengthened period, 
and that nitrogen gave a large increase in the first year, but somewhat 
less subsequently; whilst in India potash gave the best results. The reason 
for this difference in the results is due probably to the treatment of the soils 
and the deficiency or otherwise of various plant foods. Lime alone is not a 
complete manure, nor for that matter are the others, consequently it would 
he incorrect to say that such and such a manure is the best. Undoubtedly 
the particular form in which the manure is applied has a considerable bear* 
ing on the ultimate yield, since soils and conditions vary so much. 
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Bamber says that 100 

eleven yegr old Hevea 

trees in an acre contain 

in pounds 



100 pounds of 
dry material 

Lime ... 235 

Soda 

... 174 

contains 3 

Magnesia ... 73 

Phos. acid 

... 81 

pounds of mineral 

Potash ... 141 

Sul. acid 

... 31 

matter. 

Mr. R. D. Austead* Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 
says that the average analysis of Hevea Latex shows the following : — 

Caoutchoue 

jiii 


... 32 00 

Nitrogenous matter 


... 2 03 

Mineral 

... 


... 9 07 

Resinous 

* 4 « 


... 2 03 • 

Water 

... 


... 55 56 




100 69 


The nitrogenous matter is present in the form of albuminoids, and the 
water content vanes considerably with the climatic conditions. It is 
evident that very little is taken from the soil to form latex, and therefore 
manures are chiefly utilised in the development of the tree, only a 
negligible quantity being remo\ed in the form of latex. 

As half the quantity of latex consists of water, the conservat* on of 
moisture in the soil is cf vital importance. 

Green Dressing. 

As soil and moisture conservation is dependent on the character of the 
so 1, a surface soil rich in humus is the first essential. An interesting 
attempt is being made on a neighbouring Rubber Estate to grow a green 
dressing of Tephrosia Candida (Boga Medeloa) in order to prevent soil 
wash. The plants have grown successfully, and produced large quantities 
of seed. This green dressing will certainly kill weeds, and will conserve 
the surface soil to some extent. 

It is a great pity that though in theory a fine tilth is known to help 
in retaining moisture, yet in practice it seldom receives the attention 
that it deserves. Since the Tractor has come to stay, the obstacles 
m the path of successful cultivation will be overcome, and there 
will be less difficulty in keeping the surface soil in fine condition, which writ 
prevent evaporation during the dry hot weather months. Tractors will be 
found unsuitable in some tracts, owing to broken and hilly ground, but on 
the flat lands they could be used with very great advantage, and the cost 
will not exceed that of hand labour. 

Ploughing, annually or bienially, immediately before the close of the 
unnsooa while the soil still retains rq >i$ture, is advisable. H irrowlng once 
a month during the hot weather w<ll then conserve the moisture, and n*tur- 
ally tapping will not harm the trees to the same extent as when moisture is 
deficient. 

With good drainage, harrowing before the close of the rains, during 
the hot weather months, and manuring with complete manures* satisfactory 
results should be obtained. Economy and efficiency are the present day 
watchwords* and, if they are to he observed, machinery will have to replace 
to a grater extent than hitherto in the rubber industry, 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 16th March, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 11. 

1. Auxiliary Force Act, 3920.—G. O. No. 55, Public, dated 5th 
February, 1921 transfers the Headquarters of the Advisory Committee for 
the Nilgiri and West Coast Military Area from Ootacamund to Coimbatore, 
and appoints Mr. F. B. Evans, I. C. S. as a member of the Committee in 
place of Mr. G. \V. Wells, I C. S. 

2. Rubber Mycologist.—T he following int’mation has been 
received from the Government of Madras 

u <Mr. H. T. Ashplant expects to be able to sail from Mombassa on 
or about the 19th April, and to take np his duties on the 1st or 2nd 
May next.” 

3. Shipping Freights, —Intimation has been received that the rate 
for Tea and Rubber from the Malabar Coast to London has been further 
reduced to 65sb. per shipping ton, less the usual rebate of 10%. 

4. Conditions of Estate Labour.-MIss Biougbton, who has been 
appointed by the Government of India to investigate the conditions of 
Labour, both Factory and Agricultural, more particularly as regards women 
and children, in view of the International Labour Conference at Geneva, 
accompanied by Mr, T. E. Moir, Commissioner of Labour to the Madras 
Government, interviewed the Secretary on the 11th instant, to enquire into 
the condition of labour on Estates. In this connection the Superintendent 
of Census Operafons has called for information regarding the economic 
condition of labourers, and the District Associations in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency have been asked to collect the information called for. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Asst. Secretary. 


INDIAN ARMY RE&ERYE OF OFFICERS. 

The main principles of the new conditions in service in the Reserve of 
Ofiic;r$ have now been determined. 

Officers will be admitted to the several branches of the new Reserve 
on definite establishments, and after admission wiff be liable to undergo 
periodical train’ng, either with regular units and formations, cr else with 
units of the Auxiliary Force. 

An officer of the reconstituted Reserve will at his option either:— 

(а) serve in the ranks of a unit of the Auxiliary Force, or 

(б) be treated as a supernumerary officer of such unit, or 

(c) serve in a unit of the Auxiliary Oncers’ Corps, ordinarily i$j th? 
rank?* 
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This last course will only be possible where such a unit is formed. In, 
the Madras District no unit of the Auxiliary Officers* Corps is being formedf 
as ample scope exists for legitimate use of the services of all members og 
the A, O* C. within the establishments of Auxiliary Force Units. 

• * ' Auxiliary'Officers’ Corps. 

This Corps is normally no more than a register of names carrying 
certain obligations on the individual. Members cf the A. O. C., who also 
hold commissions in tbe I. A. R, O., as a certain number will do, must be 
regarded as supernumerary to the establishment of the Auxiliary Force 
Unit in which they elect to serve in normal times, since their services may 
not be available with the unit in emergency. 

In cases where members of the A. O. C. wish to serve together, they 
can best serve the interests of the Force and the State by forming them¬ 
selves into sub-uoits, such as Lewis Gun sections within the existing 
establishments of Auxiliary Force Units, Such sub-units will, of course, 
be liable to disintegration in a supreme emergency, but in normal times they 
will form a most valuable nuclei within their Auxiliary Force Units, 


Alterna,ta-Day Tapping. 

Mr. H. G. Pinchiug. Mycologist, R. G. A., speaking on alternate-day 
tappiug at the Lower Perak Club, Teluk Ansou, said under normal trade 
conditions the object which must be behind any system of tapping must 
be the harvesting of the largest possible crop at a minimum cost of produc¬ 
tion, thus resulting in the greatest possible profit on the total crop. So 
long, therefore, as the plantation rubber growing industry wished to hold its 
position as a commercially sound enterprise, attention must be paid to the 
financial aspect of tapping as well as to that of the health of the trees. Tap¬ 
ping was undoubtedly an abnormal process as far the trees were concerned, 
and placed them under abnormal and unnatural conditions. It was very im* 
portanfc. in considering the relative values of daily and alternate-day tapping 
to make sure that they were fully acquainted with all the particulars of each 
system in order to be-cectain that the-results .with which they wished to deal ^ 
were really comparable. 

The fact that certain estates had adopted alternate-day tapping over 
part or all of the’r fields and had found that after two years the yields from 
such alternate-day tapped areas were the same or even greater than were 
previously obtained from them when they were tapped daily was not neces¬ 
sarily a proof of the superiority of alternate-day tapping. Alternate-day 
tapping had been put into practice by several estates for various reasons 
and it was advisable to know the real reason for an estate adopting this 
method before considering the results obtained by .that estate'.. 

Mr. Pinching added; “Whether alternate-day tapping is better than 
daily tapping from a financial standpoint* depends upon three factors which 
are correlated. I detail them in the order of the power which* they have of 
affecting the situation. 

"I. Per cent of the daily tapping crop as produced when the tree** are 
tapped on alternate days. 
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2. The seUtog price of rubber- 

3. The cost of the tapping labour. 

Where one could guarantee a return from alternate-day tapping as 
high as 90 per cent of the orop daily tapping with normal prices pre¬ 
vailing (say 75 cents) then the profits from alternate-day tapping would 
equal those from daily tapping, in consideration of the benefits bestowed 
on the trees by alternate-day tapping whioh I will enumerate in a few 
minuteB, the alternate tapping muBt be the better. 

“With a small per cent of orop from alternate-day tapping (say 60 
per cent) then this system will never give (the same profits as daily 
tapping, though as the selling price decreases the advantage of the 
profits from daily tapping over those from alternate-day tapping 
gradually decreases also uijtil a point is reached where the profits from 
either form of tapping are equal—that is nothing when the orop from 
alternate-day tapping is about 71 per cent of that from daily tapping, 
and the selling price about 35 cents. 

“The greatest question, you will therefore understand, is what per 
cent of m orop from daily tapping can I expect from alternate-day 
tapping ? With the present price of 40 cents a lb. alternate-day tapping 
giving 60 per cent of my daily orop will not pay. Alternate-day tap¬ 
ping commences to pay when I can obtain 75 per oent (approximate) of 
my daily tapping prices. 

“The last point with which I wish to deal are the advantages whioh 
are said to accrue tj the trees by practising alternate-day tapping. The 
bark consumption with alternate-day tapping is slightly more 
than half that with daily tapping owbg to the unavoidable drying of 
the tapping cat m the two days. The question of the incidenoe cf 
disease on the trees, however, has been brought forward in support of 
altercate day tapping and it has been stated that trees on alternate-day 
tapping are less proven to be affected by Black Thread and, more 
especially- Brown Bast. It is possible that the less frequent exposure 
of delicate cortical tissue in alternate-day tapping reduces the risk of 
infection by the fungus Pkytophthora meadii whioh causes Blaeb 
Thread. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Amelioration and Improvement of Land. 

This is the seventh of valuable series of articles appearing in "The 
Planter.” 

If we oonsider for a moment the various factors upon whioh we 
have found the fertility of the soil to depend we will see that they are 
olosely interconnected the one with the other. The supplies of air and 
Water in the soil and the temperature of the soil are interdependent to a 
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largo degree, and a ohange in any one of these factors will generally 
produce a ohange in the others aqd these changes in tarn will affect the 
supply of food at the disposal of the phots. There is alsoaolose 
relationship between the composition of the soil and the plants growing 
on it. Virgin land, which is oovered with its native vegetation appears 
to alter very slightly and very slowly in composition. The plants, 
while growing, accumulate mineral salts from the soil, such as nitrates, 
phosphates, etc, organic compounds from the air and then when they die 
their constituent parts are added to the soil. Some of the contents of 
the soil in virgin lands are washed away in the drainage water while 
other are broken up by bacterial action into gaseous compounds which 
are dissipated into the air. The poorer the soil the smaller these losses, 
but they increase as the soil becomes richer until a limit is reached when 
the annual gain to the soil is equivalent to the annua! loss. A 
state of equilibrium is thus attained and the level at which this 
Btage occurs depends upon the condition of the soil, i e., its composition, 
position, climatic conditions, etc. £ caange in any one of these factors 
produces a ohange in the level of this state of equilibrium. A virgin 
soil cannot therefore continue getting indefinitely richer in nitrogenous 
and organic matter if the soil is untouched. 

When virgin land is brought under the plough, its native vegeta¬ 
tion removed, and it is used for raising crops, then its periodic gains 
from its native decaying vegetation are practically stopped Not only 
does the land receive no further additions cf organic matter, but its 
losses are greatly increased, and so the fertility of the soil is reduced. 
The opening up of the soil by the plough or spade allows rain water, 
carrying dissolved gases to penetrate more readily its interstices; air 
can more easily enter between its particles, and decomposition more 
easily occurs. The water washes cut seme of the valuable constituents 
of the soil, from a plant food point of view, and the gaseous products of 
the decompositions are lost. The soil thus becomes poor, but this 
impoverishment of the soil does not go on indefinitely until the soil is 
reduced to an accumulation of insoluble mineral particles. As the soil 
becomes poorer the rate of loss decreases until a point is reached at 
which the rate of loss is equal to the rate of gain of nitrogenous organic 
matter to the soil resulting from the natural reactions which take place 
in the Boil. We thus see that a new equilibrium level of fertility of 
the Boil is reached which remains oon&tant so long as the soil continues 
under constant conditions* As with the high fertility level of the 
virgin land, so this low level of fertility cultivated land depends upon 
the same factors, viz , composition of soil, climate, etc. 

The fertility of a soil therefore varfes between two limits—a higher 
limit when the soil is kept under a permanent cover such as grass 
and a lower limit when it is kept permanently under the plough. In 
oouneotion with land permanently under the plough Ih8 cultivator can 
attain any fertility level between the higher and lower levels by carry¬ 
ing out one or more of the various agricultural practices. The question 
of a higher or lower fertility level is not wholly a question of the per¬ 
centage composition of the soil i e<, the percentage of nitrogen, carbon, 
etc. it contains* The physical texture of the soil Is a very great factor 
ftwHisg the fertility leys) of the toil, and m oould iwnm thf 
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quantity of tltrogen, potash, etc. in soils under certain conditions 
without r&ieirg their fertility levels one iota. 

No soil, however rich it may be now, is inexhaustible when it 
Domes under cultivation. Wo have all heard of the rich wheat lauds of 
North America, from which crop ’after crop rf wheat could bs raised 
year after year without the addition of any manure b iog necessary. 
When these virgin soils were first cultivated their fertility level Was 
very high, but continuous cultivation was lowered this level At the 
outset these lands contained more plant food than the crops required, 
and much rf the excess plant food was washed away in the drainage 
water cr dissipated into tie atm:sphere. The grain raised on these 
lauds was sold, and the straw was burnt so ‘bat the first years of culti¬ 
vation were * ears of practically all loss to the soil, and no gain. Eventu¬ 
ally, however, the lower fertility equilibrium level was retched, and in 
many cases the impoverished soil was net fertile enough to raise profit* 
able crops, and unless manuring has been carried cut to invest the soil 
with some, at least, of its lost constituents, the land haB become useless. 
There are many derelict farms in the United States of America which 
remain witnesses to the folly of continu .us cultivation without return 
ing to the soil seme part of those constituents which cultiva¬ 
tion has been the cause cf its iosirg The extravagance cf 
this form cf farming will be apparent to ail, for so much 
cf the Iosb from the foil has been sheer waste and did not enter into 
the crops harvested. It mmt always be remembered that it is not the 
demands of the crop in growing which exhaust the land, bub the con¬ 
tinuous cultivation. Of course one could get such lands partially, if 
nob completely, to recover by allowing them to remain fallow for a 
number of years. 

We will briefly consider some of the agricultural processes by 
which the fertility level of sails under cultivation can be raised. These 
processes maybe enumerated as follows;—drainage, irrigation, clay 
burning, liming, fallowing and manuring 

Drainage is one of the chief end oldest processes by which certain 
lands have been improved and has been practised over largo areas both 
in the United Kingdom and in other agricultural countries. It has 
been found that the degreo of wetness of many soils decides-their 
fertility limits more than anything else, and soils cottaining large 
surplus supplies of water may be absolutely sterile from a plant culfci- 
vation point of view. Drainage is the artificial withdrawal of these 
surplus supplies of water from the soil. It has been already stated in 
previous chapters that a certain ,amount of water within the soil is 
necessary for the growth of plants, yet the presence of too large quan¬ 
tities of moisture may exclude ofchej necessary substances from the soil, 
cuob as air, and thus prevent the many life processes, necessary for the 
well being of the plants, from being carried on. The cost of draining 
land at Home, u&ing white manual labour has aean usually so great of 
late years that the process has been resorted to only to a comparatively 
limited extent. The advent of motor and steam power worked machi¬ 
nery into agriculture may however permit of more land drainage being 
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Land which is water logged cannot be retained under the plough, 
and therefore if it is necessary to keep this land under oultivatro i, 
drainage becomes absolutely necessary* As a result of this work one 
cannot always look for immediate returns or at least returns suffioieut 
to cover the outlay. It is possible profitably to use grass lands which 
contain more than would be permissible were these lauds required for 
cultivation purposes, and though drainage would improve suoh lands 
yet the improvements effected might not justify the expenditure 
incurred by the drainage The old method in England for reducing the 
amount oi surplus water in a soil consisted in throwing the land into 
high ridpea with deep fa rows between them. This often entailed a 
considerable waste of laud for in miny oases the furrows were so wet 
that nothing would grow in them and only the ridges could be 
employed, 

A consideration of the physical aspect of the qurs'aon of dr&inaga 
will show that the withdraw il of the surplus water from bitween the 
soil particles will cause vacant spaens to bj left which are immediatdy 
filled with air as the water leaves. The presence of abundant supplies 
of air between the particles at once creates new conditions in the soil. 
Organic matter, suoh as manures, more rapidly decays and thus be¬ 
comes more quickly available for the use of the plants while the roots 
of the plants are able to obtain a plentiful supply of necessary oxygen. 
In water legged soils nitrification, which was discu-ged in the last 
chapter, is poetically at a standstill Wetlands are odd for water 
takes much heat to raise its temperature or, to express it in correct 
scientific phraseology, water has a high specific heat Farther it takes 
a large quantity of heat to change water into water vapours, and thus 
when sol is containing large quantities of water commerce to*’dry,*' 
i e., the water begins to evaporate, the beat for this evaporation is 
partly drawn from the soil particles, and hence the soil iB cooled. 

Drained lands are raised in temperature by rain owing to the fact 
that the rain water, being comparatively warm, raises the temperature 
of the soil through which it percolates. In the case of water logged 
soils the rain water is unable to penetrate but merely escapes by run* 
ning over the surface In temperate climates it is often found that 
during winter young plants are more or less thrown out of the ground 
where that soil contains large quantities of water* Sometimes the ejec¬ 
tion of the plants from the ground as in the case of wheat and clover 
plants, bo spoils the plants that another crop has to ba sown in their 
place. This ejection of the plantiets from the soil is brought about by the 
conversion of the water in the soil into ice, which is accompanied by 
an increase in volume. It is comm an experience that the ground is 
raised during the eontinu mce of frosts, hut when the temperature of the 
earth is raised and the ice between the particles of the soil is turned 
into water then the ground sinks back to its original position. The 
small plants which were raised with the frosts from their previous 
positions are often left with ail their roots above the surface of the soil 
when the frosts are over and the ground sinks once again It will be 
readily appreciated that the greater the amount of water in the soil the 
greater the increase in volume of jibe sell when irfott ean$a )bg 
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'water to freeze. Further it will be understood that a frequent alter¬ 
nation of frost and thaw during winter will do more damage from this 
point of view than a long continued frost. 

It has been already stated in a previous chapter that the drier and 
the warmer the soil, the earlier the harvests ; draining therefore assists 
in obtaining this generally desirable state. The earlier harvests are 
not due only to the fact that the, drier lands can be sown earlier 
but also, since they are warmer, the plants mature during the 
summer more quickly. A greater variety of crops may be grown on dry 
land than on wet land, Take for example roots. It is difficult to grow 
these on lands which are overwet, and even if one is successful in rais¬ 
ing a satisfactory crop then the roots have to be taken off the land to 
to be consumed, for the animals cannot be folded on a land whioh is 
saturated with water. Stock kept on dry lands or properly drained 
lands are muoh healthier than when kept on damp land. Foot-rot, 
attacking sheep, is chiefly caused by damp land growing rank herbage 
and having a soft turf. The “liver fluke,*’ Distoma hepaticum, must 
pass through one neoessary part of its existence in a certain small snail 
living either in fresh water or in swampy parts. Among calves the 
nematoid worm, Strongylus filaria, causing “husk” frequents low, max- 
shy and undrained lands. Farther, stock thrives better and put on 
fl&h muoh faster on a dry warm soil than on a cold wet land. Cattle, 
after filling themselves, would, in the former case, lay down and chew 
their cud contentedly thus resulting in more flesh and milk. On the 
cold wet soils, however, the oatth would stand shivering losing, rather 
than gaining flesh. 

One great advantage of efficient draining in the case of arable land 
is that the land can be more easily and more thoroughly oleaned* 
Most rubber planters will appreciate the truth of this from their 
own experienoe, for ail will at some time or other have encountered a 
wet patch of land on the rubber estate whioh took far more time and 
trouble to keep clear of weeks than the drier lands. 

The second on our list of agricultural processes employed to raise 
the fertility limit of soils is “ Irrigation." This is the exact opposite of 
drainage and consists of loading water on to a land in place of off it. 
This process can be only employed under somewhat limited circum¬ 
stances. In the first place a supply of water in sufficient quantity 
and of suitable quality must be easily obtainable. Further, irrigation 
is only successful upon land of a somewhat special character. It is not 
much good irrigating a land that is Very stiff and impervious to water 
where all the water poured on to it merely rnns over the surface- To 
obtain good results the soil must bejsuffioiently porous to allow a large 
amount of the water to percolate through its mass although it b not 
necessary that all the irrigated water should escape only by subsoil 
drainage. Generally speaking a sandy or gravelly type of soil is the 
most suitable for irrigation purposes. If the land is too stiff it is likely 
to become sour, and after some time infertile. 

Over large areas of the world the rainfall is insufficient 
and thus recourse to irrigation b neoessary. Two points have 
to be remembered in ascertaining the best way to irrigate crops; 
(1) excessive watering has secondary injurious .effects on the soil, such 
P the deterioration of the physical condition, the aocvunulatioq of 
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alkali Balts, or the formation of toxic reduction products; (2) the 
requirements of the plant are not always the same, more water being 
required during the period of active growing than during germination or 
ripening* In Great Britain the chief benefit from irrigation is derived 
from the substances which are either dissolved in or are suspended in 
the water, and are thus deposited in the soil, tending to change its 
physical condition. In tropical countries, on the other hand, irrigation 
is undertaken chiefly for the purpose of supplying the plants with 
water necessary for their growth. Thus the water in this oase may 
contain little or no substances in suspension or solution. The theory 
of irrigation is shortly stated as follows. The water necessary for the 
growth of the plants is supplied) and as mentioned above, this is the 
main object in dry countries. The temperature of the soil is regulated 
to some extent by irrigation, being made cooler in summer and warmer 
in winter. All water is not suitable for irrigation. Water to be 
serviceable must be free from acids and plant poisons. In judging the 
water which one proposes to employ for irrigation purposes one should 
examine the kind of plants growing in or by it. If these plants are 
snoh as the watercress, speedwell, crowfoot, etc. then one might fairly 
safely conclude that the water was suitable, but if, however, the 
plants are of the sedge, rushes and reed types it is very probable that 
the water is unsuitable. 

(To be continued ) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Planters' Classes. 

The North of Scotland College of Agriculture again issues a prospectus 
of special classes in Summer Term, 1921, for Planters home on leave, to be 
held at Marischal College, Aberdeen. The Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. will 
be glad to give ?ny further information which may be desired, and copies of 
the prospectus may be obtained from him on application. 

A Tea Market In the Argentine P 

We have received a request from an Importer in Buenos Ayres who 
wishes to get into touch with tea planters with a view to obtaining direct 
shipments of tea on a large scale to the River Plate. We shall be glad to 
give his name to any bonafide enquirer. 

Foxy Coffee. 

A correspondent suggests that M H. C.”, who wrote to us the other day 
on this subject, should try the following experiment“ Pick, ripe and over, 
ripe fruit, dry and pound. He will find that the bean from the ripe has a 
parchment colour, whereas that of the over-ripe has a reddish tinge, so that 
it is the over-ripeness of the cherry that discolours the bean. Over-fer¬ 
menting gives the bean a dull colour There is no difficulty in getting the 
saccharine matter off the bean hi the cold weather. The coffee only re¬ 
quires a few more hours to ferment, the same as in fermenting tea* I write 
from 44 years’ experience. 11 
Coffee Price*. 

Our Coimbatore friends, Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., report a firmer 
tone locally. Business has been done at from Rs. 47 to Rs« 50 per cwt* 
ex-bags ex-works. Our coffee cable shows a decline in values, and we are 
informed that London prioes, it is feared* will decline still further when 
large quantities are offered. 
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Geyon Tea. 

The following figures showing exports of Ceylon Tea by rail to Stations 
in Southern India vta Talauuannar are taken from the “Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce” Weekly Price Current) dated 2 1st and 2Sth February, 1921* 

lbs. 

Cannanore ... ... ... 2,400 

Trichur ... ... ... 1*200 

Tirur ... ... ... 4,275 

Trichinopoly ... ... ... 1,260 

Badagara ... ... ... 3,520 

Negapatam ... ... ... 105 

Total ... 12,760 

Freights, 

Coffee is now bemg shipped from the Coast to London and Antwerp at 
57s. 6d per steamer ton, less 10°& rebate to contractors. Marseilles, Rot¬ 
terdam, and Hamburg, 64s* 6, and Havre and Dunkirk 85s. 

Rubber Prices. 

“ The India Rubber Journal's” correspondent “ Macson” writes under 
date 17th February, 1921 ~ 

“ Our market has maintained a reasonable advance, not in any way 
over-valuing the clearer outlook which the recent settlements 
have given. 

4t The Goodyear delayed meeting is merely a hold-op by the smaller 
creditors, who hope to get bought out. The mam features of 
the settlement, as previously reported, are fixed. 

“ Reports from Continental markets are a little brighter. France 13 
slowly tackling a difficult problem. Finance and trade are 
gradually emerging from their difficulties. The conditions in 
Southern Germany are more hopeful, in as much as the food 
conditions have improved; there is a desire to be up and doing, 

“ New York has not followed London’s recent rise, quoting only 181 
cents for spot sheets. 

14 Singapore is anxious to sell at any slight advance a buyer can b 9 
induced to give. Spot Sheets 10$d.” 

The U, P. A, S # I, Gazette, 

Mr. W. Egerton, Chethalli, Coorg, becomes a member of the 
General Committee, U, P, A* S. I, vice Mr. P. G, Tipping resigned. 

’ FOR sale; ~ 

Br: Aus: Cob—15 Hands, Rising 7—up to any weight Excellent 
Hack. Carries a Lady, Should make a good trapper. Sold foi no fault* 

Price R$. 1,200, , 

Apply;—E, T. C. Farr, 

Koney Estate, Koney P. O. J 

Punalur, ITravancore.) 

~ " 4 , WANTED, 

TEA AND COFFEE PLANTERS. - 

^Sead samples ot Stocks and Prices, and we will obtain ■'best offers. 
F, O, R. Madras. Packets and Bulk, We can supply Best Pruneis on 
Earth. 

K, & Y. Bros., 

58^59, Rattan Bazaar Row, Madras, 

f __ Exporters and Importers^ 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
if. B, FORSTER & Co< 

SpecUlibU in concentrated Mixtures and Tablet* for coolies, 
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THE TEA AND ROBBER RESTRICTIONS. 

We have received a copy of the Proceedings of the Fortieth Annual 
General Meeting of the Indian Tea Associat on, which was held at Galoots 
on the 11th March last. The Chairm m’s speech is of some interest deal¬ 
ing. as it naturally did, with the conditions of the tea markets to day, con¬ 
ditions which Mr, Gordon considers unparalielled in the history of the 
industry, the financial position he ttnnght never having been so serious a* 
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at present. He does not have to search far for a reason, We are sufferings 
he said, from a state of over-production, owing to the cessation of demand 
from Russia, and cannot look for prosperous times until Russia re-enters 
the market, or demand approximates supply. Mr. Gordon was speaking, of 
course, before the recent announcement of the signing of a trade treaty with 
the Soviet Government, an event which, Reuter reports, had the immediate 
effect of producing an order for 3,00,000 tons of English coal. Some time 
back, when this treaty was last on the point of being concluded, we were told 
that one of the first things the Russians would buy would be Tea. Let ns 
hope we shall hear of an order being placed for a 100 millions or so, as 
soon as our Bolshie friends have got the coal with which to boil that 
necessary ingredient-water, Meanwhile, restriction of crop, says Mr. 
Gordon would undoubtedly improve the position, and a writer in the 
Association's Scientific Department Quarterly Journal says the best way 
to restrict is to abandon a portion of your area. It is the opinion 
of many that the failure of the restriction proposals for 1921 is most 
u^ortunate for the industry, but it may well be that it is unfortunate 
only from the point of view of showing a lamentable but proverbial 
lack of unanimity among planters. After all, the Russian situation 
is l at exactly obscure to the average intellect, and there is no reason 
whatever to infer that the treaty comes as a surprise. What cDuld be more 
natural than that a man should hold on ih the eternal hope, ever present in 
the planter's breast, that the situation would improve, a hope which ha c 
been justified m the announcement of the Anglo-Russian Agreement, When 
we couple this with Mr, Gordon's own statement that the recent fall in 
exchange and reduction in ocean freights will mean a considerable reduc* 
tion in our working costs, we see, without any undue stretching of the 
imagination, a possible, nay, probable reason for the attitude of the non- 
restricters. Let us but hope that they will be justified ia the event, and 
that the immediate future will bring balm to the worried chairmen of Plant 
ing Associations. 

The unanimous demand all over the country for the removal of the Erf 
port Duty on Tea is another instanoe oftwhere the industry is justly entitled 
to relief under the present depressing conditions. Mr. Gordon made his 
points most strongly on this matter, emphasizing the unsoundness economic 
cally of this form of taxation, the advantages it gives to our competitors, and 
the fact that it is an indirect tax on labour, the principal expenditure iu 
connection with the production of Tea being the payment of labour and our 
financial resources being reduced by the extent of the amount duty paid. 
Here again the non-restricters have probably had in view the probability of 
a saving on costs of production by the removal of this tax which must 
surely come, however reluctant the ’Government may be to remove it, 
and have thus arrived at a u carrying on” position by staving in the aggre¬ 
gate a considerable portion of their expenditure. Reduced freights, fall to 
exchange, removal of the Export Duty, and modified restriction by finer 
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plucking, not to mention the cheapening latterly of good grains in this 
country—certainly in Madras,—must have altered the point of view of quite 
a consideiable body of planters, particularly the private proprietor. With 
the possible Russian demand on the horizon, the outlook is decidedly rosier. 

The amendment of the Tea Cess Act, by which authority has been 
obtained to levy a maximum of eight annas per 100 lbs. of tea exported, 
is generally agreed upon as a pressihg necessity if we are to improve 
demand by establishing new markets. It is proposed to request Govern¬ 
ment to increase the cess to four aanas per 100 lbs for the present, and it 
is hoped this will make available sufficient funds to admit of propaganda 
work being commenced on the Continent in a systematic manner at no 
distant date. 

So much for the tea restrictions as they strike our Northern friends. 
The Rubber restrictions have yet to make themselves felt on the home 
markets, but that they have influenced men’s nvnds in the East is evident 
£rom the following message cabled by Reuter on the 7th March to the 
“ Straits Budget 

“It is estimated that January’s outputs by estates members of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association who agreed to restriction have 
fallen 30 per cent. It is understood that a Government scheme 
for assisting the industry in Malaya has been referred to the 
Colonial Office. The official decision has not yet been delivered , 
The prospects of the scheme being a real service to planters 
would seem, says the Times , to be jeopardised by the delay. It 
is reported that such drastic economies have been effected la 
Ceylon that many estates can pay their way temporarily even at 
present prices,-consequently Ceylon Companies are content to 
abide by the original 25 per cent restriction plan.” 

The last sentence is particularly illuminating, and we may repeat what 
we have said above regarding the tea position* There will never be una* 
nimity among Rubber planters on this point, and, the factors mentioned as 
having reduced production costs in tea applying equally forcibly to Rubber, 
it is only natural that Ceylon should rest content with the orig|&&i 25 per 
pent restriction basis. Circumstances have changed so completely .that no 
one can be blamed for going back to som 3 extent on what they have sa id, 
done or promised in the recent past. 
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SHEYAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

P roceedtttgs of the Annual General Meeting of the Association , held at 
the Victoria Rooms , on Thursday, 17 th March , 1921, at 2 p. m. 

pprsENT. —Mrs. C. G. Lechler, Messrs, S. M. Hight, Rev. C. Studer, 
V. L. T. Drapes, Rev. Father Capelle, W. I. A. Lechler, 
Li Hight, C. Rahm, C. D. Ryle, H. S. Dickins, 

Vtsitor~ Mods : E. Sice. 

Read notice calling the meeting. — Read a d<} confirmed proceed¬ 
ings of Committee Meeting, held on 17-2-21. The Honorary Secretary 
read his report for the year 1920-21. He issued a printed sheet showing 
accounts for the year 1920-21, audited by Messrs. C. Studer and C. Campbell. 
The accounts were accepted and passed, and it was unanimously decided:— 
" That in view of the large surplus balance carried forward to 1921-22, that 
existing subscription'? be reduced, making it an all in subscription of 1/5 
per acre for 1921- 22” U. P, A. S. I. Budget for 1921-22 was discussed in 
committee. It was decide** that this Association agree to pay the proposed 
enhanced subscription of Re. 1-2 per acre on coffee for 1921-22. 

Election or OrncE-BEARERs; 1921-22.—Mr. H. S. Dickins placed 
bis resignation on the table, and asked the Meeting to elect an Honorary 
Secretary m bis place , be thanked the Committee and Members for their 
support during hi* term of office, and said that heavy press of private work 
caused him to resign. Proposed by Mr. S. M. Hight and seconded by Mr. 
V. L.T. Drapes:—** That Mr. Dickips be elected Honorary Secretary for 
1921-22, and that he be asked to reconsider his resignation.” Mr Dickins 
thanked them for the honour, but said it was quite impossible for him to 
continue as Honorary Secretary for the reason stated. As no one present 
was willing to take up the secretaryship, Mr. Dickins was asked to continue 
in office till itst March, and hand over to Mr. VV. I. A. Lechler, present Vice- 
Honorary Secretary, who would call a General Meeting to elect an Honorary 
Secretary. 

The existing Committee was re electedMessrs. H M. Hight, 
Capelle, C. Rahm, W. Rahm, V, L. T. Drapes, C D. Ryle, W. I Lechler, 
and H. S. Dickins (Salem District Board Member). 

Labour Committee ;~S. M. Hight, Rev. Father Capelle, and H. S* 
Dickins. 

Members on General Committee, t\ P. A. S. I: —Messrs. V Drapes 
and H. S. Dickins. 

Aerial cable project.-Mods. E. Sice addressed the Meeting, and 
answered numerous questions, pointing out the saving of time affid expense 
over existing mode of transport, showed Members very interesting plans and 
illustrations of how the cable would look when completed. The Meeting 
unanimously agreed*to support the scheme. 

Association At Home to the District ,-Rs^ £50 was sanctioned 
out of Association Funds for this purpose, and the matter was placed in the 
hands Of a Sub Committee. 

Mr. C. D. Ryle thanked Mr, Dickins for hisf hard work and interest he 
had taken in bringing the Association tto its present efficient state. He did so 
on behalf of members present and absent. 

With a rote of thanks to the Chair, tJj/Meeting terminated. 

(Signed* S DICKINS, 

Honorary Secretary and Chairman* 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore. 23rd March, 1921. 

Secrstar\’s Report No. 12. 

1. East Coast Recruiting. —The Executive Committee have decid¬ 
ed that no assistance can at present be given to any planters visiting the 
new Labour Division, and, until such time as the Committee have decided’ 
otherwise, they request all those concerned to leave the whole work m the 
hands of the Superintendent. 

» 

2, Local Branch, R, G, A.—The Executive Committee of this Branch 
have elected the following gentlemen to fill the existing vacancies on the 
Committee: -*• 

Mr. J A. Richardson, M. I* C., and 
Mr. J. Mackie. 

3 General Mycologist Station.— Mr. G. A. D. Stuart I C. S.is 

Waiting the Annamaiai District on the 26th instant, in order to visit the 
various Sites proposed for the General Mycologist Station, and to select the* 
most suitable one. . ' 

4 St U P* Benevolent Fund.— I have much pleasure in acknow¬ 
ledging the receipt of a donation of Rs. I 00Q from the Travancore Com- f 
birred Planters’ Association, which entities that Association to become a 
patron of the fund This is the first patron to the fund under the new* 
rules. 

(Signed* C, H. BROCK, 

Assistant Secretary. 


MOTES ON INTERPLANTING TREES IN COCOANUT ESTATES, 

BY* 

U X. FURTADO. 

There are certain views entertained by the cultivators of Goa about 
the likings dnd dislikings of cocoanut palms to certain trees. At first I 
treated these beliefs of the cultivators as mere myths and superstitions, and 
it seenjed to me then that I was right' in doing so. But my subsequent 4 
knowledge and observations oa this subject, however, created ip me some 
doubts, and a doubt, we know, if assisted by the desire-to*know, 13 very 
often a germ of knowledge and an aid to progress. I therefore naturally 
became interested in this subject, and, though I was Hot In a -position* to 
make experiments by growing them, in identical conditions, yet I was, to a 
certain extent, aWe tp appeal to the plants themselves foe thp truth ; for I 
had ample opportunities of noting the effects of the interplanting of trees in 
the cocoanut gardens of Goa. where nearly always various sorts of treeerare 
allowed to grow in among the coeoanats either for their fruits ors$ wind¬ 
breaks, supports to the palms partkfi^%«^ by winds* etc- A$ a result of 
these observations, I have been ante ^satisfy myself that some trees do 
have good, bad or neutral effects oa other tfees, and have been able tp Ofitkn 
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a list of some of those that influence the cocoanut palms. I may add here 
that my opinions as to the behaviour of the trees mentioned in the list below 
are also in agreement with the observations made by many of the educated 
cocoanut estate owners in Gor with whom I had opportunities to talk over 
this matter. 

Before going to the catalogue of the trees, however, a few words in 
support of growing trees in the cocoanut gardens of Goa seem desirable,*so 
that some, who dp not know the climatic and soil conditions under which 
the cocoanuts are grown in Goa, may not be led by the opinions of foreign 
experts on the subject into condemning the practice entirely. 

The cocoanuts in Goa are grown usually on lateritic or sandy alluvial 
soils, which, in consequence of their open nature and also of hot burning 
sun, retain vsry little humus, an element of no little importance to the 
palms. The sub-soil is found to bfe very often compact and to contain too 
much moisture, so that even the damp sub-soil-loving cocoanut palms suffer 
very much from the detrimental excess of water. Now certam deep-rooted 
trees, feeding as they do upon a layer of soil much lower than that on wb cb 
the cocoanuts do, not only do not do_ any harm to the palms, but on the 
contrary benefit them in various ways, especially doiDg the role of the big 
open draias commonly seen in the cocoanut plantation of Goa* The trees 
pump the sub-soil water up into the air through the stomata of their 
leaves, removing thereby the objectionable excess of moisture which is res¬ 
ponsible for so many pathological disturbances m the palms ; and making 
-the surrounding atmosphere moister and cooler than it originally was—con¬ 
ditions very conducive to the vigorous growth of palms. The roots, more¬ 
over, forcing their way deep into the sub-soil, tend to make it less compact. 
The foliage, too, that rots in the rainy season goes to add to the humic 
contents of the soil, thus increasing the power of holding capillary moisture 
in the surface soil and of preventing the loss of plant food elements from the 
soil by leaching—factors which are of great consequence in all the hot 
countries which, like Goa, receive seasonal and torrential rains. Be¬ 
sides these advantages of interplanting trees in a cocoaaut estate, 
there are others too numerous to be included in this short article, not 
to say of their effect on the distribution of rainfall, breaking the force 
of winds, keeping the soil cool, and checking many pests and diseases of the 
palms in question. Care should, however, be taken to make a selection of 
only such trees as would sympathise with the cocoanuts, and especially to 
prevent them from overcrowding and overshadowing the palms by judicious 
pruning and by maintaining a reasonable distance between them; otherwise 
the straightness, the vigour and the productivity of palms will be very much 
affected. 

In the following list of trees the botanical name is followed by its name 
in English wherever possible. The scientific and English names have 
b$en mostly taken from Dalgado’s Fiona de Goae S avantvadi* 

I—Undesirable Trees in a Cocoanut Garden . 

1* Thespesia Populnea, Correa^PoHia tree, 

2, Tamarindus lndica. Linn,—*Tamarlnd*tree, 

*r 

3. Tectona Graodie, Linan—Teik., 
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iaPPisoos i Gposfield. ltd. 

I 8- INDIA. 


Engineers and Contractors, Builders 
of Tea and Rubber Factories. 



IABBISONS & CROSFIELD’S IftjBBEB SHEETING MILLS, 
belt'or hand driven, single adjustn ent, with steel or Cast 
Iron Rollers, built either with Rcllers set Vertically or 
Horizontally. 

;an be made to suit any type of marked sheets. 

kOLE AGENTS IN S. INDIA 

Rustem & Proctors’ Gas 8c Oil Eng'nes, 

Davidson’s Sirocco Tea Machinery. 

Colombo Commercial Co., Rubber Machinery, 

Robinsons’ Rubb^ Machinery* 

Lee Howls’ Pumping Machinery. 

Passburg Type Driers. i 

Browns* Triple Action Tea Rollers 

Alikn Whyte** Wire Ropes ft* Tea Shooter Rc. 
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ESTATE SUPPLIES. 

We hold a large stock of all kinds of Estate Tools of 
best quality and temper and quote lowest market prices. 

The following are a few of the lines we can offer at 
specially low rates :— 

Digging Forks Mamotties 

Alavangoes Tapping Knives 

Pickaxes Grubbing Mattocks 

Enamelled Buckets Vettukatbies 
Mamotty Forks Pruning Knives Quintanies. 

FUNGICIDES— We .can supply Carbolineutn 
Heveaum and lzal from stock. 

Carboiineum Heveaum, unlike the majority of fungi¬ 
cides, does not require the addition of soft soap but can 
le readily emulsified in water. 

ACETIC ACID —Best quality 99/100% glacial 
pure, now available for immediate delivery at lowest pos¬ 
sible rate. 

SODIUM BISULPHITE in 1 cwt. drums. 

PACKING MATERIALS— Hoop Iron, Wire Hails, 
Block Tin, Solder, Stencil Ink, etc., at lowest market rates. 

TEA LEAD —Best incorrodible packed in lfietal 
lined cases. All sizes supplied in 2|, 3, 3J, 4, 4£ and 5 oz. 
weights and cut to suit buyers’ requirements. Usually 
packed in 2 cwt. cases, but eau be supplied in smaller 
quantities if necessary. 

Hrtcfuipie?, Solicited. 


HARRISONS & CROSF1ELO, LTD., 

QUlhON., 

Sub-Branches Calicut, Cocbi^,' 'tottayam, AHeppey and Trivandrum i 
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4. Bombax Malabaricum, D. C—Red silk Cotton tree. 

5. Anarcadium Occidentals, Linn—Cashew tree 

6. Sterculia Fcetida. Linn-Poon ties. 

9. /typhus Jujuba, Lawk—Jujube tree. 

10. Minusops Kauk ? , Linn. 

11# AH bamboos. 

12. All palms other than cocoanut, especially the palmyra. 

II .—Trees that may be allowed to grow in a Cocoanut Garden . (1) 

1. Ficus Indica, Roxbi—Banyan tree. 

(This tree often affords shelter to bats which someti nes assume the 
form of pest on the cocoanuts.) 

2. Erythriua Indica, Lamk — Indian Coral tree. 

3, Spondias niangifera, Wild— Hogplum tree. 

5. Moringi pterygosperma, Gaertn—Horse radi b trie. 

6. Averrhoa B limbi, Linn—Bilimbi tree (this tree is to be g o vn only 
in places where there is ample water in the soil such a i found near the 
wells, etc.) 

7. Mangitcra Indica, Linn—Mango tree. 

8. Artocarpus Intergrifolia, Linn,—Jack tree. 

9. Citrus Decumana,—Pomelo. 

10. Psidium Guyava. Lion—Guava Ire^. 

11. Eugenia Mallaccesis, Linn—Malay app’e tree* 

12- Ficus Glomerata, Box. 

(This tree is principally grown along the borders of the drains, tanks 

etc.) 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It may be that the conclusions I have arrived at do not agree with those 
of experts on this matter, yet, to be*txue to myielf and to my convictions, I 

(1) In this group I have included trees which have neutral or bene¬ 
ficial influence on the cocoanut palms, or which more than amply repay by 
their economic products the harm done to the main crop, 

* Other member^ of the-citrna'famil-y to which the pomelo belongs are 
also be grown, wdh the same result, 
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could cot do otherwise than state what my observations have led me to be¬ 
lieve t<$ be facts. I have exposed my conclusions to the public not with any 
intention of misleading them, but with an earnest hope of showing the need 
of making further research in this line and of inviting criticism on this sub¬ 
ject from those who, by virtue of their long experience in the CDCoanut gar¬ 
dens, have gathered facts on this subject. It must be noted, however, that 
was not able to grow trees on definite areas or plots and check my 
conclusions by statistics, I therefore request the readers of this article 
to note that they are not to place implicit confidence in the conclu* 
sions I have drawa from the little experience I have had, but that they 
should determine for themselves by actual personal experience, their utility 
or worthless, leaving aside all preconceived theories about the subject. 
Nor should their observations stop here. Planting of branching trees in a 
cocoanut estate would sometimes necessitate the reduction in the number of 
the cocoanut palms per acre. It should, therefore, be the object of workers 
in this line of research to fiad out exactly to what extent we ought to tolerate 
planting of trees in cocoanut gardens.—( The Poona Agricultural College 
Magazine ) 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

A bstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee , 
held at Calcutta , on Tuesday , lsi March , 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London).— 
Letters, dated respectively 3rd and 10th February from the Indian Tea 
Association (London) were considered, and were to be recorded. The 
principal subjects dealt with in them were: — 

(a) 'Restriction of cro/>.—In the proceedings of last meeting there 
was quoted a telegram, dated 4th February, received in this 
connection from the London Association, stating that, in the 
circumstances as explained, the question of restriction of the 
1921 crop must be left to individual action, but that the London 
Committee were endeavouring to ascertain what reduction 
was contemplated by members there, with a view to obtain¬ 
ing a modified arrangement. The letter of 3rd February 
explained in fuller detail the circumstances leading up to 
this position. The whole question had, it was stated, been 
the subject of examination by a special Sub-Committee, 
who had investigated the possibility of framing a revised 
arrangement in view of the fact that the scheme, as 
originally contemplated, had fallen through, The Sub-Com¬ 
mittee had elicited the fact that a majority of the large agency 
houses had already adopted the policy of reduction recommended 
'by the Association, and that it would be carried into effect 
irrespective of what other concerns might do. The remainder, 
also, had decided or*a restriction policy suitable to their circum¬ 
stances, so that it was quite certain there would be a consider* 

, able reduction in crop in 1921, which might even amount to the 

20% aimed at under-rthe scheme. It had therefore been decided 
to ask members to supply figures showing the estimated outturn 
in 1921 as compared with the average for the five years, 1915 to 
1919, inclusive, And, with the letter of 10th February there was 
forwarded a copy of the circular issufed by the London Com* 
mittee to members* asking for these particulars. 
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A telegram, dated 25th February had now been received fron the Lon. 
don Association giving particulars based on the replies received, up to the 
date of cabling, to this enquiry. The telegram was in the following terms 

Restriction crops current season 1921 entirely voluntary. Full details 
given in my letter of 3rd February Replies so far received give following 
particulars : average crops 1915-1919 inclusive 198 million lhs. : estimated 
crops 192*, 169 million lbs. More replies'to come in as estimates are received 
from India. Committee trust your members will restrict on s J milar lines. 

The Committee decided to issue a circular explaining the position and 
asking similar information in regard to Indian controlled concerns. Copies 
of this circular were to be sent to the Branches and local Assoc ations, with 
a view to the collection of figures, as far as might be possible, from non¬ 
members of the Association 

* 

A letter, dated 18th February from Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ld. 
was before the Committee. It related to the discussions regarding the 
restriction of crop in 1920, and suggested that returns should be called for 
from members with a view to showing to what extent restriction was actually 
given effect to. With the letter, there was forwarded a return showing the 
position with respect to companies in their agency, all of which had agreed 
to adopt the Association’s proposal that the outturn for 1920 s&ould be 
restricted to 90% of the average yield for the years 1915 to 1919, inclusive. 
The Committee discussed the suggestion that the figures referred to should 
be collected from members, but they came to the conclusion that these 
would not now serve a sufficiently useful purpose to justify members being 
asked to make the returns, having in view that compulsory restriction for 
1921 had fallen through. 

(6) Ocean freight agreement : Tea rate .—The proceedings of last 
meeting referred to the discussion on the tea rate, and to the 
correspondence passing with the London Associat on regarding 
the high letfel at which the rale remained, irrespective of the fall 
in the market quotations for rough cargo. The letter of 10th 
February from London explained that the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Association there had had a discussion ou the 
subject with Sir John Ellerman, when it had been arranged that 
the Association should address the London Conference regard¬ 
ing it. A copy of the letter subsequently sent to the Conference 
in accordance with this arrangement was forwarded. 

4 ' 

The Committee noted the particulars given as to the discussion. which 
took place at the meeting referred to, and the terms of the Association’s 
letter to the Conference,. They had of course, since the last meeting, been 
advised by the Calcutta Liners Conference of the receipt by the 
latter of a cable from the London Conference, to the effect that the tea rate 
ipv February bad been reduced to £4-17-6 less 5/- discount, and that for 
March to £3-15*0 less 5/* discount, the rate as ascertaii ed by the agreement 
being then averted to. * The receipt of this information was mentioned in 
an added note in the issued proceedings of last meeting, and the position 
was now to be recorded. 

*■ 

Regulation of shipments dp 'tea from India. '-The receipt of the 
following telegram, dated 14th February, from Indian Jea Association* 
topdoniwastebrrfwdedn ,7* \ 
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Restriction shipments. Deliveries all tei during January 33 million lbs. 
Warehouses cannot receive more than deliveries. In view of this must 
restrict Calcutta and Chittagong shipments to London to 20 million lbs, in 
March reducing also if possible February shipments. 

Copies of the telegram had been sent to ail members of the Association 
in circular No. 13, in which the General Committee urged members to 
restrict their shipments as requested by the London Association. 

In a letter, dated 22nd February, Messrs. James Finlay & Co., Ld. 
acknowledged receipt of this circular;. They expressed the view that, with 
the warehouse position at home so serious, restriction should be compulsory, 
and that it was not sufficient merely to urge restrict on. They enquired as 
to the result of the Committee’s reference to members in circular No. 5, 
dated 15th January, which asked members to furnish figures of total crop 
in 1920, and of shipments up to the end of 31st December. And they 
stated that while they would be glad to fall ia with a scheme for the restric¬ 
tion of shipments which was Supported by, say, 90^* of' producers shipping 
tea to London, they did not meantime leel disposed further to restrict their 
shipments without knowing what support was obtainable. In the event of 
the requisite support not being forthcoming, they suggested that the Liners 
Conference should be approached with a view to arranging with the steamer 
companies to restrict bookings to the requisite extent; for they assumed that 
owners did not desire to have their steamers laid np awaiting discharge at 
home owing to lack of accommodation, or to have their vessels diverted 
to other ports. When the matter had previously been under consideration 
last year, it was understood that one line was responsible for a similar 
arrangement falling through, and it was suggested that, if they adopted the 
same attitude on this occasion, shippers might withdraw their support from 
it. 

With this letter there had been circulated to the Committee statements 
compiled from the return* furnished by members in reply to circular No. 5, 
dated 15th January and No. 7, dated 25th January. These, and the position 
generally, were now discussed at considerable length. It did not seem to the 
Committee likely that, unless the Liners Conference were prepared to co* 
operate in the matter, there would be any successful arrangement regarding 
March. For although, as indicated - above, members had been urged to 
restrict during this month, there were leases of firms who had restricted in 
the past and had been left with considerably higher percentages of their crop 
$tjll to ship than in other cases ; and the former would not restrict their sh'p- 
ments during March. After discussion it was decided to address the Liners 
Conference, to point out how serious the position had become in consequence 
of the congestion of the tea warehouses at home, and to urge that, in the in¬ 
terests both of the steamer lines and of the tea trade, the total quantity of 
tea from Calcutta and Chittagong ccmbined should not exceed 20 million 
lbs. in March. * 

Food Controller’s Scheme ITxtra Id. per lb. for increase 
COST of PRODUCTION in 1918.—This matter was last mentioned in the pro: 
ceedings of 7th December, 1920. Negotiations had been proceeding for 
some considerable time past' in connection with payment of the extra id. 
per lb. for increased cost of production, which the Food Controller agreed 
to pay in lespect of teas shipped heme by Indian controlled concerns under 
the 1918 contract. The Committee bad consistently maintained that, under 
e terms of the contract) locally controlled concerns were entitled 
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to payment of the extra Id, in rupees in India, at the rate of exchange 
of l4d. to the rupee. They took strong exception to the proposal of the Fcod 
Controller that all payments on this account should be made in London ; 
for at the time when the Food Controller’s consent to pay the extra Id was 
received, the rate pf exchange was such that concerns would have been 
involved in heavy loss in bringing out to India the sterling amounts naid to 
them in London Eventually the London Assoc ation, who discussed the 
matter at leggth with the Food Controller, demanded arbitration on the 
point, but on the suggestion of the Controller discussions' weie continued, 
In the meantime, however, the position of exchange entirely altered, and in 
the changed circumstances the Comm ttee issued a circular to members 
recently recommending that payments should now be accepted on the basis 
proposed by the Food Controller. The circular was now to be recorded. 

A letter, dated 21st February, was before the Committee from a member 
who enqmrt d, wiih reference to this recommendation, whether the question 
of interest from dite of sh pment had been considered by the Committee, 
and whether any thing definite had been settled in this matter. The Com* 
mittee decided to reply that, in their opinion, it would scarcely apDear to be 
good policy, having regard to the now prevalent rate of exchange, to raise 
this question with the Food Controller. 

The Australian Tea Trade—As arranged at last meeting, the 
Committee addressed the Government of India, Commerce Department, 
asking that representations should be made to the Government of Australia 
on the subject of a preferential duty'on'firitisb grown teas entering the 
Commonwealth. It was stated, in the proceedings, that it was understood 
the Ceylon Chaitibej of Commerce had asked the Government of Ceylon to 
make similar representations. 

The Committee had now received a letter, dated 22nd February, from 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, inviting an expression of views on a 
letter received by them from the Ceylon Chamber which stated that, at their 
request, the Ceylon Government had made representations to the Govern¬ 
ment of Australia on the subject. The suggestion was made that the 
Bengal Chamber should address the Government of India urging them to 
take action on the same lines. The Committee now directed that the 
Bengal Chamber should be informed that they supported the proposal, and 
a copy of their letter to the Government of Irdia was to be forwarded to 
the Chamber for information. 

The financial position of the Association.— The Committee 
considered a note, dated 28th February, by the Secretary regarding the 
financial position of the Association as explained by the accounts of Ihe 
Association, and of the Scientific Department for the year ended Slat De« 
cember, 1920: copies of the note had been sent to the Comm'ttee prior to the 
meeting. It dealt with the balances at the credit of both accounts at the 
close of the year referred to, and with the estimated requirements for fh» 
current year; and, on the bast* of these figures, the note explained that the 
current rate of subscription^ annas per acre*-would suffide fortbepre* 
sent year, but that it would probably be necessary to increase th e subscrip¬ 
tion in 1922. The Committee agreed, and**directed that tbfc note should 
be recorded* 

In connection with the Scientific Department, the Chairman explained 
that) as the Committee were aware, the question of engaging a bacteriologist 
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for the staff had been under consideration, The matter had been referred 
to at the last meeting of the Committee, and the position was, as stated in the 
proceedings, that the only difficulty related to bungalow and laboratory 
accommodation for this additional officer. In the correspondence with the 
London Association which was quoted in the proceedings of the last meeting, 
reference was made to an offer of a bungalow in close proximity to the 
Tocklai Experimental Station, this bungalow belonging to an engineer 
at Jorhat. At first it did not seem expedient to take advantage of 
this offer, because it was desired that the next bungalow to be built 
should be on the Borbhetia Grant, but, after consideration, the Chairman 
expressed the view that it might be to the interest of the Association to 
acquire the bungalow referred to, as it would be considerably cheaper to do 
so than to build a new bungalow. After discussion the Committee agreed 
with this view, and the Chairman stated that the Scientific Department 
Sub-Committee would therefore instruct the Deputy Chief Scientific Officer 
to accept the offer of the bungalow, on cond tion that a satisfactory report 
regarding it were obtained from a member of the Tocklai Advisory 
Committee. 

It was also decided that, subject to a satisfactory report being obtained, 
and to the transaction going through, a cable should be despatched to the 
London Association asking them to proceed with the engagement of a 
bacteriologist; for the Committee considered that the question of laboratory 
accommodat ; on could be arranged satisfactorily. 


TEMPORARILY ABANDONED TEA. 

The simplest method of reducing crop is to stop plucking certain areas. 
If such areas are kept in cultivation the gain in the vigour of the bushes 
will be very great, and this method of improving the weakest sections is 
recommended to those gardens which can afford it. In many cases, however, 
expenditure on areas yielding no immediate return will be financially impos¬ 
sible, and such expenditure is in any case a consideration. 

It is well to consider, therefore, what will be the effect of temporarily 
abandoning tea altogether. 

Iu the first place the effect on the soil of leaving it uncultivated, will 
do nothing but good. The root action of the resulting jungle, the addition 
of humus due to such vegetation as dies and decays, and the entire absence 
of the puddling effect of heavy rain and of cultivation when wet, will result 
in a great improvement in the 41 richness” and the tilth of the soil 

But the effect of the competition of the jungle for water and food* and 
the poisonous effect of so many plants crowded into its neighbourhood, will 
do so much damage to the bush that, if such conditions persist for long, re¬ 
covery when* the jungle is removed may be very slow. 

Of even more importance is the probability of the establishment of un¬ 
desirable weeds in the area. Among the weedk which will certainly establish 
themselves are various grasses with deep long underground stems, such as 
thatch (7 mferata aiundiitaccati ), and Kohuan grass ( Saccharum s pon- 
taneuni ). Quick growing trees, and shrubs such as ‘‘Eutuka” ox wild 
rhododendron iMelaufonw) 'will also establish themselves in a sineje 

wmn* 
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Apart from the labour involved in digging out shrubs and small trees, 
it would in many cases require years of cultivation and green cropping to 
free, from undesirable weeds, land which had been allowed to relapse into 
jungle. To prevent this state of affairs it will be desirable to establish, 
among the tea, plants which possess if possible all the following properties : 

(1) Easy removal when required, 

(2) Rapid and vigorous ^abit of growth which will enable the plant to 

complete with and suppress jungle. 

(3) It should be a tall plant, because tea does not suffer from shade 
unless it be very dense, and actually benefits from light shade, 
while shade wiU keep down the worse types of jungle. Low- 
growing plants, such as cowpeas, etc., will not keep down the 
growth of tall grasses, which, would grow through and above the 
l®w plant, and a low plant growing into the tea bush will do it 
more damage than a tall plant branching above it, 

{4) It should be a leguminous plant which will not only be 
largely self-supporting in respect of nitrogen, but will also actu¬ 
ally enrich the soil in this respect. 

(5) It should, if possible, provide a crop of some monetary value, but 
in the case under consideration this is of minor importance, 
since if the crop produced is of considerable value, inter-culti¬ 
vation and other attention can be afforded for the area. 

The plant which most nearly fulfils all these conditions is Arhar * 
(“Cajanus indicus ”.)Boga medeloa (“ Tephrosia Candida”) is generally 
not so rapid in growth, but might be substituted on poorer soils where 
Arhar does not grow vigorously. 

Dhaincha (Sesbania aculeata) would do quite well for oue year, but 
would not often be very satisfactory it it had to be left for a second season. 

Neither of the latter provide a seed crop of any value, while a crop of 
value as food would always be obta ; ned from Arhar, although in many 
districts insect attack may render the‘crop a small one, 

indigo, although not so quick growing or hardy, also fulfils the neces¬ 
sary conditions very fairly ; but the crop whether of leaf manufacture of 
dye, or of seed for sale, or for futUr&nse, is of sufficiently high value to 
warrant more expense and attention than is contemplated in the case of the 
other plants. 

Sowing should be in every line, at the rate of about 4 seers per acre. 
Land should be clean at time of sowing ; and sowing should anticipate the 
ear-ly rain, probably March would geh§rally prove best. 

At this seed rate the plants would be closer than necessary, and it 
would he advantageous to thin out to about 6” apart when the p’ants reach 
the* height of the bushes. The plants pulled out should be left on the 
surface of the soil, and this mulch will be of considerable assistance in 
keeping down weeds. 

If it is decided that the plantii^ 6f green crop among ihe tea is -too 
expensive, some effort to keep down the jungle should still be made. 
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Probably it would Drove cheapest, aud at the same time fairly effica¬ 
cious, if the jungle were s ckled whenever it reaches the height of the tea. 
The cut jungle should be left lying on the grouud between the bushes. 

In bushes so left unpacked, particularly if heavily shaded, it is to be 
expected that sides ” will be altogether lost. When the area is again 
taken into cultivation, it is probable that the branches approaching the 
hor.octal will have either died or become so weak that they kre better 
cut away. Since sections showing healthy, Hushing sides will probably 
not be chosen for abandonment, it is probable that this loss of side will 
prove of little practical importance: and the small number of nearly 
perpendicular, straight, healthy branches will provide a fine framework on 
which to build up a healthy wide bu«h. 

H. R, C. in 

the “ Indian Tea Association Scientific Department Quarterly Journal.” 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ceylon Tea. 

The following figures showing exports of Ceylon Tea by rail to stations 
in Southern Ind a via Talaimannar, are taken from the 41 Ceylon Chamber 
of Commerce” weekly price current, dated 7th and 14th March, 1921 


Kamaad 

• •• 

lbs. 

298 

Karaikkal 

Ml 

92 

Dhanushkodi 

Ml 

50 

Cannanore 

Ml 

5,600 

Tirur 

Ml 

160 

Palghat 


550 

Tinnevelly 

t •• 

140 


Total... 

6,890 


Coffee Prices, 

The tendency at home is undoubtedly downwards, but there has been a 
firm market locally, and good coloured coffee has been sold at Rs. 51. 
There are few sellers owing to the temptation of cheap freights and ldw( 
exchange to send Coffee to Londou. Messrs. Leslie and Anderson, however* 
point out that the first arrivals of New Crop East India Coffee did not 
attract much competition, and they do not therefoie expect that values will 
be maintained, A small lot of Faith Coffee fetched high prices 118s for 
“A”s, 109s for “B”s and !2is for P. B., but other marks averaged only 95s 
to 113s for to 100s for u B”s, and 95s to 110s for “P.B,”s. 

Although fine Coffees attracting the home trade may be likely to sell well* it 
looks as'if Rs. 51 out here has quite equal attraction if it can^be maintained 
which, however, is doubtful. 

The U. Pi A. S, I* Gazette* 

Will subscribers please note that the Chingleput Division of the Labour 
Departmental be closed entirely from 31st March, 1921. 

Mr. B.-P. Tailyour having left the service, he will be succeeded bjr 
Mr. A, H- Mackie, and the Head Quarters of the Madura Division will bf 
transferred to Srivilliputtur from 1st April, 1921, 

Mr. W. J. A, Lechler has been elected Honorary Secretary {$m tea } 
of the Shevatoy Planters’ Association, vice Mr, H, S. Dtckins resigned. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Qeflon Labour. 

In view of the rumours prevalent regarding the return of coolies from 
Ceyleo, it is interesting to note that Mr,,Scoble Nicholson, Ceylon Labour 
Commissioner, in the '* Planting Gazette” for March, puts the number repatrK 
ated from 30th November to 22nd January at 4,940. Bow many of these have 
<come over in the ordinary course to visit India, or to recruit, or how many 
have been discharged from their estates with instructions to return to India 
it is difficult, he says, to ascertain. 

Emigration* 

For the same period the Ceylon Labour Commissioner states the 
number of coolies actually despatched to Ceylon through the Commis¬ 
sion was 3,272, Up to 15th February he had received orders to stop re- 
•cruiting new coolies from estates comprising no less than 1,29,796 acres. 

l»oss on Rice. 

According to the ** Planting Gazette/ 4 statistics relating to loss oa 
dee show that ia "2$ Districts, off aff acreage of 552, ZS 1 acres* the loss by 
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issuing rice at a price below cost was Rs. 10,497,294, or Rs. 19*00 per acre. 
The highest loss was Rs. 29i per acre in Upper Hewaheta, where 4,201 acres 
lost Rs. 123,922, and the lowest in Galle, where 24,626 ac.es lost Rs, 222,146, 
an average of Rs. 9*02 per acre. The period to which these retires relate is 
not stated. 

Coffey Prices, 

Our Coffee cable foretells a better market at home. Locally prices 
continue firm., with very little good coffee available. Messrs. Peirce Leslie 
and Coy.. ..rite that there are buyers of good Nilgiri, or Shevaroy, or 
Mysc r e at Rs. 50/51 ex bags ex works, but there are no sellers. Aunamalai is 
not n h enquired for at present. 

Messrs. R. J. Rouse an^ Coy., in their Lc jn report, dated 3rd 
March say the market has given way under the increased weight of coffee, 
We take the following from t u e sales :— 


MARK O. 


A. 


B. 


c. 


P. 

T. 

Corringabetta 

«•« 

59 

100 

28 

93 

2 

60 

16 

105 6 57 

Muskeil Be ah 

• »« 

32 

113/6 

23 

10 r 


57 


110 6 57 

Sul Beechlands 

• • • 

26 

99 

17 

J 

L 

56 


98 4 56 

Craig’., Eliza 


53 

100 

27 

n 

2 

ns 

S 

ns 3 ns 

Hope Bamboo 


25 

99 

16 

95 

1 

56 

-i 

98 3 56 

Wata Kadu 


6 

ns 

9 

8S 

1 

ns 

2 

ns 1 ns 

Jumboor VB 


30 

109 

36 

97 

4 

75 

10 

118 4 57 

Faith 

«•« 

12 

118 

21 

109 

2 

ns 

3 

121 2 ns 

^’dorado 


31 

110 

IS 

ns 

o 

ns 

7 

113 2 ns 

Dubarry Bamboo 

• ti 

34 

100‘ 

26 

ns 

3 

ns 

7 

101 4 n$ 

Cannon Kadu 


22 

103 

16 

93 a 

2 

62 

5 

107 3 58/6 

Yemmagoondi 

Mf 

58 

99 

38 

90 

3 

57 

10 

101 6 61 


The S, I, P. B. Fund. 

The financial year of the U. P A. 5, I. having just"closed, the Secre¬ 
tary issues a resume of the results of the appeals issued, the new rules 
framed, and in short the general reorganisation of the Benevolent Fund. 
One Association boasts that every European resident of the district is a 
member, of which four are life members, and several are giving donations in 
addition to their subscriptions. This is probably a record for any one 
d-strict—100% efficient, 

I District Sports. 

We understand tL match High Range versus Anamalais * ,; l| be 
played at Munnar on Sua< ay, April 10th. T. e day previously there is to a 
cricket match between the two teams. An endeavour is being made to 
play off the Group Cmatches either at Coimbatore or in the Nilgiris, at 
the same time, also about 9th April. We have yet to he ir if G 'p “ A " 
have fixed a date. 

The late Mr. W, A. Asher, 

We-bad no idea that this well known Peermade Planter’s illness was 
so serious, and were very shocked to hear of bis death A Kotagiri on Monday 
last. We extend our deepest sympathy to his widow and daughter, who, 
we believe, are at borne, and to his sis er who nursed him in his last illness. 
Mr, Asher came to Travaucore from Ceylon some 12/15 years age. and was 
• for some time Manager of Teekoy -Estate, near Mundakayam. He took over 
■ the Peermade Tea Company’s place, Cheenthalar, about 1917 and this very 
fine property owes much to his capable management. He married a sister 
of Mr. R. Harley, the Mundakayam planter, and was till recently visiting 
Agent of Kutikal, He will be sadly'missed in the two districts, as well as by 
a very large circle of planting friends all over South India. 
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UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary’s Report No. 13* 


Coimbatore, 

31st March, 1921* 


1. Indian Tea Cess. —Under the Indian Tea Cess Amendment Act 
l of 1921, the Indian Tea Cess Committee have ashed the Government of 
Ttidta to raise the cess to four annas per 100 lbs. on all tea exported from 
India as from the 1st April, 192 , The Department of Industries, Govern¬ 
ment of India, have asked this Association if it agrees to the proposed in¬ 
crease. The Executive Committee have decided that, as wa asked for the 
Act to he amended, the Association must agree to the proposal, and the 
Government of India have been notified accordingly. 

2. Sot'TH Indian Planters’ Benevolent Flnd.— The following is 
an analysis of the support given this Fund during the year closing to-day, 
and compares with 153 subscriptions amounting to Rs, 5,440 received sa 
1919-1920 — 


Name of Association, Number who Amount. 


Anamalais 


Subscribed, 

50 

Rs. 

<520 

A. 

O 

K 

0 

Bababud ns 


6 

60 

0 

e 

Central Travaucore 


20 

2-15 

0 

0 

Cooig 


6 

175 

G 

c 

Evanen Devans 


19 

235 

G 

G 

Muodakayam 


17 

545 

8 

0 

N ngiris 


•f 

230 

G 

0 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 


9 

90 

Q 

0 

North Mysore 


2. 

20 

Q 

0 

Sbevaroys 

South Travancore 

»*» 


250 

O 

0 

Don 


9 

165 

6 

0 

South Mysore 

a** 

21 

420 

0 

0 

West Coast 

• ». 

2 

25 

0 

0 

Wynaad 

n. 

10 

125 

0 

0 

Combined Tiavancore 

• *« 


1,000 

0 

0 

C. P. A S I, Staff 


9 

100 

0 

0 

Harrisons and Crosfteld 


2 

240 

Q 

0 



185 

k 

14 

0 


The Anamalais has the distinction q* being the only District io which 
nvecy planter and man connected with planting supported the Fund. The 
total benevolences granted during the same period was Rs. 6,300, so that, 
although it is satisfactory to note the increased interest taken in the Fuad, 
the amount received is considerably less than the amount paid out. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Asst, Secretary* 
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SOIL DRAINAGE, 

This article is not written as a‘complete dissertation on the difficult 
and complicated problem o£ soil drainage, but rather as a short note in 
which are mentioned some of the more important points, in order to 
stimulate a greater interest in this, one of the most important of agricul¬ 
tural operations. Too little attention is often given to this problem, doubt¬ 
less because * it means a very large expenditure of money. On the other 
hand it must be realised that, until a soil is properly and efficiently drained, 
it is impossible for it to be in the best condition for yielding maximum crop 
returns, and in fact it is often the controlling factor that retains the crop at 
its present low level. Before, however, it is possible to arrange a drainage 
scheme for a garden, it is necessary to fully appreciate exactly what is re¬ 
quired and expected. What is meant by drainage r Certainly not the mere 
cutting of drains at certain intervals in an area. The drainage of an area 
of soil implies the removal from the soil of excess water that is not required, 
and the means employed to bring this about is the drainage system. Some 
few soils, owing to climatic conditions, their geographical situation and their 
physical conditions, etc., eliminate excess water naturally and without any 
artificial aid, but this is not so in the vast majorily of cases. Natural drain¬ 
age as a general rule is insufficient to meet the requirements in this direc¬ 
tion of the tea plant, which is. or should be, deep rooting if it is to resist the 
varying extremes of climatic conditions that pertain to North East India. 

Since drainage, then, is the removal of excess water from the soil, it is 
necessary to enquire what is excess water. Any naturally situated piece of 
soil particles made up of small pieces of rock and mineral matter and or¬ 
ganic matter, etc , patched together in a more or less loose manner, leaving • 
in between the particles interstices which can be filled with fluid substances 
such as air or water. If such interstices are completely filled with water the 
soil is water*saturated. For agricultural purposes it is necessary that these 
interstices be filled partly with air and partly with water, the water being in 
the form of a film spread over the solid particles. Such water is held 
together as a film by capillary force, and cannot be removed by drainage. 
The amount of water so held in a soil varies with the type and class of the 
soil. As the amount of water increases, so the force retaining it entirely as 
a film becomes*less, until a point is reached where what may be termed free 
water is present, that is to say wafer that can be removed by drainage, and 
the object of drainage is to remove such water, for its presence in the soil 
means that it is occupying space between the soil parfcles that should be 
filled with air, a'nd aeration of tfye soil is in consequence deficient. It 
will be noted that film water canpot be removed by drains, and film 
water is able to supply the full need of a growing plant, provided the 
root formation of the plant has suitably developed, which can only 
be when the soil is sufficiently aerated. A soil that at one time is 
unduly filled with* water and at another time has no excess water will not 
permit of proper root growth, and plants in such soils often suffer severely 
from drought. There is with all soils a certain definite water content that 
renders the soil in its best physical condition. This point is readily re¬ 
cognised by expert gardeners from the feel and appearance of the soil, and 
it is then in the best condition possible for producing maximum plant 
growth. The water content of the soli at this point is known as the optimum 
water content, and it is as close to this po.nt as possible that it is desirable 
to keep the water content of a soill A soil in which the water content is 
below this point is unduly dry, and above this point the soil contains too 
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much water. The optimum water content of soils varies considerably 
according to tbeir nature, but is lower with sandy soils than with clay. In 
the case of a peat bbeel it is very much higher than with clays. As instances, 
the following may be cited of tea soils :— 

A sandy soil has an optimum water content of about 15°i. 

A clay soil has an optimum water content of about 20^ 

It has already been explained that excess of water in a soil means a 
deficiency of aeration in the soil, but this is not the only ill effect arising 
from insufficient drainage. Excess water aids in the formation of pans in a 
soil, formed largely of iron and aluminium silicate*-* and this is easily 
noticed on many insufficiently drained tea soils. Excessive quantity of water 
in a soil increases soil acidity, partly in a direct manner, but also indirectly 
by bringing about lack of aeration aud the prevention of oxidation, and by 
modifying the development of the various forms of micro-organisms in the 
soil. It also causes certain plant food substances which, in a well aerated 
soil, would be in the soil solution to be removed from solution either by 
precipitation or absorption. Nitrogen, potassium and phosphorus can all 
thus be rendered non-available for the use ot the plant. The non-avadabi- 
lity of the plant food in a soil is a very general feature of many of the 
badly drained areas of tea. It may be noted that manures, added to such 
soils usually exert, but little influence on the tea. They are rendered non- 
available. The general effect, then, of non-drainage of a soil is to render 
the plants growing there unhealthy, and much more liable to disease attack. 
To mention but one or two of the pests and blights that are more commonly 
in evidence on such plants ; 

Red spider, Red rust, Root diseases, Mosquito blight, and, on Sau trees, 
canker. 

It is of course obvious to everyone that a low lying piece of land, sur* 
rounded by higher land, where water stands after rain, is in need of drain** 
age, bat it is not always so obvious to casual observation that level land or 
land gently sloping is in need of drainage, and still less obvious if the land is 
at a steep slope, and the remark is often heard '* such and snch a piece of 
land can*t want drainage, it is naturally drained.” This is, in the majority 
of cases, not correct and a further study at al times of the year of the water 
conditions in the soil will soon reveal the fact* Another class of soil that id 
often supposed by reason of its situation to be drained is a high plateau. Io 
some cases the top soil on the plateau is of a good open texture, but under¬ 
neath, at no great depth, is a subsoil of a clayey nature, and this may bo 
saucer*shaped, deeper towards the centre of the plateau, and nearer 
the surface at the edges. *The water is then held in, and the whole drainage 
is towards the centre where the water accumulates. On plateau land the 
permanent water level is often very far below the surface even in the rains^ 
but, on account of the close texture of the subsoil, the water that accumulates 
in the top soil cannot percolate sufficiently rapidly through the subsoil and 
in districts where rainfall is very heavy in a few months of the year, as ia 
the Duars, where 200 inches may be precipitated in abont 3 months, the 
water accumulates in the surface so 1 to such an extent that the soil becomes 
almost saturated. Such soils can only deal successfully with a very evenly 
distributed rainfall without any heavy precipitation. Badly drained soils 
owing to the bushes being shallow rooted suffer more from drought than well 
•drained sfcils, and' this is particularly noticeable in the case of heavy clay 
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soils. Another feature of badly drained soils is that the early flushes of the- 
iea bushes are good, but that later on, commencing for example with the third 
flush and continuing until September, the flushes are not as good and as 
heavy as they should be. This is due to the advent of the monsoon and the 
heavy rainfall leading to waterlogged soil, drainage being insufficient to re¬ 
move it rapidly enough. 

Many times emphasis has been laid upon a form of cultivation that n 
clay soil districts having a heavy rainfall is often practised, and that is light 
hoeing when the soil is thoroughly wet. It has been the writer’s misfortune 
to see hoeing being done on a clay soil whilst heavy rain was actually fall¬ 
ing and had been doirg so for some hours during the monsoon period and 
when the soil would certainly be nearly saturated. It has been repeatedly" 
pointed out that this puddles the soil and effectually prevents proper drain¬ 
age and aeration. The reason for do ng this that is often given is to find 
■employment for the coolies, but it is surely Dossible to find a form of cultiva¬ 
tion, i . e„ forking or hand weeding that shall not be doing damage to the soil; 
drainage also can generally be improved, and this work is easy during the 
rates. 

A form of cultivation that is with great advantage employed on tea 
gardens is trenching, and this does a very great amount of good in ameliorat¬ 
ing soil conditions, but there are certain points to be noted in this connec¬ 
tion. Oo sloping land, if trenches are made on the contour, they act as catch 
water drains, and on heavy toils, or soils not sufficiently well drained, may 
and do cause the retention of water in the soil during the wet weather. On 
the other hand trenches cut at right angles to the drains and to within 6 
inches of the drain sides greatly assist the removal of water. An effective 
and satisfactory manner of improving drainage on soils where the permanent 
water level is well below the surface is by growing deep rooting trees. 
What particular kind of tree should be planted needs the careful 
attention of garden managers. For instance, on some gardens Sail 
trees do well and the root system develops deeply, but in other cases it 
develops almost entirely on the surface, and the tea in consequence 
usually suffers, or gains but very little benefit. In another instance that 
came before the writer rain trees (Pithecolobium samatt) were exert¬ 
ing a very beneficial influence on the tea by breaking up the subsoil and 
causing the tea to take deeper root, and by improving the soil drainage, 
yet this tree, as a rule, dees not have any good effect upon tea. In areas in 
which drains are about to be made it is of essential importance, in most 
places, that correct levels be first obtained by means of surveying instru¬ 
ments. It is impossible, on gently sloping or undulating laud, to determine 
by the eye the most suitable direction for the drains. It is also of impor¬ 
tance that, when drains are made, they should be at a proper distance apart. 
Drains cut too far apart are often seen, with the result that the area is not 
efficiently drained. On heavy soil drains need to be cut at 20 feet distance, 
beyond this distance they are too far apart. On lighter soils the distance 
can be increased, but drains cut further than 40 feet apart cannot usually 
do the work required of them. Thfe depth of drains is also another matter 
of great importance, and 3 feet appears to be the minimum depth of practical 
advantage. When first draining a ‘water-logged section in which the roots 
are shallow, it is not always desirable to cut the drains to the full depth at 
Doce. They should be made in the first year to a depth six inches below 
the root depth, and each succeeding year deepened until a minimum of 
three feet is obtained, If made to the full depth at once, the bushes are 
liable to suffer until the roots have grown downwards. Another point that 
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needs to be remembered is that drains, once made, do not efficiently perform 
their duties for ever. The movement of the soil water towards the drains 
carries with it the finer clay particles of the soils, and these gradually ac¬ 
cumulate at the drain sides until the interstices of the soil become largely 
filled in by such small particles, and the rate of movement of water through 
the soil close to the drain side becomes very much restricted. This hap¬ 
pens more rapidly in soils containing large quantities of clay, and is not so- 
noticeable in soils where the finer particles of soil are absent. In such 
cases it is necessary to cut new drains in the adjacent line of tea, and when 
the sides of the new drains in their turn become clogged another drain can 
again be cut in the original line. 

In the tea districts the form of drains used has been almost entirely 
confined to open drains, but another form of drainage which has met with 
marked success in many countries is that known as tile drainage. It has 
not found use in tea, largely because of the initial expense, but it has 
certain definite advantages. One of great importance is the elimination of 
wash on slopes. The tiles, being buried beneath the surface of the soil, do 
not interfere with cultivation. This form of drainage, if tiles can be locally 
obtained, is worthy of careful consideration. 

A little book that has recently heen published entitled “ Drainage for 
Plantations,” by Claud Bald, will be of interest to planters in this connec¬ 
tion. 

r P. H. C. m 

the “ Quarterly Journal,” Indian Tea Assocation Scientific Department.] 


BAMBOO FOR PAPER-MAKING. 

The current number of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute contains a 
comprehensive and valuable article on the utilisation of bamboo for pa per- 
making. Bamboo has come much to the front in this connection during 
the last year or two, and it seems likely that in the near future the manu¬ 
facture of paper from this material.will be undertaken on a large scale in 
several countries. A British firm have been granted a concession for 
catting bamboo iu the Government - forests in Trinidad, and have also 
established a bamboo plantation there of 1,000 acres. Leases have 
been granted or applied for, for working bamboo forests in Burma, 
Madras, and other parts of India. In Indo-China, two factories, equipped 
on up-to-date lines, are actually manufacturing paper chiefly from bamboo. 
Paper made entirely from bamboo pulp is of high-class quality. On the 
whole it fs too^good for the manufacture of ordinary news-print, and is more 
suitable for the better grades of printing paper. 

The article gives an account of the general characters and distribution 
of bamboos, and a detailed statement jas to their occurrence and utilisation 
in various countries. The technical side of the subject is fully dealt with , 
particulars being given of the various methods which have been employed 
for the conversion of bamboo into paper-pulp. 
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WOOD FOR RUBBER SMOKING. 

B \ Dr, H. P, Stevens. 1 

We understand that the Conservator of Forests for the F. M. S has 
issued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Wood in the F, M. S; its Use, Misuse, and 
Future Provision.” A copy of this pamphlet has not reached us, but the 
November issue of The Planter deals with the matter at some length in its 
relationship to Rubber Planting. 

The Conservator is evidently “out” to restrict the consumption of wood 
by every possible means ?t his disposal, and its utilisation, even for rubber 
smoking, is criticised. Shortly, his argument appears to be that smoking ife 
unnecessary for the preparation of rubber, the quality is not improved, and 
consequently wood for such purposes is m sused and wasted. In support of 
this view we are referred to the method of preparation adopted by the U. S. 
Rubber Company of Sumatra, who do not smoke their rubber, and, as they use 
it themselves they are evidently of opinion that rubber is better if not smok¬ 
ed. The fact, however, that they consume their own product enables them to 
adopt an independent attitude, which is not possible in the case of a Company 
which has to dispose of its product m the open market. I drew attention to 
tbis most important consideration iu the last “ Bulletin, ” when discussing 
the merits of “ slab ” rubber (Bull Vol. No. 1). This point is also em¬ 
phasised in the article in The Planter . The Conservator of Forests remarks 
that“ It appears to me that unless it can be proved that the smoking of 
rubber renders it more valuable, some steps should be taken to prevent 
smoking.” Now smoking rubber does make it more valuable, for it prevent# 
mould, and mouldy sheets fetch an appreciably lower price than clean ones. 
The trouble with sheet rubber has always been the prevention of mould, 
coloured spotsJwhich are,.also due to a fungus) and other surface defects. 
In the early days all sorts of methods were tried to keep the rubber 
clean, including immersion in boiling water, which caused appreciable 
damage. It was not till smoking was introduced that clean sheet rubber 
could be produced regularly. As it is, any carelessness or want of skill may 
result ia a mould having developed ou sheets when they arrive in this 
country. The chemists of the R. G. A. have for some time been experi¬ 
menting with antiseptics to prevent mould, but so far with no success* 
Although smoked sheets may show mould, they never show the coloured 
spots or patches sometimes met with in crepe rubber. In this respect 
smoking is a very efficient disinfectant. The question of mouldy sheet and 
its effect on quality is discussed in an article in this Bulletin , from which 
it will be seen that the chemist of a rubber manufacturing Company in the 
U. S A. attaches great importance to freedom from mould. The general 
effect of mould growths and coloured spots in rubber is to reduce the rate 
©£ cure. It does not follow from this that the actual quality of the 
rubber is impaired. The effect of smoking is similar in its effect to mould, 
that is to say, the smoking tends to reduce the rate of cure. The reduction, 
however, is not great in the case of properly cored sheet, I have usually 
■found smoked sheet to cure appreciably faster than ordinary crepe rubber. 
Generally speaking, I think better results are obtainable from smoked sheets 
vthan crepe,*but this remark applies only to laboratory vulcanising tests. In a* 
rubber factory, so many other factors enter ihto consideration. As an in* 
stance of this I may refer to the article in the January “Bulletin” dealing 
with the dryness of plantation rubber. Smoked sheet, too, is never quite so 
clean as crepe rubber. In a factory using smoked sheet regularly, small pieces 
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of bark are met with every now and again, for, however carefully the latex is 
strained, freedom from particles of bark cannot be so certainly effected as 
by washing the rubber crepe. As a result, sheet rubber has to be washed by 
the manufacturers when used for certain purposes, whereas it is not neces¬ 
sary to rewash crepe rubber,. At the last Rubber Exhibition there was a 
considerable diversion of opinion among manufacturers as to whether crepe 
or sheet was the better rubber for general purposes. There were, however,’ 
exhibited motor lyres made from both sheet and crepe rubber. It is probably 
impossible to give a categorical answer to the question as to which is the 
better rubber because one is more suitable for one purpose, and the other 
for another purpose, Consequently manufacturers would feel the loss of a 
supply of sheet rubber if an enactment was carried through to prevent the 
use of wood for smoking. It has been suggested that slab or purified coagu- 
lum is a better rubber than either sheet or crepe, The quality of this rubber 
13 discussed in an article in this issue of the M Bulletin.’’ It is shown that, 
although curing rapidly, it varies very considerably in rate of cure, and the 
question arises whether the advantage of a,rapid"curing would not be more 
than counterbalanced by increased variability. It is understood that the 
method of preparation adopted by the U< S. Rubber Company is on these 
lines. As, however, they are preparing t£e rubber fqr their own purpose, 
they can standardise the preparation in a way which would be practically 
impossible in the case of rubber estates scattered all over the East, in 
different situations, with different facilities for rubber preparation. Variation 
in sheet and crepe rubber as hitherto preffered would be almost negligible 
compared with the variation introduced with slab rubber. I have not come 
across a statement as to the saving the Conservator would expect to realise 
if smoking were abolished, but, as much of the wood used consists of thinned 
out rubber trees and other waste timber oh the estate, we wouldffiardly e** 
pect that the saving would be very great. {The Bulletin , Feb. 192 h) 


Treatment of seeds with chemical 
Disinfectants. 

An article by Harry Braun, which appeared in the Journal of Agri¬ 
cultural Research , July 15, 1920, gives an interesting account of results 
obtained by him in experiments on a method of seed treatment whereby 
id jury to seeds, due to chemical disinfectants may be prevented, and the 
germicidal efficiency of these disinfectants may be increased. This method 
the author designates as the ‘ pre-soak ’ method. 

It is pointed out that the wide-spread use of formalin, copper sulphate^ 
and other germicides in the treatment of seeds for the control of seed-trans¬ 
mitted diseases, is generally fallowed by decreased and retarded seed germi¬ 
nation. Pathogenic organisms on the seed-coats, such as bacteria, fungus 
spores, or mycelia, are usually in a resting or dormant stage, and require 
the use of disinfectants in a fairly strong concentration—1 to SO for copper 
sulphate, and 1 to 200 or to 320 for formglin j these strong solutions often 
act detrimentally on the germinating seed. Even much weaker solutions 
exhibit retarding and killing citects on somejseeds. 

In the course of investigations on a bacterial disease of wheat, a new 
treatment of seed-wheat with formalin or with copper sulphate has been 
discovered, whereby seed injury due to these disinfectants ifc either eliminat¬ 
ed or reduced to a negligible minimum, while at the same time the bacteria 
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are* rendered more susceptible to the action of the disinfectant. The result 
has been accomplished by the application of a fundamental principle of 
bacteriology, and of an established law of pbysico-chemistry. The first is 
that micro-organisms in an active vegetative condition, or just resuming 
activity, are more susceptible to destructive agents than when in a dry or 
dormant state; the second is the law governing the diffusion of dissolved 
substances, whereby a solvent has a diluting effect on any stronger solution 
diffusing into it. 

In accordance with those principles, wheat seeds were first soaked in 
tap water for ten minutes, drained, and kept moist for some hours, then 
soaked thoroughly in formalin solution (1 to 400) for tea minutes, drained, 
and kept moist for some hours more. The first soaking was done in order 
•that the water absorbed might weaken the solution diffused into the cells, 
and so result in less injury being done to their germinating power. After 
this, numerous experiments were made varying the length of time daring 
which the seeds were kept moist, but always starting with a preliminary 
short plunge into water. 

As a result of these experiments, several facts seem to be established. 
.First, in all. cases, with each variety of wheat, barley, oats, aud maize tested, 
the pre-soak method minimized or eliminated the injury to seed germination 
due to the use of formalin or copper sulphate. Second, a marked stimula¬ 
tion of growth was usually produced. Third, the method proved folly 
efficient as a means of destroying or preventing the growth of the bacteria 
of the disease borne on the seeds, and can doubtless be applied for the 
prevention of other diseases. Fourth, the method is simple and adaptable 
Jo field conditions. 

The method of treatment which seemed to give the best results was as 
follows: oats, wheat and barley were soaked iu water for ten minutes, drain¬ 
ed and kept moist for six hours, then soaked in formalin solution tl to 320) 
for ten minutes, and covered for six hours more. Maize, which absorbs 
water much more slowly than the other cereals, and which is also less sus¬ 
ceptible to formalin injury, was given a ten-hour pre-soak—that is ten 
tniuittes in water, draining and covering for ten hours, followed by four 
hours formalin (1 to 200) treatment. 

The saturation of the seed cell and walls with water during the pre-soak 
period appears to be the factor counteracting the injurious effect on seed 
germination, by diluting the disinfectant beyond the point of injury, as it 
diffuses into the tissues. 

It may be noted that the actual stimulation of germination, which has 
been observed repeatedly in these trials, minimises, by shortening the time 
of germination, the danger of exposure to the attack of injurious organisms 
which may be present in the soil during this susceptible period. 

The use of the pre-soak method tends to increase the efficiency of the 
disinfectant, in that the pre-soaking stimulates dormant bacteria, and 
possibly fungi, into vegetative, activity, thereby rendering them extremely 
susceptible to the subsequent action of the disinfectant, 

Of West Indian crops, cotton, corn, and beans are, of course, sown by 
seed. The treatment of cotton seed with sulphate of copper solution before 
planting has been sometimes, and perhaps still is, practised for disinfecting 
purposes. The process noted above may perhaps be employed usefully 
wherever the presence of seed-borne pathogenic organisms may be sus* 
' pooled oa cotlou or other secd.^ Agricultural Newi*.” 
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Modern Methods for Experiments with Fertilizers 
and Manures. 

Under this heading Prof. John Sebellin, of the Agricultural University 
of Aas in Norway, discusses in the October number of the “Journal of Agri* 
cultural Science” (Vol. X , p. 415^ the important question of the planning of 
field experiments for comparing the effect of different manures and ferti¬ 
lisers on crop yield. 

C\porim a nts for the studv of a fertiliser problem must be compintive. 
In setting out a series of plots which are to receive different minimal treat¬ 
ment in order to compare certain manures, it is an indispensible condition 
that a complete homogeneity of the whole field exists before the manures are 
applied. In practice this can never be the case. The differences which 
normally exist in the fertility of an untreated field in its various regions may 
be enormous * they may even rise to more than 100 per cent. 

The manurial experiments which have been for many years carefully 
conducted at Rothamsted in England, and which have formed the classic 
model for similar experiments in all parts of the world, owe their reliability 
to the remarkable uniformity which fortunately exists in the soil of the trial 
fields. Such uniformity is, however, very rare, and experience has proved 
that a great number of agricultural experiments which have been and are 
still being carried on in various agricultural countries, are almost If not 
quite, valueless because of the fact. 

The recognition of the almost insurmountable difficulties which beset 
agricultural experiments caused Paul Wagner, of Darmstadt, more than 
forty years ago, to pronounce field trials valueless as a scientific method of 
research. Wagner developed the pot culture method as a substitute 
for the field plot method. With certain crops, such as the smaller cereals, 
the pot culture method led to high degrees of exactness, and was regarded 
by many investigators as the best way of ascertaining the value of any fertili¬ 
zer, In pot experiments it is possible to obtain approximate homogeneity of 
soil conditions, by filling the pots with soil of uniform composition, or by 
using sand which receives the fertilizers by being,watered with solutions 
of them. 

There are, however, certain problems connected with the fertilizers 
which cannot be solved by pot experiments at all events, the results of pot 
experiments have to be confirmed and controlled by field trials. To improve 
method of field experiment so as partly to correct the error due to unavoid¬ 
able lack of soil homogeneity, it has been proposed to make the plots so 
small that they can be repeated several times over the field. By a proper 
application of this principle errors due to soil heterogeneity may be consi* 
derably eliminated, butVen then it will not make field experiments satis¬ 
factory for very exact scientific researches. 

It is worthy of note, especially in connexion with the carrying out of 
agricultural experiments in the West ladies, that there is an important 
factor which obviously affects the reliability of plot experiments for 
testing the effect of various manurial treatment, or of comparing 
botanical varieties of plants* aotfMbat k tbe ai#e of the plant 
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which is to be used io the experiment. With a small plant, such 
as wheat, many hundreds of individuals may be grown on a few 
square yards of soil, and for this reason errors due to soil heterogeneity,and. 
to variation in the individuals themselves become greatly reduced. In 
arboriculturai experiments, on the other hand, it is almost impossible to 
eliminate errors due to the individual characteristics of the trees themselves, 
such as healthiness, degree of productivity, and hardiness; for such plots 
would have to be so large in order to include a sufficiently great number 
of individuals to reduce the error, that the acreage of a large experiment 
station might be used up in a single experiment. Large plots also mean 
large errors, due to soil heterogeneity. Thus, arboriculturai experiments be¬ 
come very mueh more difficult to carry out successfully’ than agricultural 
experiments. 

Statistical methods of examination of results obtained in field experi¬ 
ments go a long way to make the interpretation of results obtained from 
them trustworthy and informative, but the results must be handled by ex¬ 
perts, since they frequently offer many difficulties demanding special mathe¬ 
matical treatment for their interpretation. 

Recently, Professor Ehrinburg, of Gottingen, has proposed that every 
manurial field experiment is to be prepared with a control experiment, in 
which all the plots should be treated for a whole year exactly uniformly, 
without any sort of manure. Only if the crop from all the plots agree can 
the field be accepted as suitable for a further comparative experiment. It 
would be difficult, however, to find many fields which will stand this test, 
especially in hilly countries. 

It is to be realised, therefore, that soil heterogeneity is a thing to be re- 
cognised, and not evaded. With a suitable plant of not too great a size, the 
variations of the soil may be estimated by the use of a great number of con¬ 
trol plots adjacent to each of the trial plots. With wheat, this method, 
which is frequently known as the ‘ chess board* method, has given very 
reliable information, when the results obtained from it have been interpre¬ 
ted statistically. The idea was originally developed by Bastian Larsen, for 
comparing different varieties of plants, but it may be equally well applied 
to the study of fertilisers. Even if the different parts of a field lack uni¬ 
formity, the disadvantage will be annulled by the great number of control 
plots. 

As has already been mentioned, the size of the individual plots in an 
agricultural experiment will be determined partly by the nature of the plant 
used in the experiment. For small or medium sized plants, suchas cereals, 
forage grasses and perhaps sugar-cane, 1/20 acre is most convenient. In the 
case of arboraceous plants, there appears to be no definite information as to 
the most advantageous area for the trial plots, since, up to the present time, 
very few trust-worthy field experiments with trees have been performed. 

From the above account it becomes evident that great care and fore¬ 
thought must be exercised in planning and laying out agricultural experi¬ 
ments. Too little attention has been paid in the past to the intricacies of 
the problem, and much money and time have thereby been wasted. 


(Is H, in the Agricultural News f ) 
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THE PROPHET, HIS MANTLE. 

BY 

TRENT VALE. 

The art of prophesying is a lost art. It can’t be done nowadays. In 
olden times the mantle of the ancient prophets would descend upon the 
shoulders of all kinds of interesting people and enable them to see clearly 
into the future. Quite clearly. 

But that was years and years ago. The mantle has been mislaid. Per¬ 
haps the last of the prophets was a trifle careless, and never troubled to get 
it back from the dhobv. 

Anyway it’s lost. And, considering the enormous comineieial possibili 
ties that were lost with it, one is very surprised that an organised and 
sustained effort has never been made to recover it. 

Of course there are millions and millions of prophets in every countty 
in the world ready and willing to tell yon all about the future of everything, 
but the point is that they are no good at the job. They never guess th^ 
right answer. And, if you accept their statements as to what the future holds 
In store and act accordingly, the only thing you can be reasonably sure of is 
that you are going to get left. 

At the head of this cohort of present day prophets is the College Pro- 
fessor of Economics, who works out your problem with the aid of Todhuo- 
ter’s Theory of probabilities and his own complete ignorance of events 
subsequent to De hello Gallico , whilst towards the tail of the list comes the 
languid lady with the peroxide hair and Egyptian cigarette, who casts vour 
horoscope through a sphere of Japanese glassware and informs you 
that a dark man is coming across the water. 

But by far the most prominent figure amongst this collection of clever 
people is the well-nourished, jovial fellow who occupies the most comfortable 
chair in the club,* and whose sole stock in trade is a knowing look. And 
what this prophet can achieve with that knowing look, in the way of being 
stood whiskies and sodas, has got to be seen to be believed. 

But no matter to which of these people you apply for information as to 
the future, the answer’s a lemon as regards providing a basis on which to 
found a commercial proposition. 

To prove which one has only to consider the past twelve months in 
Ceylon. 

During the first quarter, roughly speaking, of last year, the three staple 
products, Tea, Rubber and Cocoanuts, were all doing very well indeed. 
Prices were high, prospects good, and there was a general atmosphere of 
prosperity throughout the whole Island, 

Daring the next six months one of those products was destined to rise 
to a record of prosperity, whilst the other two were to fall almost to a record 
of adversity, 

What a priceless opportunity for a rising young prophet to found such 
a reputation for reliable clairvoyance as would enable him to start in busi, 
ness on his own account. 

But unfortunately there was no mathematical prophet to warn US that, 
if we continued to add to the surplus stocks of tea and rubber at home, those 
sttrrolus stocks would become still larger. Neither was there a financial 
prophet at hand to tell us that the result of adding to those surplus stock*? 
would be g fall In prico, 
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It was not until the catastrophe was upon us that the prophets got 
really busy. And then we were amazed to learn that they had known all 
along what was going to happen. They had known in May what was to 
happen in June, but they didn’t tell us till July. Which was really very 
irritating of them. 

After that the burning question of the hour was of course how to meet 
the unpleasant situation which we, through lack of proper prophetic guidance, 
ourselves had brought about. 

Eventually we decided to adopt a policy of restriction of output. This 
was the easiest, simplest and most straightforward way out of the difficulty, 
and was altogether a splendid idea, At least we thought so at the lime, and 
none of our local prophets got up on their hind legs to tell ns otherwise. 
Vet. in'the light of subsequent happenings it’s, pretty evident that oncejmore 
they’ve sold us a pup. 

Just look at the borrid unkind things the people at home have been 
saying about us ever since. To listen to them anyone would think that we 
are simply profiteers, holding up supplies on purpose to create an artificial 
market. 

In the English Review for December last, Sir Leo Chioz/a Money 

says 

“ The position which obtains in tea and in rubber is an object lesson 
in the antisocial character of the world’s existing organization of produc- 
tion and distribution.” 

And, alter describing the steps which have been taken to put into force 
restriction of output, he goes on to say 

“ It is curious to observe that not a word of criticism of these attempts 
to fight cheapness by curtailing output has appeared in any of the organs 
which have, for the past two years, screamed at the British workman for not 
producing more. > 

More production has become a parrot cry, but it is directed not to those 
who condition output but to the humble ' working units of production who 
wield neither capital nor managing power. 

The fight against cheapness is a fuht agaiost plenty, against industrial 
health, against social content. 

How is it possible to lecture labour on limitation and Ca* Canny when 
this sort of thing is going on ?” z 

Well, that’s pretty thick, isn’t it ? But that’s not nearly the worst. 
Oncethese people start in to air their views about restriction of output, they 
don’t sick to the point. They drag in alt kind of other things as well. 
For instance one fellow asks: — 

“ How is it that these industries (i e., Tea and Rubber planting) 
which have enjoyed many years of prosperity should come within an ace of 
bankruptcy after less than twelve months adversity ? Where were the 
reserves which a prudent business man would have built up against the 
occasional lean season which is bound to occur when one is dealing with the 
product of soil and climate?’* Andfcrfind you, when it comes to the question 
of reserves, it’s not a bit of use talking about the additions to the Superin¬ 
tendent’s bungalow or the new road to the factory; these kind of people 
simply will not understand. 

The total amount of criticism which has been levelled at our long- 
suffering, illused, misgui4ed heads would fill aflbook, in fact it would fill twp 
baoke f but there not ^mucb^objaqt in quoting^further from jt, 
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But doesn’t this piove that the type of piophet we have m Ceylon is 
jnbt about the mouldiest dud on earth t 

Really you know it almost looks as if we shall have to cease relying on 
other people and try to get into the way of looking ahead ourselves. Of 
course wc should find it fearfully difficult at first, because we’ve never had 
any experience, but after all we couldn’t very well make more mistakes in the 
future than we have done in the past, could we ? 

What a splendid thing it would be if some clever fellow would start a 
correspondence course of instruction in “ How to look ahead.” You know 
the idea, twelve easy lessons and little pink books and all that kind of thing. 
Now wouldn’t that be nice ? (. Indian Scientific Agriculturist ,) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents .] 

Coffee Prices* 

Dear Sir,—I would ask you to publish this letter as a necessary protest 
against the use tor rather the misuse) you have made of the adjective 
Exhorbitant in connection with coffee prices-fiJide the first leaderette 
para in your issue of 19th March, 1921. I consider, and feel sure many 
will agree with me, that the same is both grossly misleading and utterly 
unjustifiable—had it appeared in the pages of say M The Gutter Grocers’ 
Gazette and Dealers’ Directory ” it would have been unwarrantable, though 
possible understandable, as an attempt on the part of Distributors to gull 
the unfortunate consumers into the belief that their ways originated with 
the equally unfortunate Producers—but that it should appear in an ostensibly 
authoritative position in the pages of a Producers’ Organ is unpardonable, 
especially in view of the fact that it apparently comes from the pen of one 
whose duty it is to foster the interests of the Producers not to traduce the 
latter. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C, H. GODFREY. 

Note by Editor, P. C.*—We are quite prepared to agree that the word 
exhorbitant M was perhaps a journalistic hyperbole for the rosy reports 
previously received from London concerning New Crop Prices. Bui we do 
not think it quite so bad as the adjectives “ grossly” and “ utterly” with 
which our correspondent Hays us, The remedy Is worse than the disease, 

PULLANGODE ESTATE, 

28th March, 1921. 

Rubber Restrictions. 

Dear Sir,—Owing to my being away, I have only Just seen the M P, C-’ 1 
of February 5th and succeeding dates. 

I agree in the main with your Editorial of the 5th ultimo. It is practi* 
caliy only another way of putting what Is contained in my letter appearing in 
your issue of that date, except your second paragraph, with reference to 
farther restriction. Malaya and Ceylon must certainly lead the way, and if 
they decide to increase restriction to 50% we are surely still doing our duty, 
^and more, by remaining at 25%. If S. India restricts 50% her cost per lb. 
will be so high that she will have to almost totally shut down, as she has uot 
got the reserves that Malay and Ceylon have to fall back on. This would be 
a Gilbertiao policy, since it would benefit nobody. I am not arguing 
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about when it conies to the last ditch, and we have to close down through 
lack of funds; some Estates apparently have reached that stage already, 
and then there is obviously nothing More to be said, but I think it wise 
pphcy to hold on as long as ever possible for the sake of the goodwill of 
one’s stafl and labour. 

S. India only sends home without rbstrictiou about 4,000 tons of rubber 
pei year, against Malay and Ceylon 350,000 tons. The stocks in 
London at present are 60,000 tons. One has only to look at these figures 
to see that, if S. India shat down entirely to-morrow it would make no 
diiterenefe to the market price of rubber, so let us restrict in fairness for the 
sake of co-operation, but don’t let’s flatter ourselves we aie thereby influenc¬ 
ing prices. 

I was reading this morning the reports of two Ceylon Rubber Com¬ 
panies for the past season. They both produced close on 500 lbs. per 
acre (with restriction at the end of the year), and their costs, deducting 
expenditure on manuring, were 34 cents per lb. They spent, respectively, on 
manuring 11 cents and 3 cents per lb., and they paid dividends of 10 ( o and 
20 °o and carried big sums to reserve, depreciation, furlough accounts, etc. 
These are two ordinary companies in Kalutara, both of which I know per¬ 
sonally, Now it is obvious we cannot begin to compete with these people, 
so why penalise ourselves by restricting to the same extent ? 

As regards my figures, which you say are not of much use, I think (I am 
not good at arithmetic) that 6d. at 14 rupees to the £ sterling is equivalent 
to 35 cents (not 22 cents as you reckon). Thus my figures show a net gain 
of 3i cents not a loss *c£ 9l cents as estimated by you, so your arguments 
which are based on these figures fall flat. I would also point out that freight 
and home charges come to only 2l d. or less, not 31 d. as mentioned by you, 
aud this further invalidates your argument. It would appear that it is 
your figures which are not of much use. 

In reply to 11 C, P.”, I get the prices of rubber from the Madras Mail 
and from a weekly circular, Daily Prices Current , sent by the “ Rubber 
Trade Association of London.” They agree very closely. I find Is. 2d. 
was the price quoted at that date, and now I see it is Is. I assume it is for 
F. A, Q. (Fair Average Quality) which means ordinary good grade sheet. It 
is absurd to think that a price would be quoted which was only obtained 
tor a few chests. I don’t suggest restriction should be removed—it is an 
urgent necessity—but I do strongly think that in all justice Malay aud 
Ceylon should bear the brunt of it, for reasons which I have stated. I am 
sorry I can’t tell “ C. P.” that stocks are diminishing, as the papers keep 
on telling us otherwise, but as they are at present 60,000 tons, 
S. India, with a total yearly output of 4,000 tons, can hardly have much 
effect on them. It has been said that we must not start making distinctions, 
which is quite right as a general principle but fallacious in the present 
instance, where widely separated countries are concerned. A sliding scale 
of restriction would perhaps be best, bdlow 200 lbs. per acre no restriction, 
200 to 300 10° o , 300 to 400 20* o, and above 400 25°o. Minor distinctions 
between Estate and Estate could not be tolerated. 

I am afraid Mr, Norman’s suggestions are not practical, how¬ 
ever nice they may be m theory, Most estates won't shut down till 
they have got to through lack of money, and anyhow what good would it 
do if the whole S. India acreage shut down to-morrow, unless Malay and 
Ceylon had already done so. Legislation is the only thing that would make 
them do so, and that the Secretary of State has lately said he will not grant. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sigucd) 5-P, EATON, 
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, THE TRAIT ANCORE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

We have received the Report on the operations of the Department of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, Travancore, for the year 1095 M. E, correspond¬ 
ing to 1919—1920 A. D m which is of some interest to planters generally, and 
particularly to those who are resident in that State. The development of 
the department, and for that matter of many others, in Travancore, com¬ 
pares favourably with that of any other State and progress, although 
perhaps less meteoric than in some instances, has been steady enough, 
based on proper lines and generally working surely towards a highly efficient 
organisation. If oaly the State is as ‘fortunate in its selection of the sub¬ 
ordinate personnel as it is in its Director of Agriculture—Dr, Kunjan 
Pillai—ultimate success is assured, and a lasting benefit will have been con¬ 
ferred "on the Travancore public. 
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This gradual evolution has resulted, in the year under review, in the 
establishment of agricu tural circles, two of which have already been formed, 
and it is hoped to complete this organisation by the formation of three or 
four more circles in the near future, The staff has been increased during 
the year by ihe appointment of four additio lal agricultural Sub-Inspectors, 
one Poultry Expert, and one Mechanic. The Mycologist, whose appoint¬ 
ment we welcomed last year, has been given an assistant temporarily, for one 
year, and he will be in charge of the newly opened cardamom experimental 
station in the High Range. A pepper farm also has been opened at Koni. 

The rainfall statement is of some interest, and is worthy of comparison 
by planters in Travancore with Estate records. Peermade gives 181'88 
inches and Devicolam 142*81. Kottayam 140*01 and Moovattupuzha 142*61. 
With the exception of Parur, (which had a 4 months drought), all the 
stations registered rain in 11 months- out of the 12 except Moovattupuzha, 
where it rained in 10 mootbs out of the 12. If we would make a suggestion 
regarding the statement, it would be that the Director should give also the 
number of days in each month on which rain fell. As the figures stand, the 
distribution would appear to be better than is usually experienced in plant* 
ing districts, and here again we would repeat a previous suggestion of ours, 
that the Director would do well to get returns from more planting distiicts, 
where, we are sure, estates would oblige by sending him their usually 
reliable figures. 

The soil surveys in two taluks were completed, and a fresh survey 
started in one taluk. They show the characteristic deficiency of Phosphoric 
Acid in Travancore soils and the presence of a high proportion of clay. 

The Mycologist seems to have been hampered by the non-arrival of 
appliances ordered from England, and was mainly concerned with the 
cocoanut palm disease and the cardamom disease. The latter has been 
found to be caused by a parasite belonging to a species of Didymella, The 
experimental station at Goodampara in the High Range is engaged in 
finding out practical melhods to combat the disease. The following 
experiments were started:— 

(a) Raising healthy seedlings in a nursery isolated from the infected 
area* 

(b) Spraying the leaves of the dbeu ed plants with Bordeaux mixture, 
and limiDg the soil. 

(e). Applying lime-sulphur to the soil in a very badly infected area. 

Id) Experiments to test the effect of manures on diseased plants. 

We await with considerable interest th* detailed results of these ex¬ 
periments. 

In view of the fact that the Travancoreans have gone n largely for 
rubber cultivation, and to a lesser extent for tea. it is rather surprising 
that no mention whatever is made in the report of either of these two pro¬ 
ducts. The two chief functions of the Agricultural Department, the 
Director claims, o/s., experiment and demonstration, have received 
adequate attention—paddy, cocoanuts, tapioca, and sugar tsane, s#ed selec¬ 
tion, etc., have all received their share of the depirtinent’s energies, but the 
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important acreage under Tea and Rubber is ignored. It may be that no 
help or advice was sought, and that therefore none was given, but it seems 
to us that the. depaitment would have added considerably to its laurels by 
some effort in the direction of advice to native rubber growers on the 
various problems connected with the cultivation of Hevea Brazihensis. It 
is a fact that European planters in Travancore have for some time 
considered that the pioneers of rubber planting in that State com¬ 
mitted an error of judgment in planting rubber exactly where they did, 
and that the subsequent clearings planted in other localities by the indi¬ 
genous ryots, and produce companies are growing under better conditions 
than the European owned rubber. The remarks on rainfall given above are 
particularly a case in point, There are apparently a good few districts in 
Travancore with a fairly well distributed rainfall of from 95 to 130 inches 
where, to our knowledge, there is no European owned rubber. Yet, in certain 
districts we know of, rubber has been laid down in large areas under a nin 
fall of anything up to 200 inches, in spite of 3 months drought, A statement 
from the Agricultural Department showing rainfall and yields of locallv 
owned rubber would therefore on this point alone be not only of interest, but 
of considerable importance to all who are interested in the plantation 
rubber industry of the East. 


LABOUR CONTRACTS. 

Order No. 290, Home (Miscellaneous)* dated 25th Feb., 1921. 

The following notification will be published in the Fort St George 
Gazette in English, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese The 
notification will also be republished in the District Gazettes of Malabar 
the Nilgiris, Chingleput, Coimbatore, Tinnevelly and Madura 

NOTIFICATION. 

Under Section 4 of the Madras Planters* Labour Act, 1903, I of 1903 
the Governor-in-Council is pleased to authorize the following persons to 
witness the execution of labour contracts :— 

(1) Mr. Alexander Harold Mackie, Superintendent of the Labour Depart- 
cnent, United Planters* Association of Southern India, Chingleput. 

(2) Mr. John Netterville Albert Eaton, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Labour Department, United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 
Coimbatore. 

(3) Mr. John Harrison Bennet, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Labour Department, United Planters* Association of Southern India, 
Mysore, 

(4) Mr. Alexis George Ashburton Dunning. Superintendent of the 
Labour Department, United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
Palamcottah. 

(5) Mr. Bruce Peveci! Tailyour, Superintendent of the Labour 
Department, United Planters’ Association of Southern India, Madura. 

2 The attention of the above nfircers should be drawn to paragraph 2 
of G. O, No 821, Judicial, dated 15th May, 1906. 

(By orde^of the Governor-in-Council) 

R, RAMACHANDRA RAO, 

Secretary to Government. 
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BRAZIL’S WHITE GOLD.* 

Primitive methods, still in vogue, of collecting the milk of the rubber tree. 
By William La Varre. 

Gold in the Klondike, and diamonds at Ktmberly are strikes of fortune 
that will be immortal, but gems and minerals do not compose all of Nature’s 
treasure. I wonder if there has over been a period in which romance was 
so interwovea with overnight wealth, gaiety, and extravagance as it was 
during the rubber boom in Brazil. It had its beginning back in 1770, wheu 
Priestly discovered that Brazilian rubber, which the aborigines knew con¬ 
siderable about in the early days of exploration, was an excellent thiug 
with which to erase pencil marks. After Macintosh had found a method of 
waterproofing garments with the substance, and Charles Goodyear had hit 
Upon a method of combining rubber and sulphur, thereby hardening it, the 
gummy produce entered more and more into common use. The people of 
Brazil realised that this new industry of the commercial world relied direct¬ 
ly on the white latex which flowed in mill ons of native trees. They found 
themselves in control of a great enterprise which required no extensive 
machinery costly experiments, or risks ; simply the bleeding of the wild trees 
and the hardening of the collected juice so that it could be shipped to the 
clamouring markets of the world, where it would bring fancy prices. 

Of all Brazilian towns Manaos, over 900 miles up the Anjazon, and 
accessible by ocean-going vessels of 7000 tons, felt the pulse beats of the 
new industry more keenly because it was in the centre of things—the frontier 
gateway—through which the produce must pass to the outside world She 
sprang up suddenly from a little sleepy village, where every one dreamed 
of better days, but had done nothing toward attaining them, to a town 
of many thousands—a metropolis in which there was a seething mass 
of cosmopolitan life that came from everywhere and went to and from 
the interior, bringing several hundred thousand kilos of dircy looking balls 
of borracha weekly, the sale of which, at 17 and 18 milreis a kilo, would 
make the owners wealthy m°n, A miirei or a thousand reis, was woit»h 
about 25 cents in American currency, which fued the price of raw rubber 
at about $2 per pound in Manaos during the years of its highest value. Some 
of these men who made fortunes saved all they could get, and after 
accumulating quite a sum left the country, others spent their earnings in 
planting seringals. But a good part of the people squandered their eacnings 
from each voyage on the night frf the r arrival, after the manner of the 
reckless of all conquests. 

In Brazil rubber is known as borracha , and'the people like, when lap¬ 
sing into fond musings, to call it “ o ouro branco”—the white gold. During 
1906 7 it ^as worth 18 milreis per kilo. The milk was taken from wild 
trees by natives, especially along the Amazon, Madeira and N *gro Rivers 
and their tributaries, smoked into large b ills weighingfrom 40 to 200 pounds, 
and said to traders, who forwarded them to MAnaos. . 

As in other sudden booms of wealth and fortunes, there came a slump 
in Brailian rubber. One of the troubles was that people wanted to work for 
themselves, and would not work for others, or even bind together into 
corporations of the ; r own. Each native in the interior wanted to go out into 
the’forest, find h ; s own wild trees, bleed them and smoke the rubber for 

* Abstracted from “The Pan Americtn U i November 19Jjty, £p 462 176. 
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himself. They preferred to work independently in this manner, labouring 
when they pleased, and how they pleased, even if they made only $ 1 a day. 

The story of what happened to the goose that laid the golden egg is an 
old one, but fable makers of ancient days were wise old people. History 
repeats itself. Sdme of the natives decided that they might just as well 
out the rubber trees down and take all the milk at once instead of drawing 
a gourd full a day for thirty seasons. So, for several years, especially 
along the lower Amazon, they hacked away until, after several hundred 
thousand trees had been ruined, they realised that Nature cannot be 
hurried, however much in haste human nature may be. It was necessary 
to go easily and slowly—a few well placed and shallow cuts, penetratmg the 
bark only, will ooze the liquid gold fof nearly half a century, 

The labour question was the thing that turned the minds of certain 
promoters to new fields, with thoughts that perhaps there might be a po* 
sibility of transplating those rubber trees to another country where labour 
would be very plentiful and cheap. The Brazilians took this idea with 
good-natured tolerance, “ Well ” they said: - 41 It would not hurt to try, but 
Brazil is Brazil, and the trees that thrive in Brazil are not likely to live 
anywhere else.” The British gathered a few shoots, and carefully 
carried them into the East, where they knew labour was to be had. Trans¬ 
planted in Ceylon. India and other colonies, they seemed to thrive well, and 
more young trees were brought over, and other plantations commenced. Then 
began the slumping of Brazilian rubber. It was discovered how cheaply 
rubber could be produced. Large companies became interested, and it was 
not many years before they were receiving nearly all of their raw material 
from west of the Pacific, and from plantations of their own. The amazed 
Brazilians saw their rubber fall in value from 18 milreis to 4 rilreis per kilo, 
and they began to mood and dream again. Some few started cultivating 
rubber in Brazil, but as yet it is a small business in comparison with the 
eastern holdings, where labour can be had in abundance. To-day, Brazil no 
longer controls the robber industry. 

In 1919, I found myself nearly a thousand miles up the Rio Negro, in 
the midst of many poor natives who are managing to make a meagre exis¬ 
tence from sraokiug the few gallons of milk they are able to collect each day 
during the few months that the wild trees will profitably bleed their latex 

It was at Cucuhy, frontier outpost of the Brazilian Government, on 
the Rio Negro, that I had the best opportunity of observing the natives— 
the “little men 1 * in the rubber industry—at their work. The place was very 
lonely, and to pass the time I used to spend old days in the forest with the 
collectors. Of them all I remember more especially old Joaquin da Silva, 
a httle wrinkled Caboklo, or half breed. He lived with his wife, a son of 
about 30 years, and two young children in a little thatched hut beside a 
twisting egarupe that flowed into the Negro from the east. 

One evening old Joaquin was squatting down in one of the thatched huts 
where I lived on the Banks of the Rio Jjlegrd. He was telling me of the 
hard time be was having to collect enough rubber to provide himself with 
the necessary requisites of life as he knew it, 

** It is very bad, senbor,” be said, “ my trees do not give as much tflilh 
as they used tb, and I have to walk farther and farther to get 4 quarts of 
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white leite, I am growing old, and soon I will not be able to walk so far ; 
what shall I do then ?” 

I did not answer him, because I did not know what to say. After a 
while of thoughtful silence I said “ Joaquin, will you take me with you into 
the forest so that I may watch you get the milk ?*' 

‘‘ Certainly, senhor,” he replied in his soft, lisping tongue. “ If it does 
not rain, I will come for you at 6 of the morning—if it rains as it did this 
morning, there will be no use in going, for the milk will be ruined again ?” 

At 6 the next morning I was dressed and waiting for Joaquin. With 
customary readiness he arrived at 7♦ and we started off together up the 
meandering egarupe in bis little dug-out canoe. It was an ancient craft, 
barely large enough for two, and there was but an inch of freeboard when 
we had taken our places. Joaquin sat in the bow, with his blunt feet 
extended out over the water ahead of us, and paddled with short, quick 
stroke against the current. When shallow places were reached he stood 
up and poled, causing me to hold my breath for fear the next motion would 
cause the canoe to overturn. 

At a bend in the stream, where granitic rocks out-cropped, we paused 
while Joaquin got out and fetched a small gourd bucket, leaf cups, narrow- 
bladed hatchet, and a bow and several fish arrows from his home, which 
was hidden from view behind the light green leaves of banana palms. 

We continued up the ever twisting and narrowing creek for an hour, to 
another clearing in wh ch there was a tumbled down shack. Here we left 
the canoe and, picking up our equipment, we took to a small trail that led 
into the forest. Joaqu n picked up a handful of soft clay which he placed 
in the gourd bucket, and gave me a bundle of long, slender, and very light 
rods of pith to carry, which had been lying over a fallen log to dry in the 
sun. We soon had left the warmth of the sunshine behind, and were 
journeying through the dark dampness of the jungle. 

Presently Joaquin stopped at the base of a tree around which a space 
had been cleared of undergrowth. The tree was perhaps a foot in diameter, 
and rose straight upward for 20 feet before it branched. The bark was some¬ 
what furrowed and mottled with green, brown and gray tones. The leaves 
giew in clusters somewhat like our hickory, only larger, 

Joaquin laid bis tools upon the ground, and took one of the slender p th 
rods from me. Holding an end of the rod in each hand, he stooped down 
near the base of the tree, and encircled it with his arms. The pliable rod 
bent around the bark, and the old man Overlapped the ends on the far 
side nearly a foot higher up the tree than the middle which faced him. 
He drove wooden spikes, cut from palm midribs, through the overlapsed 
ends, and through the pithy rod into the bark at intervals of 5 inches, thus 
securing the improvised band to the tree. From the gourd bucket he took 
some of the white clay, and with it puttied up the seam between the band 
and the bark of the tree, forming tbus a smooth trough encircled the tree 
at an angle with the horizontal of about 45 degrees. He replaced the un¬ 
used clay in the bucket, and picking up the small-bladed hatchet cut 1 inch 
gashes, one directly over the other in the bark above the trough. These 
cuts were carefully placed, and djd uoi penetrate the wood of the tree. 
No sooner had this been accomplished than a thick wh<te juice commenced 
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to ooze from the cuts and trickle down over the bark, to drop finally into 
the smooth inclined trough and run down it to the lowest part. Joaquin 
quickly spiked a small leaf cup below the lower point, just as a tiny bead of 
white liquid fell. Other drops followed. The old mao had been very skil¬ 
ful in his operations, hardly losing a moment. The whole task had been 
accomplished in three minutes. 

We took up our tools and moved on to stop later at smother tree, 
larger than the first, which already had a band around it and showed by the 
swollen and scarred trunk that it had been cut for many years. It took 
Joaquin but a moment to fasten a cup below the dripping point, and cut fresh 
gashes in the bark above. Then we moved on. The next tree had a band, 
and a cup half full of watery milk, which had been dilated by the rain of 
the previous day. The cup was emptied on the ground and refixed to the 
tree. Fresh gashes were cut, and we moved on again. 

During the morning we passed 105 trees, most of which had bands 
already in place, and some of which had cups attached. Others which had 
not been previously bled had nothing. Whatever was lacking was attended 
to. 


It seemed that everything that Joaquin needed in his business could be 
had in the surrounding forest. When a certain thing gave out he needed 
but to pause, look around into the forest growth, choose a certain species 
rtf olant or tree, and go and get the material from which he could fashion 
t'he necessary article. The bucket which he carried was a good example. 
It was made by slicing off the top of a large cuia fruit, about 10 inches in 
diameter, scooping out the inside, and binding strips of tucun , a fibre made 
from a palm leaf, about it, drawing the ends up over the top and tying 
them into a handle. 

When we had come to the end of the trail, we paused to rest beside a 
cool, clear brook. After half an hour or so, we stretched our limbs, picked 
up the gourd bucket and small hatchet, and started back over the trail. 

As we passed each rubber tree Joaqu'n, with hardly a pause, emptied 
the collected milk from the leaf cups, replaced them, and was on to the 
next tree. As we drew nearer the trees which we had first visited on our 
journey in the forest, the cups becaifte fuller and fuller, until, finally, the 
last tree had a cup that overflowed. The pail by that time was full of thick 
white milk—one gallon of liquid rubber. 

When we arrived at the egarupe, Joaquin took off his clothes and plun¬ 
ged into the water, to cleanse and cool himself- Then we poled down the 
stream, drifting sometimes, listening to noises and talking. I stuck my 
finger into the white liquid, and held it into the sunlight for a moment. The 
coating turned yellow and hardened, until I was able to peel it off as though 
it had been the finger of a rubber glove, and it was elastic. 

41 When do you cut the trees again - to-morrow? 1 * I asked my companion 
as we came in sight of his clearing n 

“No, senhor, it is not necessary to cut them again until day after 
to-morrow. You see it is this way. 6n the first day the milk does not run 
very well, and we only get one gallop of milk. To-morrow we will get more, 
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perhaps 6 quarts, because on the second day the milk runs better, But on 
the third day it must be cut again,” 

“And how many years can yon take milk from a tree ?” I asked. 

“That depends, senhor. I am very careful, and have been cutting some 
of the trees for 12 seasons. I begin at the bottom ; the first season uses up 
about a foot of the trunk near the base. The next season 1 begin a foot 
higher, and so on. After several years thg band is so high up the tree that 
1 have to build a scaffolding to reach it, then I begin at the bottom again. 

The little canoe slid up on the bank and we got out* Joaquin carried 
the bucket, and I followed him over the narrow trail that twifeted in aud out 
between banana palms. We came to a mud hut with a palm-thatched roof, 
and the old man stepped graciously aside, and with a wave of his hand bade 
me enter and make myself at home. 

After a meal of pineapples, bananas and coffee, Joaquin took up a buc¬ 
ket of latex that his wife had brought in, and with his own full gourd led the 
way to the edge of the forest, while his son Joan and I followed. In a few 
strides we came to a small clearing, where the ground was covered with 
ashes. There was a shallow hole in the centre of the clearing, and beside it 
lay a large metal pan. 

Joan went into the surrounding woods and returned shortly with an arm¬ 
ful of short lengths of reddish wood, while Joaquin made a small conical- 
shaped fire in the b le. The wood spht easily into pieces and was laid 
against the fire upright. Over this was placed a conical hood of iron, the 
apex of which had been truncated, and a round piece cut out of the edge of 
the larger circular base. This hid the fire from view. Air, entering through 
the cut in the bottom, blew the flames within the hood and sent a column of 
heavy smoke up through the small opening in the top. 

The metal dish was held over this smoke for a few moments, bottom 
upward, and a skin which had formed around the inside from the residue of 
previously contained rubber latex was torn off. It had the feel of a 
thin sheet of rubber, almost as it is sold in the stores. Then the newly col¬ 
lected milk was poured into the pan, and the vessel Was shoved up close to 
the smoking flue, Joaquin squatted down beside the tub of milk and dipped 
the smooth flat blade of a paddle into the liquid, coating it completely 
white, He removed it from the milk and held it, after allowing it to drip 
for a moment, in the smoke, turning it over and over so that all sides would 
be evenly touched by the smoke. The white coating gradually began to 
turq a creamy colour and to harden. The paddle blade wa dipped into 
the fresh milk again and recoated with liquid. Again it was held in the 
smoke, and again as the acid in the smoke touched the alkaline latex it coagu¬ 
lated it into a dry elastic coating These operations were repeated many 
times, until there was a quarter of an inch coatmg over the blade. 

With a sharp knife Joaquin then cut half way around the paddle edge, 
and ripped the covering from the blade. This he spread out like a mat 
and rolled it around the centre of a short, strong pole, and made it secure 
with strands of tucun fiber. Then this wrapp-ng was held over the pan of 
Wl^Joaquin holding one end of the pole, and his son grasping the other 
opposite side of the pan of milk, Joaquin scooped up a gourdful of 
Wk kod poured it over the wrappingi.coating it white. Then they moved 
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the pole over the smoke and hardened the thin covering of juice. Then it 
went back over the pan, and a new coating was added, and again the smoke 
was allowed to harden it. This process was repeated for over an hour, and 
gradually the mass in the centre of the pole enlarged and took the shape of 
a large ball, which grew larger and heavier with the addition of more milk, 
and contact with the acidic smoke, 

“ From a gallon of milk 2 kilos of rubber can be made,” Joaqnin told 
me. “ To-day we will make about 4 kilos from all the milk. In 1906 we got 
15 milreis for each kilo; now the Portuguese pay us only 2. ” 

A week later, a trader in a blue batalao poled and paddled bis way up 
the river, and announced himself on a loud sounding seashell. Joaquin and 
his son came over shortly with a small ball of rubber weighing 10 kilos. 

‘‘Twenty-five milreis, ” said the trader, ‘‘What do you want * u 

‘‘Money only,” replied Joaquin. 

“ Money only,” questioned the Portuguese, as though he did not like 
the idea at all, and he did not, becahse he would be cutting his profits in 
half. “Don’t you want something else ? I can only let you have 10 milreis 
in money ; you will have to take the rest in goods.” - 

Joaquin bought three yards of cheap calico stiffened with Hour, a small 
box of tobacco, a box of matches, and each of them took a drink of caxasa. 
Usually they take a good part of their pay in caxasa, a watery looking drink 
made from cane juice that is so strong that, to quote the famihar expression 
one uses alcohol to dilute it. 

As it took them three days to make that much rubber, which brought 
10 milreis, 3 yards of cheap cloth,* a 5-cent box of matches, with 25 cents 
worth of caxasa , one has to pause a moment to reckon how many days they 
would have to work to buy a pair of shoes—but fortunately Joaquin does 
not wear shoes. 

This old man, his son, and his woman are but three of many hundreds 
of poor natives who are working during five months of the year, November 
to March, seeking out the wild trees and taking their milk. They represent 
the one-man way of producing rubber, and they are, in a way, typical 
examples of the one-man way of doing anything in these days of highly con¬ 
centrated industry, From them, and their very crude methods grade the 
wealthier and better equipped gatherers, men who are able to employ a few 
helpers^ from Indian tribes mostly—and the larger company holdings, where 
trees are cultivated and bled by highly paid labour. But compared with 
eastern development these are all mere infantile industries. 

When I returned from the interior I found the people of Manaos very 
elated. “ What is the matter ?” I asked a friend whom I met on the 
street. 

“ Oh, senbor, have you not beard,” he asked, joyfully hugging me and 
patting my back after the custom of the country. M The cable reports that 
there is an insect that is killing all the rubber trees in the East* and soon 
{here will be none left in Java, Siam, or India,—isn’t .that good-news, 
senhor ?” 
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If it were true, I*d say it was good news—for Brazil. 

But leaving aside all questions of plagues, and of waiting for some kind 
power to kill the rubber trees everywhere except in Brazil the word I have 
to give my friends in Brazil is: "Wake up.” Unless they are to relinquish 
all control in one of the greatest industries of the world, they will have to 
cultivate extensively the hevea brasiliensis, that noble tree which thrives 
best in its native land, but which can be made to yield profitably in other 
climes if the^ commercial needs of a quickly moving civilization demand 
more material than Brazil is able to supply. 


NEW MARKETS FOR TEA, 

We published recently a short paragraph inviting Tea planters to get 
into touch with an importer in the Argentine who wished to deal in tea on a 
large scale, and this week we have been privileged to peruse some corres* 
pondence that has passed w th an old Wynaad planter now in British 
Columbia who wishes to place South India Tea planters in touch with a 
large firm of distributors in Western Canada. This firm, which apparently 
is doing business on an extensive scale, at present buys all its tea in London, 
and these teas are placed on the market in Canada under the name of the 
country of origin, and are thus known as Assam Tea or Ceylon Tea. The 
idea is to work up a similar connection with South India, and to this end the 
produce would need to be sent through some cei tral organisation and 
carry a distinctive label “ South India Tea.” There are some difficult 
points at once apparent in starting th s trade Samples, for instance, 
sent now of the grades required, viz. B. O. P., O. P. and Pekoe might 
be something quite different from the bulk of the tea shipped four 
months hence, or even later. The firm’s agents in London can of course buy 
just what is wanted, a factor they are no doubt fully acquainted with, and 
although purchase direct from the producer would doubtless mean a cheaper 
tea, it Is a point that will require careful consideration. 

Roughly the requirements are for large leaf grades, and the information 
concerning them is, (l)quantlty of each grade sellers are prepared to ship 
per annum, (2) lowest price delivered at Victoria B, C M ( 2 ) approximately 
at what date shipments could be made. 

The question of freight, up to quite recently, would at once have 
banned the possibility of over satisfactorily establishing this trade. We 
have seen however that the Pacific Mail Steamship Co. have started a 
direct line of steamers on behalf of the United States Shipping Board, and 
this service which runs between Calcutta, Colombo and San Francisco 
would appear to meat the difficulty, since it is very probable that through 
bookings will be accepted to all parts,of Canada and the United States with 
transhipment at San Francisco. There would thus be transhipment only 
at two places, Colombo and San Francisco. This opportunity ought to 
enable planters to quote C. I. F. Victoria or Vancouver though here agam 
a risk would be involved in the possible Variation of freight rates whereas a 
large importer the other end ought to be able to arrange a through freight 
for some time ahead. It would therefore be more desirable if arrangements 
could be made to quote f. o. b. at a port in the Malabar Coast, oral most 
f. o. b. Colombo. 
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The suggestion may occur to some that individual estates might be 
allowed to deal direct with the importers, but this, we understand, is not 
desirable as there is much more likelihood of the market being successfully 
established if teas are all sold under the one mark, showing their country of 
origin, rather than in the name of separate estates. There will thus arise 
the need of some intermediary organisation, and this will no doubt receive 
the attention of the Executive Committee before ' -horn, we understand the 
matter is being put. It is quite legitimate also to suggest that the importers 
buy from the South Indian Association in London who m'ght collect and 
sell South India teas for us, but this does not meet the necessary point of 
placing South India teas f.o.b. Victoria by direct shipment cheaper than is 
now done with Assam and Ceylon teas, by purchase and re-export ia 
London* 

We would welcome ia our columns any suggestions from planters in¬ 
terested which might help to elucidate the position as this new market 
tor South India Teas would seem to be too good an opportunity to be 
allowed lightly to slip by. 

INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of the First Meeting of the 
General Committee, held at Calcutta, 
on 15th March, 1921. 

Chairman. —Mr. T. C. Crawford was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Association, and accepted appointment, subject to consultation with 
his office. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, London.— 

(a) Restriction of Crop .—The progross of matters in connection with 
this question was fully explained in the last proceedings. The 
letter from the London Association now before the Committee 
gave further details regarding developments. It was explained 
that, in view of the impossibility of obtaining complete unanimity 
on the proposal that producers should reduce their 1921 crop to 
80% of the average production for the five years, 1915-1919, 
the question had been considered whether it would be possible 
to obtain general agreement to a reduction of 10% leaving any 
further reduction to individual action. It was thought that an 
arrangement to reduce to this extent would be better than no 
agreement at all, but on making enquiries it was ascertained that 
even on this limited basis complete agreement could not be 
secured. 

The General Committee noted the position as explained. They had 
now before them for examination the replies so far obtained to their circular 
No 16, dated 3rd March, in which they asked members to furnish figure 
showing, in respect of Indian controlled concerns, the estimated production 
for 1921 as compared with the average actual production in the five years, 
1915-1919. Leaving out of account pew gardens, and gardens with con¬ 
siderable areas of new teas coming into bearing, the replies to date showed 
that, against an average production, for the five years, 1915-19, of 56,444,975 
Lbs. the estimated production for 1921 of the concerns covered by the replies 
was 48,902,229, lbs., a reduction cf, say, 13%. As some farther replies bad 
still to be received, the Committee directed that these should meantime be 
awaited. 

International Labour Conference.— In the proceedings of the 
meeting, held on the 1st January, it was stated that Mr. N. B. Saklatvala, of 
Messrs. Tata Sons, Ltd. } Bombay, had agreed to accept nomination as 
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employers’ delegate for India to the next meeting of the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva, and that the Association had been asked to submit 
the names of one or more gentlemen who would act as advisers to the dele* 
gate on matters concerning the Association ; in this connection the name of 
the Chairman, Mr. A. D. Gordon; M. L. c., had been put forward, and, as 
arranged, the Branches and local Associations had been asked for the 
names of any additional advisers they might wish to suggest. In a letter 
dated, 7th February, the Assam Branch stated they would be glad if the 
Cha rman would act as their adviser. In a letter dated 23rd February, 
the Darjeeling Planters’ Association gave the name of the Chairman of that 
Association as adviser, and the Chairman of the Dooars Association, »n a 
letter, dated 1st March, suggested the name of Mr. A. A. Goulden of Lanka- 
para as adviser. These names were passed on to the Secretary of the 
Bombay Millowoers’ Association with the explanation that, if it were necess* 
ary for the advisers to attend personally, with the employers’ delegate at 
Geneva, the matter would have to be reconsidered, as Mr, Gordon would 
not be able to be present. It was v dded that, in this event the Committee 
would probably wish to consult the Indian Tea Association. London, with a 
view to ascertaining whether any member of that Association could attend 
as an adviser in case of need. 

The Committee meantime noted the position, and the papers were to be 
recorded. 

The Australian tea trade.- It was stated in the proceedings of 
last meeting, that the Committee had addressed the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, asking that .representations should be made to the 
, Government of Australia on the subject of a preferential duty on British- 
grown teas entering the Commonwealth, that the Ceylon Government, on 
the request of the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, had addressed the Austra¬ 
lian Government in a similar sense, and that the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce had been asked to support the representation to the Government 
of Indm. 

A letter, dated 3rd March had now been received from the Government 
of India, Department of Commerce, pointing out that negotiations could 
not be opened with the Commonwealth Government in the direction sug¬ 
gested unless the Government of 3nd : a were prepared to reciprocate by 
offering equivalent preferential treatment to goods, or selected goods 
imported from Australia into India; in other words, the acceptance of the 
proposal would open up the whole question of the adoption by the Govern¬ 
ment of India of the principle of Impe/ial Preference. A fiscal Commission 
was being appointed next cold weather to examine, inter alia , the question 
of the adherence of India to a scheme of Imperial Preference, Until the 
Commission had reported and a decision on the question* of policy had been 
reached, the Government of India felt they were not at liberty' to open 
negotiation with the Commonwealth Government. 

Another letter on the same subject, dated 8th March, bad been 
received from the United Planters’ Association of Southern India asking what 
steps this Association were taking regarding it. The Committee directed 
that a copy of the correspondence with the Government of India should be 
forwarded to the Association for their information. 

Army tea purchases —Copies of a circular letter, dated 24th 
February; issued by the Controller of Contracts, Simla, "had been forwarded 
to the Committee by the Assam Branch, the Dooars Planters’ Association 
and the Darjeeling Planters* Association. The circular letter related to the 
requirements of tea for the army for ihe three years commencing 1st April* 
1921, and the request was. made in each case that,'if the Associations 
addressed desired to fender, their offer should be submitted by 15th March, 
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It was proposed to deal only with the Association direct, and not with 
individual estates which might be members of the Association. The Asso¬ 
ciations specified had forwarded the papers*to the General Committee for 
disposal. 

The General Committee did not consider that the matter was one 
in which the Association as such could take any action. They understood, 
indeed, that the Controller of Contracts had already addressed the Cal¬ 
cutta Tea Traders 1 Association on the subject, and that this Association had 
brought the matter to the notice of their members, The three Associations 
mentioned above were to be informed accordingly. 

Condition of tea chests In a letter, dated 9th March, the 
Secretary of the Calcutta Liners’ Conference forwarded extract of a letter, 
dated 16th February, from the London Secretaries to the Conference to 
which they drew attention to the fact that considerable claims had to be met 
in London for damages in consequence of the very inferior packages and 
cases in which tea is at present shipped They accordingly requested the 
Calcutta Conference to impress on the constituents of the different Associa¬ 
tions the necessity of improving the character and stoutness of the pack¬ 
ages. 

The Committee directed that all members should be circularised in 
terms of the communication from the Conference. It ‘was also decided to 
request the Conference to provide the Association with particulars and details 
of consignments, which were noticeably inferior in character and stoutness 
of packing, in order that the matter might be taken up with the members of 
the Association concerned. 

The Indian Tea Cess Act, 1903: ia) Amendment of section 3 — 
In a letter ,’dated 12th March, the Government of India, Department ot 
Industries, referred to Act No. I of 1921 recently passed by the Indian 
Legislature amending section 3 of the Tea Cess Act of 1903. The new Act 
authorised Jhe raising of the maximum rate of cess leviable under it from 
i pie per lb. to 8 annas per 100 lbs. It was explained, as of course was within 
the knowledge of the Committee, that it was not proposed to levy the cess 
at the maximum rate at once, and that the Indian Tea Cess Committee had 
suggested that, with effect as from 1st April, 1921 the rate of cess should be 
raised to 4 annas per 100 lbs. The opinion of the Association was invited 
as to whether this rate was suitable. The Committee decided to reply that 
they were in full agreement with the proposal. 

(6) Representation on the Committees^ A letter, dated 9th March, had 
been received from the Government of India, Department of Industries, 
intimating that Mr. R. Langford James had resigned his seat on the Indian 
Tea Cess Committee, and asking the Indian Tea Association to nominate % 
successor. The Committee nominated Mr. R. Graham to fill the vacancy 
thus .caused, and the Government of India were to be notified accordingly. 

Trade with Roumania.— Under cover of a letter, dated 2nd March, Mr, 
A. D. Gordon forwarded copy of a letter, dated 16th December. 1920 from 
the Banca Romaneasca of Bucharest, to Mr. W. L. Travers, The letter 
discussed the possibility and advisability of a direct trade in tea between India 
and Roumania, and also the establishment in the latter country of distribut¬ 
ing centres for te,a and other Indian products intended for sale in those 
central European countries served by the Danube, and also in Southern and 
Eastern Russia. The Committee directed that copies of the letter should be 
sent to the Indian Tea Cess Committee and to the Calcutta Tea Traders 1 
Association. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Manaos. 

The article on Brazilian rubber which we reproduce eisewhere reminds 
ns of our visits to, and ejfreriences in, Manaos and on the Amazon and its 
tributaries generally. In 1910 we remember the magmficient opera house, 
the electric tramways, the busy-wharves, motors flying about and, by no 
means least, the costly attire of the Brazilian ladies—harem skirts were 
then just coming into vogue. All made out of people like poor Joaquin for 
there is no doubt of the scandalous treatment meted out to the seringueiros 
The fortunes were soon dissipated, and we hear now that Manaos is largely 
deserted, the weeds growing between the tram lines, and in one instance at 
least, a fine car rotting in a deserted Village now overgrown with jungle, on 
the Rio Madeira, 

The Y* M, C, A, 

The Editor is Honorary Treasurer of the Y. M. C. A, in the Coimba¬ 
tore District, and appeals to all planters to support this very deserving 
association. Particularly he appeals to those who have experienced the 
benefits of the Y. M. C. A, organisation during the war. A contribution to 
the local branch is indirectly a contribution to the Red Triangle Fund wh cb 
continues its excellent work among soldiers, since the more self-supporting 
the local branches become the less severe is the strain on the Natirmat 
Council by way of grants-in-aid. 

Coffee Prices, 

Messrs. Leslie and Anderson advise the following r— 

10 3—21. “ With the exception of special parcels of Fine Coffee 
^ ** ome Trade, the market shows signs of weakness, and we still 
think prices for East India are bound to go lower. Taking this view we 
ha\e sold 2 parcels of Coorgs per s. s. Clan Mackinnon at 80s. per cwt C. 
F. I., and are ready to go on at the price. Fine Mysores (only 40 bags) have 
realised 110 to 121 per cwt. for Bolds, and 80s. to 91s. per cwt. for 1 B’s. in 
auctions this week. Superior Santos is being pressed for sale at 48 per cwt. 
C and F. which makes Mild Coffees look dear,” 

17*3*21. 11 In the absence of further offerings of East India in auctions 
we have nothing fresh to report. We still believe that Fine Mysores, and 
possibly Coorgs suitable for the Home Trade, are likely to sell at satis¬ 
factory prices, but anv Coffee that does not suit their requirements will be 
difficult of sale, 'The demand for Coffee heading towards Germany has 
ceased, and in addition to leg station now being passed which must have 
the effect of restricting trade with Germany, paragraphs in the press have 
mt mated that they intend to boycott exports from U. K, 

“ Good Coorg marks'bave been sold down to 76/- per cwt C. F, I. and, 
while sellers are ready to go on at the price, buying has ceased at the 
moment. About 400 bags Mangles Coffee ex s.s. " Clan Mackinnon” 
have been sold at 77s per dwt C, F. l. ,v 

Rubber, ^ 

“ Macson” in the India Rubber Journal says the tapping restrictions- so 
far carried out upon the alternate day system have been quite a success, and 
constitute almost a new discovery in the art of profitably running planta¬ 
tions. Great economy in labour counter-balance the falling off in output 
for the first year, but thereafter the decreased yield is only 15 to 20%. 
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The mouse which this mountain in labour has brought forth has, however, a 
tail. These facts we are told are not bull points for the market, but they 
certainly hold out a means of getting over the present crisis. London stocks 
on 10th March were 60,400 tons. 


Rubber Research in Ceylon, 

Recently the Ceylon Government appointed a strong committee tn ad 
minister and control rubber research work here in future in place oi the 
Rubber Growers’ Association and the Rubber Research Scheme. 

The Director of Agriculture is the chairman of the new committee. 

Steps will be taken immediately to get a chemist, a physiological bota- 
nist, and a mycologist. 

A travelling inspector and a secretary will be appointed after the new 
technical officers are got. A temporary secretary is now working. 


A London advisory committee will be appointed under the director¬ 
ship of Professor Dunstan, of the Imperial Institute, to control continued 
chemical research on vulcanization, etc. 

Emphasis will be given here in future to mycological and physiological 
investigations and research A programme of work for the current year 
will be drawn op by the chairman of the new committee and other officers 
of the Agricultural Department. 

The Government grants and funds at the disposal of the Rubber 
Growers 1 Associat on and the Rubber Research Scheme will naturally go to 
the new committee. 


be: 


Subscription of members of the new Rubber 

Research 

Scheme 

would 

d. 

No output ... 

• it 


10 

10 

0 

Output up to and not exceeding 

100.000 lb. 

• •• 

15 

15 

0 

Exceeding 100,000 lb. not do,. 

200,000 lb. 


21 

0 

0 

Do. 200.000 lb. not do. 

300,000 lb. 

• t« 

26 

5 

0 

Do. 300,000 lb. not do. f 

400,000 lb. 


31 

10 

0 

Do. 400,000 lb. not do. 

500,000 lb. 


86 

15 

0 

Do. 500,000 lb. not do. 

600,000 lb. 

• •• 

42 

0 

0 

Do. 600,000 lb. not do. 

700,000 lb. 

• t* 

47 

5 

0 

Do, 700,000 lb. 

Mt 

Ml 

52 

10 

0 


The subscription of companies the whole of whose robber estates are 
situated outside Ceylon, will be subject to a 15 per cent, rebate of the 
above rates. * 

The laboratory and bungalow so far used by the Rubber Growers* Asso¬ 
ciation will soon be taken over by the new committee. 


Steps will be taken immediately to enlist the support of all robber pro¬ 
ducers of Ceylon with a view to extending research work. 

Rubber research, so far more or less neglected here, is of prime impor¬ 
tance, as it will help the cultivation of the best type of tree, the increase 
of efficiency of tapping methadsf And the tackling of disease, eta. The 
Ceylon Government and the planters are really learning something from the 
Dutch East Indies, and old prejudices are rapidly giving away.— [India 
Rubber Journal) Ceylon correspondent. 
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Harrisons and Crosfield, 

The directors have declared a dividend on the cumulative preference 
shares at the rate of 6 per cent, per annum for the three months ending 
March 31st, 1921. Dividend warrants will be posted on March 30th to 
shareholders registered -upon the books of the company at that date, inclu¬ 
ding approved transferees whose transfers ha\e been lodged not later than 
March 15th. Income tax will be deducted at the rate of 6s. in the £. 

The Tea Trade at Home, 

We are unable to report any material improvement in the general trend 
of affairs, writes a London correspondent of the Englishman Financially 
there is no change, and the stringency that our market has beea suffering for 
quite a long time stid exists. Foreign exchanges offer nolrelief to the would- 
be exporter. Consequently that part of the tea-trade js lying well nigh 
dormant. The future looks dark to most people who are engaged in com 
merce* but many things may happen during the next few months. 

Next week we hope to be able to send our readers th3 statistics for 
February. 

The sales this week comprised 53,272 Indians and 21,507 Ceylon?. In 
all 74,779 packages oq Monday 2S,925 chests Indian were on offer. Common 
leaf was again in active request and. sold at firm prices, but grades from 
lOd. per lb. upwards ruled for the most part easier. Brokens in the 
range of from 9d. to Is. 4d. were the weakest feature. A quantity of 
medium and fine was taken out. Common lea. sold from 4‘d. to 5d. plain. 
Medium leaf and broken from 7d to lOd. Good medium leaf and broken 
from Is, Od. to Is. 5d. fine to .the finest from Is. 6d. to 3s. Od. 

On Tuesday, 21,507 packages Ceylon were offered. The quality of the 
teas was inferior to what we have been having, and the general tone of the 
room was very lethargic, large blocks of tea being taken out, resulting in 
very irregular prices, which for the most part show a general drop of about 

a penny per pound. Common tea sold at 6d. 

* 

On Wednesday, the remainder of the week’s offering of Indians, some 
24,347 chests were offered. The quality showed a market diminution as 
compared with last week, and even with Monday’s sale, consequently prices 
were low, and a large quantity was withdrawn. 

On Thursday, 2,000 chests Java sold very cheaply, common tea down 
to 2}d. 

India’s Trade Balance. 

The Department of Statistics, India, in publishing the trade returns for 
February point out the notable decrease in imports and the corresponding 
decrease in the adverse balance of trade. This is a very important feature 
in connexion with exchange. The ‘imports fell by no less than six crores 
to 25 crores, the exports were 18 chores, the difference of adverse balance 
being seven crores. The adverse balance ip January was 12 crores, in Decem¬ 
ber 12 crores, in November 13 crores, arid we have to go back to July last 
year when the adverse balance was so low, June 1920 was the first month of 
excess of imports of private merchandise over exports, and since that time 
the adverse balance continued high ordtll recently when the decrease in 
the imports was noticed. In February ther6 was a decrease in the iipports 
of cotton piece goods by* 13 per cent. Tailway plant, and rolling stock 40 per 
cent., motor cars 34 per cent. The imports of sugar and motor carswere the 
owest recorded since January, 1920, 
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PRICK OF M A « Coffee, 

(By Cable,) 

London, dvted 8th April, 1921. 
106s. per c*t, Market Steady. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT. 

We saw a picture the other day of a street scene in New York, winch 
apparently was published to prove how very thoroughly motor power has 
ousted the “ noble animal ” of opr school books from the place of pride in the 
transport of goods, and passengers, in America. Certainly, the sohtary ope 
H. F. hay devoarer (as Mr. Ford has it) shown in the photograph looked 
much as if he were contemplating throwing himself beneath the wheels of 
the nearest Juggernaut, and thus finally giving up the unequal struggle m 
one last glorious act of martyrdom. Well, we ourselves played the part of 
Juggernaut, at least our car did the other day, the remaining member of 
the cast h«ung a one bullock power cbolara straw consumer, but if will be a 
long time be1$& the motor lorry, car, tractor or passenger char a-banc will 
have made obsolete ^fe^slow moving but always-gets-there bullock bandy, 
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jutka or country plough* in this part of India. In the capitals of course, the 
transition has already begun, and has in fact largely progressed towards the 
final elimination of all but motor traffic; a position due very largely to 
the ease w th which it is possible to manoeuvre even the larger and more 
unwieldy lorries, the spaciousness of the roads, their smoothness, and above 
all the proximity of garages and repair shops and the plethora of skilled 
drivers. It is obviously a very different proposition when an estate in some 
remote planting district is faced with a cart strike perhaps, and seeks allevia¬ 
tion of the position in the introduction of the motor lorry to bring in food 
and remove produce Over a matter or 50 or more miles of the worst roads 
in Asia from or to the nearest Railway Station. 

It so happens that our view of the New York photo coincided with the 
opening of the Peermade Ropeway connecting that district with the motor 
lorry service from Mundakayam, and also about that time we were pri¬ 
vileged to see a motor lorry that had arrived on the West Coast for an 
Estate in the Wynaad. Then there was the account in the Mail of the 
demonstration of the F. W. D. lorry on the Anamallai Ghaut to which is to 
he added a pamphlet we have received from America on th s subject, so 
that it looks very much as if some fate was guiding us to say something in 
this issue about motor transport* 

We will deal first with Mr. J. A. Richardson’s venture, because it is 
pot generally known that the Motor Transport Company, of which he is the 
Managing Director dates back to 1912—and these were early days for such 
aids to transport problems in planting districts. The cart men about that 
time finally put the lid on it by raising the hire from 3^8 to 5/- as far as we 
remember, for the journey of 35 miles from Kottayam to Mundakayam. 
Apart from this, the trip occupied amthiDg from 10 days to three weeks as it 
was the custom of the handymen to stop at their homes on the way, and do a 
bit of cultivation on the paddy patch, in anticipation of payment the other 
end. The road has had its vicissitudes—bat has generally been in fair repair, 
there are no ghauts, and only one or two moderate climbs and sharp turn¬ 
ings. Conditions were therefore v*ry favourable, and the introduction of lor¬ 
ries was immediately successful. Not only could they transport goods at very 
little above the cart rates, but the District was brought within a few hours 
of Kottayam (its only outlet to Cochin). A much larger quantity of stuff could 
of course be brought up at one time, congestion in factories ceased, 
and there was a general feeling of relief in the safety from theft. The pas¬ 
senger basses were always packed, and the facilities given for transporting 
labour had* we have no doubt, an important bearing on the question of 
recruitment of coolies. * 

Now that the ropeway is running thus connecting the motor lorry ser- 
vice with Peermade direct, we have no doubt the old service will expand 
and extend its usefulness. We are sorry we have no figures of costs, etc. to 
divulge, but we believe we are right in stating that some of the lorries are 
still going strong after doing over 100,000 miles in the last 8 or 9 years. 
They were, we believe, Halleys, and, if we were asked the secret of this 
long and honourable career, we should say it is because a first class vehicle 
was placed in the hands of a first class Engineer, for without this latter 
condition the Cars could never have stood up to the work, Mr. Richardson, 
has paid a tribute to Mr. Standees work, which is thoroughly well deserf€d7 
and W4? make special mention of it because it is one of th^^sentials of 
success in any District. 
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la America recently, a questionaire was sent to each of approximately 
15,000 farmer truck-owners m the district known as theCorn belt,” and 
from the replies teceived may be gathered some idea of the advantages 
gained by the introduction of motor traction, Briefly, these are stated to 
be 

Change of markets, the trucks enabling them to place their produce on 
a market at an average distance of 18 miles against 7 miles. 

Saving time. As compared with horses and waggons, the trucks save 
about two-thirds of the time required for hauling to and from these farms. 

Custom hauling. The average amount earned in hauling for others 
was $132. 

Hired help was reduced, saving an average of $209 per year. 

It will be seen that saving time and opening up new markets were the 
principal advantages claimed, and these are the points we must apply in 
considering the matter in planting districts. Opening up new markets is of 
coarse a misnomer here, but it has the same meaning as “ making short work 
of long distances,” and in some cases may mean sending straight through by 
lorry instead of transhipping at some half way house. The percentage of 
time which a truck is run without a load has a direct bearing upon the cost 
per unit of hauling with it. This point is important to u=. In America, 
the average of the experiments we are dealing with showed that 34% of the 
time there were return loads. In our own experience the produce sent down 
by an estate was always more than the stuff brought up, but by how much 
we would not care to guess. Thu brings us to the desirability in a plant¬ 
ing district of co-operative hauling as it would often be the case that one 
estate having a down load but not an up load could arrange a mutual 
trip with another estate having an up load, but not a down. The 
more people there were in the concern the less likelihood there is of an 
empty journey, but, of course, in planting where seasons are distinctequally 
for down and up loads, the empty journey must always be with us to a 
certain extent, although fortunately we have the steady weekly rice imports 
to save us from long periods of barren return journeys. 

The only disadvantage these American farmers met with was l*bad 
road,” and this is equally the greatest drawback 'in South Indla*fo the suc¬ 
cessful introduction of motor transport. Next to this the problem is repair 
shops, particularly with some lorries whi6& are nothing more- or less than a 
mass of complicated machinery mounted on four wheels. The road question, 
we believe, will receive further consideration from Government' at as* early 
date. We are all aware of the recent decision to assist District Boards with 
a grant for trunk roads of Rs. 500 per mile This in itself was a notable 
step in the right direction, but does not go far enough because, although 
it permits of a slight improvement in the matter of annual repairs, it does 
not by any means solve the question of renewals. There is a standard 
life ” in engineering circles for metalled roads, which varies slightly under 
differing local conditions from three to five years. But in the Coimbatore 
District, for instance, the position is such that renewals do uot take place 
mbre than once in about 12 years. The increased allotment will perhaps 
reduce this by a year or two. t But this will not help very m’pch, and is in 
fact by Way of being a case of good money bping thrown after bad. Other 
districts are in the same position, and now Chat Superintending add Execu- 
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five Engineers of the P. W. D. are to be responsible for the supervision of 
District Board “ trunk ” roads, it is quite probable the question will be 
re-opened as the District Board Engineers now have a better channel by 
which matters may be represented to Government than they had previously. 

The other question is one of repair shops, and here without going 
into any details we may just lay it down that, unless a first class Engineer 
Is in charge of the business, with a proper repair shop at one end, io long 
distances, Engineer and shops should be duplicated, no known motor lorry 
could stand up fpr the 6i years at which the American farmers average the 
life of"their trucks, let alone the 8 or 9 years of the lorries in Mundakayam. 
In the hands of incompetent Engineers and the type of driver generally met 
with in this country, the lorry has about as itfuch chance as a bag of con¬ 
fetti in a blast furnace. 

Admitting all this, and presuming that the matter of roads and repair 
shops is satisfactorily handled, one asks what is the cost of running 
motor lorries compared with cart transport, and particulary can the 
lorries take a stiff ghaut like the Anamallai road which is probably 
quite the most difficult in Southern India for motor traffic. We have 
seen in the “Madras Mail” the account of the demonstration on the Anaraal- 
lai Ghaut carried out by the F. W. D. people, and we know that other types 
of lorry have successfully made the journey so that it is no longer a matter 
of can it be done, but how much does it cost ? The Transport Committee of 
the Anamallai Planters* Association we understand, and certainly hope, will 
issue a report on the recent trials, so that it is Dot our province here to 
judge one make against another, We have, however, been privileged to see 
a,detailed estimate of the running costs of the F. W. D. three ton lorry, 
based on the recent three weeks demonstration, and they follow very closely, 
as a matter of fact, the figures put up by the American farmers in the 
‘'Corn belt.” 

First, they may be said to agree in the fact that the greatest cost in 
running a lorry is the item of depreciation, which the F. W D. people put at 
Rs. 300 per month on a total capital of Rs. 14,500 for four years. This is 
probably high, as with better roads and proper supervision the truck 
should last, say 6 years, in which case the depreciation would be Rs. 200 
per month. Petrol averaged four and a half miles per gallon, which could 
very easily be improved upon though with such a ghaut it is doubtful if 
the American average of 8 miles for the two ton truck to 11*8 miles for 
the half and three-fourth ton trucks could be reached. It is possible an 
average of 6j miles could be ma$e <vben the corners and road conditions 
generally have been improved. In comparing costs with the present bandy 
system it is as well, however, to be conservative. For comparison, then, 
the F. W. 0. figures should be used and these with the addition to depre¬ 
ciation and petrol, of Engine oil, gear oil, tyres, wages, grease, Insurance, and 
sundries, come to 3 tons per mile for 35 5/12 annas, say roughly 5 1/6 
annas per ton mile. Compare this with the bullock waggons 3 to the ton at 
Rs. 10 each for 41 miles—the distance over which the lorry travelled each 
trip. £}=-‘707 rupees, or practically 111 annas per ton mile. 

There is thus a big margin, .sufficient it would ssem to pay for the 
establishment of repair shops and an Engineer, and still make a saving 6n 
the present cart rates, even if the cart could do the journey in one day 
instead of t*o or three as at present, Certainly, without the extra 
establishment, it would be an impossibility to maintain the service at a 
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per ton mile rate of 5 1/6* annas, as this figure does not take into ac¬ 
count any cost of repairs. In the American experiment, comparatively 
few men who had owned trucks for more than a year bad been free from 
expense for repairs. It is not possible from the reports to obtain an 
accurate figure as to the average annual repair costs for the entire life of 
the truck, but the authors of the pamphlet consider they can make a fair 
charge of $150 per annum for a two-ton truck which costs $ 2,000. This 
is 7£ per cent., and in the case of the F. W, D. with an initial cost of 
Rs. 14,500 would be Rs. 1,087 per annum, say, Rs. 90 per month, and thus 
increase the cost pet ton mile by 10 per cent. Perhaps the F. W. D. people 
will consider this point and correct us if we have over-estimated it. 

There is not the slightest doubt that, if properly handled, this transport 
problem is solved by the motor lorry even in the Anamallais so that in 
districts favoured with better roads and a less difficult ghaut the in¬ 
troduction of this form of transport need no longer be delayed. We 
have mentioned in the beginning of this article, the Wynaad. From Cali¬ 
cut to the foot of the Vayitri Ghaut the road is an excellent one, and there 
are several motor buses running over it. The Ghaut is itself only 8 miles 
long, and has but few zigs ; mostly well laid and easy to negotiate. The 
surface at the moment is not good, but is infinitely better than most 
roads in planting districts. The great advantage to the Wynaad of motor 
lorries would undoubtedly be in the recruitment of labour. From Calicut, 
unless he is provided with bus expenses, the coaly has to walk 37 miles 
to Vayitri, 48 to Meppadi and 70 to Pundalur* With a stream of lorries 
going up the coaly will enjoy his joy ride instead of dreading the long 
walk, and in many cases a load of passengers will solve the bugbear of 
empty up journeys. As with most things in fife—-especially planting life— 
it is no use rushing into a costly scheme without careful consideration 
followed by a quantity of spade work. We honestly believe that such 
preliminary preparation w 11 show a distinct advantage in favour of motor 
transport in planting districts, and have no doubt the members of planting 
associations will agree with us now, and will be justified later on if they 
decide to take this important step. Particularly, reverting to the road 
question, they will find the authorities more ready to repair and maintain in 
order roads carrying motor lorry traffic, than to spend large sums of money 
on the possibility of such traffic coming into existence, in some dim 
future. 


UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary's report No. 14. 


Coimbatore, 

13th April, 1921. 


1. RoaPS.— Under date the 5th instant, the Collector of Salem writes 
as follows t— 


“ I have the honour to inform you that the District Board has ex> 
pressed its inability to subscribe RS. 3,000 for the proposed 
Vardyar— Manjavadi Road on the Shevaroys." 

At the request of the Central Travanoore Planters 1 Association, the 
G6vernment of Madras has again been addressed with reference to the 
necessity for repairing the Periakolam - Kuruvanath Road, 
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2. Financial aid for TEA.-*Owing to the small number of replies 
received from Tea 1 lanters to the Secretary’s letter, published in the 
Planters' Chronicle of the 12th March, the Executive Committee have 
decided to take no action for the present* 

3 Grants of Land to Demobilised Planter Soldiers. -The 
Government of Madras write to say that the Government of India have 
notified that they do not propose to take up the question of making free 
grants of land anywhere in India to demobilized British Officers or soldiers, 
and that the request of this Association cannot be acceded to* 

(Signed) C, H. BROCK, 

AssL Secretary . 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held 1 at Calcutta, on Tuesday, 29th March, 1921. 

Restriction of crop .—In the proceedings of last meeting particulars 
were given of the figures compiled from the replies so far received from 
members to circular No. 16, dated 3rd March. In this circular members 
were asked to furnish figures showing, in.respect of Indian controlled con- 
cerns, the estimated production for 1921 as compared with the average 
actual production in the five years, 1915 to 1919. The position on 24th 
March, taking into account all the replies received to that date, and 
leaving out of account new gardens, and gardens with considerable areas of 
new teas coming into bearing, showed that, against an average production, 
for the years 1915 to 1919, of 71,418,102 lbs., the estimated production for 
1921 of the concerns covered by the replies was 62 185,200 lbs., a reduction 
oft say, 13%. These figures had been cabled to the Indian Tea Association, 
London* on 24th March,* and they were now to be recorded. 

' Position of the 1920 Crop as at 1st April, 1921.—In a letter 
of* % 1st March, the Indian*Tea Cess Committee’s Commissioner for India 
asked whether the figures usually collected showing the position of the past 
season’s crop as at 1st April would be.again available; he stated that he 
found these of great assistance to him in estimating the consumption of tea 
in India. .The Committee directed that the usual circular should be issued 
asking members for the figures. 

REGULATION' OF SHIPMENTS FROM CALCUTTA. —The Committee dis* 
cussed the position regarding shipments from Calcutta. Their information 
from London was that there was as yet no improvement in the storage posi* 
tion there, and it was * considered expedient to issue a recommendation to 
members to restrict their shipments from Calcutta during April to 6*4% of 
their crop for the season. The Indian Tea Association, London, were to 
be informed by cable to this effect, and they were to be asked to telegraph 
insmed lately if there were any alteration in the storage position in London 
meriting ah increase in the percentage ihu6 recommended to members. 

* Trfh Indian &cport Duty on Te 4»—The Committee had noted that, 
itf the" debateWtbe budget in the Legislative Assembly, Sir Frank Carter’s 
motion for the abolition of this duty had been negatived. They considered 
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it very regrettable that the Assembly should not have taken a more reason¬ 
able \iew of the position, but the result was not unexpected. The following 
cable, dated 24th March had been received from the Indian Tea Association 
(London) on the subject: — 

India Office in view of budget position hold out no hope of abrogation 
of export duty. Suggest that you should press for modification on more 
equitable basis before budget finally passed. 

It did not seem to the Committee that any useful action could be taken 
on this telegram, which should, they directed, be recorded. 

International Labour Conference. —As stated in the proceedings 
of last meeting, the Secretary of the Bombay Mijlowners’ Association was 
informed of the names of those gentlemen who had been nominated to act 
as advisers, on behalf of the tea industry, to Mr. N B. Saklatvala, the 
employers’, delegate to the meeting of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference at Geneva next October. It was also explained to him that, it it 
were necessary for the advisers to attend the Geneva Conference per¬ 
sonally, the matter would have to be reconsidered, as Mr. A. D. 
Gordon, m.lc., who had been nominated as one of the advisers, would 
not be able to be present. 

A letter, dated 15th March, had now been received from the Bombay 
Millowners’ Association in reply. It confirmed that the advisers to the 
employers’ delegate would be required to proceed with him to Geneva, and 
added that, if the Conference followed in any way closely the lines of the 
previous one held at Washington in 1919, the vdvisers would be required 
to represent the delegate on the numerous small Sub-Committees into which 
the Conference would be split up, and m which the greater part of the work 
would be performed. While, therefore, Mr. Saklatvala would doubtless be 
very glad to confer with the gentlemen nominated as advisers before pro¬ 
ceeding to Geneva, the Committee would, it was hoped, understand that it 
was essential that the advisers nominated should be in a position to accom¬ 
pany him to the Conference. 

The Committee discussed the whole matter at some length. They 
were strongly of opinion that the industry ought to be represented at the 
Conference by an adviser or advisers. Article 389 of the Treaty of 
Versailles stipulated that each delegate to a meeting of the Conference 
might be accompanied by advisers, “ who shall not exceed two in number 
for each item on the agenda of the meeting.” This would appear to limit 
the number of advisers on behalf of any particular industry to two. In 
regard to one of these appointments the Committee thought, on further 
consideration, that it would be of great advantage if Colonel Kennedy were 
available, and were willing IS-aet, and they decided to ask the Indian Tea 
Association (London) to get in touch with him with a view to ascertaining 
whether be could go to Geneva. The names of other gentlemen who had 
been suggested were to be mentioned to the London Association, 

COFFEE PRICES. 

The following interesting report comes from Messrs. Leslie and Ander¬ 
son* under date 24th March, l$2l 

“ We have had only one auction this week in view of the Easter holi¬ 
days. The next auction does not take place until the 5th April, so we have 
a long gap between sales. This is very unfortunate for the bulk of 
the “ Clan Mackinnon” consignments have still to be dealt with, whilst the 
f^Clan Stuart” shipment will certainly be*ready by the later date, making a 
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large quantity to deal with, with the prospect of the “ Clan MacMaster” 
consignments also being ready for sale early next month. 

“ Only a few lots of Coorgs and Mysores ex s.s. Clan Mackinnon" 
were included in the catalogues this week, and the market was again very 
irregular. Mockett’s S. & L. Fine Bold Mysore realised 136/6 per cwt, 
Good Liquory Coorgs competed for by the Home Trade realised up to 108/* 
per cwt. for the Bolds, whilst Medium Coorgs realised between 89/101 per 
cwt. 


“ With these wide variations it has been quite impossible to give close 
valuations, the only explanation for the variations in price is that the Home 
Trade fancy some lots and leave others alone. Arrivals of Central Ameri¬ 
can still continue large, and we still hold the opinion that prices of Mild 
Coffees must decline later on. Those who are benefitting by present high 
prices for their Coffee are fortunate.” 


By the same mail we have received* detai's of prices obtained at the 
auction, including the Mockett’s S & L mentioned above. The list is from 
R. J. Rouse & Co., Ltd:— 


MARK 0. 

A. 


B. 


C. 


P. T, 


Hunchi Betta 

32 

94/. 

21 

ns 

2 

58/- 

4 ns 4 

53/6 

Deverah Cadoo ... 

40 

92/6 

34 

82/6 

2 

58/- 

11 ns 6 

58/- 

HP Doobla 

58 

94/6 

53 

ns 

22 

ns 

17 ns 10 

ns 

Arbuthnot’s 









Yemmagoondi ... 

153 

93/6 

103 

76/- 

8 

54/- 

28 89/- 21 

55/- 

3 Arbutbnot’s 









Yemmagoondi ... 

46 

90/- 

29 

ns 

2 

58/- 

9 88/- 7 

55/- 

Craig’s Eliza 

112 

93/6 

70 

76/- 

4 

58/- 

19 83/- 


Watakrdu 

39 

90/- 

35 

79/- 

3 

51/- 

9 ris 


K TT 

67 

105/- 

83 

93/6 

28 

7lA 

24 115/6 6 

65/- 

Elliots 

28 

108/- 

18 

97/6 

18 

75/. 

4 120/6 3 

59/6 

Mockett S. & L. 









45 136/6 «. 

31 

116/- 

10 

85/. 



15 146/- 7 

77/- 

P Umbidy 

14 

111/6 

20 102/6 

25 

72/- 

8 125,- 7 

69/- 




14 

102 • 





Gran t Hill 

20 

ns 

16 

90/- 

11 

70/- 

5 ns 3 

ns 

CBS Karrie Kellie, 

41 

89/- 

15 

76,- 

2 

50 • 

3 85 2 

31/. 

Woods 







* 


Suntikoppa 

12 

101/- 

11 

83/- 



3 100/- 2 

58/6 

Havina Kadu 

24 

108/- 

52 

91/- 

Ifi 

77/. 

5 120/■ 3 

60/- 

1M Bala Kadoo ... 

31 

91/6 

25 

75/- 

*8 

50/- 

9 96/6 6 ‘ 

50/- 

Finally the “ Produce Market’s 

Review u 

says 

the .first lots 6f 

new 


crop East India and Mysore Coffee were sold in public auction to*day, an J d 
good prices were paid. Costa Ricas are finding a ready sale at the present 
moment, and there is generally a good demand for all the finer grades. 

The details of Costa Rica coffee offered up to Easter are significant 
4 * 1920. 1921. 

London cleaned Bags Ml 222 9,264 

Foreign cleaned Bags •»* 4,414 25,553 


Total Bag a Ml 4,636 


34,817 
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The Lady Ampthill Nurses Institu te 

AND THE 

South Indian Nursing Association. 

These two Associations have been amalgamated and registered under 
the Indian Companies Act with the object of providing Nurses for attend¬ 
ance on patients in their own Homes, and Nursing Homes in Southern 
India. At present there are Institutes for Nurses and Nursing Homes at 
Madras and Ootacamund. 

There are two classes of Members : ( a) Firms and 16} Individuals. All 
members are liable to the extent of Rs. 15, if the Association is wound 
up during their membership, or within one year afterwards. Firms pay a 
minimum annual subscription of Rs. 25 in respect of every person connected 
with the firm, who is to enjoy the privileges conferred by the Association, 
and at the commencement of each year they will furnish a list of persons, 
who are to be included in their annual subscriptions. Individual members 
pay a minimum subscription of Rs. 25. The Committee have power at any 
time to increase the subscription to Rs. 30, and firm members may at any 
time increase the number of their nominees on payment of additional 
subscription, or substitute different nominees in place of any person leaving 
the service of the firm. 

Instead of paying annual subscriptions a member may make a lump 
sum payment, on which interest, calculated at five per cent will be treated 
as though it were a payment account annual subscription, any excess of 
interest over and above the amount of the annual subscription due will 
belong to the Association. 

A11 members, their wives and children are entitled to the benefits 
and advantages of the Nursing Homes, and Nurses on payment of fees, 
from time to time prescribed by the Committee, such fees being at a lower 
rate than those payable by non-members. The nominees of firm members 
being entitled to the same privileges as mentors, with the exception of the 
right to vote. 

The U. P. A. S. I. will give as its nominees, the^ names of all those 
planters who were planting in Southern India, and who were members or 
employees of members of a District Association affiliated to the U. P. A, S* 
I. at the time they joined up for service. Of these there are either 99 
or 100. 

The business and affairs of the Association will be managed by a Com* 
mittee consisting of:—The President, The Sprgeon-General, apd'one re¬ 
presentative of the Chamber of Commerce* the Imperial Bank of India, 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, the South Indian Railway, 
the Madras Trades Association, two representatives, of the U. P. A, S. L, 
and not less than six or more than twelVe members to be elected at 
General Meetings. 

H, WADDINGTON, 
Secretary, 

14th April, 1921, 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics. 

March, 1921. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board op Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 

From February. 


2 Months ended Feb. 

1921 

1920 

1913 

1921 

1920 

1913 

Straits Settlements 

and F. M. S. ... 4,168 

6,163 

1,834 

11,294 

9,505 

3,640 

Ceylon and British 

India ... 2,192 

2 379 

647 

4,058 

5,252 

1,250 

Dutch East Indies, 

&c. ... 1,338 

929 

70 

2,679 

1.758 

159 

Frazil and Peru ... 197 

2 

1,909 

510 

428 

3,923 

Other Countries .• • 113 

171 

1,841 

238 

392 

3.320 

Total Tons ... 8,008 

9,646 

6,301 

18,779 

17,335 

12,292 


EXPORTS. 


To 


February. 


2 Months ended Feb, 


1921. 

1920— 

1913, 

mi. 

1920. 

1913. 

United States of 
America 

134 

3.398- 

1,182 

312 

9,023 

2,62 7 

Canada 

... 

285 

47 

11 

934 

50 

France 

2 23 

804 

326 

467 

1,858 

708 

Belgium 

70 

321 

146 

184 

537 

296 

Italy 

45 

2*0 

14 

205 

386 

42 

Spain 

15 

3 

9 

22 

17 

15 

Germany, Austria, 
Hungary 

792 

r 

101 

944 

1,198 

354 

1,769 

Russia 

... 

15 

606 

in 

19 

1,273 

Sweden, Noiway 
and Denmark ... 

145 

90 

32 

306 

14S 

103 

Other Countries in 
Europe 

261 

38 

115 

344 

121 

218 

Other-Extra Euro¬ 
pean Countries ... 

7 

62 

67 

19 

169 

91 

Total Tons »#• 

1,692 

5,367 

3,488 

3,068 

13,566 

7,192 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as 
returned by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of Feb. 

Deli* Stocks 28th Feb. 
Landed vered. -—*-^-- 


for Feb. for Feb. 1921. 1920. 1919, 


London ... j 

r Plantation 

5,654 

2,785 

59,034 

19,€06 14,652 

[ Other Grades ... 

7 

10 

405 

523 

423 

i 

Plantation 

61 Sf 

120+ 

4,8451 

1,480+ 1,900 1 

Liverpool... - 

Para & Peruvian. 

410 

261 

1,052 

110 1,100 

! 

Other Grades ... 

... 

... 

456 

377 

599 


Totals London & Liverpool .«• 6 689 3,176 65,792 22*096 18,674 

f Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses, 

* Estimated. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Gnayule, to and from the U. S. A. as per returns of the United 

States Department of Commerce., 

December. 12 Months ended Dec. 



1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

1920. 

1919. 

1918. 

Imports ... 

10,786 

24,751 

6,4S5 

252,921 

239,259 

145,517 

Exports ... 

690 

423 

23 

4,132 

2,282 

2,745 



Receipts at 
J anuary. 

Para. 

July/Jan. 

(Seven months,.) 


r~ 

1921 

\ mmmm 

1920 

1919. 

1920 i 

1919 20. 

ms 9 

Rubber 

.. 2,027 

2,620 

2,2»- 

10*827 

16,280 

12 923 

Caucho 

... 320 

300 

250 

2,301 

3 170 

2,602 

Total 

..2,317 

2,920 

2,185 

13,128 

19,450 

15,525 


Estimated for February. Rubber ... 2 820 

Caucho •it 420 

Total... 3,240 




ALTERNATE MONTHLY TAPPING. 

The “ Rubber Growers’ Association Bulletin ” published in November 
last an interesting account of some experiments that were being carried 
out by Mr. Girard, Director of Suzannafa and Anloo Estates, dealing with 
the cultivation of Hevea in Cochin China, Among others we choose as of 
particular interest just now the experiments relating to tapping periods 
which the author considers have hitherto been of too great a frequency, and 
he aims at proving the advantages of moderate tapping through the im¬ 
proved quality of the latex. The percentage of dry rubber in latex from 
normal trees he saysis SO'c, and more when young or old trees are tapped 
for the first time. It can drop to 25as the result of intensive tapping, 
and this weakening is proportionate to the severeness and frequency of the 
tapping. He attributes also most of the bark diseases to this state of ex¬ 
haustion. He recommends trial of 5— 

(t) Fortnighti v alternation. Two groups of trees for one tapper, 
one in tapping, one at rest, tapped alternatively 15 days consecutively. 

(2) Monthly alternation. This has the advantage of allowing a 
rest on Sundays with an equal yield to the fortnightly system. This equality 
of crop in a lesser number of days—about 25 or 26 days in 60 as opposed^ to 
30 in 60 is explained by the suppression of one resumption of tapping which 
causes a drop in the yield for a few days. 

In the case of “Monthly alternation’' trees are tapped every day, except 
Sundays, for a whole month and left to rest during a complete month. Just 
as in the case of “Fortnight" alternation the cooly looks after two groups of 
trees, but the use of the same tools for the two groups is made easier. Pro¬ 
perly organised an economy may be made in the superv’sing staff in addi¬ 
tion to the very important one-50°o in the number of tappers. 

# If» in addition to the periodical rest allowed by alternation and other 
resting days due to rain, the trees are rested for one, two pr three months 
during wintering tapping would be reduced to: — 

<1) 105 days in the case of 3 months wintering rest and 13 wet days. 

(2) 135 days if the wintering rest is only of one month and the same 
number of wet days. 

And thus the very important question of bark renewal, according to 
Mr. Girard, appears to have been solved. 

It is obvious that such a system would mean a considerable loss of 
crop during the first year of its application, even into the second year. The 
author claims that it is justifiable by the results, vi 2 ,, increased vigour of 
the trees, maintenance of the rubber centent of latex, conservation of bark 
and cheapness of cost by the direct and indirect saving of labour. He also 
claims that the 2 years which would be necessary for the estate to reach 
production equal to the year before the system was introduced would 
automatically relieve the market and give time For the absolution of the 
surplus stocks now available. Another point claimed is the assurance 
gained by this method of monthly alternation of the °dprability ” of 
plantations as they wonld be kept in better fettle and so last longer. 
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The system would appear to be merely an elaboration of the experi* 
ments previously tried in the East of tapping dally, alternate daily, 
every three days, and so on, only Mr, Girard deals in months instead 
of days. We have no idea of his climate except from the allowance for 
resting on 13 wet mornings which is certainly higher than the average in 
South India. It would appear from this that the rainfall is spread over the 
year more equally, and if any experiment on these lines is tried in S. India 
consideration of the periodicity of rainfall would have to be taken. Here, 
as has so often been stated there is also the question of drought to be 
considered and the month of January previously cons'dered a good tapping 
month has gradually become a poor yielding period owing to lack of rain in 
December and the New Year. We would like to see an experiment tried on 
the lines of Mr. Girard with the following alternation:— 

(1) Rest the trees in January, February and March. 

(2) Tap alternate daily for 2 months, April-May. 

(3) Rest for three months, June, July and August. 

(4) Tap alternate daily for four months, September, October, Novem¬ 

ber and December. 

Such careful nursing of the trees might lead in a year or two to restora¬ 
tion of our worn out areas since we do not suppose any one will deny that 
we are suffering in South India to-day from overlapping in the past, The 
only drawback at present is labour—-what to do with it in the monsoon 
months of June, July and August. Mr. Girard of course employs it in tap¬ 
ping, but monsoon tapping in India is*an evil thing to our mind which soon¬ 
er or later will be done away with. Other work will have to be found for 
the tappers, and it may be that the economy in labour made by the system 
will permit more money being spent on the fight against secondary leaf fall, 
a job which the tappers might very well be put on to in the monsoon months, 

This will raise adverse criticism no doubt which will be all to the good 
as ventilating one more important point in the science and practice of 
E*tate Management, but that need not prevent us from follow # ng closely 
the final notes which Mr. Girard communicates .to the Bulletin in the 
February issue. He says; 

The results which regularly reached us from our trials of alternate 
monthly tapping, showed a constant increase in yield which became 
accentuated from month to month. 

The group of 134 hectares has exceeded by 90 per cent« in November, 
1920, the production of the corresponding month in 1919. 

Th ? s increase, which went from four for November, 1919, to seven and 
eight for November, 1920, in both cases with alternate monthly tapping and 
a regular rest of one day a week for the whole staff, is incontestibly due in 
great measure to the increased vigour of the trees, which, thanks to the 
sufficiently long period of rest, were enabled to reconstitute their reserves of 
latex in quantity and quality. 

The other contributory cause may be attributed to the difference in 
height of the excised bark. This difference in production between tapping 
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on bark, high or low, and in favour of the latter, is so much the more marked 
as the tapping is nearer to the soil and the roots. 

In comparing the production of November, 1923. with that obtained in 
the same month of 191S. but from the daily tapping of all the trees without 
any stoppage, the increase in output still appreciably exceeds 25 per cent. 

In a word, the total production from these 134 hectares in 1920 is 
approximately equal to the extent of about 5 or 6 per cent., to the total out¬ 
put of 1918 from this same lot with da4y tapping of all the trees without any 
stoppage. In 1921, so far as one caL ucee from the production of the last 
months of 1920, we shall sensibly exceed on this lot the greatest production 
obtained during the period of daily tappirg. 

* To he continued ) 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ceylon Tea. 

The following figures show the particulars of Ceylon Tea exported by 
rail zua Talaimannar to Stat ons in Southern India 


Ayyampet 



lbs. 

... 1.420 

Madras 

... 

• • 0 

SO 

Trichnr 

... 

• *0 

... 1,005 

Tmnevelly 



... 72 

Cannanore 

... 

• »« 

... 4,045 

Badagara 

... 


... 3,440 



Total 

10.062 


These figures are taken from the * Ceylon Chamber of Commerce” 
Weekly Price Current, dated 21st March, 1921, 

International Rubber Exhibition, 1921, 

The Rubber Growers’ Association issues a circular as follows j 

COMPETITION No. 1. 

Owing to reduction of output, some Companies are not marketing scrap 
grades and, in these circumstances, the Committee have decided that a 
consignment mav consist of two grades instead of three grades (75 per cent. 
No. 1 Sheet, and or Crepe and 25 per cent. No. 2 Grade, or Compo Crepe, 
other than scrap) provided the entry js accompanied by a certificate to the 
effect that Scrap Grades are not being manufactured* and that the consign¬ 
ment fairly represents the present grades turned out by the Estate. 

NEW COMPETITION (No. U) 

For Rubber produced in Malaya and Ceylon, sold locally 
in Singapore and Colombo. 

Under Competition No. 1, samples entered have to be wharfdrawn in 
London. The Committee have decided to open a Competition *No. Ia.) for 
rubber produced in Malaya and Ceylon, and sold in Singapore and 
Colombo. 
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The conditions will be identical with those of Competition No. 1 (as 
amended) except that samples forwarded to the Awards Committee must be 
accompanied by a certificate similar to that required for samples drawn in 
London, such certificate to be signed on behalf of responsible Godown 
approved by Local Chamber of Commerce. 

Awards will be given for each country according to the number of 
entries received, and will consist of the Association’s Gold, Silver, or 
Bronze Medals and Prizes. 

Entries, samples and certificates will be accepted up to and including 
25th May, 1921. 

The Markets. 

Reports in mail week show a general decline in the rubber market, but 
Tea appears to have gone with a brisker tone and prices were generally 
maintained with small advances. Pepper and Cinchona were both very 
quiet, the latter meeting with little or no demand. 

The Mercantile Bank of India, 

The following telegram has been received from the London Office of 
this Bank :— 

** Final Dividend A and B shares &% making 16°o for the past year less 
income lax, and 8% less income tax on C shares for six motflhs, July/ 
December. 

Carry forward 
Carry to Reserve 


£. 

... 1,27,638 
... 50,000.” 


A Good Bag. 

Mr. R. C. Morris writes to “Madras Mail”,— 

“What I think is a record for these days in South India has just been 
accomplished by Mr. A. S. Varney. In seventeen days he bagged 3 pan¬ 
thers, 1 tiger, 1 bear, 2 pig, 2 solitary bull bison, and 2 stage sambur in one 
locality. If it had not been for two jungle fires, Mr. A. S. Varney would 
probably have added another tiger, a bear and a sambur to his bag, as 
these three had been marked down and were driven off by the fire before 
we could get to them.” 

The South Indian Nursing Association, 

Mr. Waddingion publishes this week a note on the amalgamation of 
the Lady Ampthill Nurses’ Institute and the S, I. Nursing Association, 
which we commend to the careful consideration of all planters. The pay¬ 
ment of a lump sum of Rs. 500, the interest on which at 5°o would cover 
the annual subscription seems to us worthy of consideration, and it will be 
seen that the man who joined up from the planting districts for service in 
the war will be nominated as members by the U, P. A. S. 1. 

Obituary, 

The death has occurred from cerebral malaria, on April 10th at 
Mercara, Coorg, after two days illness, of Harry Reginald Salusbury 
Trelawney, youngest son of the late J, S* Treiawney of Peremboa Colly, 
Coorg, in his 28th year* 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

[The, Planters* Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of 
its Correspondents.] 

Coffee Prices, 

Dear Sir,—la your issue of 2nd instant, Mr. C. H. Godfrey waxes 
wroth over your use of the word “ exhorbitant,” and you repeat it in your 
editorial note. May I ask in what language this word is found ? *' Exor¬ 
bitant ” (ex out of, and orbita a track or orbis a circle) I know, but where 
does the h come from ? I admit it is a great improvement when you are 
blowing off steam, for you can put as much emphasis Into hor as an excited 
Frenchman does into his sacrrrrrre , whereas or must come mildly from even 
the most irate lips. Try it for 'yourself, and you will see what I am driving 
at. 

Yours faithfully, 
DUFFER. 

[Note by Editor; P. C.—We did not use the word 11 Exhorbitant ** at 
all—as our correspondent will see if he looks up the paragraph on page 185 
in the article which has aroused Mr. Godfrey’s wroth. The repetition of 
Mr. Godfrey’s spelling of the word in oureditoriai note to his letter was of 
course intentional, hence the inverted comma?,] ' 


Coffee Pribei. 

Dear Sir,—In my letter as it appWs in your issue of 2nd inst. 
there is a “ Printers Error” which requires amending 

l{ Their ways (sic*) originated "-—as written—should have been “ Their 
woes originated.” 

As for your 11 note” on same, 1 trust Us " explanation*’ is more satisfac¬ 
tory to others than to me : I may be peculiar, but I regard an “ Exborbi- 
tant” price as an M unjustifiable” price; therefore, ~ to suggest or give any 
publicity or possible foundation (and that* moreover with so absurd a basis 
as you now quote!) for an idea that we producers were either expecting or 
hoping for such, seems a very grave and reprehensible slur on either our 
intelligence or our morality. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. H. GODFREY. 

Aldur, Kadur District, 

11th April, 1921, 

LFq#ly we^a not, understand Mr* Godfrey’s attitude. Since be* ap¬ 
parently reads. h& Chronicle be can hangy have missed the article on Coffee 
Prices in our issue of March $th, It was of the information contained* 
therein that we were writing when we mentioned the ”talk, of exorbitant 
prices’*, for the meaning of “Exorbitant” we refer him to " Duffer Ed. 
P» C*j 
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PRICE OP “ A ” Coffee, 

(By Cable.) 

London, dated 15th April, 1921 
108s per cwt. Market Firm. 

H E. THE GOVERNOR IN PARTIBUS. 

The recent vj&U of H. E, the Governor and Lady Wilhngdou to Salem 
has attracted considerable attention in the Press, owing to the happy 
occurrence of an opportunity for the crowd to show their loyalty to the 
British Raj, much to the discomfiture of an agitated agitator, who might 
perhaps have weaned the people from their allegiance bad bis non-co-opera¬ 
tion aimour been of sufficient strength to withstand the deadly arrows of 
Lord and Lady WtHmgdon's popularity* It would however be contrary to 
the long established policy of the Chronicle (to eschew politics) if we 
were to wander into the strange territory of political turmoil, and we 
much prefer to stick to our own jungles, where 1 hen ExceUenc es have 
joined us on more than one occasion* and wh^re agan — in the Shexaroys 
this tune they have experienced the blissful joys of a planters' welcome. 

Leaving Salem Market Station at 7-30 a. m., on the 10th instant, Their 
Excellencies motored to Yercaud. arriving at the Victoria Rooms at 9-30 
a,m. Arches of welcome had been erected along the road from BeKedera on 
the Cart Ghaut right up to the rooms, and Yercaud itself was a ga>y spectacle 
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under its mas? of Sags and busting, Crowd? of Mullalies had gathered 
along the road, it being Shandy day, people had come in early from distant 
parts of the hills, and gave Their Excellencies a warm welcome. 

At the Victoria Rooms, Mr. Macqueen, 2. C. S., Collector of Salem, who 
bad accompanied the distinguished visitors, introduced Mr. R. F. Carley, 
Chairman cf the Vercand Union, and Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Dickins. who 
proceeded to the stage with Tberr Excellencies, and presented in turn all the 
planters and most of the res dents, Introductions over, the company to the 
number of about 90 sat down to breakfast, the staff arriving when the meal 
was half over owing to their Cats finding the Ghaut a rather stiff problem* 
Luckily Their Excellences changed Cars on the journey up, and so made 
better time. 

After breakfast, the Honorary Secretary of the Shevaroy Planters’ 
Association (Mr. H. S. Dickins) read a short address thanking Their 
Excellencies for their visit. He also said that the Madras Government had 
been very good to the planters in the past, and he hoped that they would 
continue to take the same interest in the future. This visit of Their 
Excellencies, he said, again proved Lord and Ladv Willingdon’s keen in¬ 
terest in the planting community, and the Association could only regret that 
the visit to the Shevaroys was so short a one. They were glad, however, 
that the opportunity bad been afforded them of according Their Excellencies 
a planters’ welcome, 

His Excellency in reply said that he had always had the interests of 
the planting community at heart, and he would do all he could to meet their 
requirements, when these were brought to his notice. Of course, since the 
reforms, the form of Government was not same as’it was before, but he 
would assure the members of th* planting community one and all that their 
claims would find in him a ready champion. It was onlv afrer coming to 
this Presidency that he realised there were so many Europeans engaged in 
planting in this country. 

Their Excellencies then visited various institutions n Yercaud, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Wentworth. Robinson's Phoenix Orchard, and Mr- Noel Hight 
drove them round the Pentland Circular Road, a distance of 22 rules, in 
his Car, while Mr. H. S. Dickins pointed out the various places of interest 
along this road which passes through the ma n planting districts on these 
hills, Green Hills, Moganad and Nagalur. Passing through the Shandy 
which was in full swing the party reached the D. P. W. Resthouse at 2 p. m. 
from whence, after light refreshments, Their Excellencies proceeded to 
Salem after expressing the r opinion that the stay was all too short. 

We have been asked to express *the thanks of the Association to Mrs, 
F I>, Short, ably assisted by Mesdames C G. Lechler, M. Cayley, S. M. 
Hight. V. L Travers Drapes. C, Dickins and H. Dickins for the breakfast 
provided, and for the pains they took m decorating the Victoria Rooms. 
The very welcome blossom showers made their appearance two honrs after 
Their Excellencies’ departure, and were followed by a fall of 3 inches on 
the 12ih with the result that a splendid coffee blossom is out to-day all 
over the hills. This hapov coincidence will help, if such were needed* 
to retain in the memory of those present the pleasant associations connected 
with Ibis visit. 
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We have no difficulty in reading a deep meaning in-tbese visits of 
Lord and Lady Willingdon to the planting districts of S. India. When we 
have finished with the amenities of social intercourse, the Schools and 
Hospitals have been visited, the duty speeches have been spoken and the 
Captains and the Kings have departed, there remains in our minds some¬ 
thing wh ch has been impressed there almost imperceptibly, and which v/e 
find good. It would indeed be an almost impossiole, task to define that 
impression. It is something more than the platitudes we constantly hear of 
Lord Willingdon’s continued interest iu the planting community, it is some¬ 
thing far beyond the Measurable planters’, .welcome, acd it is something 
more than the materal benefit which we sometimes hope may accrue when 
heads of Government step down and see us as we really are. It is prob¬ 
ably, though we admit our inability properly to define it, a feeling that with 
Lord Willingdon and bis gracious Consort we are, on terms, not perhaps 
of intimacy, but of sympathy. His Excellency, withal that he is a man’s* 
man, if he will permit us to say so, is decidedly what the Italians would, 
call sinipatico , a word which wo could very well do with in the English 
language, which ca-n on v approach its meaning with the wholly inadequate 
“sympathetic.” He b is m a large measui* the faculty that enables a per-, 
son to enter into, and In pirt share another’s feelings. It is a raie touch, 
though greatly to be defied, and when it is found as in this instance in the 
head of a Governmei t. makes for a cordial relationship which will stand 
the ravages of time and cfuuging opiuioos such as no touch of statesman¬ 
ship of political stralegv, however much inspired, would do. 

Lord Willingdon, in his speech at Yercaud, alluded to the change of 
Government in this country, and to his desire to champion the cause of the 
planting industry. We agree with Mr. Dickins that the Madras Govern¬ 
ment have not been unmindful of our interests in the past, and we feel sure 
that the change which has taken place will not disadvantageous 1 }” atfect us, 
The Government of the country is in the hands of a body of men of mode¬ 
rate opinions, who may be relied upon to know what is good and what is not 
in the best interests of the Madras Presidency. We confidently believe that' 
if they could sometimes visit the planting districts and see for themselves, as 
His Excellency has done, exactly what is going on iu the planting world of 
South India, they would realise that in the planting industry the country 
possesses a most valuable asset, one that should receive every considers-’’ 
lion at their hands if it is to continue to form, as it undoubtedly now does, 
a stable source of prosperity. We put it. to His Excellency, with all 
due deference, that a suggestion from him that some of his Ministers should 
go out and see for themselves the country they are now called upon to 
govern, if .acted upon, would enable them to appreciate some of our pro¬ 
blems; To the average European in Madras, the Anamallais, for instance, 
is unknown territory, the most vague ideas of its position aud of the work 
the planters are carrying on there are prevalent among the few who have 
ever heard of it at all, while to the average Madras Indian, it is simply a 
place on the map where wild beasts and fever we with each other to keep 
man out. It is time these impressions were removed. Even with His 
Excellency the Governor, we believe the visits paid to the planting districts 
have ccmpletely altered his preconceived notions of what they were, and 
now that Lord Willingdon knows that the'planter is not a “wild man of 
Borneo,’’ or some such freak fresh from Barnum and Bailey, let us hope his 
august example will be followed by the heads of Government Departments 
whose work brings them into contact with planters, so that the sympathy of 
past Governments may be continued, and indeed expanded in the present 
and future cabinets. 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

20th April, 1921 

Secretary’s Report No. 15. 

1. Secretary.— Mr. Waddiogton handed over charge to the Assistant 
Secretary, on Fr'day, the 15th instant, and left for Colombo the following 
day. 

2. Roads.— The Collector of Salem has asued what contribution towards 
the construction of the Vaniyar-Hunja^adi Road, Yercaud, the Association 
would be willing to make if the work was undertaken by Go\ernment. This 
has been communicated to the Honorary Secretary, Shevaroy Planters’ 
Association for their decision. 

3. Financial aid to Rubber.— The Executive Committee of the 
Local Branch of the R. G A. have decided not to take any further steps in 
this matter for the present. 

4. The Planting Community.— From figures just compiled, the 
following appears to have been the strength of the European Planting Com* 
muoity as at 31st March, 1921 


Resident in S. India. 


District, 

Planters. 

Wives. 

Children. 

Other 

Depen¬ 

Total. 

Anamalais 

55 

21 

19 

dents. 

1 

96 

Bababudins 

19 

f 

2 

... 

25 

Central Travancore 

40 

16 

9 

o 

67 

Coorg 

67 

31 

IS 

6 

122 

Kanen Devans 

79 

30 

26 

3 

13S 

Mundakayam 

33 

7 

4 


44 

Nilgiris 

60 

31 

33 

M# 

124 

NilgiriAVynnad 

2S 

14 

12 

1 

55 

Mysore 

59 

22 

13 

2 

96 

Shevaroys 

26 

17 

IS 

11 

72 

South Travancore ... 

41 

10 

7 

I 

59 

West Coast 

41 

11 


2 

57 

Wynaad 

36 

14 

11 

I 

62 

L. P» A. S. I. Staff 

11 

4 

3 


IS 

Total*.• 

595 

232 

178 

30 

1,035 


If to these are added the staff of Messrs. Barber & Pascoe and that 
portion of the staff of Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield practically entirely 
employed on planting affairs, the total number of Europeans, resident in S. 
India, dependent on planting comes to:— 


Men 

620 

Wives 

243 

Children ... 

... 187 

Other dependents... 

... 30 


Total... 1,080 


(Signed) C, H. BROCK,' 

Acting Secretary! 
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BABABUDIN PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a (Quarterly Meeting of the Bababudin 
Planters’ Association, held at Santaveri on 
Wednesday the 6th April, 1921. 

Present .—Messrs. S. H. Dennis (President), Sam J. Wilson, F. D. Meppen, 
W. H. F. Lincoln, H. Kerr, W. R. Thomson, A. C. W. Denne, 
E. H. Thompson, N. G. B. Kirwan, F. Hugonln, C. Sylk, 
(Honorary Secretary). 

Notice calling the meeting was read, and the minutes of the last 
meeting were confirmed. 

Labour Rates.— The resolution passed at the combined meeting of the 
three associations held at Chikmagalur on the 6th February, 1921 was put to 
the meeting, and it was resolved that the Bababudin Planters* Association 
are in fivour of adhering to the rates of 6 annas per man, and 4 annas per 
woman.—Carried. 

Interview with Traffic Manager.— Mr. Kerr gave details of his 
interview with the Traffic Manager. The meeting agreed to the Association 
rnnn’ng the matter of a shed at B'rur Station, but only the Members interest¬ 
ed in the subject would be liable for the necessary expenses incurred. 

The subscribers guaranteed the amounts specified in the estimates. A 
most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Kerr for all he has done in the matter, 
was passed. 

Roads. —It was decided that reminders bs sent to the Deputy 
Commissioner and Conservator of Forests—Kadur Districts—ask'ng what 
further information can be given on the subject. 

Sanderson Memorial Ward,— Resolved that the Bababudin Plan¬ 
ters* Association agree to contribute one-third of the expenses estimated to 
cost about Rs. 360 towards the refurnishing of the ward. 

District Medical Officer.— Resolved that the Senior Surgeon to 
the Government of Mysore be asked to allow the present acting officer to 
remain as District Medical Officer, owing to his abilities, and th'e general 
satisfaction he has given in the District,' 

Breach of Contract Warrants.— Read letter from the Superinten* 
dent, U. P. A. S, I. Mysore. Proposed by Mr. A. 0. W. Denne, and 
seconded by Mr. W. R. Thomson :— 

“That the Chief Court be asked to recognise the Superintendent at 
Mysore, U. P. A. S. I. Labour Department, as competent to 
serve warrants under section 77, Nos. I & 2, Mysore Code of 
Criminal Procedure.” 

Election of Honorary Secretary,— Mr. H. Kerr .was .elected 
Hon 'rary Secretary. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Denne for the 
use of his Bungalow and hospitality. 


(Signed) C. SYLK, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting) held at Balelionnur , 
on Monday, the 11 th A firiU 1921. 

Present.— Messrs, C. H. Browre Cha nnan), E, L. Poyser, R, G Foster, 
Capt, H, Browne, F W. H*ght, C. S. Crawford, S. R. Frend, 
M A. de Week, and W H, Reed fHony. Secretary ) 

Proceedings of the hst General Mee*ing were read and confirmed. 

Presidium’s Speech. Gentleman.—In such a large district as this, 
with Coffee growing under such vastly different conditions in respect of 
climate and elevation, !t is almost impossible to have a season when cli¬ 
matic conditions are satisfactory to all Estates. On the whole the past year 
has been a good one, and crops qtrte up to the a\erage. 

Compared with last year the price of Coffee shows a great falling off, 
and the outlook is net too brigh*. The market is not likely to improve so 
long as trade with Central Euicpo which tool: so much of our produce 
before the War, is restricted. 

While the markets for our produce are falling. Estate expenditure under 
all heads is going up by leaps and bounds In *he past the Coffee planter 
ha<= been accustomed to plead poverty when a*! ed to put his hand in his 
pocket, if half he said about his poverty was true, with an increase in work¬ 
ing expenses of 30 to 40 per cent, all round and his produce back at pre¬ 
war prices, the outlook i? far trom rosy. 

At the begin..,rg t£ crop there was a great shortage of carts, and it look¬ 
ed at one time as if crops would not be got away, eventually carts were 
ample, but :v rales about 50 u , over last year’s 

While ta’, ,ii g of cai*s, i would urge on veil the necessity of examining 
and weighing every bag of manure brought from the Coast as pilfering on 
the road ; s largely practised, and will continue cr. those Estates where cart- 
men know the bags w.li not be weighed. The cost c* manures have reached 
a point where many Estates will have to reduce their oiders, and certainly 
cannot afford to buy fertilisers to manure the sugarcane in South Canara. 

A good deal of dissatisfaction exists regarding the working of the South 
Canara Labour Agency. A well attended n,t jtirg of the three Mysore 
Associations was held in Chiekmagahr February, at which the South 
Canara Labour Superintendent was pi.rim, and we were glad to be able to 
talk matters over with hhn, I thirk, ptrhap?, it was a pity one of the Head¬ 
quarter Magnates did not attend. 

We bad great pleasure in welcoming the Dewan on his long tour 
through the Kadur District, ard are grateful for the courteous way he 
arranged that all should have an opportunity of interviewing him personally, 
I trust it is not the last time we shall have the pleasure of seeing b’m in this 
District before his term cf office expires, 

I am^afratd we are going to lose our Secretary, who has carried on the 
work fer 7-5 years, notwithstanding his protestatmrs that it was someone 
else’s turn, however he is going Home and, thankii g him for all he has done 
for the Association, I am sure I am expressing the desiie of all present in 
wishing him and all his family a very enjoyable holiday, and that he will 
return like a giant refreshed and be roped in for a further period of 7 
years. 

Honorary Secretary’s Report & Accounts.— Gentlemen,-The 
number of Estates on the Register*’)® 40 representing 8,073 acres, of which 
125 are under Tea, 2S0 Rubber, and 7,668 CciTee. Owing to two Estates 
changing hands we have lest 500 teres, tut ibis is counterbalanced by three 
other Estates joining this year with a total acreage cf 500 acres. Subscrip¬ 
tions have come in very late this year, ard there is still a sum of 
R$. 1,147-6-0 outstanding 
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The revenue for the past year has been from subscriptions Rs. 9,075-2-0 
Interest on Fixed Deposit, War Bonds and Current Account Rs. 189-11*0 
and a Cash Balance of Rs. 1,901-5 0 brought forward from last year. The 
total funds to the credit of the Association are Rs. 2.000 on Fixed Deposit, 
and a Cash Balance of Rs. 2.312-10-1. 

We had Rs. 2.000 invested in 1920 bearer bonds, and when this fell 
due it was placed on Fixed Deposit with the National Bank. A further 
sum of Rs. 2,000 was on Fixed Deposit, and fell due in March, 1921. This 
had to be utilised to pay our subscription due to the U. P. A. S. I.. which 
was considerably in arrears. 

I am glad to be able to report that financially the Association is in a 
very good position. When the outstanding subscriptions are in, we shall 
have a sum ot Rs. 5,460 to our credit. 

In laying the accounts before you for audit aod inspection, I beg to 
submit my resignation of the Honorary Secretaryship. During the time I 
have been Honorary Secretary, which is now 7 years and 7 months, the 
Association has seen many changes, but things are more or less settled 
now, and I think my successor will find no difficulty in taking up the duties 
at the present juncture. 

Election of New Member. -Mr. M. A.de Week, proposed by Mr. 
C. H. Browne, and seconded by Mr. R. G. Foster, was elected a member. 

Election of Office-Bearers. —Mr. C. H. Godfrey, Chairman; 
Mr, M. A. de Week, Honorary Secretary. 

Members of Committee. - The following gentlemen were elected : — 
Messrs. C. H. Godfrey, M. A. de Week, Capt. H, Browne, and G. W.Fowke. 

Election of General Committee of the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India.—M r. C. H. Godfrey and Mr. E. L, 
Poyser. 

Delegates to Annual Meeting of the United Planters' Association 
of Southern India :^Messrs. C. H Godfrey and E. L. Poyser. 

Delegate to the Dasara Assembly.- Capt. H. Browne. 

Sanderson Ward.— Read letter from Mr. C. H, Godfrey, the Associa¬ 
tion representative on the Sanderson Ward Committee asking for a dona¬ 
tion of Rs. 125 towards additional furniture, etc. 

Resolved that a donation of Rs. 325 be paid. 

Labour RATES.—R^solved that the resolution passed on 18th October, 
1920 be confirmed. 

Rules of North Mysore Planters’ Association.-A Sub-Commit¬ 
tee of Messrs G. W. Fov/ke, C. P. Read, and E. L. Poyser were elected to 
revise the rules of the Association 

Roads and Communications.— Read letter from Messrs Saldanba & 
Sons complaining about the deplorable condition of the Magundy-Balehole- 
Basrikatte Road. Several members strongly endorsed all Messrs. Saldanba 
& Sons bad written and referred to the inadequacy of the present Upkeek 
Allotment, Rs. 80 per mile, for a road of such importance which during the 
rains was practically closed to traffic. 

Resolved. —■“ That the Honorory Secretary do write to the Executive 
Engineer pointing out the deplorable state of this road, and ask him to get 
the rate of upkeep increased, and that our Representative on the District 
Board be requested to press for an increased expenditure on this important 
road.”. 

The Meeting closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. F. W. Hight for the 
use of his bungalow. 

(Signed) M. A. de WECK, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings cr the u7ih Anncal General Meeting, heed 

II CHE TRAVELLERS’ RtJNGZLOY , MUDIGERI 

cn April 15eh 1921. 

PRESENT —Mes®id. W L Crawford, D S 0 ^President) A Durhami 
R G. Fester 0 II. Godfrey, F. M Hamilton, P. Hunt, 
L P. Kent C. Lake, H, M Northey, W. W. Prager, 
Jl. Shesbaiya r A , B L * II. Tbammlab, and A. L. 
Hill 0 B L M c, Haco ary Secretary). \isitor—Mr. 
H Xntbey 

1 Tog Minutes cf tho »a3v meeting were read and confirmed. 


2. President’® address 

With 3 ^ur permission, Gentlemen, I will as briefly as possible 
tench on a lew ci she chief matters of interest} to our industry during 
tLe pa«b yecr. 

BATES CP PAT —The raising of the rates of cay I hold to have 
been inevitable this 3®, if we hope to retain the labour we have and re¬ 
cruit mere fer cur rcqu J r tf men!:=. I a^rcit it places an additional and 
br«.vy burden on the industry, which has recently bad to meet so many 
extra cinrge?. It is optional f ^ memo rs to pay the higher rates : those 
who c«n get along without w *1 be uawbe to do so Personally I think 
If a working arrangement is arrived at with Writeis and the Miistrles, 
and the extra pay only given tot lose who work 20 dxys or more in a 
month I am eartaia they will flad it a very great assistance in getting 
regular and more ctfic'ent work frem their labour force I know of 
several Estates, including Os 3 oo»*, where this system 13 in force to the 
mutual benefit of both employer and employee. 

SEASON—The past season on the whole has been a iairly satis* 
factory one, as regards yield; some places having done remarkably well. 
Prices, however, have been very much below those ruling Ia*t year. The 
prosp* et fer the coming season is not qu'&e so good as t v e past on a good 
number of Estates. 

Transport —This was more plentiful during the past season iban 
the previous one, and I am glad to notice signs that indicate that in the 
neor future the cart-hire to the coast will be cheaper. 

Bcads.-I am glad to say that the roads in this part of the Hassan 
District look as H they would receive seen attention during the eoorng 
working months, as I notice quite a ht cf material has been collected 
at the roadside. This is a newuxd hopeful sign, and we hope thafe 
feba collection of material will be insisted on in the more out of the way 
roads, that do net at present receive enough supervision from those 
whose duty it is to look after them I am hopeful that in the near 
future we will see considerable improvement in our roads, and this will 
be all the sooner if only those responsible for the work will take the 
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trouble to inspect oftener. Members of your Association have 
come to the aid of the P. W. D., and agreed to do the repair of 
about twenty miles of the District Board roads in the neighbourhood of 
their Estates 

Auxiliary Force (India).—The Planters of Mysore have agreed 
to support the scheme, and are apparently waiting for Coorg, as it is 
proposed, in combination with Coorg, to start a Motor Machine Gun 
Company, and possibly a light Motor Patrol. Given the necessary en« 
thusisam^ the proposed unit should be a success. 


Exchange.-T his is a very controversial subject to touch on. We 
can never expect the official to see eye to eye with the producer, as 
their interests aro by no means identical with ours, and whatever may 
be said for, or against the attempt to fix the pound at Rs 10, the fact 
remains that we and all exporters have been hit very badly indeed by 
the vagaries of ishe exchange during the past twelve months, and many 
of us think, seeing the paramount importance of the Indian Export 
Trade to the ccuntry, the Government were ill advised in not leaving 
well alone, i e., left the value of the pound sterling at Rs- 15, at which 
rate it had previously been fixed, and during that time the value cf the 

rupee had varied but little. 

«#*# 

New Taxation The Government cf Mysore, as you all know, 
have recently introduced an Income Tax, and in doing so they have only 
imposed a tax that has long existed in British India. Everyone dis¬ 
likes paying taxes, but we are aware that there are at times special 
reasons for the imposition of new.taxes, and we must be prepared to 
pay our share as we will benefit thereby in soma measure, but to pay 
taxes and derive little or no benefit is a legitimate cause of discontent 

Whilst cn this subject I cannot refrain from alluding to the imposi¬ 
tion of the new and heavy customs duties by the Imperial Government. 
I doubt not ycuread with surprise t»he cynical observation of the Finance 
Minister, who is reported to have said “These duties as raised will 
still be substantially lower than the duties raised in the United 
Kingdom.” I confess I am amazed at the mentality of a Minister who 
for a moment thinks India is in any way comparable to the United 
Kingdom in its ability to pay Taxation or Customs Dufcyi He seems to 
have forgotten that the United Kingdom has the reputation of being the 
heaviest taxed country in the world* and also one of the richest. It 
would be interesting to know if any-of the duty levied on goods shipped 
for and coming into Mysore from overseas will be paid into the coffers 
of the State. It seems only reasonable, whatever may have been the 
custom in the past? that a share ol these duties levied on stuff coming 
into Mysore should go to that or it should be made up in some 

other way, as Mysore, unlike mo$6 Indian States, pays a large annual 
subsidy to the paramount power. * 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I mu3t again refer to the great loss 1 this 
Association sustained by the untimely death of our late Hony* Secy, Mr* 
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C* J. Hayward It is proposed to put uo a memorial tablet, or in some 
other way perpetuate his memory, and I feel sure you will all support 
the scheme 

We are all very much indebtad tc Me. T. Anderson, who was acting 
Hon. SwG. when Mr- Hayward died, and to Capt. A. L. Hill who took 
over the duties of secretary, and has carried them out moBt efficiently. 
I am personally greatly indebted to him for all the assistance he has 
so readily given me. 

3, Honorary Secretary's report 

t Gentlemen. I beg to submit a report for the year ending 31*3 21. 
This year has been marked, sadly enough, by the loss of ycur late Hon. 
Sec., Mr. Hay ward. In succession to him Mr. T. Anderson acted as 
Hon. See until you did me the honour to elect me ou 30 9-20. 

Our membership now consists of 44 estate?, with an acreage of 7,684, 
and one personal member, as against 44 estates with an acreage of 7,593, 
and no personal members at the beginning of the year. One estate of 100 
acres has given notice of withdrawal, which will take effect from July, 
so our effective acreage may be taken as 7,584 The number of mem¬ 
bers on the becks at the moment is 34, but an election is to taka place 
to-day. 

Kve Meetings have been held during the year, and one Joint Meet¬ 
ing with the other two Mysore Associations. 

Although cur Articles and Memoranda of Association have bsen 
paseedand signed, cur Incorporation is yet to be accomplished, owing 
to some hitch in the procedure. The rules under Incorporation are to 
ceme up for discussion to-day. 


The General Committee of the U P. A. S. I. was f oroed to raise 
the subscription to tbe XJ. P. A. S. I., by annas 2 per acre, for the last 
Quarter cf the sear. It was decided to pay the increase cut of the 
accumulated funds of the Association. Owing to some subscriptions 
remainirg unpaid, we have not been able as yet to pay the U. P. A. S. I, 
the sum due* It seems almost certain that a similar increase will be 
necessary in the coming year. 

The S. I P B. F. has been reorganised, and subscriptions will in 
future be collected by the U P. A. S I. Although this Association 
had tbe 3rd largest number of contributors to tbe Fund during the 
year, the response to the forms sent out by the Secretary to the 
U P* A. S. I. for subscriptions for the coming year, so far received, 
gives us but one life member and one ordinary member for the coming 


,, the Beforms, a system of direoi voting for the election of 

^ « ber was Parted, and a roll of electors compiled by the 

U. P A. EL I. We have only 14 names on this roll. The election of 
Mr« J, A. Bicbardson was unopposed, 
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The proposed Co operative Stores appear to he moribund, and the 
prospect of any extension of the railway from Hassan is more remote 
than ever. 

No farther it f >raautnn rc the Gemstery in Hassan, the proposed 
cluing works at Chikangalur, or the grant of land to ex soldiers who 
were planters before the War, is available. 

Tbe Association d» culed to raise the maximum rates of pay for 
imported labour bv 20 and 33y&,£or men aud woman, respectively, with 
effect from 1 12 20. The sublet c:mas up for further discussion 
to day. The result of our j>int meeting with the other Mysore Asso¬ 
ciations was that the U P. A. S I Executive Committee adopted our 
views as to the methods cf private recruiting agencies, ani took action 
in tbe matter. 

The formation of an IF I Unit in Goorg and Mysore has been 
unexpectedly held up by the inability of those nominated to the com* 
mand to take up the work. As soon as a Commandant can be appointed 
that Unit will be fcrmid 

This, gentlemen, completes my report, and I now beg to tender 
my resignation. 

4. ACCOUNTS —These were hid on the table and passed sublet to 
audit. Later, Messrs L. P. Kent and G Like audited and found them 
correct. 11 was decided bo keep tbe Reserve Fund, together with the 
iuterest falling due on 24 4-2i on F.xed Deposit for one year. 

5 & 6. Rules and Incorporation—T he question of the rules 
to be in force pending Incorporation, and the rules under Incorporation 
were discussed, and a sub-committee co fisting cf Messrs. W L Craw¬ 
ford, G. H Godfrey, F M Hamilton, and G L»ke was appointed to re 
examine the rules under Incorporation with particular reference to 
voting powers at meetings. The following resolution was passed for 
tbe guidance of the Sub (Dm nifctae“Tint Managers, duly authorised 
in writirg by owners, should hold tbe vote for the acreages in their 
charge/ 

7 Election of Members -Proposed by the President and 
seconded by tbe Hon. Secretary, the t:jllowiog were elected members of 
the Association Mr. J. D. Brewer* 0 j3*j E M. Nixod, and Mr. S. A. 
Smith. 

8 Labour bates OF PAY.— There Was considerable discussion 
on this sub] cfe, and Jfinally,! it having Men (agreed beforehand that it 
c~uld not be held binding on those members who had already unde 
their labour agreement, the following resolution was passed “That 
the rate of commission to labour suppliers for the season 1921 22 shall 
be reduced from IQ% to 7J%, if* their labour is paid the increased ratal 
of pay/ 
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9 Sanderson Memorial Ward:— Mr. C H Godfrey reported 
that about E* 3 , 360 was needed to propeily equip the Ward,^ and 
suggested that the three Mysore Associations should each contribute 
Rs 120 for the purpose- It was put from the Chair, and carried that 
this Association should make a contribution of Es 120. 

Mr. A. Durham was elected as Representative on the Governing 
Body of the Ward for 1921 23. 

10 Roads and Communications — The exceedingly bad state of 
the Beiur Chickanahaili Road was reported to the Meeting, particularly 
the Nsganhslli-Chikanahalli section The Hon. Sec was instructed to 
write to the Executive Engineer, Ilassan Division, accordingly. 

11. Election cr the Executive for 1921-1922 —The results 
of the elections were as follows 

PresidentMr. C. Lake. 

Committee:—Messrs. C. H Godfrey, W. L Crawford, D.SO,, 
F. M. Hamilton, and A Durham. 

Honorary Secretary Mr. A* L Hill. 

12. Election of the U. P A 8-1 General Committee 
MemLERS for 1921*1922 —The result of the eieotion was as 

follows 

Messrs C H» Godfrey and C Lake. 

13. U* P A- S I. Expenditure —Mr. F M Hamilton raised the 
question cf eooncmies to be effected in this in th8 matter of salaries. 
It w&b decided that the subject shou'd be discussed, and delegates in- 
strncted, before the U. P. A. S I. Annual General Meeting 

14. Proposed A F. I. Unit tor Codrg and Mysore —A 
letter from the Colonel-Commandant, Bangalore Brigade area to tha 
Mysorejand Coorg Associations was read, sfcatirg that the gentlemen 
nominated to the command were unable to take up the work, asking 
that a fresh nomination might be unde at once, and pointing out that, 
if no commandant c;uld be feund, the Unit would form a company of 
tbe Bangalore Battalion An effort to indues the Mysore nominee, 
Col. W. L. Crawford, D. S 0 , to reconsider bis decision and take tbe 
command was unsuccessful, and no other name was forthcoming. 

15. Hayward Memorial Mr W. L Crawford proposed that 
the memory of the late Mr. C. J. Hayward, who was a friend of all and 
who had done so much for.tha Association, should be perpetuated by a 
tablet to be placed in bis parish church in England. This was agreed 
to, and a subscription list was circulated. 

16. Proposed U. P. A. S I Buying agency : -The outline of 
the scheme was read to tbe Meeting, and it was decided that, pending 
fuller information, the Association would provisionally support it. 

With votes of thank3 to tha retiring President and the Honorary 
Secretary, tbe Meeting ended. 

ibignfdi C, LAKE, 

President, 

(Signed) A. L. HILL, 

•* Honorary Secretary, 
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ALTERNATE MONTHLY TAPPING. 


[ Continue iD 

To sum up, one can draw conclusions with certainty, seeing (hat the re¬ 
sults of the trials made on this largo parcel of land are confirmed month by 
month by all the divisions of our plantations, put successively under monthly 
alternat on. 

1. That it is possible to give a complete rest of one day a week to the 
whole staff without any other ill effects than a temporary lessening of 
production during the period of transition." 

2. That the decrease in production which varies according to the 
state of the fives at the time they are put- under alternation, can reach 80 
per cent, the first months when compared with the separate months, and 
about 40 per cent, for the whole of the first year of alternation. 

This reduction in output during the first year of alternation is compen¬ 
sated in great measure by the saving effected in labour and superintendence 
as an economy of at least 50 per cent, can be looked for in the gangs of 
labourers who have to attend to the trees that have gone sick owing to daily 
tapping. 

Further, the economy in bark conservation, as a matter of fact is of 
much more interest when the price of rubber is low. 

Likewise, this bark economy urged with reason in favour of alternate 
day tapping is absolutely certain with a monthly alternation which permits 
the tapper to always operate on fresh bark, except on the day of changing 
over, exactly the same as with daily lapping. This explains the case with 
which we have been able in a few months, to adopt this method generally 
on our two plantations, wh ? ch ha\ e a superficial area of nearly two thousand 
hectares. 

We have benefited in addition in the selection of our tapping coolies, 
as when disbanding half the force, wj ware able to keep tie best amongst 
them, vix,, those with tl e most skill as Wvll as those of th) best physical 
stamina. 

3. That the lessening of production diminishes month by month, to 
become an increase before the end of the second year of alternation. 
Starting from that moment one benefits entirely and definitely from the 
economy in the labour force and one is assured a continual progress if the 
very great increase in the 1 fe of the plantations is taken into account. 

It can be admitted in principle, that in adopting this simple method f 
so easy of application, on all plantations, the total decrease in production 
which would be about 80 per cent, for the first months, would reach a 
mean total of about 40 or 50 per cent, the first year, and from 15 to 20 
per cent, the second year. 
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This reduction, It :cei t > jc, would be suffiJent to rapidly re-establish 
the situation, for the technical lta.-oo which ..aDDort 7 t would influence 
buyers much more than an ordinary reduction momentarily imposed by the 
fall m prices in the first case, after the crsmissal of the mediocre and bad 
tappers, and when the good effects obtained from resting the trees became 
apparent, there would no longer be anv f°ar of a return to intensive culti¬ 
vation, which on the contrary would always be possible under existing con* 
d Hons g to d'sagreement between \anous group*. 

Perhaps it may be as well to discard after consideration as practically 
mappl'cib’e, all *o’utions of restriction to be imposed by “Governments” 
whose role should be to render financial aid where possible and necessary. 
There is, however, one point which in our opinion coil’d be regulated by the 
authorities in rubber-produc * * cruelties and that is to make a weekly rest 
obligatory, which would be dmiCuU to enfoice m any other way 

We are convinced that the method we recommend, of an absolute 
efficacy in the immediate and necessary decrease in production, which can 
attain 50 per cent, the first year of alternation of 1 he production when the 
method was changed, is of the greatest simplicity in application and con¬ 
trol. We are also peisuided that it enables one to avoid the mixing up, 
generally inefficient, of a third party in the details of cwlnvation. 

Thus, whilst it is easy for any planter to intensify the tapping in depth, 
or even to 1 m*t it to tne base of the tree, if he is forbidden to extend it we 
estimate that one could locally, ‘with alternate tapping and a weekly rest, 
leave pvery hbert f as to the extent of the cut All the control needed 
would be to seek the proof, easy to find, of a reduction of 50 per cent, in 
the number of tippers usel alternately on each half of the plantation. 

We would specially insist upon the facility of adapt on of the tappers, 
whatever be the number, a facility so much the greater in that it is a ques¬ 
tion, in short ot daily tapping alternately made for one consecutive month 
upon each of ♦he two groups ; n charge of one gang of labourers. 

The grave labour crisis which has been threatening in certain districts 
would solely by this change of-method be sensibly diminished, and the 
probable consequences of an advance in wages would be delayed, 

Should these measures not prove sufficient, it would still be possible— 
and we already have interesting figures based on long experience—to give 
the charge of these groups to one gang of labourers the trees being tapped 
m this case, one month in three, always with a general weekly rest. 

Big yields from trees could thus, without fresh costs for extensions, be 
somewhat more retarded and held over until a period of large consumption 
with a consequently higher range of prices. 

One would benefit besides by a fresh economy in labour. 

# The actual crisis which confronts producers would by these means be 
rapid’y diminished, and one would avoid at the same time the grave menace 
which threatens manufacturers and consumets in the near future. 

For it is hevond doubt to all those who have followed these questions 
closely enough that the Hevea uses itself up more rapidly than is generally 
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supposed when it is tapped daily and intensively enough to justify, 
apparently at least, the cost of daily tapping. 

It is equally noteworthy that the areas planted from 1913 to 1920 are 
far from corresponding to the large plantations created in 1906 to 1913 
which are all in bearing. 

Also, one cannot ignore the fact that the purchase price of the new 
plantations will be much above that of the old ones, and that this fact will 
influence extension to the extent of seriously limiting them; also that all 
the best seats near railways and water communication are already occupied. 
All these reasons which indicate that it is to the general interest to effect 
economies in Hevea plantations, are in addition to the immediate 
interest of producers to put the market right ; they ought, it seems 
to us, to press forwird on the perfectly safe road of alternation, 
which we repeat in conclusion, will permit of their insuring the future not 
only of their own enterprise, but also all industries that deal in rubber, and 
alleviate considerably after a brief delay, the difficulties now being ex¬ 
perienced. This method would, we believe, very quickly come into general 
use, if your powerful and learned Associat on recommended it. 


THE HEALTH OF THE WORLD. 

Dr. Victor G. Heiser, the Director of the Etstern work of the Rock- 
feller Foundation International Health Board, is as has already been stated 
at present in Ceylon, 

In an interview with a Times of Ceylon representative, Dr. Heiser 
stated that he was making an extended tour of the East to see the work 
that the Foundation was doing in co-operation with a good many Govern¬ 
ments. 

u The thing one hears most a^out,” said Dr, Heiser, M is economic de¬ 
pression, and I am very glad to see that Ceylon is suffering very much less 
than a number of other places in which I have been. On the other hand, not¬ 
withstanding economic depression, other countries seem to be ready to go 
forward in health matters, feeling that these belong to the permanent 
establishment. For instance, Australia has just entered upon a new 
Ministry of Health. I have done a good deal of hookworm work in Austra¬ 
lia, and they are now extending the campaign to their new territories, such 
as what was formerly German New Guinea. The new Ministry of Health 
is also undertaking another very progressive measure in establishing 12 new 
laboratories at strategic points throughout the mainland, and also one in the 
new territories. Modern public health work is more a matter of’science 
than opinion, for most things can be proved in the laboratories.’* 

With regard to Ceylon, I have been delighted to find the keen inter¬ 
est which is shown on all sides. H. E. the Governor has graciously granted 
me a number of interviews, and I have had a number of talks with Sir 
Graeme Thomson, the Colonial Secretary, and both are keenly interested. 
They assured me that Ceylon is not only going to keep on with its hook¬ 
worm work, but is going to extend uts'efforts in the direction of preventive 
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medicine, and. as that is the attitude here, there is no question of our with¬ 
drawing in our attempt to co-operate. :?g long as the Ceylon Government is 
prepared to go forward/’ 

"We had a most satisfactory meeting on Saturday morning with the 
Ancbylostomiasis Committee, of which the Colonial Secretary is the 
Chairman, and it wa* decided at that meeting not to restrict the hookworm 
control measures, but actually to increase them.” 

‘‘In my visit to Ceylon this time I have been more struck than ever 
before by the amount of relief work which is being done here. I refer to the 
great number of hospitals and dispensaries which there are throughout the 
Island. I am fairly familiar with the British Colonies, as well as the Colonies 
of other countries, and I cannot recall one in which so much medical 
relief work is done as here in Ce\lon. M 

‘ I am, of course, very interested in preventive medicine, and your P. C. 
M. O., Dr. Rutherford, tells me that plans for extending preventive medicine 
work are going forward very rapidly. So that, instead of there being gloom 
in Ceylon, I nod that everyone is optimistic.” 

“The Rockfeller Foundation i3 interested in a great many different phases 
of sanitation. For instance, our programme for the eradication of yellow 
fever throughout the world is going along very nicely. The disease has been 
completely wiped out in South America except at one point in Brazil, and 
the only other remaining point in America is Mexico, and with the advent of 
the new Government there, active measures are being taken. We hope that 
in the course of a few more years there will not be another case of yellow 
fever in the world, which means that one human ill will have been wiped off 
the slate.” 

“ We are also greatly interested in Malaria, It is well known, of course, 
t lat malaria can be controlled anywhere so long as sufficient funds are avail¬ 
able, We have been conducting practical field experiments for some years. 
For instance, in malarious conditions such as exist in the United States, we 
have demonstrated that malaria can be controlled for approxi malely 4s, per 
vaptta per year in the average community. We do not know what it can be 
done for in the tropics. We are now conducting field experiments in Porto 
Rico, Nicaragua and the Argentine.” 

“ Is the campaign likely to be extended to Ceylon ? ”, Dr. Heiser was 
asked. 


‘*\Ve shall be very glad to take the matter up with the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment a? smn as we feel that we have reached a point when it is no longer 
an experiment so far as a reasonable figuie is concerned. Dr. Rutherford 
tells me that they are also undertaking studies here, and we hope that in a 
short time we may.be able to evolve something which will be suitable for 
tropical condit ons.” 

“The control of malaria is a very difficult thing. In some of the 
countries where very extensive work has been undertaken, it has eveotually 
proved a future and the money lost, so that before heavy expenditure is 
incurred, it is necessary to know what is possible under a given set of con- 
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ditions. It has been very clearly demonstrated that a method which is 
successful, in, say, the Argentine, is not necessarily suitable for Ceylon or 
any other country.” 

“How do you think the anchylostomiasis campaign has progressed in 
Ceylon ?”, our representative enquired. 

“I am very gratified to see the large amount of progress which has been 
made. Out of approximately 600,000 estate labourers in the Island, over 
300,000 have been treated. Practically all the estates have put in latrines. 
That is the crux of the whole problem. Unless soil pollution is stopped, it is 
useless to treat the disease, The second point of the problem is to educate 
the estate cooly to use them. In that we look to the help of the planting 
interests.” 

“Is there any prospect of the work on estates being resumed by the aid 
of a grant or loan from the International Health Board ?” our representative 
asked, 

‘*We are mainly interested in demonstrating that a certain thing can be 
done. The system is now well understood, and some recent discoveries will 
probably make it possible for the work to be done more economically by the 
estates themselves.” 

“ You are, of course aware thaUbe work on estates has been stopped 
owing to the present financial situation ?” 

“ It has not been so completely stopped as one would think. I have 
vibited a great many estates, and they are going forward themselves, and as 
they gradually induce their coolies to use the latrine the disease is going to 
disappear, even if they do notb ; ng further.” 

Dr. He : ser is leaving Ceylon shortly on the “ City of Baroda.” First 
he goes to Egypt, and then to Palestine, on the invitation of Sir Herbert 
Samuel, the Governor. Palestine is starting a new Health Dep artment, and 
Dr. Heiser will confer with them on their various problems. 


THE TORTBIX TEA PEST* 


Lime as a Treatment. 

Lime, as a treatment for tea tortfix, was brought to the notice of the De 
partment of Agriculture in November last. An experiment was begun in 
December on an area of one acre in the Norwood section of the Dimbula 
District under the supervision of the Plant Pest Inspector, Central This 
experiment was instituted to ascertain if any indication was forthcoming 
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that experiment cm a larger scale would lead to information of economic 
value. The experiment, however, was ruined by the heavy evening rains of 
that month, and it was necessary to postpone investigation until the weather 
became more favourable. Two areas of an acre each were treated in Feb¬ 
ruary and March, in Norwood and Masksliya, respectively. Information as 
to the results of these experiments and the efficacy of lime as an eradicative 
of tortrix has been called for. 


It would be premature to deduce anything from the results obtained up 
to date. Correct interpretation of results can only be made when data has 
been accumulated from a series of experiments conducted over a more con¬ 
siderable period than two months. The fact remains, however, that several 
planters who have treated their tortrix-infested tea with lime have succeeded 
in temporarily eradicating the pest, and as the treatment is. a popular one, 
economical, easily and rapidly carried out, and in no way interrupts estate 
routine, it is a treatment that should receive definite and thorough investi¬ 
gation. There is some slight indication that the application of lime to 
tortrix-infested bushes aids the rapid propagation of the Polyhedral or 
Wilt disease of the tortrix. The method of application is simple. - Good 
quality of Slaked lime is merely broad casled on the affected bushes, care 
being taken—when egg masses are present—to cast the lime on the lower as 
well as the upper sides of the leaves. This precaution is necessary , be¬ 
cause the newly hatched insects feed upon the lower sides of the matured 
leaves during the first eight days of their lives. The lime should be 
broadcasted in the early morning, when the bushes are wet with dew, mist 
or rain. The quantity necessary per application is from { ton per acre up¬ 
wards, and applications should be continued, if necessary. Application 
should never be made while it is raining, otherwise the lime when wet is 
difficult, if not impossible, to apply properly. If the application is well scat¬ 
tered over the leaves—the lime will remain on the bushes when they are 
dry, and even daring moderate rains. 

There is little doubt that under certain conditions the treatment is effi¬ 
cacious, bat whether the necessary conditions are governed by climate, 
quality and quantity of lime, time of application, number of applications 
or the natural vitality of the brook are questions that can only be settled 
by a series of experiments. 


Should this form of treatment, ultimately prove efficacious in all cases, 
no more practicable measures along the lines of estate routin e could be 
advocated. With the object of interesting Estate Superintendents in these 
experiments, and with a view to encouraging further experiments to be made, 
the Estate Products Committee of the Board of Agriculture at its last 
meeting desired that details of the form of treatment now being experimented 
with should be made public. The Department of Agriculture is desirous 
of co-operating with any estate that desires to make trials with the treat¬ 
ment above outlined. 

The Department, however, still adhere to the view that the key to the 
solution of the tortrix problem is the establishment of effective 14 flight 
breaks’* as described in Bulletin No. 45 .—Communique. 


Department of Agriculture, Peradeniya, April 12tb. 
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THE SOUTH INDIA PLANTERS’ BENEVOLENT FUND 

The Proceedings of the West Coast Planters* Association which are 
published elsewhere in this issue, would seem to indicate that there is s+ili 
some misunderstanding regarding the modus operandi of this fund, and it 
may be as well to clear up some of the doubtful points At the same time 
we will again draw attention to the needs of this fund, a *bwg we have 
refrained from g mg fot some months past as we thought it perhaps un 
politic to appeal for more subscriptions owing to the particularly depress?, g 
aspect of some of our industries a d the general rightness of money every 
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where. Mr. Walmesley’s remark at the West Coast meet'Og, however, gives 
as a lip which we admit had escaped as; the very fact of times being so 
hard is all the more reason why we should ask for increased support to the 
fund, as calls on the fund’s purse are likely to be more frequent than is 
usually the case. 

There is no doubt that the previous rules of the fund were inadequate, 
and out-of-date* and that they were part’ally the cause of the waning interest 
shown up to 1948-19. The new rules revised up to December 1920, coming 
on top of a vigorous campaign by the Secretary* and in these columns, led to 
a greatly Increased income, without which it would not have been possible 
to make the grants which have been made. These rules now cover most, if 
not all, of the points which have been raised from time to time and which 
were not covered in previous years, so that they may be considered to be 
fairly conclusive, based as they are on 12 years experience. There will 
always be, of course, some minor point cropping up, for instance that 
brought out at the West Coast meeting on the matter of collection. The 
rule (No. XI) reads 


14 All subscriptions shall be due on April 1st each year, and the Secre¬ 
tary shall collect same by means of the V. P. Post, charging an additional 
four annas to cover money-order commission.” 


Before this could be done it was necessary to get the permission of sub. 
scribers, as it is not legal to send by V. P. P without instructions to do so. 
The Postal Regulations distinctly state that V, P. P’s must only be sent in 
execution of a bona fide order received by the sender. It was for this 

reason that form B was drafted and made to read.. U T am will- 

ing *-.-.. *.should be collected in yearly instalments of 

Rs. ......... bv V. P. Post as allowed under Rule XI in April of each 

year.” This form B will be found in the book of rules, a copy of which was 
sent to every planter whose address was known, and spare copies are avail¬ 
able for anybody who wants them at U. P. A. S. I Headquarters. Unfortu¬ 
nately these form®, as is «o often the case, were almost completely ignored* 
so Honorary Secretaries were asked to forward a list of members who were 
willing to pav by V. P. each year. This brought in a few more names, but 
there are still a very large number missing, and Honorary Secretar es are 
therefore asked to give this matter their attention. 


Another rule which was referred to is that concerning subscriptions 
from Associations. Rule VI (b), permits of any Estate (affiliated to the 
t\ P. A. S. I.) subscribing as a member a minimum of Rs. 25 per annum,, 
and presumably Associations come under that rule and rule XIV. which 
reads 44 AH subscriptions of less than the minimum laid down or received 
from persons not eligible for membership shall be treated as donations to 
the Fund,'* Wbat benefits the Assoc ; ation or Estate derive is not stated, 
as the 44 Nominee" system has been dropped, and the rule regarding benefi¬ 
ciaries is quite clear on the point tbit ordinarily only members may benefit. 
From this it would seem that, although in the event of an association subs¬ 
cribing it might perhaps recommend for assistance a deserving case, it has 
no absolute right to such help unless the assistance is required for a person 
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who h*r regnhrK n nh''rrihcNl The mV in f-ct r- nrh ho hr *r firm'’ 
^ -mn'ion to m nj -nnnruv iabr ■* rn ir h b nmm iii*nin*r 

Mr C F M P o vnr brought np th* p im >f ti^iu^s nnrieir 
who wished now tn pa the balance ciue without sniDrm m> of the disabih 
ties laid dovn in the rn^e^ Ordinarilv a memoir of the S I P. B F. 
should look upon his subscription m the sarm li^ht as he does that to his 
club, where he knows that if it is not paid h^ w 11 be pDstea as a defaulter. 
Thus rule \II savs anv member whose snDscnption is more than one year m 
atrear^ shall on’v be entitled iO such benefit allowed under Rule \\ II 
(Grants to dependents of Plautei-), and this teatr ct on hall remain in force 
for 2 vears after payment of sich arrears In the case of the planter who 
did not leue S India during the war tneie is little excu c for lelaxation of 
this tule bm we neartilv recommend to ih Fvecu ue Comm ttee special 
consideration to those men whose suo&cnptious lap a ed own g to their absence 
on service Ih^e e\ service m e n should be allowed, as Mr Browne 
suggests, to letain their full rignts bv s rnple pay nent of arrears and those 
who wish to become life nembers should be"*permitted to do so on payment 
of the d if rente between the sum total of fh*-ir pre war subscription and 
Rs. 200 In at lea t one club we know of these ex service men have been 
p a rmitted to retain their membership without payment of the absentee 
subscriptions for the years during which they served the country, and we 
have no doubt the idea will be favourably received by the Executive 
Committee 

In h s report \ :> 13, the Proletary, l »P A S I published a list of 
subscriptions received during the vear ending March jlst, 1921 A total of 
Rs 4 oh 14 0 Aas received and it must fee remembered that this ncludes 
Rs 1 2oO donations from two District Planters’ Associations Id the previous 
year Rs 5,440 were received, w thout any unduly laige donation , although a 
number of peop’e responded to our appea 5 for patroDs so that really the 
comparison should be between Rs 5,440 la&t year, and Rs 3 300 this, a sad 
commentaxy on the charitable disposition of the average planter The word 
‘charitable,’ cone to thml of it, is a misnomer m this case. It is not 
“chanty” to pay in a proportion ot one'* salary to an insurance fund, or 
provident institution, even though others may beneht from it, because one 
never knows when one own turn may come Tor a modest sum of Rs. 10 
per annum a member is assured that in the event of his death, or of his 
temporary or permanent incapacity through accident or sickness, he or his 
dependent 15 will recent immediate help to t de them over the fir t shock 
of pecuniary lias The fund is not meant to provide a permanent annual 
income for any one, ~nd could not posmoiv do so vvnh its small capital, 
but that it has been of immense service in provid ng timely help m a 
laige number of ceaerui g cases we challenge anv one to denv In 1920* 
1921 ahh ugh only K~> 4,5 fo were collected Rs 6 330 were distributed m 
benefits, A state of afUir-s suftiruentU ahrrmng to warrant the immediate 
concern of all those who do no wish td s a e this tin* institution disppear for 
lack of support 

Once again, we appexl all planters, and particuhrly to Honorary 
Secretaries to pu^-h collections for the CunJ \\ hat the AnamalUis have 
done other Associations may do , tb* effort is not <- xtraordinanly great, but 
the reward is extraordinarily pleasing 4 
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WEST COAST PLANTERS ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting held in Calicut , 
on Saturday the lC f L ui'iant. at 11 a . in. 

Present.— Mr. P. P. Eaton (Cl.ii r, i»'in . Mc«r~. II. Walmesley, E. II. 

Halhl-y. C. E. M. linwir. K. Turner. H. II. Tippetts, E. H. 
CoUhrook, E. F. Thomas, I. C. S., (Collector of Malabar', 
and G. Dav/and Hororarv Secretary). 

Visitor,- Mr. S. II. PoweA. 

Notice cal ing the meeting v ^ read ; Urn mtnives of the last meeting 
were taken as read, and c n, r, *M* r d. 1 H"\rnuy Secretary read a tele¬ 
gram received from Mr. j. V. S.ian : t\r>rc=~rg regret at his inability to 
attend the meeting, an 1 \\ I-bin; it all success. 

CHAIRMAN'S SPEECH. 

Ruuser Marret. — 1 do not intend occupying much of your time in 
reviewing the events of ‘he past }ear. but dur ng thp Utter half the rubber 
world has passed through an anxious time, and so far has not entered 
smooth water. The price of the raw material has dropped Irom 2 lOd. per 
pound to 1 Id., or, in o’h^r words, estates in Southern India, instead of 
working at a profit are iu practically every ctse producing at a loss. 1 his 
unfortunate state of affairs has, as we ail know, come about through the 
enormous stocks heid at home, which are now somewhere around 60,000 
tons, besides iha large stocks held by the manufacturers, and until this 
surplus can he greatly reduced the price of plantation rubber is uot likely 
to improve to any appreciable extent. 

Restriction. —We are all asri^tirg in this reduct on, to however small 
a degree, by restricting our output be the 25°,» that the K. G. A. has 
recommended. Personally I thiik S. India should have had preferential 
treatment from the start, for reasons which I have already stated,and 
as the amount of rubber taken off the market by this curtailment in 
Southern India will be infinitesimal in comparison with the whole, it 
cannot in my opinion make the slightest difference to the market price. 
Restriction of the world’s rubber supply is obviously a crying necessity, 
and n:y sole contention is and always has been that we m S. India 
should not be unfairly penalised. However, since the R.G. A. has decided 
otherwise all estates of this Association will Tam sure continue to do 
their bit for the sake of co-operation and unity. It has been the sad 
lot of some estates belonging to the W. C. P. A. to either close down or 
cease tapping to a large extent, but we hope this will not be for long, 
I myself am very optimistic, and think that whilst the exchange keeps 
down to the present level of 1 Id. or less *o the uipee, South India will 
be able to weather the storm. There is every nerd fnr rigid economy, none 
for “ panicking,” 

TRAPE.~There were hopeful s'gnscf the resumption of trade with 
Russia, but that country seems to have breken loose again, and faith in the 
present Soviet Government appears to ;be wavering,'but, when Germany, 
Austria and Italy find their fe-t and Aroer ca stabilises her rubber market 
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tbe trade should show s’gns of improvement, It is very pleasing to note that 
freights on the West Coast have dropped to 05 lets the usual 10'o rebate. 

Monsoon.— The monsoon last year broke well up to time, but it was an 
excessively heavy one especially in July and August, which somewhat 
hampered tapping operat op-. The average rainfall has been about JO 
inches above the normal, but I believe crops on the whole have been well 
up to the estimate. 

Disease —No fitsh di a (uses have appeared ,n rubber—not that we 
want any more, because we have quite sufficient already, but the cure for 
Brown Bast, our chid source of trouble, has not definitely been discovered, 
Although several methods have been tried, it will not be possible to know 
with what liual result until trees have had time to make a fair renewal : 
bat there is every hope that one of the many treatments may prove 
successful. Secondary leaf tall, or phytophtera Meadii, was bad all over S. 
India last year. We have a cure that has been proved effective—the 
cutting off of all fruits and d c backs, but this method is a very costly one, 
and will hardly be carried out by any estates whilst the present deflation of 
the market continue? 

Labour, — On the whole, we have had a suliiciency of labour during 
the past season, partly, no doubt, due to restriction of estate expenditure ; 
and our rates compare favourably with those of other Districts. It was a 
pity that other District* found it necessary to raise their rates at a time of 
such stringency in both the <ea and rubber markets At present there are 
no signs of the influx of returning labour from Ceylon that was anticipated, 
which is a good thing in many ways If any appreciable numbers were 
repatriated it would only lead to unemployment and crime, and with rur 
doubtful friend Mr Gandhi preiching his N. C. O, movement, and the 
Khalifat upholders raising trouble throughout the land, the unemployed 
have nothing better to do than to listen to their fanatical vapourings. The 
results are sad for everyone concerned, more especially for the peaceful 
and contented villager and agricuKmist whom we all know so well. 

Gentlemen, future prospects are not loo rosy, but they might be far 
worse, and I am confident that ruboer will lind ts own again. The present 
depression is the inevitable aftermath of war. Ihe large stocks that were 
held up through shortage of tonnage, etc., are now afloat on the market, and 
the present position might very well have been anticipated, but it is as well 
to note that although the share market has dropped heavily there has not 
been that mad rush of sellers that shows p~nic. Sigus might be much less 
hopeful, and I trust that next year mav see lubber bouncing with renewed 
vigour into the arena of good prices and prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for having done me the honour of electing me 
as your chairman. I now place mv resignation in your hands. Having such 
an excellent Honorary Secretary has mc.de my wo-k very easy, and I thank 
all members for their supper i and attendance at meetings. 

HUNOKASECKETAKV3 REPORT. 

During the past year there were only three General Meetings held, 
owing to the absence of the late Honorary Secretary and Chairman, who 
were on home leave. One Meeting was held at Cochin, one at Mooply Val¬ 
ley, and one at Calicut, so really there was no excuse for uuy member uot 
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being present at at least one of them. Alt meetings were very well attended, 
especially in comparison with piev’ious years, though we should still have 
liked to have seen some members present who never, or very rarely, put in 
an appearance. 

When a thing of such importance as the present day crisis is before us, 
it is very interesting to have the opinions and suggestions of all members, 
and when, now-a-days. serious questions arise, it would obviate the neces¬ 
sity of explaining matters by post and receiving objections and criticisms of 
resolutions passed at our meetings. Members who neither attend nor send 
their proxies can hardly complain of lack of consideration. 

The nurabet of Compauies belonging to the Association remains the 
same as last year, namely IS, though I have recently been notified that two 
now wish to resign. Oar private membership has fallen to 9. The total 
acreage subscribing is 20,000, compared with 19,742 last year. 

From the accounts which are on the table and from the Balance-Sheet 
which has been sent round, it will be seen that the expenditure on running 
the Association, exclusive of Delegates, was Rs. 473-2*3, as against 
Rs. 29S-7-4 last year. The extra expense has been caused by the printing 
of the l\ P. A. S. I. book ot proceedings, (one of which was sent to each 
member), at a cost of Ks. s7-4 X and the purchase of a typewriter costing 
Rs. 232-2-0, 


Stationery shows a decrease of Rs. 90-1*0. There i$*an increase of 
Rs. 250 on the expeu a es ot the two Delegates to the l\ P. A. S. I. 
General Meeting at Bangalore, when Rs. 200 each was granted. The year 
before, one delegate only went, with a grant of Rs. 150. 

We close the year with a balance ot IG, 2.0h0-2 6, or Rs. h04-5-7 more 
than at the end of March, 1920. 

The accounts have kindly been audited by Mr, Browpe, to whom our 
thanks are due. There are no outstanding debts except the subscription to 
the Inter-District Tennis Tournament of Rs.100, and I truat the Meeting will 
see fit to pass the accounts. 

The subscription to the L. A. N. I was discontinued in accordance 
with Minute 439. 

Rs. 140 was sent to the S. I. P. B. Fund, being cash received during 
1919-1920, and it is a matter of some concern that no subscriptions were 
received during lyJO-FCl, a= funds are urgently required to meet deserving 
cases, but as this matter is now in hand, I hope the appeal will not go 
unanswered. 

I now beg to lender my resignation. 

The meeting decided to pass the accounts, and accorded a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Browne for auditing them. 

Election op Oi<mce«Re.irers j or 1931-22.— Proposed by Mr. Eaton-* 
and seconded by Mr. Tippetts, that Mr. C. E, M. Browne be elected 
Chairman for the coming year, Mr. Browne replying, thanked the Meeting 
for proposing him as their Chairman, but regretted that he was unable to 
accept the cost. Mr, Browne proposed and Mr. Walmesley seconded, that 
Mr. Eaton be again elected Chairman ui the Association lor the coining 
year. 
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Mr, Eaton proposed, and Mr. Halhley beeonded, that Mr. Tippetts be 
elected Honorary Secretary to the Association for the coming jear. 

The following Office-Bearers were then elected by ballot 
Chairman. — Mr. S. P. Eaton, 

Honorary Secretary.-M r, H, H. Tippetts. 

General Committee. — Mr. Eaton and Mr. Morrell. 

Committee.— Messrs. Halliley, Lescher. Wahnesley and Ba>vand. 

Mr Eaton thanked the Members of the Association for having again 
elected him Chairman. Mr. Tippetts also thanked the Members for having 
elected him Honorary Secretary, and expressed a hope that they would be 
generous to his shortcomings. 

\V. C. P. A. Subscription. —Proposed by Mr. Bayzand, and seconded 
by Mr. Halliley that, as the Funds of the Association were in a bound pota¬ 
tion, the subscription to the Association for tlie ensuing jeai be Leduced to 
\ anna per acre. Carried unanimously. 

S. I. P. B. Fund. —A misundeistanding existed m the minds a seve¬ 
ral of those present as to the way in which subscriptions were to have beui 
collected, and the Honorary Secretary was directed to write to the Secre¬ 
tary, U. P» A. S. I. for information on this point. 

Mr. Browm asked tor intormation as regards those members who hau 
subscribed towards this fund prior to the war. and tbcu, owing to tbur 
being away on duty, etc., had discontinued their subscriptions: he w*shed to 
know whether in the event of their now paying the balance subscription due 
by them they were entitled to the benefits of the fund, or was it necessary 
that they should pay the full subscription of Rs. 200 now, to entitle them to 
become members. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to obtain the 
required information. Further, the Honorary Secretary was directed to 
approach the Secretary, U. P. A. S I. with a view to hndmg out what benefit 
the Association derived, if any, from subscribing towards this Fund. 

Mr. Walmesley called attention to the fact that practically no subscrip¬ 
tions were received towards this fund during the past year, and added 
that, in view of the present hard times, the calls on the purse of the 
S. I. P. B. Fund were likely to be increased, and he was of opinion that 
the Honorary Secretary should write to all the Members of the Association, 
asking them to take a more generous view with regard to this very deserving 
Fund, and to point out that the minimum subscription was Rs. 10. 

Land Grants.—C orrespondence was read and noted. 

Auxiliary Force.— Read letter from Advisory Committee asking for 
names of qualified medical officers, of whom members would approve to act 
a 3 Medical Officers under the Auxiliary Forces Act, 1920. The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to reply giving the names of the tollowing 
gentlemen : — 

Dr, G. N. Coombes. L. M k S„ Dr, D, Mugasetb, L. M* \ S., 
Pi C, Mi 0 iX Durbar Physician, Calicut. 

Cochin. 
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Inter-District Sports.—T he meeting agreed that the amount of 
subscription towards this be paid out of the Association’s funds. 

Rice Issue- —Correspondence was read and noted. 

Licensing Oi Carts.'- Mr. Bayzand informed the meeting that the 
District Board had already framed bye laws for the registration of carts, 
and also for the regulation and control of timber traffic on certain roads in 
the District, but it was pointed out "by several members that these had 
seemed to have little or no effect. Mr. Thomas then addressed the meeting, 
and it was decided that the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write to 
the Collector of Malabar giving details and inviting his attention to this 
matter. Mr. Eaton thanked Mr. Thomas for his attendance, and said how 
grateful they were for his information regarding this matter. 

Proposed by Mr. Walmesley. and seconded by Mr. HallileyThat a 
hearty vote of thanks be accorded Messrs. Eaton and Bayzand for their 
services during the past year, and for^ll the interest that they had taken in 
Association matters. Carried unanimously. 

Time and Place of next Meeting.— It was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Cochin on Saturday the 16th July at 10-30 a. m. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and to the Malabar Club for the 
use of the room, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed, S. P. EATON, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) H. H. T1PPETTS, 

Honorary Secretary. 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

27tb April, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 16. 

1. Roads.— The following communication ha3 been received from the 
Government of Madras, P, \\\ D— 

“ The^ question of financing the scheme of improvements to the 
Ctharaapaiayam*Kuruvaoath Road is under correspondence 
with the Madura District Board, and orders on the scheme will 
be issued as soon as possible.” 

2, Restriction of Shipments of Tea.— The following is an extract 
from a circular issued by the Indian Tea Association. 

“ The following telegram has received from the Indian Tea 
Association (London)“Stocks in London bonded warehouses 
larger than ever; Committee strongly recommend shipments 
during May from Calcutta Chittagong be restricted to 20 
million ibs.” In view of the terms of this telegram the General 
Committee, I. T* A. would urge members to restrict their ship, 
uiwita as requeued by the Loudon Asfaooidtiout” 
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3. Economic Condition or Estate Labour. —At the request of the 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Madras, an attempt was made by this 
office to collect information for him regarding the number of labourers 
employed on estates in South India, how, wherefrom, under what condi¬ 
tions, and for how long recruited, their nature of work, earning and numer¬ 
ous other details. Owing to no replies at all having been received from 
some D.stricts, the report forwarded w^s far from complete. The Census 
Superintendent has expressed his thanks for all the information sent in. 

(S'gned) C. H. BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary. 


Scientific Research in Relation to Agricultural Problems. 

r 

At the organizing convention of the Canadian Society of Technical 
Agriculturists, held in June, 1920. at Ottawa, an address was delivered"by 
Prof. W, P. Thompson, of the University of Saskatchewan, dealing very 
clearly and forcibly with the importance in modern da>s of research workers 
in agricultural subjects. The main points of this address seem well worthy 
of presentation and interpretation. 

Agricultural scientific research suffers more than any other form of 
industrial research from a lack of realization on the part of the general 
public of its possibilities. This is perhaps due to the fatniiarity with a&'i- 
cultural problems on the part of those who reside in agricultural cominttfii- 
ties. The value of research in relation to manufacturing industries is 
generally admitted, perhaps because of the mystery which still surrounds 
the subject of chemistry in the minds of most people. But with regard to 
agriculture, it seems to be held that there is no real need for investigation 
into such commonplace operations as ploughing, planting and reaping, , 

In reality, agriculture, like other industries, has reached a stage at 
which Mttle further progress can be expected from casual observation or the 
accumulation of experience derived from rule-of-thumb experiments. Future 
progress will result only from the careful application of scientific facts and 
principles to agricultural problems, which problems are just as difficult and 
complex as those of any other industry. The actual financial benefits which 
have accrued wherever scientific agriculture has been properly appl ed, are 
not surpassed by those in any other industry. 

The problems, the investigation of wh'ch is likely to result in 
departures of importance, demaud, however, knowledge of an unusually 
wide range of fundamental subjects, and agricultural research is there¬ 
fore peculiarly dependent upon so called pure science. The workers 
in these fundamental subjects su{5piy, so to speak, the raw material of defi¬ 
nite scientific information, while the technical agriculturists work upon the 
manufactured article of improved agricultural practices. Reliable informa* 
tion on the latter point can then b‘£ supplied to planters or farmers by actual 
demonstration. 

There should be effective co-operation between the research woiker 
and the practical agriculturist, and the former should receive as much 

W* 
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’'rimnln- from thr IritCrr thekitfcr from the formrr. The practical man 
I oow^ th^ problem*, ami discovers wherein information is lacking in order 
to "oLe them. lie should he able to enlist the services of the scientific 
research worker as to their solution ; and frequently, by so doing, the practi¬ 
cal man discloses to the research worker the nepd for detailed investigation 
into some fundamental sub,ect, which may well result‘in an advance in 
theoretical science. 

la order to grapple with the majority of agricultural problem, the need 
of team work becomes evident. A number of experts, attacking a problem 
cor.jointly in vane is directions, bring to bear on it so many different points 
of view that danger of failure to find out at least something of importance 
about the subject is greatly mirimised. It should not be imagiued, however, 
that co-operation between experts can replace individual research, but it can 
make the individual research worker much more effective in solving certain 
problem 5 . Numerous problems corn® before the notice of agriculturists,and 
some of these can, it would seem, only be tackled successfully by individual 
worker*. Consequently, it should not be laid down as an inflexible rule that 
ail problems are best attacked by team work. Problems which are easily 
outl n^d. clearly defined—which possess a high probability of successful 
solution when vigorously studied, and which are of such a nature that the 
methods of attack are fairly obvious, weld most readiiv to team work. On 
the other hand, problems which are somewhat vague, or . which are of the 
type that promises little in the way of directly successful solution, are best 
undertaken by an individual worker of special ability, perseverance, and 
imagination, for :n such a case the work cannot be outlined sufficiently 
c'earlv to allow of the allocation of different phases of it to different experts. 
In an institution, therefore, for the furtherance of research, there should 
always be a place for such individual workers, with substantial financial aid, 
and with freedom from other duties. 

In Government departments and institutions, there has hitherto seemed 
to be a tendency to cramp and hinder some of the individual types of 
research workers, by insisting upon a clear definition of the object of the 
work before it has been begun, and by periodical demands for a statement 
from each research worker of his progress and findings. In teaching in¬ 
stitutions, as in many of the universities, these limitations dq not exist to any 
extent, and the value of the freedom resulting is shown by the final results of 
the system when they are examined. When a research worker is in a position 
to devote his time and attention to research, without giving minute state- 
ments beforehand of his object, he is more likely to break new ground than 
if every research has to be justified in advance, A research worker ought 
to be perfectly free to choose his problems, and to determine how far he 
may follow up his research work. One of the chief attractions in such work 
to the enthusiastic worker is that he seldom knows where a line of investiga¬ 
tion is going to take him. 

It would appear advisable for research woikere in fundamental scien¬ 
tific subjects to make a judicious choice of problems and materials before 
commencing a definite piece of work. In rgricullural research for example, 
a plant physiologist coaid just as well make use of a crop plant of economic 
value In examining into certain phenomena, as employ a plant of no 
economic interest. Ry so doing be is quite I.keiy to reveal, perhaps inciden¬ 
tally, perhaps directly, information of great practical importance concerning 
the plant which he is investigating. 
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The subject of the nature of the work of scientific agricultural research 
workers deserves some allusion to the remuneration which such scientists 
should receive. The agricultural research worker labours under a certain 
disadvantage, in that he does not share iu the financial benefits which secure 
from his work, as is the case, in part at least, with the industrial research 
worker. Although the work of the agricultural research worker may result 
in much financial to benefit the cultivation of particular crops, it is not like¬ 
ly that he will profit at all, or only very slightly, from the results of his 
researches. If able research workers are to be attracted by, and to be 
retained in tbe pursuit ot the solutions winch agricultural problems demand, 
the remuneration given to them, in order to allow them freedom to attack 
those problems with success, ought to be sufficient to make possible a life 
of decent comfort.—“ Agnc. News,” Vol. XIX, No. 4S4. 


LOCALLY OBTAINABLE MANURES. 

Nowaday, wbm cv< ry Tea Planter is considering restriction of 
crop and reduction in expenditure, the question of manuring becomes 
extremely ccmpiica f r d In most cases, the addition cf manure is made 
with the object of obbiiniru a return the same season in the form cf an 
increased crop. F^om this point of view, ^manuring at the rresent time 
will naturally not be un\:tiken. HowcVtr, trom another standpoint 
th a question is quite i\if r nt. On many gardens tbe soil h^s been 
“made" by years cf bard work and careful consideration A silt is not 
rendered tractable, tor a clay lightened, ncr a sterile sand nude 
fertile in one season. The work stretching over years is continuous, and 
soil which has been gat into “good heait" should not be allowed to 
deteriorate because of the state cf the tea market A soil in g:ol 
condition is the garden’s greate t asset, which should cot b3 aibwed’fco 
suffer dectccUiion Organic mitter alwu s, and frequently Jime and 
phosphoric acid also, are necessary fer the muntenanoe of condition. 
The mest expensive item of a manuring prcguimma, nifcrogm, mav 
generally be left cut when : mordiate leaf production is not reauired; 
bub some nitregon Bhould, if financially possible, bs applied no cut back 
tea. 


In the present stats of the tea market, manuring should be cmfined 
to tbe minimum necessary to maintain tbs soil and bushes in good 
condition, and it is of course necessary that the cast of such minuting 
should be as low as possible. It is ths cbj g\ of this article to enume¬ 
rate these locally available manures which are relatively cheap, and to 
indicate the most economical methods of application. 

Cuttle Manure — With tbe idea of permanently improving the soil 
our thoughts naturally turn to cattle manure, which cm tv queaily bo 
obtained on the spot at a low cist. It is Interesting hen to note some 
of the remarks made by Dr. E J. Bqssel^ &. S, at a meeting cf the 
Farmers’ Club on 31st May, 1920. 

*‘Nofc many years ago it used to be tbe custom for certain represent** 
It Yes of agricultural science to extol the virtues of artificial manures * 
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while farmers, on the other hand, stcufcly msintained the superiority 
of farmyard mature In rfcent years ibe position has obanged. It is 
now the scientific worker who emphasises the importance cf farmyard 
manure and the need for making and storing it properly. Farmyard 
manure and artificial fertilisers do not oompete with one another; they 
aerye quite different purposes in the soil. No farmer can do with¬ 
out artificials, no matter how much farmyard manure he may 
have at his disposal, and conversely, no arable farmer, exoepfc in a few 
special districts, would like to do without farmyard manure, even if he 
could have unlimited supplies of artificials at very low prices. The 
best results are always obtained on arable land by proper combina¬ 
tions of farmyard and artificial manures although on graziog land 
farmyard manure may not act well. 

So far as is at present known, the effects produoed by farmyard 
manure in the soil are three 

1. To supply nitrogen and potash to the plant 

2. To improve the physical condition of the soil, and thus increase 

its capacity for going into a good tilth and bolding water. 

The effect cf this is to Bteady the yield. 

3. To assist some cf the micro organisms of the soil. 

Only in the first of these is there any competition with artificial 
fertilisers, and even here the competition is restricted, because artificials 
usually exert tbeir full action on the crop to which they are applied, 
while farmyard manure does cot.” 

The loss of the ariue from cottie manure as usually collected in 
Assam, renders it of very small value as a potash manure, but of much 
greater value as a pbosphatio manure than it is in England. 

The chief effeot of oattle manure is seen in the tilth of the soil. On 
a heavy soil the manure may be added as soon as collected, but on light 
soil it should be well rotted, otherwise its effeot may be to render the 
soil still more " open.” Wall rotted “ humus ” will, on the oontrary, 
exert a beneficial “ binding ” action on such soils. 

A question which follows is that concerning the most efficient 
storage of oattle manure. On this subject Agricultural Chemists have 
not yet oome to a final decision, but it is dear that during the making, 
it should be kept from exposure to the weather, and should be covered 
by a roof, or a layer of earth. It should also be kept as tightly com¬ 
pacted as possible. It is estimated that in England, at present prioes, 
the value of cattle manure is increased by about 3s. per tOD, bringing 
the total value to 15* per ton, by the provision of a shelter. 

The composition of cattle manure varies so greatly according to 
the methods of collection and storage that it is difficult to fix any aver¬ 
age, bat sb delivered on the garden it will bare approximately A value 
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of about 4 annas per maund, and, as it can generally be obtained at very 
much less cost, its use will prove economical compared to imported 
manures. As pointed out in a previous number of this Journal, eattle 
manure is commonly applied to tea in doses too large. In economical 
use, it will be applied at not more than 5 tons per acre. 

Such an application will not result in any rush of leaf, nor will it 
render bushes more liable to blight attack, but will secure the soil from 
deterioration. 

A full account of cattle manure, its making and storage was given 
in “ Quarterly Journal*” Part III, 1918. 

Oil Cake —The nest most common local manure is oil cake. Its 
use at present, however* is not advised, not only beciuse of its high 
trice, but also because its chid function is to increase the nitrogen 
fupply, and hence the leaf. Where nitrogen is essential however it may 
pay to use oil cake where obtainable at less than Bs 3 per maund. The 
nitrogen content is usually about 4| rer cent The latest prices of 
artificial nitrogenous manures work cut to about Bs. 18 per unit of 
nitrogen At this rate oil cike would be worth Rs. 81 per ton, about 
Bs 3 per maund, or rather more on account of its content of organic 
matter and a small percentage cf pbpspherio ocid. 

Recent experience at Tocklai has jhown that its action may ba 
very slow. In the oise referred to, the locally bought cake contained 
an abnormally high oil content of 1 o per 03nt Its rate of decomposi¬ 
tion and consequent rapidity of action would be inore&Bed if used in 
cor junction with lime or wood ashes, and it is also helpful fcnu 3 e very 
Bmall quantities cf cittle manure with it. 

Wood, Ashes —A local manure of great value, yet generally neglected, 
is wood ashes. If coolies oould be induced to bring i n ashes from the 
lines, a very efficient mmure at low cost would be obtained. Clean wood 
&*hes would probably average about 10 per cent potash and 5 per 
cant, phosphoric acid besides sema lime Line ashes which are mixed 
with earth would contain possibly half these values- Tea soils are 
usually well supplied with potash, but with cut back tea au extra sup¬ 
ply is particularly useful. The potash is present as carbonate, which 
salt, together with sotm lion reduces the soil . acidity. The 
charcoal presmt in the aBbes greatly improves thi soil tilth and pro* 
bably has some nnra complicated action. Thus by virtue of the great 
surface charcoal, which still r<taics the C3l!uLr structure of the 
original wood, is capable of absorbing and storing ammonia which 
would otherwise escape and bs lost to the plant. There is also evidence 
to support the idea that charcoal removes soil toxins. Wood ashes 
followed by a green crop is an ideal treatment for improving the soil 
condition. 

Assuming that line woed ashes contain 5 per cent, potash their 
present valuo (taking the value of potash as Bs 8 per unit} on Ibis 
constituent alone is abjufc Bs, 1 6 per maund, and it would certainly 
ba profitable to pay anything less than this sum to induce coolies to 
bring in wood ashes. 
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Goal Ashes —Coal ashes cannot be u a cd as a manure. Aoalvsea 
carried cut* at Tocklai have shown toab they contain sulphur in varLu 3 
combinations poisonous to ifce r kr.t. Exposure to the air brings about 
the oxidation and destrudrcn cf these compounds, but even then the 
fused glass-like substance 'clirker, which make up the bulk are useless 
as manure, and the meat econom'cai use ct such material is bo tub ifc on 
tbe roads 

Soot — Sometimes linrfcea quancities cf factory soot are available. 
Household soot may contain up bo 7 per cant ammoma. Taobcry soot 
may contain as little as l per cent, nitrogen, bub that is as much as is 
contained bv average cabtio manure. Soot contains its nitrogen in a very 
readily available form, rtrd also exerts a goed mechanical effect on 
o^y soils* 

Bones —Some tea companies rre now paying Re.i per mauad for 
bones which after crushing are used as a manure. Rone moil now costs 
about R 3 5 per maund. Experiments at Bcrbhetfca hire shown that 
bones even when in pieces measuring from a hah to two inches in 
length are still effective, though 5 much slower io action than finely 
ground bone, 

Jungle — Gi^en jungle contains all the pttasb, thesphafees and lime 
which arefeund in wood rsLes, together will nitrogerru;, and erganio 
matter which the latter, cf course, kck The nitrogen averages abcub 
0*04 per cent, cf the totil green stuff, and thi3, with other constituents 
fcas been proved at Porbhetta to be in a ferm readily available, sotbafe 
it could be used for cut back tea. Sim lar, ct course is the eefeien cf 
green manures, though in this case the tea fcufkrs durirg the time the 
greefc crcp is grewirg. 

Three tons rcr acre cf cut green jungle (excluding weed nrra than 
finger thick] will be about the required dressing. 

As a manure lex cut back tea it should be hoed in, in the spring, so 
as to be lightly covered with soil- 

Unsaleable Tea*—lb has been suggested that low grade tea, the sale 
of which does not pay for boxes and carriage, may be used as manure. 

Tea, of course, contains the valuable constituent caffeine which 
cpnld easily be extracted on tte garden As however the market for 
this substance is very iinrted, it would become valueless if a large 
supply were thrown into the murkst, and the manufacture of caffeine 
in India on any seals would mean the loss rf the Ara c rioan market for 
tea Unfit for human consumption. 

It is possible* therefore, that caffeine manufacture does not offer 
any very bright prospects Waste tra, asscmrrg it to contain about 2 
per cent nitrogen, 1| per cent pcfcisb, and £ per cent phosphoric acid 
w^uld be worth about R?. 50 rcr ton as manure, cr ah.ub 4 pies per 
lb. only. Its use as manure, tin refers, can only ba justified when its 
sale would mult in a profit cf less than 4 pies per lb. Its vclue to 
the bush will be very much greifcer, if by finer piuekirg, the poor 
quality leaf is left on the bush, when it will function as an active pro¬ 
vider cf manufactured feed. 
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Average Dressings. 


E'er maintaining soil in good oondition 

(1) Cathie manure 5 tons per aore, applied at any time when 
labour is available. 


(2) Bone Meal . 1} maunds \ aboa4 A u 

green crop j 

(3) Wood ashes ... 8 mauods | bou|j A ., 

green crop J * 


(4) or where phosphates are not greatly required, (eg many Dooars 

gardens ) 

green crop only..* * about April* 

(5) Green jungle or a specially grown green crop, trenched in. 
This is of very great vilua on heavy soils, or soils in whioh a 
pan has formed. 

For cut-back tea— 

(1) Cattle manure 5 to 10 tons p. acre 1 any time, probably best 
Wood ashes ~ 5 mds p. acre I before cutting down. 


(2) Scot 

Wood ashc s 


. 2 tons p* acre 
. 10 mde^p, acre , 


abcut April 


(3) 

(4) 


(5) 


Gre^n jungle 

(а) Oilcake 
Wood ashes 

(б) Oilcake 
Cattle manure 
Wood asbes 
Unsaleable tea 


3 tens p. acre abcut March 
5 mds. p acre 1 
5 mds. p. aore J 

.. 4mds. p acre] mixed imm ediately before 
i ton p ac”e |- application, and applitd 
.. 5 mds. p. acrej about March. 

... 12 mds p acre about Marob. 

0 B. U 4 in 


the Indian Tea Association, Scientific Department, ‘ Quarterly Journal,*’ 
Part IV, 1930 


NOTES AND NEWS, 

the lnten»Oiiti*lct Tennis Tournament, 

In the first round the High Range have beaten the Anamailaiq. The 
scores were i — 


Doubles- 


High Range. 


Poi nts. 

Anamallais. High Ana* 
Range malhis. 


H, L. Pinches 

J. S, Hawkins 

S T N5LES— 

H. L. Pinches 


.«.) /C. R. T. Congreve. 

- Beat 

• s. i U* H. B. Sullivan. 

6 — 1 , 9 - 7 . 

Beat J. H. B. Sullivan. 
4 — 6 , 6 1 , 6 - 0 . 


J. S. Hawkins versus E. G. F. Mauie. 

8—10, 6—2, (abandoned). 


3 

1 

0 


0 

0 

0 


Total Points ... 4 0 
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In Group C the matches will be played at Ooty on April 30th. In Group 
A the West Coast have scratched to Peermade, so that the latter team have 
now to play Mundakayam. The High Range have now to play the Sheva- 
roys, and it is hoped to fir this match shortly at Coimbatore. 

The Nilgiri-Wynaad Team, owipg to unforeseen circumstances, has, 
at the last moment, been obliged to scratch to the U. P. A. S. I., who thus 
have to play the winners of the match, Wynaad versus Nilgiris. 

Ceylon Tea, 

Particulars of Ceylon Tea exported by rail via Tallaimanaar to the 
following stations in South India :— 




lbs. 

Ayyampet 

... 

... ... 740 

Kamnaad 

... . 

... ... 50 

Badagara 

... 

... 9,360 

Trrur 

... 

... 3,400 

Palghat 

... 

... 1.000 

Cannanore 

... 

... 1,750 

Total .. 16,300 


These figures are taken from the u Ceylon Chamber of Commerce n 
Weekly Price Current, dated 4 h and 11th April, 1921. 

The Deputy Director of Agr*oultur6. 

We tike the following from the Deputy Director of Agriculture’s 
leport for March, 1921 

“Coffee Station, Sidapur. —The month was practically rainless, 
on v 0’33 inches being received. Pruning and suckering was completed'on 
the whole station, and the regulation of permanent shade was finished. 

“ Rubber Station, Mooply,—No rain was received. The trees look 
healthy and have flowered, but, owing to cloudy weather, they have fortu¬ 
nately set little seed, 

M The floor of the Farm Manager’s quarters was tiled, and deepening of 
.the well was in progress, 

** Rubber Station, Tenmalai.— Little rain was received, only 0'82 
inches being recorded. 

11 A complete round of vveed'ng was done during the month, and most 
of the drains were cleared. Cutting and burning 'of dead branches was 
continued. The well was deepened by 3| feet, and a good supply of water 
obtained. 

“Tea Station, Peermaue.~ Practically no rain was received till the 
end of the month, when i inch was registered. The yield of green leaf was 
3,664 lbs. Blasting of rocks ia the well was in progress, but no good supply 
of water was obtained.” 

Mi\ R, An&tead. 

\Ve have not heard from Mr. Aostead at time of writing. He was due 
to arrive at Colombo on 25th inst, so should reach Coimbatore by the time 
the^ lines are in print. 
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The Value of the Rupee. 

The M Export World ” for April says 

Id the House of Commons a few days ago, Mr Montagu (Secretary for 
India), in reply to Mr. Clough, who asked whether native traders in India 
were refusing to meet British liabilities except at 10 rupees in the £, said he 
understood that most of the important piece-goods associations had passed 
resolutions against the payment of drafts under 2s. a i upee rate of exchange. 
The Government of India had informed him that they did not consider that 
they could usefully intervene in the matter. At a meeting of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and Ceylon held last January the 
Financial Member of the Government of India strongly criticised the policy 
of refusal to meet contractual obligations, and he entirely approved of that 
view. 

Mr. Montagu, in response to a further question, said the loss occasioned 
by the fall in exchange (amounting in some cases to 40 per cent), coupled 
with persistently low rupee prices for cotton-piece goods, had afforded 
strong inducement to find excuses for evasion of contract. An unfounded 
contention had been set up that Government had given an undertaking to 
stabilise the rupee at 2s, and some defaulters were sheltering behind this 
plea. 

During the general discussion on the Budget, which took place recently 
in the Indian Legislative Assembly, it was contended by representatives of 
Indian commercial interests tbafmon-fulfilir.ent of contracts was not due to 
any lack of morality, but purely to actual inability to pay—some speakers, 
indeed, alleging that, unless some settlement were arrived at, wholesale 
bankruptcy would follow. The Minister added, however, that the banks are 
doing their best to enable liquidation of the position to be carried through 
without undue embarrassment. He expressed the hope that a course of 
repudiation which must be injurious to India’s commercial credit throughout 
the world will not be persisted in. 

The Tirappui* Cattle Show. 

This show is to be revived, and will be held this year from 23rd to 25th 
May. On a previous occasion the Anamaiais had a Tea Stall at the Show, 
and we are asked to state that exhibits of Tea and Coffee would again be 
welcomed this year. They should be sent to Tiruppur by the 20th May 
and addressed to the Tahsildar and Local Secretary, Tiruppur Taluk Office, 

U, P. A. S, I, Gazette. 

Several changes have taken place recently in the office-bearers of diff¬ 
erent Associations 

Anamallais :— 

Chairman*--]. Hatton Robinson, Esq., 

Valparai Estate, 

Valparai. 

General Committee, U. P. A. S» I i—J. Hatton Robinson, Esq., 

* and 

E. W. Simcocfc, Esq , 

Stanmore Estate, 
Valparai P, 0, 
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CooRu :— 

Honorary Secretary : —W. Egerton, Esq , 
Balayatrie, 

Mercara P. O. 


Mundakayam 


General Committee, U. P. A, S. I :~F» G. Millar, Esq., 

Boyce Estate, 

Mundakayam, 

and 

F. H. Moulton, Esq , 

Eldorado, Mundakayam, 


We^t Coast 


Honorary Secretary 

H. H, Tippetts, Evj., 

Calicut Estate, Tamaracfaerry P. O. 


General Committee, U. P. A. S, 1 

S. P. Eaton, Esq , 

PullaDgode Estate, Pullangode P O. 
via MaDjeri, 
and 

A. C. Morrell, Esq., 

Kaliyar Estate, Thodupuzha P. O. 


N, M\sgre : — 

Chairman : —C. H. Godfrey, Esq., 

Aldur. 


General Committee. U. P. A. S. I.: — 

C. H. Godfrey, Esq., Aldur P. O. 

‘ and 

E, L. Poyser, Esq., Kelagur, Balur. 


b. Mysore 


Chairman C. Lake, Esq., 

Saklaspur. 

General Committee, L\ P. A. S. I. 


Coffee Pploeti 


C* H. Godfrey E$q. T Aldur, 
and 

C. Lake Esq,, Saklaspur 


Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co., in their Goffee circular this week, state 
that a fair amount of business has been done locally. Prices ranged from 
Rs. 50 in bags for Anamalais to Rs. 52 ex bags for a small lot of good 
Nilgiri. Cable advices from London indicate an improvement in that market* 
which has been very dull lately. 
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PRICE OF “ A * Coffee. 

(By Cable.) 

London, dated 29th April, 1921. 
110s. per cwt. Market Steady. 


THE DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE, 
(Planting Districts) 

Mr. R. D. Aostead, M a., returned to Coimbatore from home leave on 
Saturday last* and resumed his duties as Deputy Director, of Agriculture, 
Planting Districts. 

Mr, Anstead will be resident at Coimbatore in No* 2 Bungalow, Law- 
ley Avenue at the Agricultural College, and his office will be situated at h s 
bungalow. His official address will be as before, and ail official correspon¬ 
dence should be addressed to— 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

Planting Districts, 

The Agricultural College* 

Coimbatore—Lawiev Road P. O. 
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Mr* Apstead hopes to gc on tour shortly (by the end of the present 
month at latest) to visit fhe four Plant ng Experiment Stations which are 
now 'n working* and the Myco’ogical Station. At the same time, he will be 
glad to meet any planter 5 in trs following districts who may wish to see 
nim, ; f they will be good enough to communicate with him as soon as 
possihie : —Coorg, Malabar, Cochin. Mundakayam, and Peermade. A tour 
programme will be published in the Planters' Chronicle in due course, but 
before settling dates Mr. Austead will be glad to hear from individual plan¬ 
ters who may wish to consult him, and also of the dates of Planters* 
Association meetings in the districts mentioned. Should any of the latter 
coincide with his visits he will be glad to arrange to attend them. 


UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary's Report Xo. 17. 


Coimbatore, 

4th May, 1921. 


1. Incorporation of District Associations.—' The applications 
for incorporation are at present with the various Governments concerned, 
and the Government.- of Madras and Mysore have advised the Association's 
Solicitors that they will shortly pass orders in regard to them. 

2. The Annual General Meeting.— The President, Municipal 
Commission. C & M, station, Bangalore, has vefy kindly consented to 
place the Mayo Hail at the disposal of this Association from the 22nd to the 
26th August next for the Annual General Meeting. 


3. The Madras Chamber of Commerce. —Your Acting Secretary 
has been elected as an Honorary Member nf the Chamber in place of Mr. 
Waddingtoa who is at home on leave, 


4. The “Planters'Chronicle*’.— The Executive Committee have 
agreed to renew the. Yearly Agreement with Mr. Edwin Vincent for editing 
and managing the M Planters’ Chronicle.” 


5. Imperial Shipping Committee.— With reference to Item 1, 
Secretary's Report No. 3, the following is an extract from the reply from 
that Committee with reference to the Cochin H-arbour. 

ik The Committee understand that the subject is engaging the atten¬ 
tion of the harbour authorities of Cochin and,of the Madras 
Government, and that steps would have been taken some time 
ago to dredge the necessary channel to enable ocean going ships 
to enter the Port of Cochin had there not been difficulties in the 
way of securing a dred&eh The Committee have no reason 
for thinking that the devciofment of the Port on the lines your 
Association would tesire is being delayed more than is oecess - 
fated by the physical and financial conditions”. 


(Signed) C *L BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary. 
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ANAMALLAI PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes oi the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting of the 

Anamallai Planters’ Association, held at the Anamallai 
Club, on Wednesday the 20th April, 1921, 
at 10-30 A. M. 

Present. —Messrs. C. R. T. Congreve (Chairman), J. A. R. Lloyd, F. 

Simmons, E. N. House, J. E, Cariess, G P. White, S. Sladden, 
J. Hatton Robinson, J. H. I reland-Jones. J. H. B. Sullivan, 
W. Ogilvy, E. W. Sirocock, J. O. K. Walsh, H. O. D. Walsh, 
D, Cooper, G. B. Reade, A. W. F. Mills, C. L, Napier, J P. 
Curwen, H. Stuart, and J. E. Sampson (Honorary Secretary), 

Visitor,—M r. Robertson. 

Minutes.— The Minutes of the following meetings were taken as read, 
and confirmed 

1. The Extraordinary General Meeting, held on the Sfeb February, 
1921, and 

2. The Extraordinary Meeting of the General Committee, held oi the 
1st March, 1921. 

The meeting of the General Committee, held on the 5th April, 1921, was 
considered to have been oat of order, there having been no quorum present. 
The Minutes were, therefore, not confirmed. 

, Chairman’s Address r-^Gentlemen^The past vear has been 
fraught with many difficulties for the Planting industry. We have seen the 
prices of all our products steadily dropping, whilst our expenditure, owing 
to higher w-iges and increased cost of all requisites, has steadily risen. 
The outlook for the immediate future seems gloomy, and it can only be by 
mutual help and co-operation that we shall be able to pull through to. those 
good times which mast surely come some day. Whilst on the subject of 
expenditure, I would especially draw your attention to one item on our 
Ageodi for to-day’s meeting, I refer to the possible reduction in induce¬ 
ments to labour, such as extra rice, etc. When these were agreed to, last 
year, the general impression seemed to be that everything was booming, and 
that our only ill was an insufficiency of labour. Although at the time a 
note of warning was struck, no notice was taken, and not only was the rate 
of pay increased, but also all sorts of extra inducements to labour were 
agreed to. The results, I thmk I am right in saying, have not justified the 
extra expenditure, and I would ask you all to give this item on the Agenda 
your most serious consideration, and to see whether we cannot to day find 
some means, not only of reducing the expenditure, but also of working more 
together, and thus stopping the inter-estate competition for labour, 
which does nobody any good, and only tends to upset oqr coolies. If 
something of this sort can be done, I feel sure we shall nemo of us regret 
it, but find that instead of our having increased troubles with labour, we 
shall reduce them to the lowest possible limit.” 

*’ At the last Annual General Meeting, I drew your attentior Jto the argent 
need fqr consideration of transport problems. Although tp the uninitiated 
iLwould appear as if little had been done daring the past twelve months; in 
, reality a great step forward has been taken. Owing largely to the help of 
H, E. the Governor of Madras, and to the Cochin andTravancore Durbar^ 
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the Railway Board appointed a surveyor to make a reconnaisance survey 
for a line from Cochin to Mannar, passing through this District; and from 
information received good progress is beiDg made with the work, and I hope 
it will not be long before we know the proposal is a feasible one. At least 
two estimates for the construction of an Aerial Ropeway from the foot 
of the hills to Paralai have been submitted, and we have been assured 
that there are no natural difficulties in the way of such a ropeway being 
constructed.'’ 

*' Several most interesting demonstrations of mechanical lorries up our 
Ghaut have lately taken place, and they prove without question that this 
form of transport is not only possible, but with some improvements to the 
bridges and corners, economically souud. The necessary survey for these 
improvements has, I understand, been carried out by Gavernment, and I 
hope steps will be taken at a very early date to carry them through.'* 

41 There can be no doubt that the necessity for starting some other means 
of transport to supplant the p resent uncertain and slow country carts 
becomes more apparent every da y, and now that we have the necessary data 
to work on I trust steps will be taken to start some form of transport com¬ 
pany, to take over tbe whole tran sport of the District, and thus relieve us of 
one of our greatest anxieties and difficulties. Another great question which 
has been before us for some time, is that of starting our own District Board. 
During the past year, estimates for running this have been drawn up and 
are now before Government, and I hope, before long, we shall see our new 
Board inaugurated. There are sure to be many difficulties at first, and 
patience and co-operation amongst us will be very necessary, but I feel sure 
that with the help and sympathy of Government we shall prove equal to 
undertaking tbe responsibility, and show how well we merit the trust 
imposed in us.” 

'‘In October last we had the honour of a visit from H. E. The Gover¬ 
nor of Madras, add, at an informal meeting, we put before him our most 
pressing problems. As mentioned before, it is largely owing to his interest 
that the Railway Board agreed to the survey for the Cochin Railway, and 
we also have to thank him for seeing that our Ghaut Road, which was 
allowed to deteriorate to an alarming extent last monsoon, was thoroughly 
repaired.” 

,: Our best thanks are due to H. E. for all he has done for us, and 
1 hope, before long, we may be honoured with another visit from him.” 

” It is satisfactory to note that Government are at last constructing 
the short piece of road to link up the Paralai-Castiecroft Road at the Post 
Office, with tbe Stanmore-Sirikundra Road near the Clab. If, however, 
steps are not immediately taken to improve the length of road between 
Paralai and the Post Office, the new link will prove of little value to the 
District, as this section was never designed for heavy traffic, and is, for most 
of its length, narrow and unmetalled; and if heavy traffic is allowed to 
use it during the wet weather it will become impassable. I trust the meeting 
will point this out to Government, and* that steps will be taken at a very 
early date to undertake the necessary alterations and improvements to make 
the road a first class one.” 

11 During the year under review, two'Chatrams have been built on the 
Ghaut Road, one at Mile 14 6, and the other at Paralai. These should fill 
a long-felt want, and be of great benefit to our labour, coming up and down,** 

u The question of establishing a police station in the District is, I 
understand, before Government. Recent events have gone to piove how 
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necessary a resident police force has become, and I hope it may not be long 
■’before the necessary arrangements are made to build the required quarters 
ifor them. I should imagine that at the present time this District enjoys the 
'■mique position of having a population of some fifteen to twenty thousands, 
with no police station within 30 miles.” 

“ This Distrist has been selected for the Head-quarters of the general 
Planting Mycologist Station, and the Director of Agriculture lately visited 
as to select the site for the Station. I hope, ere long, we shall see the 
jecessary buildings commenced, as the services of the Mycologist for the 
Planting Industry are urgently required.” 

“Before closing, I wish to thank our Honorary Secretary for all he 
lias done for us during the past year. Himself a busy man, no extra work 
seems to come amiss to him. and everything he is asked to do he does with 
such thoroughness that leav.es nothing to be desired. It was almost entirely 
due to his great personal interest and tact that this District holds the 
unique position of having every man interested in Planting a member of the 
Southern India Planters’ Benevolent Fund, and it stands as a monument to 
his efficiency. On your behalf, as well as my own, I wish to thank him 
most sincerely. With his help, the office of Chairman is practically a 
sinecure. I have also to thank the members of the Committee for their 
ever ready help, and for the way they have always attended meetings, 
however inconvenient, and you, gentleman, for the way you are borne 
with me during the past year.” 

“In conclusion, gentleman, I now place my resignation in your hands.” 

Honorary Secretary’s Report,— Mr. Chairman and Gentleman.— 
1 beg to place before you my report on the work of the Associat on 
^during the past year.” 

Membership “ There are now 35 Estates on the Association regis¬ 
ter, and 55 personal members, subscriptions from both estates and personal 
members having been paid in fall.” 

Meetings. —“ There have been 8 General Meetings, and 7 meetings 
of the General Committee, most of which have been well attended. ^ la 
addition, there have been 3 meetings of special committees to decide points 
raised under the Local Labour Laws.” 


Acreages, —“ The following acreages have subscribed to the Associa¬ 
tion during the year 

Tea M» ... 13,500* 


Rubber 

Coffee 

Cinchona ... 
Cardamoms,, 
a total of 


949 
4,543 
452i 
... 2,44I| 

20,893, being an increase 


over the previous year of 1,S33. From figures received, the acreage for the 
new year is shown to have further increased by 443.” 


Crops With regard to crops harvested daring the past twelve 
months, I regret I am unable to give the correct figures, a few estates having 
ailed to reply to my circular of-tbe IsL inst, though nearly three weeks 
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hove elapsed since then. For those estates from which I have received the- 
figures, the crops are as follows 


Tea 

Rubber 

Coffee 

Cinchona 

Cardamoms ... 


2,580,386 lbs. 
35,600 lbs. 

5891 tons. 
10,000 lbs. 
139,307 ibs. 


“Tea and coffee show a large increase over the previous rear, the 
opposite being the case with other products.*’ 


Township.— This would appear to be in much the same position as 
at the last annual meeting, at which you sanctioned expenditure of Rs. 1,000 
for the erection of six corrugated iron shandy stalls The corrugated 
iron for these has been purchased, and the work of erection commenced, the 
cost to date being Rs. S03-I0-2. I am still in communication with Mr. 
Fraser with regard to a portion of the iron work not haying been delivered. 
The goods have been traced as far as Messrs. Barber & Pascoe’s Agent at 
Pollachi, and Mr. Fraser wrote me on the 14th inst. that he would be 
interviewing this Agent that week. The only other addition to the Town* 
ship is the Medical Officer’s bungalow, now nearing completion ” 

Chatrams : -The erection of two Chatrams at Mile 14*6 and Mile 
21*4, is now complete, the expenditure during the year having been 
Rs, 1,507-5*7. To this must be added the expenditure during 1919-20,, 
R$. 773-15-6, making a total of Rs. 2,281-5-1, against Rs. 2.500 sanctioned 
by you at a meeting held on the 6th October, 1919.” 

4t I have recently had complaints from one Manager that his coolies> 
while using the Chatram, have been interfered with by Government Road 
coolies. I accordingly wrote to the Executive Engineer requesting him to 
issue instructions to the eftect that Government labour shall not make use* 
of these buildings.” 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund —“Yon w*H no doubt have read with 
pleasure, in the Planiets' Chronicle of the 2nd instant, that the entire 
District is now supporting the Fund We have now four resident Life 
Members, (one of whom has promised a further sum of Rs. 50 annually), 
one Member who has subscribed R«. 40 for this year, and promised Rs. 31} 
annually in future, and 47 Members subscribing Rs. 10 annually, including 
one gentleman who, though, according to the rules of the Fund, Dot entitled 
to any of its benefits, has kindly promised an annual donation of that 
amount. I hope future new arrivals w>ll assist the District to maintain it? 
present position ; that of the most regular supporter to the Fund.” 


Accounts:^ “Copies of these are now before you. They have bee*, 
audited by Messrs Jones and Cotton, and show a balance in hand, after al? 
assets and liabilities have been settled, of Rs, 3,097-5-2. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I have to offer my best thanks to onr Chair* 
man for his very able and kindly assistance. Mr. Congreve has the inter¬ 
ests of the Association very much at heart, and has been ever ready with 
help and advice when X have wanted them. I must also thank the General 
Committee for the r interest and support.” 

“There have been times, gentlemen, when I could have wished for 
rather more attention from a few Members, with regard to the payment of 
sabscriptioost and replies to letters and circulars requesting information on 
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various subjects. Just a little more assistance from a few Members would 
make the work of the Association a comparatively easy matter.’* 

“ I now beg to place my resignation in your hands,” 

It was proposed from the Chair, seconded by Mr Robinson, and carried 
unanimously, that the Honorary Secretary’s report and statement of 
accounts be adopted. 

Mr. Robinson, referring to the financial position of the Association, 
mentioned that it had been suggested to him that the Association should 
become a Patron of the Planters’ Benevolent Fund, but considered that it 
would be wise to keep the necessary Rs. 1,000 in hand, as need of the 
money might be felt at a later date, 

Telephones The Honorary Secretary informed the meeting that he 
had met the Engineering Supervisor o£ Telegraphs recently. ‘Apparently 
we could not expect these schemes to go forward until well into next year. 
In the meantime, if any groups of estates wished to have private lines, these 
could be arranged much earlier. 

Roads. —The Chairman, referring to his address, spoke of the link 
road between the Paralai-Castlecroft and Stanmore-Sirikundra Roads, and 
reminded the meeting that the former road could not at present stand the 
traffic consequent on the completion of the link road. 

Questioned bv Mr Robinson, the Chairman referred to a memorandum, 
dated the 26th M irch, 1918, and to a map attached thereto, in which it is 
shown that Government had not promised tp reconstruct the Paralai-Castle- 
croft Road, but to maintam and repair it. * 

The following resolution was proposed from the Chair, and carried 
unanimously.— 

That, in view of the early completion of the link road through the 
Valparai Township, this Association again press upon Government the 
absolute necessity of broadening and metalling the road from the Po c t Office 
to the main road at*Paralai, and would point out that, as soon as link road 
is open for traffic the whole of the transport from home 7,000 acres will be 
diverted along this road, which, being for most of its length unmetalled, is 
incapable of carrying such increased traffic”. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr, Lloyd, and seconded by Mr. 
Carless, was carried unanimously 

“ This Association would draw the attention of Government to the pre¬ 
sent bad state of the Stanmore-Sirikundra branch road, and would request 
that very early steps be taken to put U in thorough repair, as otherwise it is 
likely to become impassable as soon as the monsoon starts”. 

In connection with the Pollachi-Vananthorie road, Mr. Simmons asked 
if any information had been received as the probable date of repairs. The 
Honorary Secretary read letter from the President of the Coimbatore District 
Board, R. O. C. No. 321S/D. B., of 1920, dated the 24th March, 1921, stating 
that the repays were reported to have been completed. The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was accordingly instructed to reply that the repairs are obviously 
entirely inadequate: also to write to the Chief Engineer requesting that 
Government shall now treat this as a Trunk Road, and grant the upkeep 
necessary for such, 

Mr. Robinson referred to the possible assistance in this matter to be 
received from the Kottur Union, and the Honorary Secretary was directed 
to get into communication with the Chairman of the Union. 
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Transport: -Mr. Cailess asked for particulars of the running costs, 
etc., of the F. W. D. and other lorries, and was referred to the last number 
of the Planters' Chronicle . 

The Chairman suggested that a sub‘Committee, cons.sting of one 
representative o£ each interest be formed, and that such committee meet as 
soon as possible. The suggestion met with the approval of the meeting. 

The Chairman further informed the meeting that the Postmaster- 
General had written that he thought there would be no difficulty in arrange 
mg for the carrying of th^ mails by lorry, as soon as a Transport Company 
had been floated and put into proper running order. The Forest Depart¬ 
ment also, he thought, would be glad to arrange down lpads at such times 
as lorries were empty. 

Cochin Railway Questioned by Mr. Simcock, the Chairman infor¬ 
med the meeting that the survey had actually commenced, that good pro¬ 
gress had been made, and that a certain amount of difficulty had been 
experienced in the jungle. It had been agreed that the survey of the jungle 
portion should take place first, in order to get the most difficult part 
completed before the arrival of the monsoon. 

Mycologist.— -The Honorary Secretary mentioned that he had met 
Mr. G. A. D. Stua:t, I. C. S , Director of Agriculture, and that, with Mr. 
Robinson, he had shown him the various sites suggested for the location of 
the station. Mr. Stuart had been in favour of a certain site or. Paralai estate, 
and a reply was now awaited from the manager of that estate as to whether 
that piece of land might be had. 

Auxiliary Force .4cr :—The Honorary Secretary read letter from 
the Secretary, l\ P. A. S. I.. No 3047, of the 1st March. 1921. and was 
directed to forward same to the Honorary Secretary, Anamallai Medical 
Association, the matter being one for that Association to deal with, 

Subscription to t\ P. A. S I. —The Chairman reminded the 
meeting that this Association had always been in favour of increasing, 
rather than decreasing the subscription, and that Mr. 1 ittock had called a 
special meeting of the General Committee to protest aga'nst the closing of 
certain portions of the Labour Department. Considerable discussion took 
place, the meeting being of the opinion that the present was not the time to 
ask for increased subscription, in view of the rigid economy now being 
practised. Finally, the following resolution, proposed from the Chair, was 
carried unanimous^: — 

"This Association vi»ws with alarm the reductions in the present 
L\ P. A, S. I budget on the Labour Department, and propose that such 
steps as are necessary be taken to alter the Articles of Association to enable 
the General Committee of the C. P. A. $. I. to raise the rates of subscrip¬ 
tions when and how they consider necessary”. 

Election of General C omMittee:— Mr. Simcock proposed the 
following resolution, which was seconded by Mr. Cooper, and carried 
unanimously 

‘That, in v«ew of the various large interests in this District, it is 
proposed that the General Comm if tee shall consist of one representative 
of each subscribing interest of not less than 1.000 acres (under one control), 
that each interest shall elect its own representative ; and that the Members 
so elected at the Annual General Meeting shall hold office until the follow¬ 
ing Annual Meeting, unless thp representative of any interest leave the 
District when such interest shill have the right of nominating another”. 
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Burning of New Clearings : - Mr. Rob’nson reminded the meeting 
of the way in which the District had suffered daring the past two years, 
owing to the burning of new clearings having taken place much later than 
was formerly the case. He wished to propose three rules for the guidance 
of Managers in the future. Considerable discussion took place, and it was 
considered unnecessary to make rules on the subject, but it was agreed that 
Mr. Robinson’s draft rules, as follows, should be embodied in the Minutes 
as suggestions for the control of fire in the future , — 

1. In every case a Manager of an estate shall give seven clear days’ 

notice to all neighbouring estates before he burns of! a new 
clearing. 

2. In cases where new clearings have not been burnt off prior to the 

15th January, burning shall not take place until sufficient rain 
has fallen which, in the opinion of the Managers of neighbouring 
estates will minimise all risk of damage to adjoining properties. 

3. Estate Managers burning off “Loppings,” or other inflammable 

material, during the hot weather months, must discontinue to do 
so on recmvmg a written request from the Manager of a neigh* 
bouring estate, such Manager stating his reason for the action 
thus taken, aud sending a copy of his letter to the Honorary 
Secretary, Anatnallai Planters’ Association. Either party to 
have the right of appeal to the General Committee of the Asso¬ 
ciation, who shall act as arbitrators in the event of a dispute. 

Ricl Issue and Reduction of Inducements to Coolies .--Read 
letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., No, 3201, of the 9th March, 1921. 
The Chairman urged the discontinuance of 4 “loss on rice,” free cumblies, 
rail fare, etc., and considered that the giving of such inducements had not 
increased the labour force on the Anamallais in the past, and that their 
elimination would not seriously affect the District now. 

Mr. Simmons read portion of a letter from Mr. Stewart, statiDg that he 
had made agreements for 1,000 coolies, ou the understanding that the 
inducements were to continue, au«J that he could not alter same at this 
stage. Other members aLo spoke of having readvauced labour, such labour 
being of the opinion that they would retutu ou the same terms as in the 
past year. Lengthy discussion took place, and the following resolution, 
proposed by Mr. Simcock, and seconded by Mr. Sullivan, was lost : — 

“That, as from the 1st May, 1921, ‘loss’ on rice and other grains shall 
cease, and foodstuffs shall be issued at rates which eliminate all loss to 
estates.” 

Correspondence : - Read letter from Messrs Best & Co., Ltd,, dated 
the 15th April, 1921, offering rice for sale. 

Read letter from the Collectar of Coimbatore, L. Dis. 2713 21, C. I.* 
dated the 5th April, 1921, re erection of coolies’ lines on the Township. 

Association Rules i-*In connection with the letter from,Mr. Stewart, 
read by Simmons (a'bove mentioned), the Honorary Secretary was 
directed to forward copy of the rules to Mr, Stewart* and to enquire from 
what districts the 1,000 coolies referred to are recruited: farther, to point 
out that rail fares for both journeys are only payable when the co*t of the 
single joufney Ks. J or more, 
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Election of Oifice-Lsearers.— 1 The voting resulted as follows."" 

Chairman ... Mr, J, Hatton Robinson. 

Honorary Secretary ... Mr. L E. Sampson. 

General Committee ... Mcs*is. Robinson, Congreve, Simcock 

Tyltr, Carless and Cotton. 

Association representa¬ 
tives on the General 
Committee of the U, 

P. A. S. I. ... Messrs. Robinson and Simcock. 

The Members elected thanked the meeting for the honour, and expressed 
their willingness to assist to the best of their ability. 

Messrs, Robinson and Lloyd, respectively, proposed a very hearty vote 
of thanks to the Chairman and Honorary Secretary for their work on 
behalf of the Association during the past year. Carried unanimously. 

(Signed' C. R. T. CONGREVE, Chairman. 

( s , ) J. E. SAMPSON,Honorary Secretary. 

INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 12th April, 1921. 

Proceedings.— The proceedings of the meetings of Committee, held on 
15th and 29th March were confirmed after previous approval in circulation. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London). 
•—Letters dated 3rd, 10th, 17th and 24th March from the Indian Tea 
Association {London* were before the Committee. The principal subject's 
dealt with in them were as follows 

(а) Regulation of shipments from India.'- This subject wau 

referred to in those letters Emphasis was laid on the tact that 
the position, so far as accommodation in the warehouses at 
home was concerned, was still very difficult. In the letter of 
10th March, for instance, it was urged that, in view of the 
limited accommodation available, if teas were rushed forward 
for shipment during March in order to take advantage of the 
lower rate of freight, there would not be sufficient room in the 
bonded warehouses to accommodate them, so that the saving 
in freight might well be wiped out by outlays for penal rates in 
London. In this connection, too, a reply had now been received 
to the cable which it was arranged at last meeting to send to 
London, askiDg if there were any alteration in the storage position 
there meriting an increase in the percentage recommended to 
members in respect of April shipments from Calcutta, namely, 
6*4% of their crop for the season. The telegram from London, 
dated 3ist March, stated that the storage position there did not 
warrant shipments in excess of 20 million lbs. 

(б) The tea rate*— Copies of further correspondence between the 

London Association and the Liners Conference, London, regard¬ 
ing the tea rate had been forwarded and were noted. It will 
be remembered that when the Conference, as a result of re¬ 
presentations made to _ them, agreed to vary the tea rate, as 
determined on the basis of the system stipulated in the agree¬ 
ment, they stated that the reductions made would have effect only 
for February and March, the agreement rate being subsequently 
reverted to. Further representations had, however, been made 
to them on the subject} and these had resulted in an agreement 
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that the rate for April should not ‘be higher than that for 
March : that is to say, that if on the basis laid down in the agree¬ 
ment the tea rate worked out at more than £ 3-15-0, it would 
be reduced to that figure. 

The Committee noted the terms of the correspondence that had passed 
on the subject between the London Association and the Conference, The*’ 
had received a letter, dated c Hh April from the Bengal Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, advising the calculation of the tea rate for April, bringing the rate 
out at £ 3-11-3. Copies of this letter had been issued to all members in 
circular No. 31 of 11th April, and the information had been cabled to the 
London Association. The papers were now to be recorded. 

(c) Indian homeward bills of lading.—In the letter of 17th March 
it was stated that certain modifications had been suggested by 
ship-owners to the homeward bill of lading, and that the London 
Committee thought there were grave objections to some of these. 
For instance, the proposed new bill of lading did not give the 
name of the steamer, but simply stated that the goods had been 
“received for shipment”. A meeting had been held of represen¬ 
tatives of Associatfons concerned in the Indian trade to discuss 
what action should be taken, and it was then decided, first, to 
ask the Imperial Shipping Committee to arrange a Conference 
between ship-owners, bankers and traders to agree on a form of 
bill of lading for the Indian homeward trade ; second, that 
legislation should be strongly advocated both at home and in 
India on the lines of the “Harter’ 1 Act; and third, that freight 
rebates should be abolished. 

The Committee noted the action taken, Iu this connection they consi¬ 
dered a letter, dated 11th April from a member of the Association, forward¬ 
ing copy of a letter received by them from the Clan Line Agents, which 
enclosed a revised form of bill of lading for homeward cargo; it was stated 
that the revised form would be used in respect of future steamers from both 
Calcutta and Chittagong. The member drew attention to the fact that, 
under the tea agreements for Calcutta and Chittagong, any alterations 
in the form of bill of lading must be agreed on between the parties to the 
agreements, The Committee decided to address the Clan Line Agents, 
quoting the relevant clauses in the agreements, and pointing out that any 
question of adjustment must be first arranged. As the negotiations in con¬ 
nection with both the Calcutta and Chittagong agreements had been carried 
on in London, it was also decided to forward the particulars to the Indian 
Tea Association (London) for discussion there. Meantime a circular was to 
be issued to members of the Association recommending them not to accept 
the revised form of bill of lading pending such discussion. The Committee 
understood that the general question had recently been before the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in connection with the report of the Imperial Ship¬ 
ping Committee recommending the introduction of uniform legislation 
throughout the Empire on the lines of existing Acts, but based more pre¬ 
cisely on the Canadian Water Carriage Goods Act. 1910; and they thought 
it desirable to forward to the Chamber, for information, an extract from 
the London Association’s letter on the subject, with the proceedings of the 
meeting held in London. A copy of the correspondence whh the Clan 
Line Agents on the subject of the proposed revised form of bill of lading 
was also to be sent to the Chamber. 

(d) The Home Income'Tax Act. 1918; Section 43.*-*This section 
gives rel‘ef in respect of diminution of profits or gains due 
directly or indirectly to the war, so long as the section is con* 
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tinued in force by any subsequent enactment. It appears that 
there is some doubt as to whether the section has in point of 
fact been thus continued, and a circular dated 11th March had 
been issued by the London Association to their members stating 
that counsel’s opinion is to the effect that the section remains in 
force. To settle the question, a test case is being arranged by 
the London Association, the Rubber Growers Association, the 
Ceylon Association in London, and the South Indian Associa¬ 
tion in London. Copies of the circular were forwarded for the 
information of the Committee, and they were to be recorded. 

Present position of the industry—Hypothecation or crop.— 
A letter dated 29tb March from the Indian Planters AgencyECo.,°Ld., came 
before the meeting in which was emphasised the need of financial help to 
save many properties from ruin. It was pointed out that the refusal of 
banks, and consequently brokers to give advances on hypothecation of crops 
caused a very serious situation. At the recent treaty with Russia and the 
increasing consumption of Indian tea in India and the southern countries of 
Asia promised a better prospect for the trade, the Indian Planters Agency 
Co. considered that the local banks could have no good reason for with¬ 
drawing their support. It was therefore suggested that the As ociation 
should take up the matter with the banks with a view to inducing them to 
render financial help to these concerns, either European or Indian, with 
such funds against hypothecation of crop as a Committee consisting of 
European and Indian members of the Association and memhers of brokers’ 
firms, appointed by the Association, should recommend. This hypotheca¬ 
tion, they suggested, could be further secured by managing agents, or bv 
other personal guarantees in the event of the crop sales failing to return the 
money hypothecated. 

The Committee discussed the question carefully, and were inclined to 
think that the Association could not very well follow the course suggested. 
They agreed, however, that a copy of the letter should be sent to the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence with a request that he should 
inform the Committee what steps, if any. had been taken or were contem¬ 
plated by Government with a view to the relief of the industry as a result of 
the meeting held on the 23rd November, 1920, which was attended by him 
and the Controller of Currency. At that meeting d fferent measures of 
relief were discussed, and it was then pointed out that the concerns most 
likely to be hard hit by the situation were small proprietary concerns, the 
majority of which were Indian owned. It had accordingly been suggested 
that Government should make enquiry into the position of such concerns, 
and in forwarding to the Director-General a copy of the letter from the 
Indian Agency Co.,Ld,ihe Committee decided, as stated above, to ask 
information as to the result of Government's enquiries. 

The Indian export duty on tea.~ In the proceedings of last meet- 
inga cable on this subject, dated 24th March, from the Indian Tea 
Association (London) was quoted. It stated that the India Office, in view 
of the budget position, held out no hope of the abrogation of the export duty, 
but suggested that the General Committee should press for a modification 
Of the duty on a more equitable basis before the budget was finally passed. 
As stated in the proceedings, the Committee did not feel that they could 
take any action regarding the telegram. They now had before them a letter 
of 24th March, from the London Association confirming it. They also had 
seen In circulation the official report of the debate, m the Imperial Legis* 
iative Assembly in March* in connection with Sir Frank Carter’s motion that 
the duly fhould be abandoned. 
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The Committee generally discussed the question. They confirmed the 
view expressed by them at last meeting that nothing further could be done 
in the matter this year. But th^re was one direction in which it might be 
possible to obtain a modification which would remove the anomaly of high 
and low priced lea paying the same duty, namely, by adjusting the duty so 
that the better quality teas should pay a greater amount than they now pay, 
and the poorer quality teas a smaller amount-- the gross revenue produced 
by the duty remaining the same as at present, but the burden being more 
equitably distributed. It was bekeved that, if a proposition on this basis 
were put up to Government they might be disposed to consider it favourably. 
There were two great difficulties in the way of such an arrangement, 
namely, (a) it would be impossible to obtain unanimity among producers— 
those interested in poorer teas would favour it, while those whose interests 
were in finer,qualities would naturally be indisposed to accept it; and (b) it 
would be a matter of great difficulty to arrange different basic prices, it 
would not be sufficient to take district averages, and no method occurred to 
the Committee which could be applied successfully. This position was to 
be explained to the London Association, 

Restriction of tea output in non-British countries of pro¬ 
duction. —In a letter of 31st March, the Director-General of Commercial 
Intelligence stated that, at the request of the late Chairman of the Associa¬ 
tion, he had cabled to the British Consular Authorities at Yokohama, 
Peking and Batavia for up to-date information regarding the extent of any 
reduction in the output of tea in Japan and Formosa, China and Java 
during the current year. He had received the followin'* cable in reply 
from Peking: — 

Output tea at least 80 per cent, for home consumption. ^ Amount pro¬ 
duced for export depends upon prices. Current year estimated exports 
from Hankow, Shanghai black tea 6,000 000 pounds weight as against 
normal 40,000,000. From Foochow 30,000,000 as against 9,000,000. Total 
output probably reduced only to this extent. Should trade Russia reopen 
this spring situation may be changed entirely. 

And, in a further letter of 9th April the Director-General of Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence gave the following telegram received by him from the 
British Consular authorities at Yokohama : — 

Japan tea exports to America for season 23 million lbs. To use same 
markets for the whole year 26 million lbs, Formosa about 6 million Oolongs 
8 million Poochongs. Oolongs only third average year. Heavy stock in 
Formosa amounting to 2} million lbs. Low and damaged quality being re* 
duced powder for extraction there ? Particulars by post* 

The second of these telegrams did not appear to be quite clear, and the 
Committee instructed that the Director-General should be asked kindly to 
forward, when received, the particulars which were being sent by post. 
Copies of the telegrams were to be sent for information to the Indian Tea 
Association (London). 


The Rubber Outlook in the Dutch East Indies. 

The extra taxes, changes in labour law, and the low prices reigning 
are items which are causing anxiety amongst the rubber producers here at 
present* and the Government is proposing to modify the budget for 1920, 
which will mean a still further increase in taxes for the producers; but 
naturally, the International Association for Rubber Culture has protested, 
on the grounds that such a policy would certainly scare away foreign capjha), 
which would be very disastrous. 
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The abolition of the “ penal sanction” which is embodied in the 
proposals would have a very damaging etfect on Sumatra in particular 
which has very large and valuable tracts of undeveloped land and a rather 
small native population. It is to be hoped that the several representations of 
various districts here will get consideration to their suggestions of a further 
number of years of this “penal sanction,” and so enable them to retain with 
a certain amount of surety the necessary labour for the development of these 
vast area*. A propose , the estimated output for Sumatra for 1920 is about 
f2 000,000 Kilos, a large figure certainly, although one that could be in* 
creased considerably if proper fiscal and general policy were adopted. 

Areas, 

The official statistics for 1919 showed that in Java and Madura, 463 
rubber estates had a planted area of 88,124 Hectares, of which 59,613 
Hectares were producing, while the outer possessions showed figures of 
351 rubber estates with a planted area of 174,712 Hectares, of which 
109,017 Hectares were producing. Therefore the total of 814 estates had a 
planted area of 262,836 Hectares, of which 168.630 Hectares were producing. 
(A Hectare equals about 24 acres). The figures for 1920 will be vastly in* 
creased in every direction. 

So that with careful handling and a sound sensible policy as a basis 
there ought to be no cause for anxiety in the future, although the present 
times are certainly slightly precarious, not only in the Dutch East Indies, 
but throughout the rubber world in general. 

Oil from Rubber Seed. 

The following extract from “Commerce and Industries” ought to be of 
much value to all interested in the rubber cultivation. It certainly opens 
up great possibilities in this connection 

There is every possibility of utilising the large quantity of seed now 
being produced on Rubber Plantations. In the early stages of rubber 
industry in the middle East the seeds were mostly used for raising 
plants for making new plantations, but as there are now more than 
I,0QQ,000 acres under rubber trees the quantity of seed available 
is much in excess of the planting requirements, It was shown many 
years ago by investigations made at the Imperial Institute that the 
kernels of Para Rubber seeds yield a large amount of oil similar in 
properties to linseed oil, and that this oil can be used for paint*making 
ancK other purposes for which linseed oil was employed, whilst the 
cake which is left after the o*l has been removed from the kernels is an ex* 
cellent feeding stuff for live stock, Unt 1 the last year or two the oil had 
only been produced on an experimental scale, but at least one oil mill is now 
established in Malaya for crushing rubber seeds, and small commercial con* 
signments of the oii have been sold recently in Great Britain and ia 
Marseilles at good prices. Whether it will pay the planter to supply the seeds 
to In oil mill’depends very largely on the cost of collection, a point on which 
experts differ. In view of the present necessity for the exercise of rig d 
economy on rubber estates, and of the enormous demand for oils and feed* 
ing staffs it is highly desirable that serious efforts should be made to 
organise the collection of Para Rubber seeds wherever it is likely to prove 
at all profitable, and so prevent waste of material which is undoubtedly of 
considerable value.- {Holtanti's East India), 
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1920. 

Exports of Rubber in Java, 


(in tons of 1,000 
Destination. Dec. 

1919. 

kilos). 

Dec. 

1920. 

January December 
1919. 1920. 

Holland 

• M 

325 

418 

2.971 

5.011 

Great Britain 

• •• 

190 

739 

7.223 

8 802 

Germany 



37 

a*. 

146 

France 


• a. 

10 

215 

53 

Belgium 


... 

44 

• •• 

161 

Italy 


... 

• a. 


42 

Other Countries In Europe 

• •• 

25 

• a. 

25 


U. S. of America 

• M 

2.225 

522 

18.766 

12.058 

Singapore 


357 

25S 

5.365 

4.447 

Japan 

lit 

• •• 

• a. 

183 

194 

Australia ... 



18 

245 

252 

Elsewhere ... 

... 

... 

... 

169 


Total 

• a. 

3.122 

2.046 

33.162 

31.166 


1921. 

Exports of Rubber from Java, 
(in tons of 1,000 kilos.) 


Destination. 


1920. 

January. 

1921 

Holland 

• ** M* 

319 

753 

England 

••• 

148 

1.035 

Germany 

* 

»l» 

47 

U. S. of America 

•#* 

1.044 

510 

Singapore 


391 

359 

Australia 

••• *»« 

Total ... 

OBITUARY. 

1,902 

138 

2.842 


M. KINLOCH. * 


We regret very much to record the death of Mr. A. M. Kinloch 
who has been killed by a wild boar while out shooting near Kotagiri. 
The late Mr. Kinloch was very well known in the Nilgiris, especially 
at Kotagiri, where for some years he owned and worked Kengerri. 
Latterly he was Superintendent of Palagapandy in the Nelliampa* 
this. He was the son of the late General Alexander Kinloch of 
Logie, Scotland, himself a well known shikari, and first came to the 
Nilgiris about 1395, 

Mr. Kinloch may be said to have represented all that was best 
in the planting type. An ardent shikari for many years, he was in¬ 
deed the true sportsman, and one who knew him well emphasises 
particularly the large-hearted unselfishness of his sportsmanship. 
To his widow, his daughter and his son, A. P. Kinloch we can 
only offer the poor consolation of our very deep sympathy, in him 
they have lost more than words can possibly express. His many 
friends ^ill long mourn bis loss, and the memory of this gallant 
gentleman will be cherished in South India long after we of this 
generation shall also have joined the great majority. Vale. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Inter-District Tennis Tournament* 

At Ooty on Saturday last the Nilgiris beat the Wynaad. The following 
are the scores:— 

Dot LLES. 

Porter & B. A, Maiden beat Eyre and Howe. 

6—1, 7—5, 

Singles. 

Marden beat Eyre, 

7—5 ; 5 -7 ; 6-4, 

Porter beat Howe. 

‘ Score not returned.* 


The Nilgiris now have to play the U. P. A. S. I. Team in the Second 
Round. 

The match High Range versus Shevaroys has been definitely fixed for 
14th May, and will be played at Coimbatore. 

Destructive Insects and Pests Act. 

The following Notification has been issued by tne Government of India 
in the Department of Revenue and Agriculture 

In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (1) of section 3 of 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914(11 of 1914), the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to direct that the following further amend¬ 
ments shall be made in the rules published with the notification of the 
Government of India in the Department of Revenue aDd Agriculture, No. 
13-C., dated the 7th November, 1917, namely:— 

1. In rule 5 of the said rules, for the words “Fontes semitostus and 
Sphccrostilberepens" the words “Fames semitostus Sphccrostilbe repens 
and Fusicladium macrosporum ” shall be substituted. 

|( 2. In rules 7 and 9 of the said rules, after the word “ Coffee” the words 
and Hcvea rubber’* be inserted. 

Coffee Prices. 

Messrs* Peirce Leslie & Co. write that the local market has been very 
dull, and little business was done. Even at Rs. 50 in bags buyers are in¬ 
different, but this state of the market is expected to be only temporary. 

The latest advice from home is dated 9th April when the " Produce 
Markets Review,” stated that 

“Costa Rica Coffees have been sold at higher prices, as advices have 
been received that over half the season’s crop is now sold and 
that the remainder contains a large proportion of second grade 
qualities. East India 'growths are disappointing, and good qua- 
cora ® and a k»gb Price. There is still a shortage of fine 
NaHTobis. The demand for quality is very Apparent and all low 
grade Coffees are increasingly difficult of sale.” 

Spice*. 


Tb?re h^s been a better demand for white pepper, and bid. and 7 id, 
wgre quoted ip mail week for Muntok and Singapore, respectively. Blank 
ptoper POpunned to move slowly, but values are already so low that further 
oafckely* except in the case of possible forced sale. Prides 
o^ApriUlth wore characterized as steady, quiet Fair Black Sipgapdre 
Sfot» 3id* April June 3*<J, Afleppey l t d M Tcllicherry 4jd. 
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It has to be remembered that estimates have to be made in respect of 
these non-reporting gardens, and it is an immense pity, as well as being 
derogatory to our reputation, that so many South Ind ; an properties should 
have failed to send in returns. We have laboured this point so often in 
these pages that we are at last obliged most reluctantly to come to the con¬ 
clusion that there is something in the psychology of a percentage of South 
Indian planters against which, on this question of statist cs, it is hopeless to 
contend. It *s a simple fact that statistics will never b® got out of them by 
any means but legislation, and that’s that. 

The average production of tea per acre varies greatly in the different 
districts. The highest figure returned is that for Lakhimpur, which is shown 
as 762 lbs. per -acre. The average production in the whole of India 
(excluding Burma) was 5SS lbs. per acre plucked, as against 609 lbs in the 


previous year. These figures may be compared with those of the districts 
in which we are interested, viz.— 

Madura ... 

... 625 lbs. per acre. 

Travaucore 

... 5"9 

do. 

Malabar 

... 404 

do. 

Coimbatore 

... 370 

do. 

Nilgiris 

... 349 

rlo 

Tinnevelly 

... 25 

do. 

The total production was 376.937,000 lbs. 

including green tea, but ex* 


eluding Burma tea. and thesp figures are a reduction on the 1918 total of 
about 3*4 million lbs., or This is the first year in the period 1910-1919 
that the production has shown any decrease, and in view of the increase in 
acreage it needs some explanation. The report draws attention to the num¬ 
ber of non-reporting gardens ; the estimates for these might have some 
influence, and it is stated further that the figures are understated, as they do 
not correspond to the increased area. Of the above total, S. India is credited 
with a production in 1919 of 34 million lbs. 

In these days we are more than ordinarily interested in what our 
neighbours are doing. The figures compared with Ceylon, etc. are for the 
fiscal year, not the productive year. 


India 

Ceylon »»« 

China— 

(Black and greenl 
Brick tablet and dust 


1018*1919. 
(In 1,000 lhs.) 
326.640 
1918. 
180,818 

43,123 

10,446 


1939-1920. 
(in 1,000 lbs.) 
382,034 
1919. 
208,561 

71,801 

20,182 


The official figures for Java are 1917—801 millions, 1918-61 million?. 
1919—112 millions 

The report goes on to deal with sales and prices, value of chests* and 
machinery, freights, labour, etc., and is altogether a most interesting sum¬ 
mary, on which we might be tempted heartily to congratulate the Department 
of Statistics if only we could swallow the dates. The year ended 31st De¬ 
cember 1919. The report is dated 13th October. 1920. and is finally pub¬ 
lished in May, 1921. A little speeding up would be all to the good. 

In conclusion, we will repeat the final paragraph of the report, with the 
reminder already mentioned that it was probably written in, and certainly 
deals with, early 1920. 

It reads:—* The present position of the tea industry is anything but 
satisfactory. Stocks in all consuming countries are heavy, and 
there is a plethora of undesirable common sorts. The large 
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balance of last year’s crop remaining unsold, at a time when the 
new crop is coining into market, is a disturbing influence. 
Looking to the immediate future, Russia may be counted out. 
The anticipated demand from the continent (Europe) has so far 
proved an illusion, and for the present the industry can only 
look for the development of increased demand from India, 
America, Canada, and the Colonies, The industry has also 
suffered through exchange difficulties, aud until there is some 
prospect of a stable exchange, bus ness is bound to be increas¬ 
ingly difficult. On the whole, the prospects of the industry 
appear to be decidedly gloomy.” 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

Secretary’s Report No. IS. 11th May, 1921. 

1. Vaniyar-MunjvUdi Road.— In continuation of Item 2 of Report 
No. 15, the Shevaroy Planters’ Association have written to say that they do 
not see their way to make a contribution towards the construction of this 
road as suggested by the Collector of Salem, and. as it would benefit non- 
members quite as much as members of that Assoc ation, they regret that 
they have to ask the U. P. A. S. I. to drop the matter, 

2. Rubber Mycologist.— The Director of Agriculture has notified the 
Secretary that he received a cable from Mr. Ashplant to say that, as his boat 
was delayed, he will not be arriving until the 13th instant. In this con¬ 
nection the Executive Committee have decided that the question of engaging 
clerical and menial staff for Mr. Ashplant will be arranged after his arrival 

3. Home Dock Charges.— Under instructions from the Executive 
Committee, a lot of figures relating to the heavy dock and landing charges 
in London have beeu collected and summar sed. The Secretary has written 
to the South Indian Association in London, and asked them to take the 
matter up, if possible in conjunction with the Rubber Growers’ Association 
and the Indian Tea Association in London. 

4. Export Duty on Tea.— The Government of Madras have for* 
warded the following extract from a letter from the Government of India, 
Department of Commerce, to the Secretary, Indian Tea Association: — 

“ Regarding the request made by the Indian Tea Association that the 
Export Duty ot Rs. 1-8 per 100 lbs. of Tea should be abolished, 
your Association will readily understand that thfe Government 
of India could not make auy pronouncement in anticipation of 
their Budget proposals for the coming year.” 
u I am further to express regret that, as has already been explained 
in the debate of the 18th March in the Legislative Assembly, 
the financial situation made it impossible for the Government of 
India to propose to the Legislative Assembly the abolition of the 
export duty on Tea. The* Government of India, bowevefr, 
recognise that, apart from the consideration advanc »d In your 
letters, the whole question of export taxes requires carefuf con- 
bideration, and they have no doubt that they will be spechlty 
examined by the Fiscal Committee, which if is hop&d will 
assemble in India early next cold weather. I am to suggest that 
your Association should prepare a Memorandum for ttoe Com¬ 
mittee.” 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

4 ' Acting Secretary. 
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INDIiN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of proceedings of a Meeting of the General Com- 

MITTEB, HELD AT CALCUTTA ON 26TII APRIL, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London).— 
Letters, dated 31st March and 7ih April from the Indian Tea Association 
{London) were before the Committee. The principal subject dealt with 
was— 

Restriction of crobr— In the proceedings of 1st March last, figures 
received from the London Association were quoted showing the 
probable restriction in production this year on the basis of the 
returns so far submitted. In the letter of 7th April it was stated 
that further replies had been received, giving the following 
particulars 

lbs. 

Average crops 1915—1919, inclusive ... 16,126,765 

Estimated crop for 1921 ... ...* 13,439,325 

Taking into account the figures previously quoted, the position was 
as follows 

lbs. 

Average crops 1915—1919, inclusive ... 213,968,622 

Estimated crop for 1921 ... ... 182,420,840 *■ 

The General Committee noted these figures with interest. They 
represented a reduction of. say, 147o, and this was very similar to the 
reduction indicated by the figures collected by them with regard to Indian 
controlled concerns. 

Regulation of shipments from India.—T he following telegram, 
dated 18th April, had been received in this connection from the Indian 
Tea Association (London) 

Stocks in London bonded warehouses larger than ever. Committee 
strongly recommend shipments during May from Calcutta and 
Chittagong be restricted to 20 million lbs. 

The Committee bad sent copies of this telegram to all members of the 
Association, with a recommendation that shipments should be restricted as 
requested by the Loudon Association. In now discussing the question, the 
Committee expressed the view that shipments during May were hardly likely 
to reach 20 million lbs., although clearances during that month from 
Chittagong might be large, in consequence of the second April steamer 
having been put back till early May. 

The question of the possible restriction of shipments of the 1921 crop 
was considered by the Committee. It will be remembered that efforts were 
made to secure the co-operatioH of the Liners Conference in regard to the 
regulation of the shipments of the 1920 crop, but that these were unsuccess¬ 
ful, the Conference being unable to accept the proposal that they should 
ration space with a view to restricting the quantities shipped from time 
to time. It was now suggested that the London Association should be 
asked to take the matter up again with the Conference in London, and 
it was agreed to Bend forward this suggestion to the Association there. 
On the other hand, the Committee’s feeling was that, even without any 
such assistance from the Liners Conference, it was possible that the cir¬ 
cumstances in London might lead to a certain amount of restriction in the 
matter of shipments. If sales were restricted there, shippers would find 
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that nothing was to be gained by rushing home their teas. But it was, the 
Committee considered, a necessary corollary of any arrangement for res¬ 
tricting sales that private sales, during the period of such restriction, should 
be barred; otherwise any restriction in regard to teas exposed by auction 
would be incomplete and ineffectual. It was agreed, accordingly, to suggest 
to the London Association that an endeavour should be made to have an 
arrangement concluded under which, during any period of restriction of 
auctions, private sales should be disallowed, 

Position of the industry.-* In the proceedings of last meeting, refer¬ 
ence was made to a letter received from the Indian Planters* Agency Co , 
Ltd., making certain suggestions in this connection. It was arranged, as 
then stated, to send a copy of tlrs letter to the Director-General of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence, with a request that he should inform the Committee 
what steps, if any, had been taken, or were contemplated by Government 
with a view to the relief of the industry, as the result of the meeting held on 
23rd November, 1920 which was attended by him and the Controller of 
Currency. Subsequent to the last meeting, and before action in this direc¬ 
tion was taken, the Committee had received a letter, dated 14th April, from 
the Government of India, Department of Commerce. The letter was in the 
following terms* 

I am directed to express regret for the delay in replying to your letters 
Nos. 1548 and 1725, dated the 9th November and 11th December, 1920, 
respectively. The most important request made by the Indian Tea Associ¬ 
ation in these letters was the request that the export duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per 
100 lbs. of tea should be abolished, and your Association will readily under¬ 
stand that the Government of India could not make any pronouncement in 
anticipation of their budget proposals for the coming year. 

2. I am further to express regret that, as has already been explained 
in the debate of the 18th March in the Legislative Assembly, the finaucial 
situation made it impossible for the Government of India to propose to the 
Legislative Assembly the abolition of the export duty on tea. The Govern¬ 
ment of India, however, recognise that, apart from the considerations 
advanced in your letters, the whole question of export taxes requires careful 
consideration, and they have no doubt that they will be specially examined 
by the Fiscal Committee which it is hoped will assemble in India early next 
cold weather. I am to suggest that your Association should prepare a 
Memorandum for the Committee. 

3. Turning to the other suggestions contained in your letters, I am to 
say that the Government of India*have decided not to take any action on 
the proposals that rice prices in Assam should be controlled, and that the 
Cotton Cloth Act should be re-introduced in order that standard cloth may 
be provided for labourers on tea estates. The prices of rice and cloth have 
both dropped considerably in the last few months, and the Government of 
India think that it would be a mistake to try artificially to control the price 
of these articles. The proposal to control the price of rice would involve 
legislation, and even if this legislating were undertaken, it is very doubtful 
whether it would be possible to make’the control price-effective# The sug* 
gestions relating to the remission of land rents and the provision of employ* 
ment by Government for surplus labour from the tea gardens, and the 
financing of small proprietary concerns, are all matters for the Government 
of Assam, and copies of the relevant papers were forwarded in December 
last to that Government for consideration. Similarly* the necessity of 
placing the tea Industry on a favourable footing in connection with any 
trade treaty with Russia has been urged upon His Majesty's Government# 
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As regards the question of assistance to the Tea Cess Fund. I am to say 
that the Tea Association has already been informed by the Board of Indus* 
tries that the Government of India will guarantee an over-draft by the 
Association of one lakh of rupees from the Imperial Bank of India. 

The Committee now d’seussed this letter. They noted the various 
points dealt with. In regard to the export duty, they noted that the whole 
question of export taxes would be specially examined by the Fiscal Com¬ 
mittee next cold weather, and they decided to take the opportunity of 
submitting a memorandum to that Committee, as suggested. \Vith reference 
to the suggested control of rice prices in Assam, and the re-introduction of 
the Cotton Cloth Act, it was noted that Government had decided not to take 
any action in either case; in the circumstances, the Committee had hardly 
expected that action would be taken. The other particulars given in the 
letter were also noted, and the Comm ttee assumed that information would 
be forthcoming in due course, as to the result of the Government of Assam’s 
consideration of the questions referred to them. 

It was decided that a copy of this letter should be sent to the Indian 
Planters’ Agency Co., Ld., for information. 

The export duty on tea. -The Committee observed, in the Assam 
Gazette of 6th April, the proceedings of the Assam Legislative Council 
meeting held on 22nd March last. At this meeting Major H. B. Fox, M.L a, 
moved a resolution requesting the Government of Assam to recommend 
strongly to the Governor-General in Council that the export duty on tea 
should be forthwith removed The Committee had read the report with 
much interest, and they noted with satisfaction that the resolution had been 
carried unanimously, with one single exception. 

In connection with the question of the export duty, the Committee 
deeded to record and to send to Sir Frank Carter, c.i.e., c.b.e., m.l.a., an 
expression of the Association’s appreciation of his efforts on behalf of the 
industry in connection with the resolution he moved in the Imperial Legis- 
lat ve Assembly on 18th March, urging the removal of the duty. 

Indian homeward bills of lading.— In the proceedings of last 
meeting, reference was made to a letter issued by the Agents of the Clan 
Line, forwarding a revised form of bill of lading for homeward cargo from 
Calcutta and Chittagong. As then arranged, the Committee had addressed 
the Agents pointing out that, under the terms of the current agreement 
between them and shippers, any alterations in the form of bill of lading must 
be agreed op between the parties; and that, as the negotiations in con¬ 
nection with the framing of the agreement had been carried on in London, 
tea shippers were being recommended not to accept the revised form until 
the question of the adjustment of the form had been arranged between the 
owners of the Line and the Indian Tea Association (London). A letter, 
dated, I9tb April, had been received in reply from tbe Agents of the Clan 
Line noting that, pending receipt of advices from the, owners of the Line, 
the old form of bill of lading would beisept in force. This letter was to be 
recorded. 

Income Tax : Liability of Tea * Estates. -In the unabridged pro¬ 
ceedings of 7th December last, reference was made to correspondence with 
the Kangra Tea Association regarding action taken by the Government ofi 
Punjab towards tbe assessment of tea estates in tbe province to income tax- 
As then arranged, the Kangra Association were advised to recommend their 
members mi to submit returns called for in this connection on the ground, 
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inter alia , that assessment rules had still to be framed m accordance with 
the decision of the Calcutta High Court in the matter. In a letter from 
the Kangra Association, dated 12th April, it was stated that all members of 
the Association had been informed accordingly, and there was forwarded a 
letter received from one member stating that, previous to receipt of the 
Committee’s letter, he had submitted a statement on the basis of the return 
called for, and that he had now been called on to pay the sum of Rs, 700 on 
account of income tax ; he stated that he was contesting the claim, but 
meantime asked information as to whether anything further had been settled. 

The Committee decided to reply that the rules regarding assessment had 
not yet been framed by Government. 

The International Labour Conference.- This subject was last 
mentioned in the proceedings of 29th March, when reference was made to 
the arrangements under discussion for representatives of the industry to 
act as advisers to the employers’ delegate to the Geneva Conference next 
October. Since that meeting the Committee have been in correspondence 
with the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, in view of the 
latter having nominated the Secretary of the Association, Mr. H. Wadding- 
ton, as an adviser. The Committee were not quite clear whether he was to 
proceed to Geneva, and they asked the Association whether this was the 
intention. They had now received a letter, dated 12th April, from the 
United Planters’ Association, noting that Mr. Waddiogton would attend the 
Conference, if his nomination were accepted by Government, as he was 
proceeding home this year on furlough. The Committee noted this 
information. 


RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 

* 

A few days ago a letter appeared in the correspondence columns of 
the “ Times of CeyloU * alleging that Ceylon Companies are losing 
thousands of rupees owiDg to their inability to meet the requirements of 
the market in ribbed smoked sheet. Quantities of ribbed smoked sheet, 
the writer declared, have in recent sales fetched 35 to 38 cents, which 
might easily have sold for 50 cents if it had been properly manufactured, 
and 50 cents would have given a margin above cost of production, while 35 
cents did not. 

The correspondent further emphasised that orders from America and 
elsewhere could not be executed at all, because the required quality was 
not to be obtained, and, therefore, these orders had to go past Ceylon to the 
Straits. 

Recently the tea market had been saved by reason of the greater care 
and attention paid to manufacture, and the writer of the letter expressed the 
opinion that it was time directors and shareholders in rubber companies 
realised that, to a lesser extent perhaps, similar good results would follow a 
“ quality first ” campaign in so far as rubber is concerned. 

In this connection it is as well to remember the very strenuous steps 
which were taken in Ceylon to improve the quality of tea. Most of the large 
firms of Estate Agents sent tea experts to visit the estates under their con¬ 
trol, and to discuss improved methods of tea-making with the Snperinten- 
dents. This interchange of opinions had excellent results, and, the subject 
having been extensively discussed in the columns of the Press and elsewhere, 
the quality of tea manufactured in Ceylon rapidly improved. The effects of 
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this improvement were magical, and the rapid rise in prices was very largely 
attributed to the superior quality of the tea. 

A ” Timps of Ceylon” representative, to day, made inquiries in the Fort 
a* to the possibility of some similar action being taken to improve the 
qualify of the ribbed smoked shept now being turned out in this Colony. 
Every Colombo agent interviewed agreed that it was of the utmost import¬ 
ance at the present time that the greatest possible care should be taken to 
ensure that the smoked sheet manufactured should be of the finest quality. 
Now that there was a slump in rubber, buyers were able to pick and 
choose, and every Superintendent realised that only really high grade 
smoked sheet fetched a figure more than sufficient to cover the cost of pro¬ 
duction. The importance of exercising the greatest care in the field, the 
factory and the smoke house had been repeatedly impressed upon most 
Superintendents. Superintendents were fully aware of the vast importance 
of producing smoked sheet of a quality which would pass the standard, they 
knew perfectly well that never before ba\e buyers on the local market been 
so very particular as to quality, they knew to their cost that the slightest 
defect brought the price down— not by one cent or possibly two cents per 
lb. as in the old days—-but by five, ten, or fifteen cents. Rubber which falls 
short of standard quality fetches pence less than first grade rubber, and 
Superintendents were alive to the fact that they have a vital personal 
interest in keeping their rubber above standard quality, 

They also knew that such minor matters as uniform ty of colour, and 
even the definition of the diamond marking, now had an appreciable effect 
upon prices. 

In regard to the suggestion wh'ch has been put forward that experts 
might be profitably sent to estates to discuss methods of manufacture with 
the Superintendents, it was pointed out that, whereas in the case of tea there 
are a hundred and one points which have to be very closely watched if the 
best results are to be obtained, in the case of rubber there are only a few 
simple rules which must be observed. It was very doubtful whether the 
advice which a rubber expert would be able to give would have the effect of 
materially improving the quality of the ribbed smoked sheet manufactured, 
and, moreoi’er, estates could ill afford any additional expenditure at the 
present time. 

Those estates affiliated with the Rubber Growers* Association mostly 
had in their factories the instructions as to methods of dealing with latex, 
and of preparing crepe and smoke sheet, for the information of all concerned. 
These instructions, prepared by experts who knew what they were writing 
about, gave valuable information as to how to overcome many defects. 

At the same time, one prominent Colombo estate agent expressed the 
opinion that it was much to be regretted that more energetic steps were not 
being taken to investigate the causes of such defects as “ stretching rusty,” 
the occurrence of white spots and of streaks of virgin rubber in otherwise 
perfectly smoked sheets. It would be of the utmost value to rubber growers 
if it could be ascertained why rubber so frequently turns mouldy after 
curing, and how this can be avo:ded. 

It was also most desirable that investigations should be made w!th a 
view to ascertaining definitely whether it is better that the firing should be 
done from inside or outside the smoke house. 

Far too little attention has been paid to investigation work of this k*nd. 
Perhaps “Quality First” could give the growers a few tips in this con¬ 
nection. 
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THE CEYLON LABOUR PROBLEM. 

The views o£ the Ceylon Labour Commissioner, published by us on 
Saturday, will have given many people food for serious thought. The posi¬ 
tion in regard to labour at the present moment is an extremely critical one, 
complicated as it is by the shelved legislation. The situation is such 
that one false step might <do incalculable harm to one of the most valu¬ 
able assets of Ceylon’s agricultural industries, namely, a cheap and plenti¬ 
ful supply of labour, while on the other hand it affords opportunities 
which, if rightly employed, might lead to the labour supply being placed on 
a permanently solid and satisfactory basis. The immediate steps required 
to be taken, according to the Labour Commissioner, are the restoration 
of the old rice ration on estates and the placing of the proper facts of the 
present posit on in Ceylon before the coolies on the Coast. Neither of these 
remedies, of course, go to* the root of the labour problem; but they are 
nevertheless of importance. One of the greatest attractions Ceylon has 
always possessed for the South Indian Tamils is the rice ration. To the 
Indian cooly rice is a luxury, and there is no doubt that when the supply of 
this had, owing to circumstances beyond the control of the planters, to be 
interfered with and the ration cut down, or rice replaced by other less delec¬ 
table grain, the popularity of Ceylon received a bad set-back on the Coast* 
The restoration of the full rice ration would do more than anvtfrng else to 
convince the Coast population that Ceylon is once more the Ei Dorado it 
used to be. As we have indicated, however, other measures which have a 
more permanent bearing on the future will have to be brought up for serious 
consideration without loss of time. One *of these is the abolition of the 
penal clauses in the Ceylon Labour Laws, As the Ceylon Labour Commis* 
sioner pointed out, there will shortly be forces at work in India powerfully 
inimical to Ceylon’s interests in the matter of labour, and a determined effort - 
will be made to prevent emigration of labour from India altogether. Those 
who are interested in the retention of labour in India will eagerly seize upon 
any excuse that will help them in the promotion of their campaign. 
The case of Cevlon has up to the present been a very strong one, 
and it has been enormously strengthened by the results of the investiga¬ 
tions recently made into the labour conditions in this country. The 
official Commission which toured this island reported very favourably 
to the Government of India, and their conclusions were unexpectedly 
confirmed by an enquirer whose bona fides and absence of bias in 
favour uf the Ceylon employer nobody would dream for a moment 
of questioning. We refer to Mr. C. F, Andrews, who came to Ceylon 
at the request of a local body interested in the protection of the 
interests of labourers. He was afforded every opportunity of investigation, 
and he left the island not merely satisfied with the conditions under which 
Tamil labourers were working on estates, but almost enthusiastic in his 
praise of them. Ceylon’s armour is therefore impervious to attack except 
for two weak joints, one being the penal clauses. As to the effect of the 
abolition of these, opinion may differ, but we believe that there is now a 
consensus of opinion amongst the leaders of planting opinion, first, that in 
view of the circumstances already mentioned, the retention of these is not for - 
a moment to the weighed against the advantages of their abolition, and 
second, that whether vte wish or not they will have to ge. The second 
weak spot is the advance system. Unfortunately* jast when everybody 
concerned had become reconciled to the abolition of the tundn, complica¬ 
tions have arisen in the matter of legislation which have caused it to be 
postponed Indefinitely. We trust Government and the representatives of 
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the Planters’ Association will lose no time in putting their heads together, 
with a view to the immediate drafting of an Ordinance embodying the most 
urgent legislation required. If this is not done, we tremble to think of the 
results when the labour pinch comes, as it will before many months are 
past .—Times of Ceylon. 


Redaction and Retrenchment from the Entomological 
point of view. 

One year ago the writer committed himself to the statement that this 
Scientific Department “exists for no other purpose than that of co-operating 
with those concerned in production with a view to maintaining the quantity 
and quality of the product at as high a level as possible.’** 

Nothing can emphasize the rasunebs of committing oneself to anything 
more than the fact that this same Department now finds itself considering 
ways and means of reducing output — a form of activity quite foreign to pre¬ 
cedent, and one which necessitates the adoption of an entirely opposite 
policy. All must deplore the necessity for such a volte face , but this 
fact should not prevent us from giving the matter even more careful 
consideration than has been given to increase of production in the past. It 
is much easier to decrease than to increase production—but—we all know 
our Brahmaputra ; and while we* know that progress is more rapid down 
stream than up let us not forget that the difficulties of navigation between 
the shoals are greater. 

One of the possible effects of decreased expenditure on a tea estate 
which must never be lost sight of is that which it will have on the insect 
enemies of the plant. The fact that where work has been best in the past 
oar insect enemies are least troublesome requires no advertisement, and 
makes it obvious that if retrenchment be carried out carelessly damage is 
bound to accrue. On the other hand, at a time when a slight loss of crop 
is a matter of little moment, the planter is placed in a position whereby, with 
the exercise of a little care, he might be able to exert a considerable in¬ 
fluence over bis insect enemies which will be of benefit later on. 

There is a tendency, at a time like th’s, to contemplate the interven¬ 
tion of an insect pest with comparative equanimity—the man whose garden 
is not attacked may even regard it as providential-'but it would be deplor¬ 
able if, when the good times come later, it should be found that our insect 
enemies have such an ascendancy as to prevent our taking full advantage 
of the return to better conditions. 

A difficulty besets one at the outset. Will the season 1921 be favour¬ 
able or unfavourable for tea ? Should it be favourable, well and good, 
but an unfavourable season, coming at a time when a policy calculated to 
reduce crop has been pursued might render it impossible to make even 
the reduced estimate. There is admittedly a risk, but while it might, at a 
certain stage of the game, be advisable to exchange pawns, it may be laid 
dawn that as a general rule it is more profitable to exchange a bishop for 
a queen. Moreover, if it has been decided to pluck certain areas very 
sparingly, there is always the possibility of taking a little more from them 
later to make up a deficency. 

♦ Indian Tea Association, Scientific Department Quarterly Journal, 
1919, pkge 56, 
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In adjusting one’s pol'cy of retrench meat and decreased production to 
meet the requirements of the entomological point of view as far as possible, 
one fundamental fact should be kept in mind. In its natural state tea can, 
and does, compete successfully with its insect enemies, and achieves the 
object of its existence, which is the production of seed. Even our arch 
enemy, the tea mosquito, has no terrors for the owner of a seed-bari. By 
stimulating the bush to produce leaf unnatural conditions have been brought 
about which reduce the plant’s power of resistance, and the more leaf the 
bush is stimulated to produce, the greater the departure from natural condi¬ 
tions and the less its power of resistance to attack by pests and blights. The 
writer was recently shown a section of tea, on a garden in the Duars which 
suffers badly from mosqu ? to blight, which, in a year of comparative freedom 
from blight, is said to have given 10 maunds of pucca tea per acre. The 
bushes were old, and for the most part poor, China bushes. There must have 
been 30 per cent, of vacancies, and at least 30 per cent, of the bushes were 
nominal vacancies.* Such tea, in a district like the Jorhat district, where 
mosquito blight, though present, is not a factor in production, would give, at 
the utmost, 5 maunds in the most favourable year. Cases of this description 
are of frequent occurrence, and there is more than one instance of a garden 
which, pursuing a more or less old-fashioned policy, maintains a steady 
average outturn and remains free from mosquito blight, while neighbouring 
gardens, more up-to-date, and producing very high outturns in some years, 
in other years suffer very seriously from attack by the pest. - 

Now it has been found in America in the case of fruit trees that trees 
which are allowed to remain in a state of nature for a year or two will be¬ 
come almost free from certain scale insects which attack them severely after 
they have been cultivated for a few years. Trees so left can be brought 
back into cultivation, and made to gwe heavy crops for four or five years, 
when the scale insects will again gv i the upper hand, and the trees are left 
again. Such a policy, modified to suit the circumstances, might be pursued 
with some advantage in the case of estates which suffer badly from mos¬ 
quito blight. Badly affected areas might be left unpruned, unplucked, and 
uncultivated, either wholly or in part. The area should, however, be by no 
means abandoned. It might probably be necessary to pluck the oentres of 
the bushes lightly, tp prevent them from growing up at the expense of the 
sides. It would certainly be advisable to sickle the jungle at intervals, to 
admit light and air to the bushes and prevent the sides from being 
smothered. Such a rest would do much to increase the powers of 
resistance of the bashes to attaok by sucking insects. 

A farther suggestion one would like to see carried ont in the case of a 
mosquito-blighted area is to burn the prunings, not on the road s’de, but 
between the lines of tea. One has heard ofthis being done with success In 
the past, but since it could not be explained why the insects should not 
afterwards get into the area from round about, and since the treatment 
appeared to be somewhat drastic, the idea made small appeal. We have 
recently found, however, that land on which fires have been lighted before 
being planted with tea gives extraordinarily vigorous plants. This seems 
to indicate that the partial sterilisation of the soil produced by the heat 
of the fire is beneficial, and this may very probably have been the cause of 
ihe successful results referred to above. Under present conditions, also, the 
objection to the bnrning of the bushes disappears, since a slight loss of crop 
is of no moment, and tea generally recovers remarkably well from fire. 


* unproductive bashes. 
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Another practice which might be discontinued is the reprehensible one 
of taking oft the young shoots and buds “ before the mosquito gets them.” 
The bushes may or may not come through if left, but they at least get a rest 
and chance, of which they very often avail themselves, while if young shoots 
are being removed by the pluckers as well as being nipped by the insects 
the bushes get no rest and no chance. 

The above suggestions will probably commend themselves little, if at 
all, to many. They are, of course, largely experimental, and perhaps, in the 
case of the first two at any rate, only the existence of an abnormal state of 
affairs like the present would justify their adoption. It does seem, however, 
that with a market such as the present one, on which only the best teas 
command a sale, it is false policy to continue to make as much tea as 
possible early in the season, before mosquito gets it, with the accompanying 
certainty of making no autumnal teas. 

Before leaving this subject one danger of leaving part of the area 
unpruned, unplucked, and uncultivated must be pointed out. That danger 
is the advantage which will thereby be given to pests over which a consi¬ 
derable control is exercised in the ordinary way by the operations of pruning 
and cultivation. Pests such as borers, looper, faggot and bag-worms, in 
fact all caterpillar pests, and termites will be given every encouragement 
by such conditions. They will not kill the bushes by any means but 
unless they are watched they might very well undo much that is the 
Result of careful work in the past, In practice, therefore, it will pro¬ 
bably not always be poss ble to avo'd cultivation altogether, or even a 
certain amount of pruning. Should looper make its appearance, for in¬ 
stance, it would be advisable to- put in a hoe after the caterpillars had 
disappeared, as otherwise the pupae would be left undisturbed iu the ground 
to attain maturity, and the adults would be enabled to infest «Qther parts 
of the area* Borers, likewise, would have to be cut out, or they would in¬ 
crease in numbers and spread to other parts. Termites would not do much 
damage in the rains, but a thully in the cold weather, and again at the end 
of the rains, would probably be advisable. In such matters as this a garden 
manager would have to exercise his own discretion. 

Mention of termites draws attention to a common practice in termite- 
infested areas. It is generally recognised that it is advisable to cut 
out termite-ridden branches* but branches, which are not yet so badly 
damaged as not to give leaf are often left with the idea of getting a little 
more leaf from them before removing them. This means that the insects 
are left for another season in a position whence they can readily extend 
their depredations to the base of neighbouring sound branches, and by 
gradually interfering with the proper flow of sap into those branches, render 
them moribund, and in a fit stale for attack. At such a time as this it 
would seem advisable to remove such branches when pruning. There will 
then be a certain loss of crop during this period of crop reduction, but in 
the meantime new branches wf» be forming against the coming period of 
full production* 

The above suggestions for taking advantage of (he needs of the moment 
ard exercising means of insect control whioh would not be practised in 
normal times are not, of course, of general application, but are suited to a 
few particular cases. It is more than probable that on the majority of 
gardens the necessary reduction in crop will be readily effected by a 
system of finer plucking, with its accompanying advantage of the production 
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of a higher proportion of better grade teas, and that reduction in expendi* 
ture, if brought into operation, will be general over the estate, and result in 
cheaper pruning and cultivation, and less manuring. This being so, it 
behoves one to consider the probable results of such a policy in so far as 
the incidence of insect pests is concerned, and the possibility of ameliorating 
any harmful effects which may arise. 

Finer plucking may be carried out in two ways. Finer leaf may be plucked 
as soon as ready, or the finer portions of more mature leaf may be plucked, 
leaving the remainder on the bush. The former method will take more 
out of the bush, the latter method will take less out of the bush. Since the 
former method results in forcing the bush to a greater extent than the later, 
it may be expected, as is indeed known from experience, that pests like red 
spider, tea mosquito, and green fly will, should they occur, have a greater 
effect on the plant. From entomolrgicil, as well as general reasons, there¬ 
fore, the latter method is to be advocated. 

Cheaper pruning will, of coarse, tend to bad workmanship. Bad work¬ 
manship means snags, followed by bark-eating and other borers, termites, 
etc. Bad pruning is ordinarily least harmful in high-pruned tea. Any 
saving in expenditure should therefore be made on the high-pruned sections, 
and not on the low and medium-pruned sections. It is of the ijynost 
importance, when heavy-pruning tea, to cut out bad wood as far as possible. 
Apart from the general truth that unsound branches can never be expected 
to give thoroughly healthy shoots, bad wood is always attacked by some 
insect or other, water collects in it, and fungi breed on it. Not only so, but 
the insects and fungi present on it are in a position to sap the v.tality from 
neighbouring branches. It may be, that on some estates where a policy of 
renovation is being followed, it will be decided that at a time iike this a larger 
area may be cut down than was originally intended. It should not be 
forgotten that medium and heavy pruning requires a good deal of super¬ 
vision, and that it is much harder on the cooly than light pruning. ^The 
larger the area being cut down, the greater the chance of bad work, and 
of the work being overlooked, more especially at a time when economy is a 
primary consideration, and there may be a tendency to make money go 
further than usual. 

One would lay considerable emphasis on this question of pruning. It 
is not difficult to foresee a distinct increase in the depredations of borers, 
bark-eaters, and termites unless care be exercised. There is first of all the 
tendency to economise. Then comes the tendency to take advantage of the 
present situation and cut down a larger area. These two propositions are 
hardly compatible. If expenditure on pruning must be kept down, it should 
be done by cutting down a smaller area and still doing it well, and not by 
endeavouring to prune at a smaller cost per acre* The personal equation 
will come in to this matter, too. In former times the desire to obtion as 
large a crop as possible was an induoef&ent to get the pruning done In such 
a way as to make sure of giving the bush every chance to yield. This in¬ 
ducement has now by no means the force it had, for, be as conscientious as 
one will, it is difficult to give the same care to things which do not matter 
very much as to those that do, and with coolies in their present unsettled 
state it is not always easy to press matters. 

Economy in cultivation is not likely to do so much harm as economy in 
pruning, but reducing the number of hoes, or neglecting to fork round the 
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bashes, will undoubtedly result ia an increase in the number of those 
insects which pass some part of their life history in the ground* Forking and 
thullying, more especially in termite*infested areas, should be continued as 
far as possible. The draught of 1919 gave termites an opportunity of esta* 
blishing themselves very firmly in the tea* an opportunity of which they 
appear to have taken full advantage, and if forking or thullyingJ be dropped 
now the results might be serious. By forking and thullying, too, even 
though they are not collected, the chrysalids of such pests as the looper, 
sandwich caterpillar, etc., are destroyed in large numbers. 

One would rather* speaking strictly as an entomologist, see two rounds 
of hoeing missed than one round of thullying or forking, not only because of 
the nature of the operation, but because of the time of year at which it is 
done. In places where looper and sandwich caterpillar are of importance as 
pests, it will be more important than ever, with a reduction in the number 
of light hoes put in during the season, to keep a constant observation in the 
behaviour of these insects and arrange, as far as possible, to put in the hoe 
at a time when the insect are found to have left the bushes and gone into 
the ground. One thing more, outside the province of the Entomologist, 
but within that of the Deputy Chief Scientific Officer. This Department 
has for some time advocated that the hoeing of heavy soils in the rain 
should be avoided as far as possible. What an opportunity for an intelligent 
application of the true principles of economy! 

(To be continued .) 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Rubber Prices, 

11 Macson ” in the " India Rubber Journal ” of 9th April says 

**Our market has had a nasty setback. Before the coal strike occurred 
there was considerable hope that we could tide over our own adverse con* 
ditions under which the market was struggling. Prices had been kept steady, 
and careful handling had put a very good face upon matters, but this hope 
has been withdrawn, and the abnormal position of our market is left 
unrelieved. 

Efforts will be made to lift values again when the coal trouble settles, 
fent time has been lost, and manufacturing demand deferred, thereby further 
handicapping a possible recovery. 

Values in New York and Singapore are very iow^-spot sheets 155 cents 
and 8'M. respectively.” 

Quotations as late as April 11th were, standard crepe spot and April 
sold at lid. and buyers, May Hid., June llfd., July—September Is, Oid,, 
July-December quoted Is. Id., October*December ls.ljd. Smoked Ribbed 
sheet spot and April sold at 10d., apd buyers, May 10|d., June 10|d., 
July-De^ember Is. Fine Hard Para Spot quoted at lOld.per lb. Stocks in 
MaE week, 65,000 tons. 
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Forty-three Million Tires P 

The persistent pessimist, intoning jeremiads on the outlook of trade 
generally, will find bnt little material for lamentations in the recent national 
review of the automobile industry. According to the official figures compiled 
by the American Automobile Association, the motor car registrations for 
1920 reached the surprising total of 9,180.316. Nor does this total include 
a twelfth month in either California or New York. With those figures added, 
the total might well reach the figure of 9,300,000. Evidently automobile 
buyers did not worry much about adverse business conditions last year, 
when they thus overtopped 1919’s total of 7,065,446. Of the whole number 
registered, approximately 8,234,490 were classed as passenger cars, 
945,826 as commercial and 271,230 in addition as motor cycles, 

To the rubber trade, such a showing has considerable interest. It 
means a large item of business. If 1921 should witness a similar 23 per 
cent increase, this year’s output of cars would be 2,111,472, or a possible 
total registry of 11,411,472 cars for the year. Assuming that four tires and 
a spare would be needed for initial equipment for each car, a total o£ 
10,557,360 tires would have to be produced for the new auto&obiles. An 
average of three tires apiece; it h figured, would be required for the 
9,180,316 cars already in use, thus making a total estimated demand for tires 
in 1921 in the United States of approximately 38,000,000, not to mention 
even more tubes. 

Despite the always conflicting reports, trade conditions abroad are 
slowly but surely returning to normal; and it is reasonable to expect that 
enterprising American tire manufacturers will follow up closely every advan¬ 
tage gained by them during and since the war, and press the sales of per¬ 
haps 5,000,000 more tires beyond the seas. Forecasts as to tire sales and 
manufacture can have as large a percentage of error as those in any other 
industrial line, bnt it is fair to claim that the foregoing figures are quite 
conservative, and that they afford a fair index of the trend of trade in 
automobile tires.— India Rubber World , 


Brazilian Exports and Coffee, 

Statistics of the foreign commerce of Santos, presented by “ Wileman’s 
Brazilian Review,” illustrate the important effect upon the external trade of 
Brazil of the fall in coffee value and the decline in demand for the berry. 
The exports (f. o. b. value) of Santos in 1919 and 1920 are given as 
follows;— 

« Increase or Decrease. 

1920. 1919. Value, % 

i sterling ... 53,250,298 64,457,871 — 11,207,573 17*4 

Contos currency ... 860,476 1,087,487 — 227,011 20 9 


Thus, the year 1920 saw a decline of over 17 per cent- m sterling value 
of exports. How far coffee was responsible for the decline is shown by the 
following details of the principal exports r* 


1919. t 1920. Inc. or Dec, 

Cotton, raw ... #17,655,408 #38,689,192 4 #21,033,784 

Rice ... #7,036,399 #50.893,622 ,4#52,857,223 

Lard ... #13,139,376 #5*552,549 —# 7,586,827 

Coffee ‘ #946,576,671 #671,363,457 -#275,213,214 

Frozen meat #35,606,480 #36,532,942 *#926,462 

Beans #17,094,634 #7,584,637 -*9,509,997 

Banana #1,796,061 #2,304,434 *#508,418 

Ifc yum iky, the exports frctn Santos of coffee in 1920 were abont 
1,000,000 bags below the exports of 1919, the figures being 8,480,887 bags, 
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against 9,426,335 bags. Among the customers for Santos exports the 
United States is easily first, France second, and Italy third. The balance 
of trade in 1919 and 1920 shows the following comparison: 

Increase or Decrease. 

1920. 1919. Value. %. 

Exports ... /*53,250,298 £64,457,871—£11,207,573 17 4 

Imports ... 36,838,795 22,297,985 4- 14,540,810 65*2 

Surplus exports... £16,411,503 £42,159.886—£25,748,383 — 

Ditto % ... 44*5 189*1 

The year 1920 brought about a substantial decline in the very large 
export surplus of the previous year. 

STOCK MARKET, 

Tea Shape Values. 

The following figures, compiled by Mr. George Seton, of Winchester 
House, E. C., show the variation in value of the ordinary share capital of 
thirty representative Indian Tea Companies. Due allowance has been made 
for recent changes in the issued capitals of some of the companies 

£• 

Face Value of selected shares ... 5,000,000 

Value at July, 1914 ... 7,500,000 

Highest Value, autumn, 1919 ... 12,500,000 

Value, June, 1920 ... 9,700,060 

Value, September, 1920 ... 8,000.000 

Value, early December, 1920 ... 8,000,000 

Value, early January, 1921 ... 6,506,000 

It will be seen that there has been a moderate recovery, since the turn 
of the year, from the very low level to which share prices dropped at the 
worst moment of the financial stringency. This has been helped by the 
improved tone now ruling in the Mincing Lane market. This last feature 
seems to be occasioned, first, by the realisation that supplies coming forward. 
are less than anticipated, and that home consumption has been greatly 
augmented since prices of common and medium class tea fell so low as they 
were in the late autumn. At time of writing there is a strong demand for 
most of the leading shares, which it is found most difficult to meet owing to 
the firm attitude of holders. 

Intep-Dfetpfot Tennis* 

The Match High Range versus Shevaroys has been postponed, and will 
be played at Coimbatore on Saturday, 28tb May. The Match U. P, A. S. I, 
versus Nilgiris will be decided at Coimbatore on Saturday, 14th May. 

The Faotopy Act. 

We have received a copy of the Hew Act, which is published in book 
form, side by side with the old Act of 1911 and an explanation of the clauses. 
We hope to deal with this matter at length next week, but meanwhile wp 
earnestly advise all planters to get a copy of the book from the Secretary, * 
Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, Frice Re. 1-4. 

The Auxiliary Force*. 

According to the proceedings of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
o£ India and Ceylon at their Annual General Meeting, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Holberton said that in Burma, ... u they had absolutely scrapped ail 
the I. D. F, Officers. AH commissions hkve been handed in, and nosingle 
man has taken up a commission again. Every officer in the new corps is a 
man who has seen war service,” We wonder how many corps in Stmtb 
India coaid mate this claim. 
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PRICE OF “ A ” COFFEE. 

(By Cable.) 

London, dated 13th May, 1921. 

Ills, per cwt, Market Steady. 

EDITORIAL NOTES, 

The Late Mi»* Fitzgerald, 

We regret very much to record the death at Viziauagaram on 16th inst. 
of Mr. A. G. Fitzgerald. Mr. Fitzgerald joined the U. P. A. S. Z. Labour 
Department in February last, and was making excellent progress in the 
recruitment of Gao jam labour. His death was entirely unexpected, and we 
have at present no news regarding the circumstances under which he died. 
Quraelvas. 

The duty of proceeding to Vizianagaram, to take over the late 
Mr. Fitzgerald's affairs devolving on the Editor, he apologises for the 
absence erf his usual leader this week. 

The Rubber Adyoologist. 

Mr, Ashplant has arrived at Madras, and is expected at Coimbatore on 
the 20th inst. We understand he will pat in a period of preparation at the 
Agricultural College, Coimbatore, before proceeding to take up his duties at 
Mundakayam. 
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intep-Distrtot Tennis, 

The Nilgiris beat the U. P, A. S, I. at Coimbatore on Saturday tasfei 
the scores being 

B, A. Harden and O. W. Marden beat E. Vincent and Anstead. 
6-1; 6-4. 

O* W, Marden beat Anstead. 

6—2; 6“*4. 

The Nilgiris now play the winners of the Peermade-Mundakayam Match. 
The Match High Range versus Shevaroys will be played at Coimbatore 
on Saturday, 28th May. 

II, P. A* S. I. Gazette, 

Mr. J, B. Cook has been elected Chairman, and Mr, J. R. N. Pryde, 
Honorary Secretary o£ the South Travancore Planters’ Association. These 
two gentlemen also will represent the Association on the U. P. A. S. L 
General Committee. 

Messrs. E. C. Sylvester and A. R. St. George hold the same offices, res¬ 
pectively and collectively, for the Cent ral’Tra van core Planters’ Association. 

Ceylon Tea. 

Figures of Ceylon Tea exported by rail via Tallaimannar to the follow* 
ing stations in South India 


Cannanore 



Lbs. 

420 

Badagara 



16.640 

Ayyampet 



1.433 

Madura 


»• » 

323 

Ramnaad 


Ml 

4*±9 

Tanjore 

**• 

• M 

7.0 



Total... 

20,017 


These figures are taken from the “Ceylon Chamber of Commerce* 
Weekly Price Current, dated 18th April, 1921, 25th April, 1921, and 2nd 
May, 1921. 

Coffee Prices, 

Messrs. Leslie & Andersbn wrote in Mail week ; — 

“We are glad to report a strong market at auctions this week, prices of 
East India Coffee being several shillings per cwt higher, according to 
quality. We attribute th* change of sentiment and advance in prices to a 
belief that the quantities of Costa Rica and East India Coffee expected to 
reach London are likely to be considerably less than was at first estimated. 
The largest advance in prices is in Fine Costa Ricas. The outturn in quality 
of Wysores has, with a few exceptions, been very disappointing this season. 
Coorgs, on the other hand, have shown better quality, with the result that 
the Home Trade has been buying Coorgs this week, There has also been a 
good enquiry from the Export Trade Buyers and, should this demand con¬ 
tinue, we hope prices may be maintained. 

“Shipments dealt with at auctions this week are chiefiy those ex. &, s. 
m Clan Stuart”. 

Messrs, Peirce Leslie & Co„ Coimbatore write:— “The season on the 
coast is closing due to the approach of the monsoon, and there is very little 
good coffee left there. We,have experienced a lull in local demand for the 
past 3 weeks, and buyers are still holding back. The close of the shippingsea- 
son and the approach of the annual auction is causing this, we consider. The 
auctions ?c Coimbatore will take place about the middle of June this year. 
London Market continues firm, due to continental demand.*’ 
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Stagbrook Rubber and Tea Estates, 

The net loss incurred on the year ended, December 31st last, after 
writing £500 to depreciation and charging all development expenditure on 
the immature area to current account, amounts to £25,511. After bringing 
forward a balance of £6,653 from last account and cred'ting the sum of 
£2,158 refund of income tax under the Boasted decision, and £16,708, being 
the estimated amount to be reclaimed for overpaid E. P. D. (less the 
amount due in respect of 1918) a balance of £8 remains to be carried for¬ 
ward. The unsatisfactory result is attributed to heavy falls in the price of 
both tea and rubber, loss on foodstuffs and the high rate of exchange. 
Daring the year 247,523 lbs. were harvested, realising an average price of 
6*42d. net per lb. at a cost of Is. 4’15d. per lb. f.o.b. The low sellingprice 
is due to the fact that the greater part of the crop was harvested towards 
the end of the year, since when prices have fallen considerably, The tea 
was produced at a cost of U‘45d. per lb. f.o.b. and realized an average price 
of 6‘88d. net. 

Rani Tnavanoore Rubber. 

The net loss on the year ended December31st last is shown as £5,662, 
which, deducted from the balance brought forward, leaves £13,220 avail¬ 
able for distribution. It is proposed to pay a dividend of Z\ per cent, on 
the year, less tax, carrying forward £6,345. The sum recoverable in con¬ 
nection with the E, P. D is not included in the balance. The capital 
expenditure was £9,587, representing the cost of planting rubber on the 
Shaliacany and Perinaad estates, and the construction of a manager’s 
bungalow and other buildings. The amount of rubber harvested during the 
year was 793,597 lbs., which realised a net average price of Is. 2 97d. per lb. 
at a cost f. o. b Colombo of Is. 3 07d, per lb. Owing to the higher rate of 
exchange, the cost of production for 1920 compares most unfavourably with 
that of the previous year. It is expected that a large sum will be recovered 
in repayment of E. P. D. 

Poontmidi Tea and Rubbet*. * 

After providing for general expenses, £2,142 for loss on exchange, and 
£409 for depreciation, there is a loss to be carried to appropriation account 
of £22,083 in respect of the year ended December 31st last. After allowing 
for the balance of £4,496 from the previous season, and crediting the 
account with £10,000 transferred from reserve account, and £7,316 in 
respect of excess profits duty refunded for 1917*18, and the amount claimed 
to be refunded for 1920, there remains a debit balance to be carried for¬ 
ward to next year of £270. The crops amounted to 756,541 lbs. tea (against 
755*612 lbs. last year), which was produced at a cost of 852d. f.o b. and 
realised 4’77d. net per ib., and 53,162 lbs. rubber (against 66,978 lbs. last 
year) which was produced at a cpst of Is. 3*01d. f.o.b , and realised 6*534* 
net per tb. The markets for both tea and rubber have been entirely adverse, 
and this, combined with the high rate of exchange, brought about the unfortu¬ 
nate results of the year’s trading. The increase in the rate of exchange in 
itsdf meant an increased expenditure of £ 6,318 in providing for the estates 
working, as compared with the cost of the same number of rupees last year* 
The estimate for the current season is foe a crop of 600,00(3 lbs. tea and 
50,000 lbs. rubber. The crops have been restricted in accordance with the 
recommendation of the South Indian Association in London and the Rabbet 
Growers* Association. The board have entered into a oofetract for the sale 
of the whole crop of tea for the current year, at a price which should folly 
cover the cost of production, and have further arranged an exchange 
tract whorfhy fhfe sopply 1 o£ rupees Necessary* for the company’s working 
during ^ha current ygar will he prpv^ed ft Is, 6$d. per rupee for three 
months* bills. a * k 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S.1, 

REPORT No I. 

I note that the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. now publishes, each 
week, a Report containing items of interest showing the progress of the work 
of the Association, This appears to be a very good idea, and I think, 
perhaps, readers would like it were I to fall into line and publish a similar 
report. I will endeavour to do so each week. 

2. I returned from England, and took over the reins of office on 30th 
April, I am very glad to be back after my holiday, and I am very much 
looking forward to meeting again my many good friends among the planters. 
My head-quarters are still at Coimbatore, and my office is now established 
In my bungalow at the College, No. 2 Lawley Avenne. I shall always be 
glad to see any planters who may be passing through Coimbatore, My 
official address is 

The Agricultural College* 

Coimbatore, Lawley Road P. O, 

3. TOUR.—I left Coimbatore on the afternoon of 16th May on a tour 
of Inspection of the Experiment Stations, beginning with the Coffee Experi¬ 
ment Station at Sidapnr, Coorg, where I remained till 19th. From there I 
proceed to Calicut, which I shall reach on 22nd. From Calicut I shall visit 
the Rubber Experiment Station at Mooply, where I shall remain till about 
the 27th. 1 then proceed to Mundakayam to visit the Mycological Station, 
and shall probably reach there about the 1st of June. I next go to the Tea 
Experiment Station at Peermade, and shall be back at Calicut on or about 
9th June on my way to Kerala. After 31st May my dates are a little uncer¬ 
tain at present, bnt they will be published in due course. Letters should be 
addressed to me at head*quarters, Coimbatore, and they will be forwarded 
to me by my office. 

4. The Rubber Mycologist Mr. Asbplant, the newly appointed 
Rubber Mycologist, was expected to arrive on 13th May, but at the time of 
writing nothing has been heard of him, and presumably his boat is late. 
It is hoped, however, that he may arrive in time«io join me on tour and 
visit Mooply with me, and proceed to Mundakayam in my company. 

5. A Planting Pioneer.— Readers may not have noticed the fol¬ 
lowing interesting extract published in a recent Issue of the Madras Mail * 
culled from their columns of 50 years-ago, viz, 13th May, 1871 

“The Pioneer states that on 23rd instant died in Assam at the age of 
78, Charles Alexander Bruce, the discoverer of the Tea plant in Assam. In 
1839 be was presented with the thanks of the Government, and in 1841 the 
Society of Arts conferred on him a gold medal * for discovering the indigen* 
o«s tea tracts and for cultivating and preparing tea in Assam.’ This is, the 
Warner believes, all the reward he got for making a trade which was last 
year valued at Rs. 1.02,06,362.” The tea industry in India now comprises 
691,800 acres (1919 figures) with an outturn of 376*917,000 lbs of made tea, 
of which Sooth India is responsible for 34 million lbs f or just over 9 per 
cent* 

RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD, 

Dnpaty Director of Agriculture, Plant bgDfefcrictg, 


IM-il 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0. P. A. S. I. 

The Variability of Yield of Individual Coffee Bushes, 

We published in the Planters 1 Chronicle % Volume XV, page 164, the 
results of an experiment carried out at the Coffee Experiment Station at 
Sidapur in 1919—20, with the object of throwing light upon the yielding 
power of individual coffee bushes, 

It was then pointed out that, even on the best estates in a good year, a 
large number of bushes bear a rmall crop, and that such bushes probably 
never bear much crop, and that the average yield would be raised if these 
bashes were replaced. Ihis problem bears on the wider one of when 
rejuvenation methods for old coffee estates should be begun, either by 
replanting altogether, or by a system of collar pruning. 

As explained last year, a small plot of old coffee containing 110 trees, 
obvmusly of low vitality, was chosen, and the crop was harvested off each 
bush separately, the berries being counted and weighed, and recorded for 
each individual bush. 


This experiment has been repeated this year with* the same bushes^ 
which were numbered for future reference. Three pickings were made, 
the final one being a stripping. 


The y ; elds have been collected into groups, as shown in the following 
table:— 




Number 

Per cent 
of 
total 
trees. 

Number 

Per cent 

Weight 

GROUP. 


of 

trees, 

of 

berries. 

of 

total 

berries. 

green crop. 

lbs. 02 , 

0— 100 fruits.. 

44 

50 

1921 

8*9 

6 

n 

101- 200 do 

lit 

13 

14*8 

1832 

8'5 

6 

6 

201- 300 do 

»«# 

12 

13*6 

2882 

13*4 

10 

0 

301- 400 do 

set 

3 

3*4 

1000 

4*6 

2 

14 

401- 500 do 


3 

3*4 

1331 

6*2 

4 

10 

501- 600 do 

«i« 

2 

2*3 

1124 

5*2 

3 

15 

601- 700 do 


2 

2*3 

1226 

57 

4 

4 

901 — 1000 do 

tea 

3 

3*4 

2851 

13*4 

9 

14 

1001-1100 do 


2 

2*3 

2148 

10*0 

7 

7 

1101-1200 do 

see 

1 

ri 

1157 

5*4 

4 

0 

1201-1300 do 

• •a 

1 

n 

1260 

5*9 

4 

6 

1301-1400 do 

**» 

2 

2*3 

2763 

12*8 

9 

10 



88 

... 

21,495 


74 

1 


Twenty*two trees have been removed from the plot since last year. 
These have either died of borer, or have been killed by other causes. The 
fall of a large branch from a dead shade tree also smashed some trees so 
that they had to be removed. 

The total crop from 88 trees et&nmed was 21,495 berries weighing 
74 lbs,, an average of 244 berries per free. Three trees had no crop at all, 
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and many gave only a few berries. The highest yield was one of 1,393 
berries, so that there was, as last year, an enormous variation. 

If now we draw a line below the group in the table containing 201 to 
300 berries, that is about the average, we can divide the trees into two main 
groups, those bearing below the average and those bearing above it. 

When we do this, we find that 69 trees fall into the first group, and 19 in 
the second. That is to say, 69 trees out of 88, or 78 per cent, bear only 
30*8 per cent, of the total crop, while the bulk of the crop, 69 2 per cent, is 
borne on 19 trees, or 22 per cent, of the total. 


These figures show a remarkable similarity to those obtained last year, 
as will be seen from the following table :— 

1919-1920. 1920—1921. 


Number of trees experimented with 



110 

88 

Number of trees with no crop 

• •a 


2 

3 

Average number of berries per tree 

•* 


270 

244 

Highest yield of berries on one tree 


... 

1,752 

1,393 

Number of berries in the total crop 

»•* 


29,755 

21,495 

Green weight of total crop 

ana 

...117 lb. 6oz. 

74 lbs. 

Number of berries in one pound 


... 

253 

288 

Number of trees bearing below the average 


77 

69 

Percentage of total number of trees 

... 


70 

78*4 

Number of trees bearing above the average 


33 

19 

Percentage of total number of trees 



30 

2ra 

Percentage of total crop on trees below average 


31 

30’8 

Percentage of total crop on trees above average 

9M 

69 

69*2 


Of the 77 trees which last year yielded less than the average of 300 
berries, 18 have been removed, having died or been badly broken. Of the 
59 left, it is significant that 43, or 73 per cent., again gave less than the 
average of 300 berries this year. 

This tends to show that a coffee bush which has fallen below a certain 
standard of vigour and become a bad bearer will remain a bad bearer, if 
nothing is done to it. It is not simply a matter of season that such bushes 
do not bear: they never will bear till rejuvenated, and the question arises, 
as stated last year, can we not distribute better the soil, the moisture, and 
the plant food, so as to take it from these poor trees and give it to the good 
ones ? It is evident that some 70 per cent, of the trees on this particular 
plot should be replaced by better"bearers. Were they all removed, the 
prop would only be reduced by 31 per cent. 

This experiment will be repeated with the same trees Cnee more this 
fear, and then they, and the neighbouring plot which they represent, will be 
feed for a rejuvenation experiment, to demonstrate the benefits of collar 
pruning on old worn ont coffee. 

RUDOLPH, D. AN^TEAD* 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Ffea&ag 'Districts. 
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CENTRAL TRAYANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
FEERHADE. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, held at the Hospital, 
Peermadr, at 10 a. m. on Saturday, April 30th, 1921. 

Present,— Messrs* E. C, Sylvester (Chairman), J. A. Richardson, J. F. 

Fraser, J. H. Cantlay, J. S. Wilkie, J. M. Wilkie, W. B* Glenie, 
H. G. Westaway, R. Tait, J. Wedderspoon, W. E. Forbes, 
G. S. Napier Ford, C. Ricketts, and A. R. St, George 
(Honorary Secretary.) 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting. 

The Chairman 

11 Gentlemen -Since our last meeting we have to record the sad death 
of Mr. W. A. Asher, of Cheenthalaar Estate. Mr. Asher was greatly 
respected and liked by us all, and I am sure you will all wish with me to 
express our deepest sympathy with Mrs. Asher and relatives in their great 
loss." This was passed, all members standing. 

1. Minutes of last General Meeting were taken as read, and confirmed. 

2. Minutes of Committee Meeting of 26—3 - 21 were read and con¬ 
firmed. 

3. Chairman’s Address.—M r. Sylvester said:— 

Gentlemen,—The report drawn up by your Honorary Secretary 

touches on every subject dealt with since our last Annual Meeting, it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to detain you unduly. 

The cause and effect of the depression in the tea and rubber industries 
are so well known to you ail that further reference to them, by me, s 
unnecessary. 

We are plucking with more care than at this time last year, and it is to 
be hoped we shall reap the benefit by securing prices which will prove 
remunerative. 

No figures regarding the actual restriction of crop effected to date 
appear to be available, we are, therefore, very much in the dark as to what 
is being done in South India. 

It is very satisfactory to know that the end of the trouble we have 
experienced for so many years iu connection with transport is almost in 
sight, since, with the opening of the Mundakayam-Peermade Aerial Rope¬ 
way, the great difficulties we have had to contend with in connection with 
carts will soon vanish. 

We have to regret the deaths of Messrs. Gerrard, Lacey and Asher, all 
of whom were well known to you, and we tender our sincere sympathies to 
their relatives. 

I have to thank yonr Hon. Secretary for the able manner in which he 
carries out his duties, and I also have to thank you all for the support yon 
have given me. 

I now place my resignation in your hands* 1 * 

4. The Honorary Secretary’s report was as follows 

* Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen: - 

Meetings*—D uring the past year under report there have bees four 
General Meetings, bm Extraordinary General Meeting, and one G oat- 
mtttee Meeting* ' - * 
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Membership. —The Association consists of 26 estates, with a planted 
acreage of 13938*36 in tea, in rubber of 155 acres, and in cardamoms of 
35 acres. This shows an increase in the tea acreage of 279*10 acres over 
last year. 

Crop. —The tea crop, for the calendar year 1920, amounted to 
7 038,414 lbs. on a mature acreage of 13312*50 acres, or 532 lbs. per acre 
against 7,334,239 last year, and 575 lbs. per acre. 

Helopeltis.—A s reported last year, helopelties is still on the increase, 
and has affected some estates very considerably. 

Restriction of Crop.— OwiDg to the depressed state of the market, 
brought about by the enormous surplus stock of tea in the United Kingdom, 
it was decided by tbe I. T. Association that the only remedy was restriction. 
Several discussiors and a great deal of correspondence took place. At the 
second quarterly meeting of this Association, it was resolved that the best 
method of reducing crop was to throw a certain percentage of the acreage 
out of plucking, so as to reduce crop by 20° o 

Restriction, however, now is entirely voluntary, but at the same time, 
I think most necessary. Good prices can be realised in London for teas 
from this District, provided special attention Is paid on this side to 
plucking and manufacture. 

Labour. —This has, I think, been a problem to most of us daring the 
past year, and, as far as I can see is going to be in future years. Com¬ 
petition is keen, and coolies can earn good wages at their villages. 

Timber Values.— As last year, this has again been the most promi¬ 
nent matter of local interest during the year. A Memorial relating to same, 
and drawn up by Messrs. King & Partridge, Madras, was sent to the Dewan 
of Travancore, as well as all members of this Association. The Dewan 
promised the deputation that waited on him on the 1st April. 1921, that he 
would study this Memorial most carefully before consulting with His 
Highness on the matter. 

District Roads. —This subject was brought up before the Dewan on 
the 1st instant, and I am glad to say that the Dewan is very keen to see 
these roads made pukka. He has promised that half a lakh would be 
earmarked for the High Range and Peermade next year. 

Rice.— The supply and transport of this has been much easier than 
last year, and rice much cheaper towards the latter end of the year. 

Transport.— At the beginning of the year was a little trouble¬ 
some, but I think now is much better, and with tbe Ropeway an accom¬ 
plished fact I think this trouble is practically over in Peermade, 

Accounts.— These have been kindly audited by Mr. Vinen, and are on 
the table. 

1921-1922 Cess. — A cess of annas per acre should cover all our 

own expenditure for 1921/1922. 

This, gentlemen, concludes my report, which I am afraid is scrappy 
and brief, but yon must forgive this, as I have only just started this work. 

Before sitting down, I should like if I may, to say one thing. On the 
31st March most of us were present at the opening of tbe Ropeway. 
Mr. Richardson, in his speech as Managing Director, told us the history of 
the Ropeway from tbe very beginning, and was good enough to speak in very 
high terms of aU those, both European and Indian, who had taken part at 
oap time and another in its construction. He also told us about the assist¬ 
ance given by the Firms of Rowe White & Co., Aspinwall & Qo., tbe 
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Madura Co., and Peirce Leslie & Co., but, gentlemen, I think this Ropeway 
owes its existance chiefly and mainly to Mr, Richardson, and no one else. 
Mr. Richardson has been the moving spirit throughout; most other men 
faced with the anxieties and worries all along that Mr. Richardson has been 
faced with would have given it up. However, Mr. Richardson carried on, 
and he is to be most heartily congratulated on the completion of a great 
work. 

I have to thank the Chairman and Committee for their assistance and 
support, and place my resignation in your hands.” 

5. Accounts.— Mr. Sylvester proposed that these, as audited by 
Mr. Vinen, be passed. Carried. 

6. Correspondence.— (a) Read letter from the Controller of Con¬ 
tracts, Simla, and Mr. Sylvester’s reply, re. army Tea Purchases. 

(b) Read letter from Mr. Sylvester to the Customs Officer, Kumili, 
re, Export Duty of Rs. 1-8 per 100 lbs, on tea. 

(c) Read letter from Mr. D. McArthur to the Dewan of Travancore re. 
the rules for the sale of waste lands for coffee and tea cultivation and 
title deeds issued. It was pointed ‘out that the Dewan, at the conference on 
the 1st April with the deputation from this Association, had promised to 
look into this matter. 

(d) Read and recorded letter from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. re.qualified 
Medical Officer, who would be approved by Members as Medical Officer 
under the Auxiliary Forces Act, 1920. 

(e) Read letter from Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. calling for list of all 
planters and their addresses in the District. 

(f) Read letter re. Incorporation of District Associations. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I., substituting the name of Mr. J. A. Richardson as Attorney 
for Cheenthalaar, Kuduakarnam and Ladrum for that of Mr. J. S. Wilkie. 

(g) The Honorory Secretary informed the meeting that he had written 
the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., thanking him on behalf of the Association, for 
the prompt action taken, and the generous support given to an appeal made 
to the S. I. P. B. Fund. 

7. Travancore Combined P. A.— Read letters from this Associa¬ 
tion, dated 8—3—21, 22—3-21, and 1—4—21. The Minutes of the 7th 
Annual Meeting, and Honorary Secretary’s report were read, and accounts 
passed round the table. 

Resolved from the chair that the Honorary Secretary do write to the 
Honorary Secretary, T. C. P. Association, requesting that in future 14 days 
clear notice be given of their Agenda, sufficient allowances being made for 
posting, so that our delegates can be instructed upon any subjects outside 
Sri Mulam subjects, 

8. Sri Mulam Delegate’s Report. --•This was read and recorded. 

Proposed by Mr. Sylvester, and second by Mr. Fraser i—“That a hearty 
vote of thanks be accorded to Mr* Cantlay.’* Carried with applahse. 

9. Timber Values,—T he Honorary Secretary ©rpfedned that the 
Dewan had promised to study the Memorial presented to him very care* 
folly, and hopes to discuss this matter with a depctatkja when to Fearmade 
again. 
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10. War Memorial.-* The Honorary Secretary informed the Meeting 
that he had been advised by Messrs. P. Orr & Sons that the work would 
be completed by the middle of April, and he was going to address this Firm 
again, as no word had been received. 

11. Roads & District RoADS.-The Honorary Secretary informed 
the Meeting of the result of the conference with the Dewan re t District 
Roads, and the Ghaut Road and Vandiperiyar-Kumiii Road. 

Read report by the Executive Engineer on the Glenmary Pambanar 
Road. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Executive 
Eagineer on this, subject, pointing oat that for re-metalling alone Rs. 2,500 
per mile is being spent on the Kottayam-Kumili Road, and that, therefore, 
Rs. 360 per mile for the upkeep of the Glenmary*Pambanar Road is quite 
inadequate. 

Read letter from Mr. J. S. Wilkie offering to take over the Pambanar 
Section of the Glenmary-Pambanar Road. This was agreed to. 

Read correspondence re. the Kuruvanuth—Uthamapalayam Road. 

12. 1921-1922 Cess.— Proposed Tram the chair that the 1921-22 local 
cess be 2b annas per acre, and carried. 

13. Opening Dam Sluices in March-May.— Read correspondence. 
The Honorary Secretary was instructed to wait till he received a reply to 
bis last letter. 

14. Rice Issue.— Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to U. P* A. S. I., saying that 
this Association does not agree to this, as the weight measurement is 
objected to. 

15. Mundakayam Cooly CHATHRAM.-The expenditure of Rs. 150 
for the current year for th's was sanctioned. 

16. Grants of land to Demobilized Soldiers.— The Honorary 
Secretary explained that the Government of India have notified the Gov¬ 
ernment of Madras that they do not propose to take up the question of 
making free grants of land anywhere in India to demobilized British 
Officers or soldiers. 


17. Election of Office-Bearers.— 


Chairman 

Committee 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Hony. Secretary, 
U.P.A.S.I. General 
Committee 


Mr. E. C. Sylvester. 

•«i Mr. J. F, Fraser. 

*.* Mr. G. S. Napier Ford. 

... Mr. R. J. McMuIlin. 

**» Mr. H. C- Westaway. 

... Mr. J, H. Cantlay. 

... Mr. A. R. St, George. 

... Chairman: Mr. F. C. Sylvester. 
Hon. Secy: Mr. A. R. St. George. 


la Other Business, (a) Auxiliary Force.— Resolved that until 
the Military Authorities can see their way to put a Sergeant-Instructor for 
Peermade and Mundakayam, K is impossible to support the Auxiliary Force 
as represented by the S. P, M, R, It is also considered that the formation 
of a motet Machine Gen Detachment or Detachments would meet with 
favourable support* 
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(b) Cart Rates between Estates and Ropeway Top Station. 
—A Committee, consisting of Messrs J. F. Fraser, H. C. Westaway, and 
J. S. Wilkie, was formed to discuss aud decide upon rates, 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) E. C. SYLVESTER, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) A. R. St. GEORGE, 

Hony. Secretary. 


MUNDAKAYAM PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION* 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at 2-30 p.m., 

on Saturday the 7th May, 1921, in the Mundakayam Club. 

Present.— Messrs J, R. Vincent (Chairman), H, B. McPherson* 
F. G. Millar, H. R. Carson Parker, M. F. Shore. G. A. Brooke, R> M. Say* 
well, R. G. R. Keene, C. L. McLean, A. V. Mawer, W. H. Stanfan, 
A. B. H. Dickson, and F. H. Moulton (Hon. Secretary). 

1. Minutes of Committee Meetings.— The Hon. Secretary having 
read the notice convening the meeting, and the Minutes of the Committee 
meetings held on 19th February and 9th April, 1921, Mr. Millar proposed 
and Mr. Carson Parker seconded “that they be confirmed.” Carried. 

2. Mycological Station.— The Chairman made a report on the pro¬ 
gress of work on the Station, and informed the meeting that the Executive 
Committee, U. P, A, S, I. proposed to meet in Mundakayam on 17th inst. 
and inspect the buildings. It was proposed by Mr. McLean, and seconded 
by Mr. Millar that the monthly weeding of the compound be commenced* 
Carried. 

3. Sri Mulam Delegate’s Report.— This was read by the Hon. 
Secretary, and under the subject of roads a reference was made to the visit 
of inspection promised by the Dewan of Travancore. The Hon. Secretary 
stated that the Dewan had asked to see h m in Peermade on the 10th tost.,* 
in order that they might arrange the tour of the District. The meeting re¬ 
quested the Hon. Secretary to meet the Dawan and to arrange to inform 
members at once of the time and place of meeting. 

. 4. -Cattle Pound -A letter from Government stating that the Pound 

is in need of repairs, and complaints from members as to the very small 
fines imposed on owners of cattle impounded having been received, it was 
proposed from the Chair that the Magistrate be asked to increase the fines 
as much as possible, and the Government be asked to repair the Pound out 
of the revenue derived. Carried. 

5* District Contract Rates. —These frere placed on the’table, 
and the Honorary Secretary was requested to forward a copy to each Estate 
qn the Association’s books. Mr. McLean proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to the Special Committee for the work they had done on behalf of the 
Association in drawing up the list. Carried unanimously. 

*WHh a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. R, VINCENT, 

' * Chairman. 

( # ) F. H. MOULTON* 

Honorary ife dretiuy, * 
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Redaction and Retrenchment from the Entomological 
point of view. 

( Continued .) 

Reduction in expenditure on manuring will doubtless be almost univer¬ 
sal. Such expenditure as is incurred will, or at any rate, should be incurred 
with the idea, not of forcing high yield from the bushes, but of getting the 
soil into as good fettle as possible against the time when leaf is to 
be forced through once more. Attention will therefore probably be 
directed to the application of phosphoric acid and potash rather than nitro¬ 
gen. Such a change will be of vast benefit to the bushes, for excessive 
nitrogenous manuring has a great tendency to increase the liability of the 
bashes to disease, and there is no doubt that continued nitrogenous manur¬ 
ing is one of the contributing factors to the increase that has been observed 
in the spread of certain diseases of tea. There is no doubt, either, that 
nitrogenous manuring will be largely resumed on the return of normal 
conditions. Nitrogen is necessary if leaf is to be forced through, and one 
does not revert to beef from an ox fed at grass because the stall-fed ox is 
more delicate. At the same time, by a judicious use of manures other than 
nitrogenous during this period of depression it will be possible to counteract 
many of the ill effects of over-manuring with nitrogen, and to restore to the 
bashes some of the hardiness and resistance to pests and diseases that they 
possessed before this intensive manuring was undertaken* 

- This short note may be considered unsatisfactory in that no bard and 
fast rules have been laid down as to the lines on which crop redaction and 
retrenchment should be carried out. Conditions vary to such an extent that 
it is not possible. One can only bring forward points worthy of con* 
sideratloa, the practical application of which must be considered by each 
planter from his own point of v*ew»- One can, however, lay emphasis on a 
few points 

Don*t let fine plucking be carried out in such a way as to take more 
out of the bush. 

Don*t save money on middle and heavy pruning, unless it be done 
by pruning a smaller area. 

Don’t dispense with cold weather forking and thullying if it can 
possibly be avoided. 

Don’t forget that while a decrease in the amount of cultivation may 
favour the multiplication of caterpillar and beetle pests, a Judi« 
clous control over the times at which the hoe is used win do 
much to mitigate it* 

Don’t forget, when applying manures, that an opportunity Is now 
afforded for increasing the hardiness of the plants, for which 
purpose forcing manures are not of value. 

(£. A. A* in the 

11 Indian Tea Association Scientific Department Quarterly Journal, M 1920 s, 
Part IV). 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics, 

April, 1921* , 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


From 

March. 


3 Months ended Mar. 


1921 

1920 

1913 

1921 

1920 

1913 ^ 

Straits Settlements 

and F. M» S* 

4 591 

4,622 

2,075 

15,885 

14,127 

5.715 

Ceylon and British 

India 

2,589 

2,361 

608 

6,647 

7,613 

1,858 

Datch East Indies, 

&c. 

1,418 

429 

111 

4,097 

2,187 

270 

Brazil and Pern ... 

342 

1,564 

2,121 

852 

1,992 

6,044 

Other Countries ... 

64 

233 

1,311 

302 

625 

4,631 

, Total Tons... 

9,004 

9.209 

6,226 

27,783 

26,544 

18,518 


To 


EXPORTS. 

March. 

3 Months ended Mar, 


1921 

1920 

1913 

1921 

1920 

1913 

United States of 
America 

999 

5,484 

1,131 

1,311 

14,507 

3,758 

Canada ... 

• •A 

298 

39 

11 

1,232 

89 

France ... 

463 

1,968 

379 

930 

3,826 

1,087 

Belgium 

23 

250 

165 

207 

787 

461 

Italy ... 

58 

467 

15 

263 

853 

57 

Spain ... 

24 

5 

9 

46 

22 

24 

Germany, Austria, 
Hungary ... 

419 

286 

1,152 

1,617 

640 

2,921 

Russia ... 

... 

... 

48S 

... 

19 

1,761 

Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark ... 

23 

63 

83 

329 

211 

186 

Other Countries in 
Europe 

39 

S 

99 

383 

129 

317 

Other Extra Euro¬ 
pean Countries ... 

1 

61 

69 

20 

230 

160 

Total Tons ... 

2,049 

8£90* 

3,629 

5,117 

22,456 

10,121 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as 
returned by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of March. 


London 


Liverpool. 




Deli- 

Stocks 31st 

Mar. 

« 

Landed 

vered. 

-- 

—— 



for Mar. 

for Mar. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Plantation 

7,446 

2,967 

63,513 

20,204 

14,092 

Other Grades ... 

... 

5 

400 

565 

458 

Plantation 

709t 

131 + 

5,423t 

1,384+ 

2,400t 

Para & Peruvian. 

" 400 

330 

1,122 

816 

670 

t Other Grades ... 

4 

*•« 

460 

377 

499 


Totals London & Liverpool ... 8,559 3,433 70 918 23 346 18,119 


f Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 
Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A. as per returns of ihe United 
States Department of Commerce. 




January. 


12 Months ended Dec. 

Imports 

C* ' r 

1921 

... 12.014 

1920 

29,655 

* t 

1919 

10,285 

r~ 

1920 1919 

252,921 239,259 

% 

1918 

145,517 

Exports 

**• 519 

252 

85 

4,132 2,282 

2,745 


Receipts at Para. 

February. Jan./Feb. (two months.) 



r~ 1 '■ 

-.-A - 

- % 

-- — “ 

-- 


Rn&ber 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1921 

1920 

1919 

1,549 

3,060 

3,970 

3,576 

5,680 

5,846 

Caacito 

255 

620 

540 

575 

920 

1,554 

Total... 

1,804 

3,680 

4,510 

4,151 

6,600 

7,400 


Estimated for March. Rubber ... 1,602 

Caucho Ht 265 

Total... 1,867 
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RUBBER ROADWAYS, Ltd. 

Present State of Progress. 

The report and accounts of Rubber Roadways, Ltd., for the year ended 
December 31st t 1920, are now to hand. The accounts show that practically 
the whole of the issued capital is for the time being invested in 5 per cent. 
War Loan. 

The directors state that the method referred to in their last report of 
vulcanizing the rubber cap on to a plain steel plate proved after experiment 
not sufficient to withstand the heavy traffic which the roadway has to carry. 
As a result it was decided to experiment with vulcanizing on to expanded 
metal instead of a plain steel plate. 

As to the length of life of the rubber caps the directors have no doubts, 
but as to how long the attachments will stand the great strain involved by * 
present day traffic has yet to be discovered. So far they claim. to have 
proved that a rubber roadway is dustless, clean and easily squeegeed, there¬ 
fore sanitary and, most important of--all, non-skidding. Horses get a clean 
grip on it, and there is no skidding of omnibuses or cars. It is virtually 
noiseless, and there is no vibration in the surrounding houses. It should 
therefore prove of great benefit to hospitals, schools, and for offices where 
absence of noise and vibration is essential. 

Experience with Rubber Roadways in Southwark. 

Accompanying the report is a copy of a statement made by Mr. Arthur 
Harrison, the borough engineer for Southwark, detailing his experience of 
the rubber roadway laid there by the company. Mr. Harrison says: — 

Experiments in the use of rubber as a carriageway pavement have been 
made by the Rubber Growers’ Association, and afterwards by Rubber Road¬ 
ways, Ltd., in conjunction with the Metropolitan Borough of Southwark, 
extending over several years. In August, 1913, a small section of rubber 
capped hard wood blocks, between two and three yards in area, was laid at 
the junction of Old Kent Road and New Kent Road. The rubber was in the 
form of a capping about i in. thick, having dovetail projections running 
longitudinally fitted into dovetailed grooves in a hard wood block. A short 
time after these blocks were fixed several of the caps became detached and 
were replaced, but in June, 1915, it was decided to take up all the blocks 
for examination. 

During the peri od - one year and nine months-this patch of rubber 
had been under trial it ad carried a traffic averaging over 190 tons per ‘ 
yard of street width per hour. No case of slip has been found, in fact, it 
was the part of the roadway where a true imprint of horse shoes ccrald 
always be found, whereas generally in other parts the imprint of horseshoes 
showed a slight slip or twist in damp weather. 

These observations were considered most important, as previous to this 
section being laid there was a belief that the rubber would priwh td be 
slippery and not give a good foothold for horses, and that it would facilitate 
the skidding of vehicles. 

The blocks were next carefully examined fen: wear. On being placed 
side by side with nnused blocks they did not appear to have lost anything 
through wear, although there were several slight scratches on the surface, 
bat on removing the rubber oap from *wood block it was found that con¬ 
siderable wear had taken place both on the wood and underside of the 
rubber cap. 
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It therefore became necessary to reconsider the future design and 
method of laying the rubber, and works experiments were made in several 
directions, having in view the fact that friction against the underside of the 
rubber must be eliminated. 

At the latter end of 1918 a new type of block was produced consisting 
of a slab of rubber & in. thick, 9 in. long by 3 in. wide, vulcanized on to a 
steel plate, this plate being cut with eight cuts about 1 in. long so as to 
produce four lugs for holding down into concrete. 

A site was selected in Borough High Street on the breast of the road 
on one side of the tramway, exclusive of the margins, and subject to fast, 
heavy traffic of about 240 tons per yard width per hour, about 100 yards in 
length, varying in width from five to three yards. 

The selected site had a foundation of reinforced concrete recently 
constructed for paving with wood blocks 4 in. deep. This depth of 4 in. 
was made up with fine concrete composed of clean grit sand in the pro¬ 
portion of one of cement to four of sand, in which the rubber blocks were 
placed in such a manner that the lugs were embedded in and gripped by 
the concrete. 

This work was carried out in February, and opened to traffic on March 
16th, 1920. 

Shortly after the traffic had been ranning over it, several of the rubbers 
became detached from the steel plate, and were replaced with new 
blocks having the vulcanite carried to a greatt r temper. Within a few 
months some 15 per cent, of the blocks had separated from the plates, and 
at this point it seemed settled that the type in use which had withstood 
satisfactorily works tests would not succeed under the fast and heavy traffic. 
About half the area was then taken up, and an examination of the blocks 
showed various weaknesses that must be eliminated. It also gave some 
surprising results of the behaviour of rubber under the heavy conditions 
applied. 

This was sufficient to encourage further developments to he made, and 
in the light of the experience gained a new type of block was produced in 
which the ordinary steel plate was substituted by a plate of expanded metal 
embedded in the vulcanite* this plate being provided with added lugs. The 
area cleared was thereupon relaid with this latest type of block, and the re* 
malning portion patched, so that on December 13th, 1920, the whole of the 
road consisting of two distinct types of rubber block paving was reopened 
to traffic. 

Since that date the section paved with new rubber block has conti* 
need with satisfactory results. So far none of the rubbers have shown any of 
the previous defects, whereas during the test of the steel plate type over a 
similar period some 200 rubbers had become detached. There are several 
blocks at present in the new system which are not quite in a satisfactory 
position, but this is caused by a fault in laying, and not in any way with the 
type of block. 

The remainder of the section of old type (steel plate) which was not re* 
laid, but only repaired, continues to give trouble, and this type may be 
looked upon as unsuitable for street pav ng works ; and the question of 
replacing it most be taken into consideration shortly. 

* It is hoped during the coming year to lay a section of rubber foot pave¬ 
ment also in Southwark, for which permission has been obtained ,—India 
Rabbet Journal. 1 
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AN IMPERIAL BUREAU OF MYCOLOGY. 

The growth of plants is limited by many factors, some of which, as for 
instance, inadequate water'-and air-supply, are of a physical nature; other 
limiting factors like the attacks of insects and fungi (primary parasites) are 
strictly pathological, producing conditions of injury or disease in the tissues 
of the host. These pathological disturbances, caused by pests and diseases, 
are more insidious than those of physical nature, and are more difficult to 
remedy and control. In the eyes of Nature an insect or a fungus possesses 
as much right to live as _ plant which happens to be us eful to man. Hence 
in fighting against pests and diseases, one is actually fighting against nature, 
and it is therefore important in directing a campaign to take broad views 
from as many lofty point* as possible. It is necessary to understand the 
plant and its requirements and constitution ; similarly must the pest be 
understood. It is also important that the work of investigators should be 
co-ordinated, and their ideas focussed towards a central point of inquiry. 
An indispensable line of work in fighting pests and diseases is that of a 
centralized institution where pests and diseases can be classified and com¬ 
pared so as to relieve investigators whose work lies largely in the field, and 
whose studies are more analytical, of that systematic observation work that 
properly belongs to a museum. 

For some years, now, Departments of Agriculture have realised the 
necessity for this broader outlook in entomology and mycology, as well as 
the need for co-ordination and specialisation. The economic entomologist 
and mycologist of to-day have due regard to field conditions and physiology, 
for it is abundantly clear that the incidence of many pests and diseases is 
associated with certain environmental conditions, which if removed will 
reduce existing affections considerably. Nevertheless one must not under¬ 
estimate the parasitical powers of injurious insects and fungi: species must 
be carefully studied and classified. Carried out on broad lines, this work 
furnishes information as to the exact distribution of the different parasites, 
and assists in restricting further extension. 

For the co-ordination of work in entomology, for identifying insects and 
for collecting information relating thereto, the British Empire has for some 
years had the advantage of possessing an Imperial Bureau of Entomology 
in London. Recently the need for a similar institution in regard to the 
diseases of plants has led to the formation of an Imperial Bureau of Myoo* 
logy, also situated in London. This Bnreau, like that of Entomology, 
follows the work of investigators abroad, and assists in identification 
work and advice. The Director of this Bureau is Dr* E, J. Butler, C. M. G„ 
late Imperial Mycologist, Director of the Research Institute, Pup, and 
Agricultural Adviser to the Government of India. The Committee of 
Management consists of some of the foremost biologists in Great Britain. 
The funds of the Bureau are entirely provided by dontrihurions from the 
various self-governing Dominions, India, Egypt and Soudan, and the non* 
self-governing Colonies and Protectorates. The general functions of the 
Bureau have been stated; in addition, the Bureau proposes to issue, m 
soon as funds permit, a periodical journal through which those interested in 
ffiycelogical work in regard to agriculture will be kept informed of progress 
elsewhere. There ate at present over fifty officials engaged In this work m 
the overseas parts of the Empire* But to issue the Journal, which involves 
ft grdat deal of examination of iitriaturt and of absiractfog more funds are 
'freqmred. Various Gdverdmdnte & different parts xi the Empire h&m feeeo 
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appealed to for annual contributions: the size of the contributions asked for 
is small, and it is earnestly to be hoped that every Government of a Colony 
that is at all dependent on agriculture or forestry will see its way to conform 
to this appeal, which has been made by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 

It seems pertinent at this point to giv e the reader an impression of the 
enormous losses that are incurred by agriculturists through the attacks 
of fungi on economic plants. The effect of fungns diseases in reducing 
crop production is great beyond calculation. Turning to northern countries 
first, it is reported that a Canadian scientist has estimated the loss caused 
by rust in wheat in the prairie region of Canada in 1917 at 100,000,000 
bushels, representing a value of between £25,000,000 and £50,000,000. 
For the same year the loss in the five chief cereals in the United States 
exceeded 400,000,000 bushels. The effect of this on the provision¬ 
ing of the world can be easily imagined. In regard to the reduction 
of plant growth by fungi in the tropics, the most insidious disease, 
and one perhaps which has occasioned the greatest losses, is the 
Panama d sease of bananas. To express the damage done in figures 
is impossible, for the losses have not been determined ; but they must 
amount to millions of dollars. The United Fruit Company has virtually 
been driven from place to place in Central America by the Panama disease. 
Hundreds of square miles of good land have had to be abandoned, and not 
ODly the land but the railways, bridges, tramways, dwellings, hospitals and 
other expensive constructions. In British Honduras, the Stann Creek rail¬ 
way has never paid on account of Panama disease ; in Jamaica, while the 
diserse is under control there has nevertheless been a good deal of land 
abandoned, and the cost of executing the control is a big expense to the 
Government. Panama d'sease absolutely wiped out the banana industry in 
Surinam. Can there be any question, therefore, of the importance of 
co-ordinated work in mycology ? Scores of other diseases occur, in some 
cases quite as serious as the Panama disease. But rot of coco-nuts together 
with red ring disease have practically precluded the growing of coco-nuts 
in Cuba, and in most countries these diseases cause very serious losses. 
There are also the varous root diseases of cacao, limes, and sugar-cane, 
and many others too numerous to mention. 

But although a large amount of investigation has been done for the last 
twenty-five years on tropical diseases of plants, one is forced into realizing 
that the outlook has been circumscribed. A plant disease, like Panama 
disease, is not merely a mycological problem, but a biological problem* 
The study of it involves not only mycology, but also physiology and 
genetics. Physiology embraces chemistry and physics* Hence it is im¬ 
possible for one man to study effectively a disease of this nature. It is a 
problem for a group of specialists* 

It may be suggested that the Bureau of Mycology might, to an increas¬ 
ing extant, adopt this attitude towards problems of pl$ut disease* One of 
the Bureau’s most useful functions could lie in the way of directing research* 
hs formulating plans of attack. Up to the present we have lacked strategy 
and tarnm> U the Imperial Bureau of Mycology is to win in the campaign 
against plant diseases Cor the British Empire, it must not merely collect 
teMUgemce* but apply it, as well. There are probably many who weak 
pedfer it, K this sev institution bed the more comprehensive title pt % 
IrifMaU Bwwb of Fk»t E£sea$w» or of plant Pathology, thereby signifying 
ttoddea uf a fcproad«r m&toef. 
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THE LABOUR SITUATION. 

A fortnight back we reprinted from the Times of Ceylon an article on 
the Ceylon Labour problem which seems to have been engendered by the 
fear of a possible false step doiog incalculable harm to Ceylon’s most 
valuable asset—the Tamil cooly. Our island contemporary quite rightly 
points out how Ceylon’s reputation has been strengthened by the results of 
investigations by Mr. C. F, Andrews into the labour conditions of the 
country, but shows up two remaining weak points m the advance system* 
and the penal clauses of the Ceylon Labour Laws. To strengthen these, 
an appeal is made to the Planters’ Association, with a view to the immediate 
drafting of an Ordinance embodying the legislation so urgently required. 
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Unless this is done, our Contemporary trembles to think of the results when 
the pinch comes, as it will before many months are past. 

At the meeting of the Federal Council of Malaya on 7th April, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Wm, Duncan is reported by “ The Planter " to have said:— 

“As I have always preached, I consider that, as time goes on, the great¬ 
est need of this country will be labour. It is one of the two requisites of 
production ; without it our tin fields and fertile lands would have no value, 
and we should be reduced to the state of having to take in each others’ 
washing and of utilising our mines as wash tubs, and our rubber trees as 
drying poles. Through stress of present circumstances, labour is leaving 
the country In abnormal numbers, and no opportunity should be lost of 
arresting the exodus. It is true that Government have signified their willing¬ 
ness to provide work, surplus labour, but it is evident that either the con¬ 
ditions of employment offered are not sufficiently attractive or adequate 
steps are not being taken to let it oe known that work is available. 

Whatever happens in *he mimediafe future with regard to tin and 
robber, both will survive this crisis, and ♦hen there will be a scramble for 
labour, with resulting competition, nigh wages and high production costs 
Present financial disabilities debar private employers from reta ning all the 
labour thev would like to, and I make the suggestion thai all labour em¬ 
ploying departments of Government should immediately take steps to recruit 
in the countries where is the labour which they are prepared to employ and 
cannot get locally. 1 ' 

We can readily agrfe that th ; s exodus of eooiie» trom and cessation of 
recruiting for Ceylon and Malaya is due entirely to econotn c factors, parti¬ 
cularly the rubber position, and it will be seen that both countries are agreed 
on the point that the pinch is coming—we are optimistic enough to believe 
that the time is not far distant when the Rubber Estates will again be in a 
position to get to work In full blast, and then indeed there will be a scramble 
tor labour. Although, we believe, not so acme in this country, the South 
Indian planter is also faced with th s future problem of labour, and the 
point we wish to emphasise is that made by the Times of Ceylon , the 
situat on as it stand? is an extrpnWy delicate one and it behoves us accord¬ 
ingly to walk delicately, so that no such false step as that feared by our 
neighbours shall mar the position we are now in, or render ineffectual the 
dispositions we shall be shortly on the point of making for the future. Thai 
the struggle is before us is obvious, and for that reason we welcome the reso- 
lution passed by the Anamaliai Planters' Association at their Annual Gene** 
ral Meeting, to which reference is made again in the minutes of an Extra* 
ordinary Meeting of that Association published n this issue. The Labour 
Department, with all its faults, remains to-day the one means of combating 
outside recruiting; its efficiency is a matter of immediate concern to all plan¬ 
ters in South India, though they may not agree with its principles; it form* 
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just that centralising organisation which is needed, and will be still more 
necessary when the “ pinch comes” as our friends have it. 

Our minds to-day are full of the appalling news of the exodus of coolies 
from Assam. Whatever mav be the cause, and we do not propose to 
discuss that, it seems obvious that there has been among planters in Assam 
just that lack of vision which we have often enough, in these columns, en¬ 
deavoured to instil into the minds of South Indian planters. In Ceylon and 
Malaya contemporary opinion *has run for years on very much the same 
lines, the same warnings of possible trouble have been given, and the means 
boldly enough laid down to preclude the possibilities of such an exodus. In 
the press generally, planters have been persistently advised that unless they 
carried out reforms at once and voluntarily, the time would come when they 
would be forced to carry them out. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the conditions in South India, Ceylon and Malaya, of Estate labour have 
immensely improved since these warnings were uttered, but that does not 
mean that we shall thus be immune from trouble such as tea planters are now 
experiencing in Assam. The improved conditions are indeed an immense 
help, but as the Times of Ceylon points out, they are not everything—there 
are other matters which still require attention, and that is why we in South 
India, our contemporary in Ceylon and Mr, Duncan in Malaya are agreed 
that a single false step now may bring down about our ears the whole 
fabric of the building we have severally and so laboriously built up. 

In times of crisis such as we are passing through at present, the vision 
is apt to become distorted. In this matter of labour, the present position, 
the coming struggle, the future of the Labour Department* are all points 
which are liable to such close examination individually that one loses the 
view of the whole. We appeal to planters to take the longer vision, to 
examine from the heights, out of the immediate environment of their own 
particular problems, the labour situation as a whole, as it is and as it will 
be, before they decide in a hasty moment, clouded by the fog of parochial 
politics, to take any steps which might endanger the whole structure of the 
Xabour Department. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0. P, A. S.I. 

REPORT Np 2. 

Tour.—I reached Calient from Coorg on 22nd May, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to visit the Rubber Experiment Station at Mooply. From there 1 
next week to Mundakayam, which I expect to reach on 31st May. From 
Mundakayam I visit the Tea Experiment Station at Peermade, and shall be 
there from 2nd to 5th June. I expect to he back at Calicut about the 9th 
June, and from there proceed to Kerala. 

The Rubber Mycologist.— Mr. Ashplant arrived in Madras on 16th 
May, and reached Coimbatore on 20th. He joined me at Calicut, and 
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accompanied me on my visit o£ inspection to the Rubber Experiment" 
Station at Mooply, on his way to head-quarters at Mundakayam. 

The Coffee Experiment Station.— I paid a visit of inspection to 
the Coffee Experiment Station at Sidapur in Coorg, from 17th to 21st May, 
and found it looking very well. Serious work has now been begun there 
with a series of experiments, and I hope Coffee planters will pay the Station 
a visit when they can. A good deal still remains to be done to level up the 
various plots, fill up vacancies, etc, but a good start has been made. A 
large number of supplies raised from selected seed in the Station nurseries 
have been put out, a start has been made with shade regulation, and the 
Station has been generally cleaned up. All old logs and stumps are being 
gradually removed from the coffee and burned. 

The most interesting thing on the Station at the moment is probably 
the two acre plots which have been planted up with Hybrids, Kent’s and 
Jackson’s, respectively. These plots contained old moribund coffee, and 
were typical of much of the old coffee to be found on many estates. It 
gave poor yields, and it was doubtful whether it ever paid for the work and 
manure put into it. This coffee was entirely removed, as well as all the shade 
except the big trees, the area was limed, and big pits were made, and* 
Hybrid plants raised from seed in the Station nurseries, put out and 
temporarily shaded with lithosperma. This will provide an interesting 
trial, not only of these two races of Hybrid coffee, but also of what can be 
done to replace old coffee with a new and vigourous strain. Both plots will 
receive exactly the same treatment throughout. The young pknts have made 
excellent growth, and are looking very well. 

Bad blossom showers were experienced again this year, and heavy rain 
felt on the open blossom. Consequently there is a small crop on the 
Station and on the neighbouring estates. The coffee generally, however, is, 
looking very healthy, and has benefited from the recent showers. 

The Imperial Bureau of Mycology at KEW.—Dr. E. J. Butler* 
C. L E., late Imperial Mycologist at Pusa has been appointed Director of 
the new Imperial Bureau of Mycology. This is situated at Kew, and Dr. 
Butler, whom many planters in South India will remember, started work 
there in 1920 When at home I had the pleasure of visiting the Bureau and 
seeing Dr. Butler several times. The Bureau will benefit mycologicai 
workers in the East enormously, and through them the planters. 

The British Empire has for some time had the advantage of an Imperial 
Bureau of Entomology in London for the co-ordination of work in entomo¬ 
logy, identifying Insects, and collecting information. The Imperial Bureau 
of Mycology will be developed on similar lines. The necessary funds are- 
entirely provided by contributions from the various self-governing Domi¬ 
nions, and India* Egypt, the Sudan, and the non-self-governing Colonies and 
Protectorates. 

One function of the Bureau is to compile and card index all references- 
dealing with fungoid diseases of plants, and to keep in touch with all 
mycologists working at these problems, so that in future it will be possible 
for any man tackling a new disease to find out what has been done with 
regard to it in other countries and by other workers, and over-lapping of 
work will be avoided. This will be of immense value to mycologists work¬ 
ing in out of the way places, with incomplete libraries. The Bureau also* 
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proposes to establish as complete a collection as possible of specimens and 
pure cultures, so that mycologists visiting Kew may be able to compare 
their own specimens with those from other countries. 

The Bureau will rapidly become a source of up to date information 
about all plant diseases duetto fungi, and will be able to answer questions 
accurately about the work done on plant diseases in all parts of the world. 

Some time ago we were anxious to know whether secondary leaf-fail 
was prevalent in South America, and, later, whether brown bast had been 
noticed there. I believe that, at the Hue we were unable to obtain the 
information we wanted. In future the Bureau will be able to give us such 
information, if it can possibly be got. 

RUDOLPH. D.ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 

21 —V—21. 


ANAM&LLAI PLANTEBS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Anamallai 
Planters* Association, held at the Anamallai Club, on 
Tuesday the 10th May, 1921, at 2-30 p. u. 

Present.— Messrs. J. Hatton Robinson (Chairman), E. W. Simcock, 
D. Cooper, F. Simmons, J, H. Ireland-Jones, A. C. Cotton, 
and J. E. Sampson (Honorary Secretary.) 

Visitors. —Messrs. J. Gold, and W. Littler. 

The Chairman read a letter from Mr. *J. E. Carless, regretting his 
inability to be present. 

Minutes.— The Minutes of the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting, 
held on the 20th April, 1921, were taken as read, and confirmed. 

Subscriptions to U. P. A. S. I.—The Honorary Secretary read 
letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., No. 280, dated the 25th April, 
1921, stating that this Association’s resolution on this subject, passed at 
the Annual General Meeting, held on the 20th April, 1921, appeared 
rather indefinite, and requesting a clear statement of exactly what extra 
powers this Association wishes the General Committee of the U. P. A. S. I. 
to be given. 

Also read Articles Nos. 6 (a), and 13 (b). 

The meeting was not prepared to in any way alter the resolution refer¬ 
red to, and instructed the Honorary Secretary to reply accordingly to the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., staling that this Association requests that the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. will place same upon the Agenda of the Annual 
General Meeting to beheld in August next, under any heading deemed suit¬ 
able, and will chculate same to all other # £ssociations» The matter has to 
do with the efficiency of the Labour Department, and it was pointed out 
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that this Association is not in the position to decide exactly what funds are 
required to place this Department on a satisfactory footing. 

Township and Shandies.— Read letter from Mr. C. R. T. Congreve, 
dated the 29th April, 1921, stating that he had received an application for 
permission to erect a shop on the Township for the purpose of trad’ng in 
oilmanstores generally* 

The meeting approved of the idea, provided the difficulty of a 99 years* 
lease could be surmounted. 

After considerable discussion, the Honorary Secretary was directed to 
refer to the Collector of Coimbatore, requesting that the whole of the Town¬ 
ship land, less that reserved hy Government for Public Buildings, may be 
granted to this Association on a 99 years 1 lease, and pointing out that this 
application was made with the idea of letting out building sites to suitable 
shop-keepers, etc., on short leases, with a view to the development of the 
Township. 

The Honorary Secretary was directed to ascertain upon what terms the 
land could be had. 

Transport .-The Honorary Secretary read the Minutes of the 
Meeting of the Transport Committee, held on the 28th April, 1921, and 
these were duly confirmed. 

Mr. Gold, a Director of Messrs Massey & Co., Ltd , considered that 
the figures compiled at the above-mentioned meeting were sound; with the 
exception of, possibly, the item for erection of wagon sheds and workshops 
for the complete fitting up of the latter a further Rs. 5,003 might be 1 found 
necessary. Mr. Gold then referred to the F. W. D. wagon, to which 
the attention of the Association had been recently drawn, and which wagon 
the Transport Committee had in mind when compiling these figures. He 
considered that the Committee were right in estimating for two drivers per 
lorry. This wagon, he was confident, would be found economical, and the 
tyre mileage estimated by the Committee would be considerably increased 
with better roads, la connection with lorries, the Government of India 
had instituted a Subsidy Scheme, by which all lorries of a certain capacity, 
of which the F. W. D. wagon was one, would receive Rs 600 per year on 
registration. At present there was a difficulty in connection with the 
F. W* D. wagon. Government having made the condition that all lorries so 
subsidised must have steel wheels. All future F. W. D, wagons delivered 
would be so equipped, and* in the meantime, permission was being sought 
to obtain the subsidy for the F W, D. wagon at present in India, but with¬ 
out steel wheels, it having beea pointed out to Government that the distribu¬ 
tion of the load equally between the front and back wheels to a large extent 
obviated the disadvantage of wheels other than steel. Mr. Gold informed 
the meeting that a portable suction gas plant had now been patented for use 
with the same engines at present installed in lorries* This is entirely satis¬ 
factory, but has not yet reached a commercial stage. He considered that 
development of this idea would follow in the coarse of a few years, and 
that there would then be practically no other form of plant used for 
transport. 

Mr. Gold stated that, should the 12 proposed lorries be ordered through 
Messrs, Massey & Co. t Ltd*, they would be pleased to find a suitable 
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engineer for the Cnppany, and would gladly assist in obtaining the neces¬ 
sary drivers. He pointed out, however, that the price for these lorries at 
present quoted would not remain in force for any length of time, and that, 
m the not far distant future, the price might reasonably reach Rs. 20,000. 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Association, thanked Mr. Gold for his 
attendance at the meeting that day, and for his interesting remarks. 

Correspondence. - 

Roads —Read letter from the Chief Engineer, Public Works Depart* 
ment, dated the 30th April, 1921. 

Township. —Read letter from Mr. E. Hardy, dated the 4th May, 1921, 
drawing the attention of the Association to a suggestion made in January, 
1920, that the Sub-Magistrate’s monthly Court be held at the Valparai T. B., 
in place of at the tyerpadi T. B. The Honorary Secretary was directed 
to refer the matter to the District Magistrate, mentioning that gentleman’s 
communication, C. No. 306/M. of 1920, dated the 19th May, 1920. 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund. —Read letters from the Secretary, 
U. P. A. S. I., Nos. 334 and 402, dated fhe 26th April and 2nd May, 1921, 
respectively, in connection with the collection of subscriptions to the Fhnd 
by V. P. P. The Members present expressed the opinion that they would 
prefer the subscription to be collected through Honorary Secretaries as 
heretofore : and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to inform the 
Secretary, U. P, A. S. I , that he would arrange to collect subscriptions as 
usual, if such collection was in order. 

Labour Matters.— The Honorary Secretary read certain correspon¬ 
dence between the Superintendent of the Labour Department, and himself, 
(as Manager of Fachaimallai Estate', with reference to the apparent proce¬ 
dure of the Manager of an Estate in the Nilgiris, in handing a Maistry his 
agreement, cancelled, (while that Maistry still owed that Estate money), 
and taking a pro-note from the Maistry for the amount in exchange. 

The Honorary Secretary requested the support of the Association in 
bringing this matter before the Director of the Labour Department, pointing 
out that this procedure was tantamount to issuing an 14 open tundu,” against 
which there is an Inter*District Rule: also, that on receipt of advance 
from any estate, the Maistry would immediately repay the amount due to 
the N lgiri Estate, and consequently be unable to place on the new estate a 
satisfactory proportion of the labour contracted for. 

The meeting was in favour of the matter being referred to the Director 
of the Labour Department for his op nioo, and possible action* 

(Signed^ J. HATTON ROBINSON, 

Chairman* 


( ) J. E* SAMPSON, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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SOUTH TRAYANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, held in Quilon 
Club on Saturday, May 7th, 1921, at 12 Noon. 

Present Messrs. J. B. Cook (Chairman), E. Lord, J. Mackie, G. Mc¬ 
Pherson, R. N. W. Jodrell, J. L. Hall, L. G. Knight, T. L. 
Jackson, and J. R. N. Pryde (Honorary Secretary) 

Minutes of the last quarterly general meeting were taken as read, and 
confirmed. 

Correspondence.— The Honorary Secretary read a letter from the 
U. P. A. S. I. concerning the Benevolent Fuud, and pointed out that no res¬ 
ponse had been made to the circular issued recently. Those present 
agreed to subscribe, and the Secretary was asked to obtain a supply of 
11 Form Bs,” if possible, and circularise members, and it was hoped that a 
fall response would be made. 

Arising from the corrtspondence, the question of subscription to and 
rules of the Lady Ampthill Nurses Institute and S. I. Nursing Association 
was considered, and the Secretary was instructed to approach the Institute 
regarding continuing on the same terms as last year, and to obtain fuller 
information regarding the new rules, which were not quite clear, 

Sri Mulam Delegate’s Report.— The Association had only brought 
forward one subject—Roads, and Mr, Pryde read bis report giving the 
information elicited regarding the Koni-Vadasarikara, and Kumarapuram- 
Perumchelamboo roads, to which attention was being given by Government. 
Regarding tbe proposal of an enactment regulating the width of bandy 
wheel tyres, consideration was promised, but no definite reply given. 
Mr, Pryde was then thanked for representing the Association. 

Incorporation .—At the last meeting it had been resolved that the 
Committee revise the rules to conform to the Articles of Association, and the 
Honorary Secretary read the Committee’s proposals. Considerable discussion 
arose regarding the admission of Personal Members, Mr. Mackie stating 
that be thought that Estate Superintendents could have the various com¬ 
panies* votes, but this point had previously been decided to tbe contrary by 
the Association’s Solicitors. The following resolution was then put to the 
meeting, and carried:—’* Superintendents of Estates which are members of 
the Association, and employees of mercantile firms interested in planting,may 
become Personal Members upon an annual payment of Rs.10, or may join at 
any quarter on payment of proportionate subscription for the remaining 
quarter entitling them to one vote.” This was now to be added to the 
rules. 

At this stage the meeting adjourned for lunch. 

On resuming, the following applied, and were accepted as Personal 
MembersMessrs. J. B. Cook, E, Lord, G, McPherson, R. N. W. JodrelL 
J, L. Hall, T. L. Jackson, L. G, Knight and J. R. N. Pryde. 

It was hoped that all Superintendents would join, and the Sesretary 
was asked to write to all absentees requesting them to do so* 
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Travelling Expenses.— It was decided that, instead of the former 
system of voting a lump sum wheji occasion arose, these should in future 
be on a fixed basis, and rates were then discussed and agreed upon. 

Rice Issue.— The Executive Committee’s letter regardingthe proposal 
to fix this was considered, and it was thought that a universal estate rate of 
issue was not feasible. In this district alone there were five distinct groups 
or sub-districts where different conditions obtain, and conditions would vary 
so considerably between districts that the Association had yet to be convinc¬ 
ed of the possibility of a standard rate of issue. The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to write to the U. P. A. S, I. accordingly. 

Bangalore Delegates. “-Messrs, J. P. Cook and R. Ross were 
elected. 

Accounts and Honorary Secretary’s Report ,-Copies of the ac¬ 
counts were passed round, and the Honorary Secretary read his report 
which was as follows : — 

u Gentlemen,—The year ending 31st March, 1921 has been an eventful 
one for the planting industry, but it is quite unnecessary and out of place 
for me to talk about the unfortunate cris s in the tea and rubber markets* 

The acreage subscribing to the Association was 

Tea ... ... 4127 90 

Rubber ... ... 6S84*25 

Total... 11012T5 


and for the coming year the acreage subscribing will be 12*271 or, an in¬ 
crease of 1*259, chtefly rubber. This is not due to new members, but to ex¬ 
tensions by estates now subscribing. Yields have not been returned for the 
past two years, but crop restriction is now generally agreed upon, and I 
would remind members that they are asked to give their rubber restriction 
figures monthly to the Rubber Growers* Association, through tbe'r Honorary 
Secretary. 

It was hoped that the long-delayed Incorporation of the Association 
would be completed during the past year, or at least by tbis meeting, but 
through no fault of ours this could not be done, and the solicitors say that 
some time must still elapse before the Articles of Association are ready for 
s gnature. 

The statement of accounts is now before you, and shows a deficit on 
the year’s working of Rs, 1,275-3-7, which, deducted from last year's carry 
forward, leaves a balance in hand of Rs. 69*13 8. A donation of Rs. 250 
was seat to the Benevolent Fund, and a badly needed new typewriter was 
bought, and in addition to these items, the subscription to the Lady 
Ampthill Nurse3* Institute increased from Rs. 100 to Rs* 350 on the basis 
of Rs. 25 per estate, so that there wa9 a heavy call on the Association 
fubds, and subscription should be increased for the coming year* 

t* 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Poison, who kindly audited the accounts. 
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I would thank members for their promptness in supplying any infor¬ 
mation asked for, and am much indebted to the Chairman for his help in 
all matters, and I now beg to tender my resignation as your Secretary.” 

Mr. Cook then vacated the Chair, and Mr, Jackson was voted to it to 
conduct the elections. 


Ofhce-Eearers.—T he following were elected 


Chairman 


••• Mr. J* B* Cook, 


Honorary Secretary 
Committee 


General Committee 


... Mr, J. R. N. Pryde, 

... Messrs. L. G. Knight, G. McPher¬ 
son. and T. L. Jackson. 

... U# P. A. S. I. Messrs. J. B. Cook 
and J. R. N, Pryde. 


Mr. Cook having resumed the Chair, amidst applause, said r~ M Gfcml^- 
mea, I think it is time yon elected anotl e- chairman, but I thank you for 
the honor you have again done me, and will carry on for another year.” 


Subscription for the current year w^s fixed at 2 annas per acre, 
and the Secretary was authorised to call this up in one instalment at an 
early date. 


There being no further business, the meeting closed with a vote of 
thanks to the Chair, 


(Signed) J. R. N. PRYDE, 

Honorary Secretary. 


IMPROVEMENT OP OLD TEA ESTATES* 

By J. W. McKAY. 

(Tropical Life , April 1921.) 

Flaetuating markets, rises in costs of production, and modification in 
agricultural ideas have combined to force agriculturists in all parts of the 


* We deem ourselves for{auate in having secured this article from 
Mr. McKay, one of our most experienced agricultural authorities ii» India, 
as can be seen by the way he puts bis facts together and draws deductions 
from them as to what has or what will happen to the tea-producing industry 
as a result of the War. Go this side as with all goods, epecially those 
dependent on tropical produce for their raw material, consumption is below 
aero, and so prices to the producer are altogether inadequate, but as we 
pointed out in our leader last month, when the tba*f sets in and the ice of 
uwpplpyineaL restricted outputs, and retail prices at least 50 per cent, 
a \xm what they should be, breaks up, such a demand wilt be let loose that 
will overwhelm ns If we do sot prepare fo meet it in advance. Lack of em¬ 
ployment must hit tea more than anything. Bread you must have, and then 
comes tea, but the quantities in both cases can be greatly decreased, 
whereas we want to see the demand extend. 
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world to take stock of their position, and to reconsider their methods of 
working* 

In common with others, the tea planter has to face changed and 
changing conditions, and, although the outlook at this period of temporary 
depression is somewhat dull, the time is opportune to consider many aspects 
of the tea industry. For those of us who are more directly concerned with 
production, that side of the industry will no doubt make the stronger appeal* 
There can be no question of the stability of *‘tea” as a whole, although, 
individual concerns may pass through difficult times, and it behoves us to 
make preparation for the better times that are in store. 


With regard to many long-established estates, it may be advisable to 
give up cultivation of certain areas as being too poor ever to yield 
profitable returns, but the greater proportion may be retained ^as likely 
to respond to better methods of cultivation. There are few of* the older 
tea estates that do not show signs of reduced fertility, partly due to that 
rapid decay of organic matter which takes place in all tropical soils, but 
perhaps more particularly owing to unrestricted wash that has been allowed 
to go on for years. The latter is much more serious than tbe‘former, because 
it generally means that all the fine soil particles formed by the disintegrating 
action of ages are irrevocably lost. Such surface soil once lost cannot be 
replaced in a hurry. When plenty of fresh land was available this 
deteriorated tea land was thrown out of cultivation, or to adopt the planters* 
term “ abandoned.*’ With the present dull times in the tea industry it is 
probable that this will be the fate of considerable areas of old tea land 
where the bushes are very old and of low 11 jat,” and more especially if, as 
is usually found to be the case, a large proportion of bushes has completely 
disappeared. There is much to be said for this point of view, because, by 
adopting such a policy, labour and attention can be concentrated on the 
better areas which remain. 

The deciding factors as to whether or not an area of old tea is worth 
renovating, or even retaining in cultivation are, first, the number of bushes 
per acre, and next, the “ Jat” of these bushes and their condition of health. 
In earlier days tea bushes were planted out at greater distances apart than 
is now customary, and consequently there was a small number of bushes 
per acre. If, in an exhausted soil, old and sickly tea bushes are struggling 
to grow, and if the number pf such bushes is less than 1,000 per acre, it 
may be taken that the wisest plan is to cut the loss and abandon the 
area. If the soil is moderately good and the bushes healthy, it may pay to 
fill up vacancies or even to interplant between the existing lines of tea bushes. 
For this purpose strong two-year-old plants will be required. They should 
be carefully planted and assisted to establish themselves by being manured 
in the following year after planting, or s better still, for two years. 

In undertaking the renovation of old tea, the first point is to stop all 
farther soil wastage. When tea has been planted'on hilly or sloping soils, 
the only effective means of preventing wash is by arranging an effective 
system of terraces. The growth of green crop, by increasing the quantity 
of organic matter in the soil, will bind together the small soil particles that 
otherwise would be easily carried away by the action of heavy rains, but 
unless terraces are constructed the loss of surface soil will continue. 
Where the slope of the soil is considerable narrow terraces will be required, 
anfd the cost of making them may be prohibitive. This is likely to be so in 
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old tea only yielding a small crop* A simple, cheap and effective means 
of arriving at the same result is to sow the seed of one of the shrubby 
leguminous plants, e. g., Tephrosia Candida , along the contour lines* and 
allow the plants to remain for several years in this position. The leaf fall 
during that period, together with the particles of soil which have collected 
around the roots, will then have formed an appreciable terrace. When at 
the end of that time the shrubs are cut away, a small drain can be made at 
the underside of the terrace and the excavated earth thrown up on it, and a 
fresh supply of seed sown. ‘In this way effective terraces will be formed with* 
out any heavy initial expenditure. Rahor dhal will serve the same purpose 
as the Tephrosia. In flat lands there is little likelihood of serious injury 
from the surface soils being washed away, but as clayey and retentive soils 
are frequently to be met with in such situations, the question of adequate 
drainage requires close attention. A good supply of organic matter will 
tend to keep these soils open and friable and to allow the free passage of 
water through them. 

Where it is found that the surface soil has been washed away and 
that the roots of the tea bushes are exposed, as they often are to a 
depth of S in. to 15 in., the only hope for improvement is to replace 
the lost material by carrying soils from the valleys or from nearby jungle. 
This is of course very expensive, and will only occasionally be prac* 
ticable. Good results are sometimes obtainable by cutting pits among the 
tea and using the sub-so 1 from them to replace the soil that has been washed 
away. Again, this is an uncertain proposition. If the sub soil is of a fairly 
open sandy texture the work may be expected to be beneficial; if the sub-soil 
is of clayey or lacterific formation, it is generally found that the latter 
state is worse than the former. Where it is proposed to adopt the method 
of using sub-soil, it will be found advantageous to cut contour drains and 
use the excavated material for covering the exposed roots. Such sub-soil 
has not got much available plant food, and is particularly wanting in organic 
matter. The cheapest method of supplying the needed organic matter 
is by the growth of green crops, but owing to the poverty of the soil 
it will be found difficult to establish these crops unless by the help of a 
cheap dressing of fertilisers. Bone dust at the rate of 200 to 250 lb. per 
acre will usually be of great assistance in getting green crops established 
under such condition, 

Trenching is another important method of soil improvement which 
can be adopted with advantage on old tea lands. This work consists of 
cutting out small drains* usually to a depth of 18 in, and a width of 6 in. to 
9 in., filling them with prunings or jnngle growth and levelling back the 
earth. The value of the work will depend on two main factors i (1) The 
length of time the trench can be left open to the ameliorating influences of 
the atmosphere, and (2) the amount of vegetable matter that is available for 
burying in the trenches. 

In earlier times collar pruning wa3 almost the only known method of 
attempting to improve an old tea estate. When the bushes hecame worn 
out and refused to give a profitable yield they were collar pruned ; that is to 
say* the tops of the bushes were cut off level with the soil. It must be admit¬ 
ted that the results were often surprisingly good, but unfortunately this 
method is not capable of indefinite expansion. Although the bushes may 
make an attempt to respond, they will ultimately be found to deteriorate 
veep vapidly into a worse condition than before the collar pruning was 
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done* unless this operation is accompanied by manuring and other ameliora¬ 
tive soil treatment. 

Shade is an important factor in the health of the tea bushes. It now 
seems strange that this was not generally recognized until recently, seeing 
that tea was originally a plant of the jungle. Most of the older estates were 
planted out without any shade being provided, and, indeed, many are still 
lacking in this respect. The Dalbargias and Albizzias are suitable 
leguminous trees for planting among tea, and these trees not only produce 
a healthy shade, but by the fall of leaf and by the action of their roots 
quickly make a marked improvement on such depleted soils.* 

If the deteriorated tea estates that we are considering are to be brought 
back to a profitable cropping condition, it will be found necessary to obtain 
some outside help in the form of manures. Unfortunately at the present 
time, when so many estates of this type arc being run at a loss, little 
manuring expenditure can be undertaken, but it is to be hoped that times 
will soon so improve as to enable this to be done. 'Where the bark on the 
branches is dry and hide-bound, and where few or no young shoots are 
coming from below, or from the collar of the bush, it will be advisable to 
start with a quickly acting nitrogenous manure. The effect of this manure 
will be to produce a larger and heavier leaf growth and to encourage fresh 
shoots to burst from the “collar” and lower parts of the stem. When this 
result has been effected it will be possible to cut out some of the old and 
scraggy stems, and so give opportunity for healthy new shoots to take their 
place. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia applied at the rate of 100 to 
150 ib. per acre will serve the purpose. If the soil is acid, as many tea soils 
are, the former is to be preferred as it reduces acidity, where sulphate of 
ammonia has the opposite tendency. These manures being readily soluble 
should be applied early in the season before the heavy rams are due. 

In this connection it may be noted that the Scientific Department of 
the Indian Tea Association have reported that very good results have been 
obtained in recent experiments with nitrate of soda in tea. Indeed, the 
results are out of proportion to the nitrogen supplied by the fertilizer. This, 
the experimenters considers, may have been due to the action ot the soda 
in liberating potash, or to the potash which is always present to some extent 
in this fertilizer. 

Phosphoric acid can be supplied by a cheap dressing of bone dust which 
will assist the growth of green crops, and at the same t me be helpful to the 
tea bush. Potash is cot greatly required for Indian tea soils as most of 
them contain large quantities of this ingredient. 

A recent writer, referring to the subject of tea manuring in Ceylon* 

says i— 

“ Finally there is the question of the proportion df nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash* The excellent results given by the * Fraser mixture* prove 
that the originator was not far wrong when he prescribed approximately 
equal quantities of nitrogen and phosphoric add. Where any deviation has 
been made from this proportion it has been in favour of a slightly higher 


*Fuil details of the various green manures and the special advantages 
of each will be found in our book on ** Green Manures and Manuring, *' 
by do Sornay* 
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proportion of nitrogen. As regards potash, however, the general con- 
sensus of opinion tends to show that this substance is of little value when 
applied to tea. For some time past a fitful correspondence has been carried 
on in the press concerning this question, but even the letters from those who 
are in favour of potash have been singularly free from anything approaching 
proof of its utility. At the same time, until the precise effect of potash on 
the tea bush is more clearly understood, it is generally agreed that it would 
be unwise to leave it out altogether. 

An ingenious method of evading this question has been adopted by 
many planters during the last few years. A small quantity of sulphate of 
potash or sylvinite is included in their mixtures, and at the same time the 
nitrogen is supplied in the form of nitrate of soda. This policy makes use 
of the fact insisted upon by Sir A. D. Hall in his “Fertilizers and Manures,” 
that the soda in nitrate of soda liberates potash from the insoluble soil com¬ 
pounds, and renders it available to the crop. At this point it would be well 
to summarize in order to get a clear idea of the features which must be 
possessed by a mixture which is to replace the old favourite. 

“It is desirable that it should be less bulky. 

“It must be substantially cheaper. 

“Whilst retaining a certain amount of organic matter, the greater pro¬ 
portion of the nitrogen should be in a more readily available form 

“It must be non-acid, 

“It must contsin approximately equal amounts of nitrogen and phos¬ 
phoric acid, and a much smaller amount of potash. 

“It would, of course, be impossible to lay down the composition of all 
the new mixtures which have been devised to replace the old one; their 
name is legion. The following is, however, typical of many of those which 
have found considerable favour during the last few years:— 



Nitrogen 

Phos, acid 

Potash 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

200 Fish guano 

... 15 

17 


200 Nitrate of soda 

30 

... 

Ml 

100 Ephosphosphate 

... ... 

30 


50 Muriate of potash 

*« ... 

• *# 

20 


“ Application i 550 to 750 lb. per acre. 

M This mixture is much more concentrated than the old one, and there¬ 
fore much leas bulky, at the same time it is much cheaper; indeed, it ans¬ 
wers remarkably well to the conditions set out above, which no doubt 
accounts for its increasing popularity.” 

This application will probably be too expensive for Indian ideas, since 
smaller applications of manure than are used in Ceylon are the rule, but a 
smatter quantity of the same mixture can be relied on fcngive raftfabte 
results. 
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PRICE OF •» COFFEE. 

(By Cae^le.) 

London, dated 27th Ma\, 1921. 
109s, per cwt, Market Firm. 


THE 0. P, A. S L BUYING AGENCY. 

The Secretary, U. P, A, S, I. issues this week a circular letter to 
all planters, enclosing a note regarding the proposed UPASI BUYING 
AGENCY which will no doubt come as a welcome relief to the many who 
are suffering from the exorbitant prices levied by some firms in India for alt 
classes of merchandise, The times are such that, even for such a money 
saving scheme as a full pledged co-operative society, it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to raise the capital necessary to ensure successful working, and this 
Baying Agency represents the ideal half-way house, the one means at hand 
for the moment of reducing, by co-operative buying, the cost of living. 

Since a copy of the scheme has been sent to every planter in S. India 
it is not necessary for us to reprint it here in $%ten$o< but we would hke to 
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draw attention to a few client points of scheme, and will gladly open 
our pages to correspondence on the subject for the benefit, of those who may 
nnd some of the points obccare, or who may seek tether information before 
joining the Agency. The great feature of the idea to our mind is its simpli¬ 
city. To cover working costs, which are absurdly low, a fee of Rs. 10 per 
annum is to be levied from each member, and. in return for this ridiculously 
small sum the Agency will receive indents from it-s members and place their 
orders, as requested, either in India, or in the United Kingdom. It will 
obtain for them the best discounts possible in India, and the lowest manu¬ 
facturers’ Trade rates in the U. K. The root of the idea is “ purchase at 
home,” but this necessitates payment in advance, and, for those who cannot 
afford to have their money locked up for the period which must elapse 
between placing the order and receipt of the goods, arrangements have been 
made with certain local firms for special terms to be quoted. 

The procedure is simple. The member sends his indent to the Agency, 
which endorses it and passes rt on to the firm in questior. The goods are 
sent direct to the member, by Rail or Post as directed, and payment take c 
place direct, the Agency not being in any way responsible for payment, 
loss, or damage, etc. This is for goods purchased in India. Orders to 
be placed at home must be sent to the Agency together with a remittance 
to cover estimated cost. Orders will be sent home periodically, and if 
in small quantities will be bulked and redistributed on arrival at Coimbatore. 
Large consignments can be sent direct from home to the purchaser. 

There is no doubt whatever of the immense possibilities of this scheme, 
and the subscription is so low that it will be saved over and over agam by 
most members even dealing with, say, only one firm in India. The Hom^ 
orders will show an enormous saving to the purchaser, and naturally, a=* in 
all cases of co-operation, the more people there are in the scheme the 
greater the saving. 

As the Secretarj" points out in his letter, the complaint is constantly 
levelled against the l\ P. A. S. I, that it does nothing for the individual 
planter. Here is a chance to prove that it can be of immense use, and can 
save him, probably in a y^ar, as much as he pay* in subscriptions to the 
l\ P. A. S. I. for all its other work. To this end we hope there wilt be no- 
backsliding, no wa tirg to see bow it will pan out* an attitude so typical of 
the average planter. A saving of from 15% to 30% on local prices can be 
obtained by purchase at home; some consideration in these days of unstable 
exchange and consequent rising prices in India. Even in this country 
the discounts offered to purchasers through the Buying Agency range from 
anything up to current trade rates, and one month’s credit, so that he who 
looks twice at hi* Rs 10 subscription is ruoniog the risk of being left. 

We repeit* here is a chance offered by the U. P. A. S. I. to prove its 
usefulness In a most practical way it would be folly not to take advantage 
of it. 
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NILGIRI PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

At the Annual General Meeting of the above Association, 

HELD AT OOTACAMUND, ON 5TH MAY, 1921, THE FOLLOWING 

Members were present. 

Present.— Messrs. J. B. Vernede (in the chair), W. A. Cherry, J. 

Harding Pascoe, Capt. E. G. Wiodle, J. B. Leslie Rogers, 
A. S. Dandison, M. J. L. Hayne, G. F. Weston Elwes, A. K. 
Weld Downing, W. C. Deane, E. Sydenham Clarke, C. Hercus, 
R. N. C. Grove, G. Brameld, and A. N. Hearn (Honorary 
Secretary.) 

Visitors Mr. W. G. McFarland, Collector, the Nilgiris, Messrs. 
H, C. Price and S. Grove, 

THE LATE Mr. A. M. K1NLOCH. 

The Chairman spoke as follows touching the death of the late Mr. 
A. M. Kinloch. 

It is with much regret I have to inform you of the death of Mr. A. M. 
Kinloch. He was killed by a boar at Kotagiri on Tuesday the 3rd. He 
went in after the beast into thick cover, and was charged at close quarters, 
knocked over and ripped np. He was a Nilgiri Planter for many years, but 
for tbe past ten years or so he has been on Palagapandy Estate, Nelliam- 
pathies. Those who had the pleasure of knowing him knew him as one of 
the best, a keen and good all round sportsman and a most open hearted and 
generous friend. He leaves a widow, four daughters and a son, and I trust, 
gentlemen, I have your whole-hearted support in asking our Honorary 
Secretary to express our sympathy to his family* The resolution was 
carried, all members standing* 

Notice calling the meeting was read. 

Proceedings of the Meeting of 3rd February, 1921 were taken as 
and confirmed. 

CHAIRMAN'S REPORT. 

The Chairman made the following remarks with regard to the yearis 
work 

“ I don’t propose, gentlemen, to take up your time in recapitulating tbe 
events of the past year. We have passed and are passing through very 
anxious times, and can only hope that these will soon pass and be succeeded 
by a long period of prosperity for all. Our Honorary Secretary will give 
you details of tbe working of the Associat on. Our acreage was decreased 
slightly by tbe withdrawal of two estates, of which one was sold to an 
Indian. Two other estates have not paid subscriptions due to either the 
U. P. A, S. I., or to this Association. Not being incorporated we cannot 
enforce payment, but have to ieava it to the honour of proprietors or agents 
to pay. They joined upon the distinct understanding that they would 
continue to be members for a fixed period of five years and to pay the 
agreed subscriptions, and I trust the owners of the two estates concerned 
will reconsider the matter in this light, and pay the arrears due by them. 
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At our last General Meeting a resolution was passed requesting the 
President of the District Board to appoint named members to fill existing 
vacancies on the Board, so that all parts of the District might be repre¬ 
sented by members of the Association. This resolution was forwarded by 
our Honorary Secretary, and two reminders sent. No reply has been 
received to any of them. Mr. McFarland, who is present here, has kindly 
promised to look into this matter, and to do all in his power to help. 

This is essentially a Planting District, and formerly our community was 
adequately represented on the Board, but at present we only have one 
representative, owing to vacancies not having been filled. Resolutions 
affecting us have been passed by the Board, and are now in force without 
our having an opportunity of expressing our views. For instance, toll fees 
have been raised. This mainly hits the Planter who has to move about on 
business. If he has to use pack Transport it hits him again. Non- 
Planter residents and visitors to the hill stations are not much affected, as 
they seldom pass through the tolls, except on pleasure, and no one minds 
paying a little for pleasure, but extra costs in business in these hard times 
do bit us badly. 

Gentlemen, I thank you for having done me the honour of electing me 
as your chairman. I now place my resignation in your hands. I wish to 
express my thanks to our Honorary Secretao* in particular, aod to members 
of the Committee for the real help they have accorded me. which have made 
my duties lighter and most pleasant.” 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The following annual report was read by the Honorar> Secretary, and 
adopted 

Mr. Chairman and GentlemenI have the honour to submit my report 
for the year ending 31st March, 1921. 

During the year under review there were three General Meetings, at 
which the average attendance was sixteen. This can be improved upon, as, 
with 39 members, the attendance ought to be greater. I hope my successor 
will be able to give a higher average at the end of the next twelve months. 
The acreage of estates on the books of the association for the year 1919—20 
was 11*312. I regret that two estates, comprising 217 acres, have to be 
dedncted, leaving only 11,095 acres on the books. 

No new estates have jo'ned this year, but I trust the few that have not 
will do so during the next twelve months, 

Before going any farther I should like to take this opportunity of 
tendering my grateful thanks to the Chairman and Committee for their 
ready help and advice, and also all members for their loyal support, I will 
now touch on some of the matters that were dealt with during the year. 

S, I. P. B. Fund.~I must thank those members who have met my 
appeals as they should. I think all planters ought to support this fund, and 
should like to see every member a subscriber. 

Policing of CoFFBB.~“Gur thanks are due to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police for the special staff of constables placed at oor d'sposal 
every coffee season. 
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Influenza. —I am glad to report that this disease has not appeared 
in epidem c form again, as in previous years, and trust we shall not see a 
recurrence of this pest as in 1918—19. 

Roads and Communications.— This matter is of interest to all. As 
regards our district roads there is stiP room for further improvement, 
especially in the strengthening of bridges to take heavier traffic. I would 
like, on behalf of members, to thank Mr J. F. Bryant, our late Collector 
for his kind permission to use his office for our meetings, and the thanks of 
the Association are due to him and Mr. Wells, Sub-Collector, for their 
unfailing courtesy and interest when dealing with planting matters. 

Statement of Accounts.— I regret I am unable to hand you the 
usual statement of accounts for the year to-day, as, owing to a misunder¬ 
standing, I prepared these from the 1st July only, from the date I took over, 
and on asking a fellow member to audit these accounts yesterday, he 
pointed out that they should have been prepared as from April 1st, 1920. 
Consequently I have no option but to ask you to allow these to stand over 
for a few days, when they will be circulated to all members. As regards 
the local Association subscriptions for 1921—1922, although our credit 
balance is satisfactory, I strongly recommend that the subscriptions of 
0-2-6 annas per acre be again levied in view of the costs of incorporation* 
which will have to be met some time this year. They show, as at the 31st 
March, 1921, a credit balance of Rs. 4,690 8-6. Rs. 3,726 6 0 of this has 
since been paid to the U P. A. S. I , leaving a credit balance of Rs, 964-2-6, 
Receipts for April amount to Rs. 42 8 0. This, added to the credit balance 
shown on the 31st March, totals Rs. 1,006 10 6. Expenses for April are 
Rs. 90-10-10, which amount, deducted from Rs. 1,006 10 6,leaves the credit 
balance of Rs. 915*15 8. There are still outstanding subscriptions to be 
collected amounting to Rs 2,934 2-6. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you did me in 
electing me as your Honorary Secretary. I now place my resignation, with 
that of my Committee, in your hands. 

District Board Tolls.— With reference to the raising of District 
Board Tolls, Mr. Elwes referred to a letter he had written to the “Southof 
India Observer,” and said that it was but just that the Board should com¬ 
pound with planters. They were not us ng their cars for pleasure, and the 
enhanced toll was a heavy tax on all planters. Mr. Elwes also questioned 
the wisdom of charging the maximum rate leviable. Mr. Dandison, who 
was the only member of the Association on the District Board, said that be 
had opposed the increase. It was pointed out that all the toll gates had 
been sold, and it was doubtful whether the Board coaid now compound with 
planters. Mr. Dandison said that when auctioning the gates Mr. Wells 
had made a stipulation to this effect. Mr, McFarland, who was present, 
said he would look into tbe matter, and see what could be done. 

Surcharge on Plantation Goods!— With reference to the sur¬ 
charge on plantation goods passing over the Railway, Mr. Downing proposed 
the following resolution? which was seconded by Mr. J. H. Pascoe, and 
carried;— 


“ That this Association requests the U. P. A. S I. to approach the 
Railway Board with a view to obtaining the same concession for “ Plaota* 
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tion Goods ” carried over the Indian Railways as is the case with food- 
staffs, firewood and fodder, which are not subject to the surcharge of 
annas 0-2-6 in the rupee, 11 Plantation Goods” to include all packing 
materials, manures, tools and machinery usually used in agriculture, also 
all consignments of tea,” 

In moving the resolution Mr, Downing spoke and said that tea was 
already hea\ily taxed, and this further charge would tend to reduce tea 
sales, Mr, Pascoe pointed out that the goods in question were being 
carried over the railway twice, namely, the packing materials, etc. were 
carried back over the same railway with the manufactured article. This 
point deserved the consideration of the Railway authorities. 

OFFICE BEARERS. 

The following office-bearers were elected unanimously 
Mr. J. B, Vernede ... Chairman. 

Mr. J. Harding Pascoe ... Vice-Chairman. 

Mr, A, S. Dandison ... Honorary Secretary. 

Committee 

Mr. W. A. Cherry. 

Mr. E. Sydenham Clarke. 

Mr. G. F. Weston Elwes. 

Mr. A. K. Weld Downing. 

Mr. J. Harding Pascoe (Vice-Chairman.) 

Mr. A. S. Dandison (Honorary Secretary). 


U, P, A. S. I. 


Messrs. A, S. Dandison, A. K, Weld Downing and E. Sydenham 
Clarke were elected as the Nilgiri delegates of the U. P. A. S. I, 

Messrs. A. S. Dandison and J. B, Vernede were elected to represent 
the Association on the U. P. A, S. I. General Council. 


VOTE OF THANKS. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Collector for the 
use of the room, the meeting terminated, 

(Signed) J. B, VERNEDE, 
Chairman. 

( » ) A. N. HEARN, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA 

Secretary’s Report No. 19. Coimbatore, 

25th May, 1921. 

Executive Committee.— Mr. P. G. Tipping havng gone Home, 
Lieut.-Col. W. L. Crawford has become Active Member for Coffee on the 
Executive Committee in his place. The Executive Committee have elected 
Mr. C. Lake, Saklaspur, to be Member-in-Waiting for Coffee in place of 
Lieut.-Col. Crawford. 

UPASI Buying Agency.— The Executive Committee have approved 
of the proposed Buying Agency scheme. A Circular with reference to 
this is now being printed, and a copy will be sent to every member of all 
District Associations* 


Rubber Mycologist. —Mr. Ashplant arrived in Coimbatore on the 
20th instant, and on the 22nd proceeded to Calicut to meet Mr. R. D. 
Anstead, who will take him on tour with him, and will take him up to 
Mundakayam to visit the Mycological Station there. 

Rubber Brokerage. ~ In October last the Counc.l of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association announced that, in view of the heavy increase in 
office rent, salaries and general office expenses, the business in Spot-Rubber 
was unremunerative, and the Brokers* request for an advance in the bro¬ 
kerage from 1% to 1% on Spot-Rubber in London was fair and reasonable. 
This gave rise to a number of protests on the part of members, which 
caused the Council of the Rubber Growers’ Association to reconsider the 
matter at a meeting held on the 4th of April last. The Committee of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association adhered to the conclusion set forth in their 
previous report, and the following resolution was carried nem con 

“That the recommendation to increase brokerage to l L o for selling 
first band spot rubber be approved . ,a 

(Signed) C. H, BROCK. 

Acting Secretary. 


Secretary’s Report No. 20. 


Coimbatore, 

1st June, 1921. 


1. Increase of Tea Cess.— On the 2Sth of April your attention was 
drawn to the fact that South Indian Ports were levying the maximum cess 
permitted under the Indian Tea Cess Amendment Act, although no orders 
had been received from the Government of India at that date as to how 
much cess should be levied. The Indian Tea Association was addressed 
on the subject, and they very kindly communicated with the Collector of 
Customs, Calcutta, who replied as follows 

Regarding the collection of cess between 2nd of March and the end 
of April, I have the honour to say that I have forwarded to the 
Collector of Customs, Madras, a copy of the orders under which 
the cess was collected at this Port at the old rate of a i pie 
per lb. until the 30th of April, and I have no doubt that, as a 
result* the excess collections will be refunded by the Madras 
Customs House.'* 
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The Collector of Customs, Madras, has been communicated with direct, 
with a view to ascertaining what steps are being taken for refunding the 
excess of cess collected on shipments of tea in March and April. 

2. Home Income Tax Act, 191S, Sections 43 & 44.—These sections 
were revived first in 1914. to ass'st the tax-payer when threatened with a 
serious dimunition of profits following the outbreak of war* and were to 
continue in force as long as included in any subsequent legislation, By 
the Finance Act 1919, Section 15, the relief was specifically continued 
for the fiscal year 1919-20, but in the Finance Act 1920 there was no ex¬ 
press reference to Section 43 of the Income Tax Act 1918, but, the 
general wording of Section 14 continuing in force, all enactments having 
effect for the fiscal year 1919 20 were considered sufficiently wide to render 
Section 43 still operative. In order to have the point cleared up, the various 
Associations in London representing planting industries accepted the case 
of one Company as a Test Case. This case came up for hearing before 
the General Commissioners of Income Tax of the City of London, and 
though their actual decision will only be known by next mail, it was expected 
that they would decide in favour of the Company. In the meantime the 
budget resolutions passed on the 25th April, which render these sections 
inoperative retrospectively for 1920,21? are likely to deprive Sterling 
Companies of any benefit that may arise from the General Commissioners’ 
decision. The South Indian Association is now drawing up a memorandum 
for submission to members and shareholders, with a view to their urging 
Members of Parliament to oppose the clause in the forthcoming Finance 
Bill, which would make these sections inoperative retrospectively. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. 

COFFEE PLANTING IN COORG. 

By "PLANTER.” 

The first mention of coffee cultivation in Coorg is of a concession of 
land made by its last Rajah to some Mopiabs-Musulmen from the West 
Coast—who managed to keep the monopoly of growing the fragrant berry in 
their own hands by working on the superstitious fears of the natives of the 
Province, and it was not until the country had been opened up by European 
enterprise that the natives were emboldened to embark in the Industry. 
Some of the original trees, which supplied the seed for the planting up of 
the earlier states, are still extant in the Nalkanad part of the Province. 
Growing near a village from which they received ashes and other refuse, 
they are splendid specimens, and are stiff very fruitful. 

The first European estate was opened in 1845, about three miles from 
Mercara, the chief town in Coorg, and was named after it. It is, however, 
known to the natives as “Malakalmoori”, literally 1 ’break-knee”; and there¬ 
by hangs a tale. It is related that, when the invading British forces were 
nearing Mercara, a younger brother of the late Rajah fled by way of the 
Mercara estate, and in making his way down a steep slope he slipped and 
dislocated his knee, The place proved eminently successful. 

« It was eventually relinquished to Government by the original proprie¬ 
tors about the middle eighties after having, I believe, turned over the 
capital invested in it four times. The Government sold it at auction* and 
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some Indian capitalists became its possessors, and, I believe, it continued to 
prove a first class investment to them for some time subsequently. 

In 1S56 an influx of planters into the country occurred, and soon after¬ 
wards operations for opening up estates on the Ghauts were commenced. 
Inexperienced as these pioneer planters were, they considered the heavy 
forests on these steep slopes, with an average annual rainfall of 200 inches, 
“ the land of promise/* in the words of an old writer. The late Mr. R. H. 
Elliott, the well known Mysore planter, who passed through the country on 
his way to Mangalore at this time, noted and deplored the fact that, unlike 
their confreres of Mysore who planted coflee under the original forest trees, 
these planters were making the fatal mistake of introducing the Ceylon 
practice of cutting down every tree and making a complete clearance of 
the land prior to putting down the coffee. However suited this was to the 
humid climate of Ceylon, it was fatal in a climate where droughts commonly 
extended from the middle of November till the following March, or April. 

The ephemeral nature of the investment on steep forest lands was soon 
manifest, for, with the rapidly disappearing surface soil accelerated by the 
method of cultivation, which consisted of scraping the weeds and burying 
them, thus exposing the soil to be washed away, the coffee deteriorated, 
and, in planters parlance, “went out.** In one case where the different 
method of pulling up the weeds monthly by hand before they had made 
much growth, till the land got covered with what was known as a mossy 
fern, matters were not improved as regards prolonging the life of the estate. 
In this case the soil became so hide bound as to preclude the possibility of 
its being aerated, and this naturally proved prejudicial to the coffee. The 
average duration o.f the properties on the Ghauts, as the hill slopes situated 
on both sides of the roads leading down to Mangalore and Cannanore were 
called, was approximately 25 years; yet they were very fruitful during their 
early years, and I have heard of cases where, owing to a shortage of labour, 
one bushel in every three gathered was paid away to get the crop harvested. 
Neighbours who were better off in respect of labour readily availed them¬ 
selves of this handsome remuneration; 

In the early eighties these Ghaut places were largely planted up with 
Cinchona, chiefly the inferior variety. Later, iu the middle eighties, they 
were also largely planted up with Ceara rubber; but though both products 
throve, they did not succeed in staving off the abandonment of the proper¬ 
ties, which was completely effected by the close of the eighties, except that 
two or three places on the Cannanore Ghaut were kept up for some time 
longer. Tea was also planted on abandoned coffee land on the Mangalore 
Ghaut, and promised to be a success, but an incursion of fire into the weeds, 
which had then become dry, left to protect the tea plants daring the hot, 
dry months (which Mr. J. Cameron, late Superintendent of the Mysore Gov¬ 
ernment Botanical Gardens thought was proving most beneficial to the 
young tea) completed its destruction, In the nineties a Ceara plantation 
was opened down the Mangalore Ghaut, but Ceara rubber has never fulfilled 
the expectations entertained of it. 

The comparatively low lying undulating land covered with bamboos, 
interspersed with forest trees, lying to the south of the province, with an 
average annual rainfall of 70 inches, and called the Bamboo, was in those 
early days considered unsuitable for coffee; but the Revd. Mr. Kaundinya 
and Messrs. D, Rose and Mincbin, who received free grants of land, Gov¬ 
ernment being desirous of encouragiog the development of lands lying waste 
in South Coorg, were soon able to demonstrate the profitableness of coffee 
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culture in the Bamboo district. On one occasion the first named gentle¬ 
man’s estate produced a ton per acre and 12 and 15 cwts. per acre were not 
uncommon. It was then “discovered that Ghaut cultivation was a delu¬ 
sion,” and a rush took place to the Bamboo, where, in consequence, land 
rose enormously in value Planters who owned land on the Ghauts were 
allowed by Government to relinquish it in exchange for an equivalent area 
of land in the Bamboo ; but the concessionaire had to pay for the timber 
on the Bamboo land, and the full assessment of Rs. 2 per acre from the 
day he took possession as aga nst Re. 1 from the 5th to the 9th year, when 
the land was purchased at auction. This exchange of land was opposed by 
those planters who had no land to exchange ; but on the principle that, 
jn cases of hardship and loss, landholders were entitled to special considera¬ 
tion, Government allowed the concession. 

The mistake was continued in the Bamboo of growing coffee without 
shade, doubly fatal there owing to the ravages of the Borer insect 
iXylotrechus Quadrupes ), which, under the favourable conditions which 
obtained under the circumstances—as its eggs are hatched by the sun dur¬ 
ing the cold weather—multiplied unchecked. Mr. D. Stewart, known as the 
** Coffee King,” and perhaps the largest individual owner of coffee pro¬ 
perties in Southern India, was rigorously opposed to growing coffee under 
shade. It was a standing rule on bis estates that, if a superintendent allowed 
anything except coffee to grow on the land, he would be d'smissed. But 
when practically whole estates were wiped out about 1866, both he and the 
then other planters in the District were impressed with the necessity of pro¬ 
viding shade for the coffee; thereafter jungle plants springing up spontane¬ 
ously in the coffee were left to develop into trees, and a lot of seeds and 
cuttings, chiefly of the ficus species, were planted at regular intervals 
throughout the fields of coffee. This is hardly the same thing as planting 
under original forest trees; for in the latter case the burn is not so severe as 
to destroy much of the humus of the soil, while in the former, where the 
jungle is entirely felled and burned, the fire is so fierce as to calcine the 
organic constituents of a couple or three inches of the surface soil, thus 
proving most prejudicial and injurious. 

Though shade does not, as was surmised by the planting author Hull 
and other planters that it would, keep borer out of estates, it helps to keep 
it in check. But the losses caused by the pest are so severe year by year, 
despite the fact that coffee throughout the Bamboo has been grown under 
shade for so many years past, and despite the other measures taken to 
combat the scourge, that the above averment might well be questioned by 
the uninitiated. It is calculated that, owing to the losses from borer, one- 
third of the area of estates is constantly under immature plants, but without 
shade and with neglect of the other measures to combat the pest, there 
would he a risk of the whole area being destroyed. It is noteworthy that the 
measures to be adopted against the scourge advocated by modern scientists 
are practically the same as those recommended by Dr, Bidie, who was 
deputed by the Madras Government, after the severe visitation of borer in 
1866, to investigate it. These consist of scraping the stems of the trees 
prior to the season of the laying of its eggs by the borer, which would be 
August and September, with the object of destroying all lodgement for the 
eggs, as the eggs are laid in cracks and fissures of the bark; of continuing 
the scrapiog later if it cannot be finished at the proper time, with the 
object of destroying first the eggs, and next the grubs ; of painting the treqs 
with a suitable insecticide; and, finally, of eradicating and toning all 
affected trees with the object of destroying grubs secreted in the centre of 
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the stems. It was discovered that October was the chief borer flight season, 
that is when the insects had reached th a imago state and emerged from the 
trees, by setting on coolies to catch the beetles and paying 3 p*es for each, 
for by far the most beetles were brought in during that month. By 
confining male and female beetles in a large lantern, and supplying them 
with coffee stem, it was discovered that a female laid 100 eggs before it 
ceased to exist, and in the same way it was found that the hatching period 
was principally December, therefore shade trees which lose their leaves 
during the cold weather are no protection against borer. 


The estates in Bamboo are largely planted up with pepper, and, as the 
cultivation of the coffee practically suffices for the vine also, and the only 
expense incurred in connection w th it is for gathering the crop, the income 
from the produce is almost clear profit. 


Unfortunately, during the rush for land in the Bamboo, in several cases 
unsuitable land was planted up. This has long since been abandoned, and 
much of it put under Ceara rubber. After nearly half a century, the coffee 
in the District is showing signs of deter : oration. What is required is that 
the land, as in the case of Mysore, should be replanted with a new variety 
of coffee. This is being done in some cases with robusta coffee, but what 
is wanted is a variety which will produce a good quality of bean. Perhaps 
the Jackson hybrid and Kent’s Arablca will fill the role .—Indian Scientific 
Agriculturist . 


TEA HEEOPELTIS. 


The study of insect pests has too often been undertaken without refer* 
ence to the proper study of the plants upon which they feed, and the other 
environmental factors affecting their life-histories. The spraying machine 
was looked upon as the solution of all problems, and many wild and im* 
practicable remedies were often suggested, 

Of late years there has been a world wide tendency to approach the 
subject of insect enemies of plants from another angle. The necessity for 
a complete study of the affected crop equally with the insect attacking it is 
more fully realised. There are many possibilities now opening out, giving 
those whose work it is to protect the crops, far greater hope of a successful 
issue to the struggle. 

There is some indication that resistant varieties of at least one crop 
may be found, although work in this direction is still in its infancy so far 
as insect enemies are concerned. What is known as biological control 
of pests is being studied and the technique much improved, and in some parts 
of the world the use of insects to control insects is proving a success. 
There is another point from which insect pests can be assailed, and that 
is through the plant itself. An analysis of a particalar crop might reveal 
somesubsfonee which may be used to bait a trap of a pest f or as a 
repeliant to keep it away from that particular crop. 
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It is a matter of common observation that a sickly crop suffers more 
from insect pests than one which is healthy. Where more study is required 
is in investigating the nature of the sap in sickly plants and finding what it 
is that makes them more attractive to insects when they are in bad condition 
than when they are well. Many factors may cause unhealthiness, and 
what each particular kind of unhealthiness is* requires to be studied- 

Mr. A. E. Andrews, Entomologist to the Indian Tea Association, has 
been studying for some years the problem of mosquito blight on tea, and 
a brief summary of the most interesting results wh*ch he has obtai. 1 are 
given in the Quarterly Journal of the Indian Te i \ssociaiion. T.' iei 
raents are still in progress, but it might be of interest to tea plamcis in 
South India to know what is being done to deal with Helopeltis in Assam. 
At the same time it will give an interesting side lighton the sort of problem 
with which an economic entomolog'st is confronted, and how necessary it is 
to take into consideration all the environmental factors of a crop and its 
enemy. 

The results attained by Mr. Andrews amount briefly to this, that the 
resistance of tea bushes to mosquito blight is directly proportional to the 
available potash in the soil, and the power of the bush to assimilate i*. 
Recently experiments have been carried to a successful issue iu which bushes 
apparently destroyed by mosquito blight beyond recovery have been 
resuscitated and given a good flush. The recovery was brought about by 
direct inoculation of potassium salts. 

Trees treated in this way have remained resistant although in the 
middle of others heavily infested with Helopeltis. Cases of insects alighting 
on the bushes and leaving them after one or two trial feedings were seen. 
This means that bushes so treated were actually distasteful to their worst 
enemy. Here, then, was a definite cause of unhealthiness, namely a defici¬ 
ency of potassium salts, due either to an insufficiency of potash in the soil, 
or inability on the part of the plant to make use of it. This is a discovery 
of very great importance, for in one case at least an attractive or repellant 
factor has been found, and it is certainly only the beginning of a new line 
of study in plant pathology. 

The whole problem is still under investigation, but Mr. Andrews is fol¬ 
lowing up a most original and interesting line of researches, which should go 
far to settling the problem of mosquito blight in Assam. Emphasis must be 
placed on the words “ in Assam.” for what may solve the problem-in 
Assam will not necessarily solve it in South India. In the first place the 
mosquito blight of South India is not caused by the same insect as in Assam. 
There they have Helopeltis theivora , whereas the South Indian Helopeltis is 
most probably antonii. It by ho means follows then that Belopeltis antonii 
will be repelled in the same way as Helopeltis theivora , The writer has not 
yet had an opportunity of studying the problem in South India as the claims 
of the Pink boll worm have been paramount, but planters whose estates are 
afflicted by Helopeltis can solve one problem at least by sending specimens of 
Helopeltis so that the question antonii or theivora can be settled, and 
later on as time permits, it may be possible properly to investigate the 
whole matter, 

(Signed) E. BALLARD, 
Entomologist, Government of Madras. 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta on 10th May, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, (London.)— 
A letter, dated 14th April, from the Indian Tea Association, (London), 
which had been circulated to the Committee, was now to be recorded. 
The principal subjects dealt with in it were 

(a) The Indian export duty on tea .—In connection with this 
subject the London Committee mentioned that they had again 
addressed the Secretary of State for India emphasising, in the 
present state of the industry, the .urgent importance of with¬ 
drawing the export duty as soon as possible. The letter was 
as follows: — 

With reference to your letter R. & S.-138-21, dated the 3rd March, 1921, 
relative to the duty on tea exported from India, my Committee have noted 
with much regret that the Government of India are precluded from con¬ 
sidering proposals for the remission of existing duties owing to the unfavour* 
able situation disclosed in the Indian Budget. 

Had the position of the tea industry been less grave than it is* my 
Comm ttee would have felt impelled to acquiesce in this view of the case. 
But the industry is, at the moment, so seriously menaced by the fall in 
prices which has resulted from the collapse of the Russian and Continental 
markets for tea that it was considered necessary to make further representa¬ 
tions regarding this duty. 

In view of the urgency of the matter, the Chairman and Vice-Chair¬ 
man of this Association waited upon Sir William Duke on the 24th ultimo, 
and emphasised the inequity of the tax, and I am desired now to put on 
record their main contentions 

(a) That an export tax imposed on tea which is not realising the 

cost of production is, in effect, a tax on the wages of the 
coolies * and, therefore, economically and politically harmful 
This has already been indicated in letters which have appeared 
in the Indian press. 

(b) That the tax is imposed at a fixed rate per lb. irrespective of 

quality. 

It is well-known that the tea produced in the different districts of India 
varies in quality and, consequently, in price. This is illustrated by the fact 
that, of 18,175 chests of tea sold in auction in Calcutta on the 22nd 
February last, the District averages varied from as. 7'3 per lb. for 
Darjeeling teas to as. 3/0 per lb. for tea from the District of Chittagong. 
The uniform duty per lb, represents 3% on the former pricej and 8% on 
the latter; that is to say, the heavier burden falls on the tea which 
is least able to bear it. Then, common leaf teas are at present quoted at 
as. 1/6 per lb. in Calcutta, On this price, the tax is equal to 17%. The*e 
is, it is urged, no equity in such taxation. As more than three-fourths cf 
the tea produced in season 1920 is selling at a loss varying from 3d. to 
per lb. my Committee, therefore, support their representatives in urging 
that the matter of the export duty be reconsidered, and that, if financial 
exigencies render it impossible to abrogate it, its incidence be modified 
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so that no tea exported from Iadia shall be taxed in a percentage on its 
selling price so unfair as the above mentioned. 

In view of the preceding, it is exped ent, in the interests alike of the 
Indian labourer and the employer, to urge the Government of India to 
abrogate the duty and. should this be impossible, at least to modify the 
method of imposing it. A representation in this sense has been cabled 
to the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta, with a request to communicate it 
forthwith to the Government of India, and I am to express the hope that 
you will support the representation on the equities of the case. 

The Committee had noted the terms of this letter. As has been explain¬ 
ed in past proceedings, they recognised that, in view of the budget having 
been adopted by the Indian .Legislature, nothing further could be done 
towards having the burden imposed by the export duty removed for the 
current year; but they hoped it would be possible to put such a convincing 
case in favour of the removal of the duty before the Fiscal Commission to sit 
next cold weather, that there would be ’ every hope of having it withdrawn. 
The suggestion made by the London Association that the method of imposing 
the duty might equitably be modified was in line with the views expressed 
by the Committee at their meeting on 12th April, 1921, when, however, they 
stated two great difficulties in the way of a re-airangement of the basis of 
the duty, the principal one of which would be the difficulty of obtaining 
unanimity among producers to the proposal that the duty should be graded 
in accordance with the values of the tea. 

{b ) Exports from Northern India to the United Kingdom.~ The 
London Committee commented on the fact that the total exports 
from Northern India to the United Kingdom during March 
amounted to over 24 million lbs., or 4 million lbs. more than 
the quantity recommended by them as being the maximum which 
the London warehouses could deal with. 

The Committee noted these comments. They had already observed, 
of course, that the exports were in excess of the amount recommended by 
London, but in the absence of any agreement to restrict shipments it had 
not been possible to ensure that this amount should be adhered to. On the 
other hand, the exports during April from Northern India to the United 
Kingdom were less than 14i million lbs. As explained in the proceedings 
of last meeting, the Committee considered that shipments during May 
were hardly likely to reach 20 million lbs. although clearances during this 
month from Chittagong might be large in consequence of the second April 
steamer having been put back until early May. 

Restriction of 1921 crop.— In a letter of 5th May, Messrs. McLeod 
& Co. referred to the outlook for the current year* So far from improving, 
the market for common teas had continued to decline, and they suggested 
that a farther effort should be made to bring the supply of tea down to the 
level of the demand. Assam gardens and a few others capable of making 
good quality tea, were, it was known, not disposed to join in any scheme for 
reducing the crop, but there did not appear to be any reason why a reduc¬ 
tion should not be mutually arranged by concerns in the Sylhet, Caehar, 
Dooars, Chittagong and Ter a i districts, t.e., all districts of North-East 
India exscinding Assam and Darjeeling. To be effective, the reduction would 
have to be at least 30% and the request was made that the Committee 
should consider this proposal with a view to cabling the London Association 
regarding it* Reference was made to the fact that other industries, both in 
Indiu and at home* were taking stringent measures to prevent over*suppty 
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and it was urged that the time had come for the tea industry to adopt a 
similar precedure. 

The Committee discussed this proposal at considerable length. They 
were inclined to think that concerns —particularly those in the districts spe¬ 
cially referred to by Messrs. McLeod and Co.—fully appreciated the neces¬ 
sity for restriction. It was believed that throughout the Surma Valley and 
the Dooars drastic restriction was expected—to a greater extent, that is to 
say, than was indicated by the figures recently collected by the Association, 
putting the estimated reduction at 13 ; 14°4 on the basis of the average produc¬ 
tion for the five years, 1915—1919, inclusive. To some extent this would 
be achieved by finer plucking as it was clear that on this basis only would 
paying prices be obtainable ; and, as regards the Surma Valley the recent 
developments in connection with labour difficulties would probably have a 
material effect on the crop. On the whole, in the circumstances explained, 
and ifl view of the likely objections to a proposal for reduction in the 
districts specified, while leaving others free, the Committee were doubtful as 
to the expediency of suggesting to members a definite agreement on the 
lines proposed. They decided, however, to forward to the Indian Tea 
Association /"London) a copy of Messrs. McLeod and Co.’s letter, together 
with a copy of their reply. 

Restriction of tea.: Output in Non-British countries oi* 
production. —In the proceedings, of the meeting, held on the 12th April 
there was quoted a telegram received by the Director-General of Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence from the British Consular authorities at Peking giving parti¬ 
culars of the position of the tea crop ia China. With a letter, dated 26th 
April, the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence now forwarded copy 
of a memorandum on the estimated tea production in China duriug the cur¬ 
rent year received from His Majesty’s Commercial Counsellor at Shanghai 
in amplification of the above mentioned telegram. The memorandum had 
been readf with interest by the Committee, A copy had been sent to the 
Indian Tea Association (Loudon) ior information, and it was now to be 
recorded. 

The Tea. Cess: Increase of the tea cess .—lathe proceedings of 
the 26th April* there was published copy of a notification by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Department of Commerce, which stated that, in accordance 
with the powers granted under the recent enactment of Act No. I of 1921, 
amending section 3 of the Tea Cess Act of 1903, the rate of the tea cess 
would be 4 annas per 100 lbs. with effect from the 1st May, 1921. A letter, 
dated 28th April, had been received from the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India stating that all tea shipped from South Indian ports from 
the 2nd March up to the end of April was being taxed at the rate of 8 annas 
per 100 lbs—that is to say, the maximum rate leviable under the amending 
Act—and asking that the Committee should take up the matter with Gov¬ 
ernment. The position, of course, so far as Northern India ports were con¬ 
cerned, was that the cess was levied„at the old rate, i pie per lb., op to the 
1st May, and the Committee addressed the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
asking him to be good enough to explain the position to the Collector of 
Customs, Madras; for, as they pointed out, it was undesirable that different 
rates of cess should be in force at d afferent ports during the same period. 
The Collector of Customs* Calcutta* replied on 6th May stating that he bad 
forwarded to the Madras Collector a copy of the orders under which cess 
was collected at Calcutta at the old rate of { pie pet lb. until 30th April* 
and that he had no doubt that, as a result the excess collections would be 
refunded by the Madras Custom House# 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The lntep*Distriot Tennis TournaiVient, 

On Saturday 28th May the High Range beat the Shevaroys at Coimba* 
tore. The following were the scores; — 

Singles. 

Hawkins beat Ryle 
6-5. 6—4 


Pinches beat Dickins. 

6 - 0 , 6 - 0 . 

Doubles. 

Hawkins and Pinches beat Ryle and Dickins. 

6-2, 6-3. 

We are informed that Mundakayam has received a walk over from 
Peermade, the latter district being unable to raise a team. 1 he High 
Range, by virtue of a bye, are now in the finals, and their opponents will be 
the winners of the match, Nilgiris versus Mundakayam. This match it is 
hoped to play at Coimbatore on Monday, 20th June, on which day there is 
to be an Executive Committee Meeting at Head-quarters. 

We append the results of the tournament to-date. 

1st Round, 2nd Round. Semi Finals. Final. 


(1) Shevaroys 

A Bye. 

(2) High Range) 

vs* r 

(3) Anamallais / 

(4) Nilgiris 

vs. 

(5) Wynaad. 


‘ (6) Nilgiri-Wynaad) 
vs* [ 

(7) U. p. A. a i. J 

(8) West Coast ] 

vs* r 

(9) Peermade. * 

(tO) Mundakayam 

A Bye* 


Shevaroys. 


High Range. 


f High Range. 


Nilgiris. 


I Nilgiris. 


U, F. A, S, IA 
w. o. i 


Peermade, 
w. o. 


Mundakayam. 


Mundakayam. 
w, o. 


High Range* 
A Bye, 
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Uganda Rubber. 

According to the Colonial Report for Uganda for the year 1918*19, 
Para rubber i s now well-established* and though several years most 
elapse before the trees on most, estates will reach maturity* the output 
expands yearly, and the crop promises in time to become the principal com¬ 
modity produced on European plantations. The acreage on European 
estates is estimated at 11,255 acres, mainly interplanted with coffee, and the 
exports during the year totalled 253*063 lbs., an advance of 108.336 lbs, on 
those for the preceding twelve months. The respective values of shipments 
duriDg these two periods were computed to be £\ 2*893 and £9,965, Several 
of the more important chiefs have now been attracted to Para Rubber, and 
it is hoped to extend cultivation considerably in the future. Ceara is 
widely planted in native villages, but it is not a remunerative investment, 
and tapping of these trees has almost been suspended. 

The Ceylon Laboui* Commissioner, 

Mr, H. Scoble Nicholson writes in the “Planting Gazette ” under the 
heading ‘‘ South Indian Estates.”— 

“ In the last issue of the “ Planting Gazette ” there appeared, under 
Arantangi and Puducottah Agencies, some Agents 1 reports with 
regard to alleged conditions on some South Indian estates. 
These reports were published inadvertently, having been over¬ 
looked by me, for which I accept responsibility, and have 
addressed my regrets to the U. P. A. S. I. 1 * 

The Planters’ Laboui* Act. 

A Government order says : — Under section 4 of the Madras Planters* 
Labour Act 1903, the Governor-iu-Council is pleased to authorise Mr. 
William Charles Raitt, of Bargiri Estate, Kutta* Coorg, to attest the execution 
of labour contracts. 

South Indian Laboui* fot* Mauritius. 

According to a Ceylon Contemporary, it appears that “while Sir Hes- 
keth Bell, Governor of Mauritius, was in Ceylon he made inquiries with the 
object of obtaining assistance for Mauritius in the matter of recruiting 
labourers in South India, and the result was that very satisfactory arrange* 
ments were made. Sir Hesketh Bell suggests the employment, provisionally, 
as Superintendent of recruiting an officer who has been on the permanent 
staff of the Ceylon Labour Commission, and who is strongly recommended 
by Mr. Scoble Nicholson.” 

One wonders if the Madras Government were consulted in the matter. 

Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory. 

We have to acknowledge a copy of Ferguson's Ceylon Directory for 
1921. (Colombo, the Ceylon Observer LtdU It is a formidable volume of 
over 1,000 pages, which seem to include all the information anyone might 
possibly need regarding the Island and its inhabitants. A feature, not always 
of first rank id publications of this nature, is the excellent index permitting 
a ready reference to the subject it is desired to read up. We, of course, 
are mainly interested in the Plantingand Agricultural Review, an excellently, 
written section on Ceylon's leading industry. This very necessary Directory 
should find a place on the office shelf of all who are interested commercially, 
or otherwise, in Ceylon. 
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The Government Entomologist* 

Mr. Ballard is a rare contributor to these pages, but we hope he will find 
time to follow up his article this week with further notice on Helopeltis and 
other insect pests of planters’ crops. 

If no Rubber was shipped for a year* 

This drastic step, says Tropical Life , need not be taken at once. It 
would do quite as well if the start was made on January 1st next. Our 
friend mentions the want of confidence in all rubber producers, and 
humourously enough goes on to say that, even with prohibition in producing 
countries, illegal tapping and <=h'pments would still go on through sheer 
“ cussedness,” as well as greed, and an incorrigible love in all men (and 
still more in most women) to do a thing merely because you must not, 
will always produce some rubber, but nothmg to trouble about if the Gov* 
ernment and the loyal 99 per cent, work together. When illicit rubber 
does appear, like whisky turned hair-wash in America, the authorities will 
kn^w how to deal with it and—stop t, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents «) 

Assam Labour. 

Dear Sir,—No doubt many of your readers have seen the leading article 
in the Madras Mail of 23rd dealing with the result of the non-co-operation 
movement on Assam Tea Estates. Not only has it resulted there in 
appalling distress among the coolies, but it must also have entailed further 
enormous loss to the estates already hampered by very serious economic 
difficulties* 

We know that the non-co-operation party have a particular eye on 
planting districts, and in same are already at their work of sowing disaffec¬ 
tion; and the suggestion I would accordingly make is that the fall facts of 
what has occurred in Assam, showing both the causes and the results, should 
be made known as widely as possible both in planting districts and in re¬ 
cruiting areas. It should not be difficult, I think, for you to draw up a plain 
statement of the case worded in the simplest language. I have no doubt 
the Publicity Board would assist, if necessary ? I am sure that planters 
would be only too glad to arrange for the d strtbutioa of pamphlets among 
their labour. The cost would be negligible, particularly if regarded as a 
form of insurance, and the results might be valuable. 

Yours faithfully, 

(S’gned) “C” 

[Note by Ed. P. C.—We have this matter under consideration.] 


FOR SALE. 


For fresh Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Economic and Ornamental 
Plants, 


Apply— Curator, 

Government Botanic Gardens, 

OOTACAMUND. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Tennis Tournament. 

We understand that Mundakayam is unable to agree to the date sug» 
gested, viz., 20th inst., for their match with the Nilgiris in the semi-finals. 
At the time of writing we do not know what alternative date is suggested, 
Under the rules, the match must be played on neutral courts on or before 
the 30th June. 

Ceylon Tea, 

According to the Cevlou Chamber of Commerce Weekly Price Current 
dated 16th and 23rd May, 307 lbs. Ceyloof Tea were exported via Tallai* 
manaar to Ayyampet, and 250 lbs, to Tricbinopoly. 

Quality First* 

We recommend to the earnest consideration of Tea planters in this 
country that section of the Indian Tea Association proceedings* published 
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in this issue, under the heading “Restriction of output.” We have consis¬ 
tently backed up the ‘‘Quality First” school from the very beginning of this 
crisis* indeed when the crisis was not actually upon us, but only a menace. 

Coffee Price*. 

We draw attention to the market article on another page. The Coim* 
batore auctions are announced* and will take place at Stanes & Co’s Works 
on 13th and 14th June, and a' the Aoapura Works on 15th and 16tb June. 

Statistics. 

In emphasizirg, as we have all along done, the need for accurate statis¬ 
tics in our industries, we have sinned in good company. At the Rubber 
Growers’ Association Annual Meeting, the Chairman said : — 

“ As regards the statistics of acreages under rubber, we regret that 
much still remains to be done. It is a matter of the first mportance that 
we should be in possession of reliable data in this connection. There are 
no doubt difficulties in obtaining this information, but we should continue 
to urge on Local Governments how vital it is to the industry that this 
matter should be promptly dealt with,” 

Coffee in Malaya. 

Coffee is very fr* qneutly grown with little or no regard to the special 
soil requirements of the plant, resulting in differences of opinion as to the 
suitability of Malaya as a coffee-growing country. One cannot be too care¬ 
ful in the selection of land for this crop. Liberian coffee is best grown 
locally, and good and steady returns have been recorded from lands of a 
peaty nature in the low country A shallow soil* or sandy lands are quite 
unsuitable, as also are water logged sub-soils. Statistics of prices of Liberian 
coffee paid per piknl at Singapore during 1912 to 1916 are as follows : — 


1912 

July to December 

*** 

$36*50 

1913 

January to June 

... 

39’00 to 42*00 

1913 

July to December 


39*00 

1914 

January to June 

... 

39*00 to 39*50 

1914 

July to December 

it* 

24*00 to 39*50 

1915 

January to June 

in 

28*00 to 40*00 

1915 

July to December 

••• 

28*00 to 37*00 

1916 

January to June 


32*00 to 45'CO 

1916 

July to December 


40*00 to 45*00 


Robusta coffee has given very varied results, but on satiable lands 
satisfactory returns have been procnred,— , (Annual Report, P. A, of Malaya 
1920 * 21 *) 
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Gloomy Rubber Outlook. 

A Home paper, early in May, published the following 

When the 25 per cent, restriction of output in the rubber industry was 
agreed upon, optimists were to be found who anticipated the first fruits of 
the policy in the spring of 1921, Unfortunately, various adverse factors 
have conspired to upset these calculations, chief, of course, being the acute 
industrial trouble and the severe slump in trade. Far from showing signs 
of improvement, the position appears to he decidedly the reverse. Stocks 
of the material continue to be augmented week by week, and the total is 
now in the neighbourhood of 70,000 tons. With the demand inactive in all 
directions, the outlook is altogether unpromising. Various suggestions 
have been advanced with the object of easing the situation, but, so far. little 
has emerged to cheer holders. The prospects of the scheme for a 50 per 
cent, reduction of output are none too rosy in view of the opposition which 
has been aroused, while, more recently, the idea of a selling agency has 
once more been discussed. The latest batch of reports clearly indicates 
the difficult times through which the industry is passing, as will be seen 
from the comparison appended. 

1919. 1920. 




Profit. 

Div, 

Prtfit. 

Div, 



£ 

p. c. 

£ 

p. c. 

Cromlix Rubber 


12,524 

25 

8,078 

10 

Gen. Ceylon Rubber 


52,302 

30 

68,657 

Nil 





(loss) 


Golden Hope 


15,080 

25* 

7,872 

Nil 

Gula Kalampong 

,,, 

125,724 

221 

56,111 

7* 

Harpenden 

... 

22,702 

72 

15,844 

n 

Highlands and Lowlands 

*»• 

99,056 

30 

37,712 

Nil 

Kianang Produce 


41,646 

50 

11,114 

Nil 

Laugen (Java) 

M* 

28,297 

15 

13,864 

7* 

Malaysia 

• •• 

22,051 

25 

12,054 

10 

Pegob 

411 

28,619 

35 

38.040 

10 

Siak (Sumatra) 

• « 

7,428 

15 

8,521 

Nil 





(loss) 


Stagbrook Rubber 


11,458 

15* 

25,511 

Nil 

Snngei-Kapar 

... 

32,157 

f 40 

7.595 

Nl 




* And share bonus. 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting, held at the Meppadi 
Club, on 1st June, 1921, at 2 P. m. 

Present— Messrs. C. E. Abbott, H. C. Leslie, T. P. Gauld, W. G. 
Craig» B, M. Bebr, A. D. MacBain, P. A. Naylor* S. H- Powell, and J. A. 
Gwynne, Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors—Dr* J. P. Stallard and C. R. Charsley. 

Proceedings of last meeting were taken as read. 

The Honorary Secretary read his report as follows :— 

ANNUAL REPORT, 1920-21. 

The period covered by this Report is from 1st January, 1920, to 31st 
March, 1921. The alteration in the close of the financial year brings the 
date into line with the financial year of the U, P. A. S. I., and in accor¬ 
dance with the Articles of Association. During the period under review 
there have been eight ordinary General Meetings which have been well atten¬ 
ded. The acreage now subscribing to the Association is Tea 8,958 acres, 
Rubber 116 acres, and Coffee and Pepper 997 acres, 10,071 acres in all, and 
there are two personal members. 

Season and Crops.— The Planting industry has come through an 
anxious time in the past fifteen months with decreased yields, falling prices 
for our produce, and increased costs of production. Losses were inevitable, 
and Estates and Companies have had to find additional capital to carry on. 
The Government of India refused to remove the iniquitous export duty on 
tea although the strongest representations were made to .Government by 
the Indian Tea Association. In the last procee dings of this Association 
it is worthy of note that the Assam Legislative Council passed a resolution 
on the 22nd March to the effect that the Government of Assam rocommen- 
ded strongly to the Governor-General in Council that the export duty on 
Tea be forthwith removed. As you all know the matter of restricting out¬ 
put fell through owing to the lack of unanimity id Ceylon and Northern 
India. 

b Labour. —The supply has been none too plentiful, and our trials 
during the hot weather are always with us. We all realise what great 
benefits would accrue to estates if more coolies could be induced to stay on 
daring April and May, and if those settled in April returned early in June. 
It would seem that all the Enams, free cumblies, rail fares, &c M are of little 
avail as inducements, and It might be worth considering whether such gifts 
should he continued especially during these hard times when every cent of 
expenditure has to be carefully scrutinised. The question of the rates of 
pay is down for discussion at this meeting. 

Labour Laws. —These l&ve been approved of by all the Associations, 
and a Committee to deal with matters arising under these rules was appoint¬ 
ed at the meeting held on 4th October, 1920. 

Incorporation .—This matter is nowin the hands of the Registrar, 
Law (Legislative) Department, and before it can be put through Article No. 

I will require to be amended which can be done now. 
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Local Administration. —Oar Member on the Madras Legislative 
Council has written to say that the matter is in the bands of Government. 
In this connection I have a further proposition to put before you to-day. 

Grain.— ‘It is a matter for regret that the Mysore Government con¬ 
tinues the restriction on the export of rice though the privilege of exporting 
ragi and horsegram is still accorded to merchants in the District under 
permit, 

Tea Cess. —On the recommendations of the Indian Tea Cess Com¬ 
mittee the Government of India, by Act No. I of 1921, raised the cess from £ 
pie per lb. to 8 annas per 100 lbs. The Committee however do not intend 
to levy the maximum of 8 annas at once, but have notified the Indian 
Tea Association that the cess would be increased to 4 annas per 100 lbs. 
from 1st May. 

Roads.— After much correspondence and delay information has been 
received from the President of the District Board that the work of re¬ 
erecting the bridge at the 32nd mile on the Manantoddy-Tellicherry Road 
has been put in hand. 

In conclusion I thank you ail for your support and assistance during 
my tenure of office, and I now ask you to pass the accounts, if found m 
order, and to accept my resignation. 

The accounts were passed, and the cess for the current year was fixed 
at 3 annas per acre. 

Incorporation.— -Mr. C. E. Abbott was elected Chairman of the 
Association, and the Honorary Secretary was directed to inform the 
Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. accordingly so that article 9 may be thereby 
amended. 

Local Administration.— The Honorary Secretary read a letter 
from Mr. J. A. Richardson, M. L. C. in regard to the progress made in 
respect of representations to Government in connection with our having a 
separate District Board for the Wynaad. The Honorary Secretary brought 
a proposal before the meeting that he writes to the Planting Member pro¬ 
posing a United District Board for the different Wynaad Districts, This 
was seconded by Mr. Craig, and after some discussion was carried. 

Ganjam Labour; —Mr. Behr addressed the meeting with regard to 
the control of the administration of this venture, and the following resolu¬ 
tion was put to the meeting, and unanimously carried 

“ This Association is of opinion that, as the Ganjam Labour recruiting 
scheme is being carried on in the interests of, and entirely at the expense 
of, a few private members of the U. P. A. S. I., it should be controlled by 
a Committee formed of those members, and not by the Executive Committee 
of the U. P. A. S. 1.*’ 

Mr. Gwynne was re-elected Honorary Secretary for the ensuing year. 

Messrs. C. E. Abbott and J. A. Gwynne were elected members of the 
General Committee and as delegates to the U. P, A* S. I* meeting at 
Bangalore in August next. 

W tb a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman, 

{ ,, ) J. A. GWVNNE, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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U. P. A. S. I. ANNUAL MEETING, 1921. 


The Annual Meeting will be held at Bangalore, Commencing 
on Monday the 22nd August, 1921. 


PRELIMINARY DRAFT AGENDA. 
Ordinary !. The Chairman's Address. 

Business. 2. Report of the Executive Committee. 

3. Accounts—1st April, 1920 to 31st March, 1921. 

4. Election of Chairman and Auditors. 


Special 

Business. 


THE U. P. A. S. I. 

5. Articles of Association, amendment of Article 6. 

6. Incorporation of District Associations. 

7. Inter*District Sports. 

8. “ Planters’ Chronide.” 

9. South Indian Planters’ Benevolent Fund. 

10. Upasi Buying Agency. 

11. U. P. A. S. I. Rules. 

12. AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS, Etc. 


Legislation. 

13. The Planting Member. 

14. Factory Act. 

15. Labour Laws. 

16. Malabar Tenant’s Improvement Act. 

17. DUTIES Af*D TAXES. 

Communications. 

18. Harbours. 

19. Railways. 

20. Roads. 

21. Shipping. 

LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

22. Director’s Report. 

23. International Labour Conference. 

24. Labour Rules. 

GENERAL. 

25. Rice Issue to coolies on Estates. 

26. Statistics. 

27. Auxiliary Force, India. 

28. Medical, 

TEA. 

29. Restriction of Output, 

3Q. Markets. 

RUBBER. 

31. Restriction of Output. 
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COFFEE. 

32. Weekly cable of Prices. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

33. Report of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting 

Districts. 

34. General Mycologist. 

35. Rubber Mycologist. 

36. BUDGET AND FINANCE. 

37. ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

NoTE.—The above Agenda is nothing but a skeleton, to be filled out 
by Members, and if any item fails to find someone wishing to bring forward 
a resolution under ^ it, unless it refers to unfinished business still before 
the Association, it is liable to be withdrawn from the final Agenda. All 
resolutions and new subjects must reach the Secretary before the 15th 
July, 1921. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

The Yield from Individual Rabbet* Trees, 

I have received the following very interesting letter from a rubber 
planter 

11 1 see in this week's Chronicle that you have given very interesting 
figures regarding the yield from individual trees in an experimental plot of 
coffee, and this has prompted me to give you the following figures, which 
you may publish if you care to do so.” 

“ It is as well to mention that the investigation was made by me 
because of the abnormally high percentage of scrap in my total crop, and 
also because the yield of the estate was poor, and I conceived that a careful 
investigation and census would enable me to discover what was wrong,” 

The field so carefully investigated has for many years given high 
yields per acre. It consists of 61*15 acres, and was planted 20* x 20% in 
1906. It has a south-eastern aspect, and is nowhere steep nor fiat. It has 
received a fair amount of manure and cultivation, and is well grown. 
Thinning out was commenced in 1911, and has proceeded steadily ever 
since, until, at the time of the census, December 1920, it contains only 30 
trees per acre.” 

Hxe figures are as follows; — 


(1) 

Trees yielding latex into the cups 

... 

1428 

... 28% of total 

(2) 

Trees yielding scrap only 

iff 

2605 

... 50% 

do 

(3) 

Trees not yielding anything 

... 

1078 

... 20% 

do 

(4) 

Trees not tapped (treated for brown 





bast on all three segments) 

I*. 

104 

... 2% 

do 


I have long been of the opinion that on many rubber estates 75% of the 
crop is obtained from 25% of the trees, and these figures bear me out. It 
would be of great interest to know the results of a census of the same field, 
and trees taken again, now with the object of finding out whether the same 
individual trees are bad yieiders all the time, or only part of the time. 

It feef interest to compare the figures obtained from a similar sort of 
900809 made at the Rubber Experiment Station* Mcoply, daring the mouths 
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of November and December last year, over 1,266 trees. These figures are 
as follows: - 

(U. Trees yielding scrap only ... 19‘4% ot the total, 

(2'. Trees yielding up to l oz. of latex ... 29'6% do 

(3) . Trees yielding from ] to 1 oz. of latex... 26*8% do 

(4) . Trees yielding from 1 to 2 oz. of latex... 17*9% do 

(5) . Trees yielding from 2 to 3 oz. of latex .. 4T% do 

(6) , Trees yielding over 3 oz. of latex ... 2*2% do 

A census snch as this provides valuable information when thinning out 
is to be done. In the field dealt with by my correspondent, the 2% of trees 
with brown bast and the 20% not yielding anything might be thinned out 
straight away without making any reduction in the cron, provided that none 
of them ever recover enough to be worth the money spent on them. They 
will make room for the better development of the remaining 78% which re- 
turn some yield. When further thinmngout becomes necessary, some of the 
50% which yield scrap only can be removed. 

In this case, however, the trees have already been thinned down to 80 to 
the acre, and the census emphasises the urgent need which exists for work 
to be done on seed selection and plant breeding, so as to endeavour to raise 
a strain of trees which will be, among other things, better yielders. With 
the advent of the Rubber Mycologist, and the establishment of a really fine 
Mycological Station with some land attached to it, where such work can be 
carried out under the immediate and constant supervision of the officer in 
charge, it is hoped to make a start with some work of this sort. Prepara- 
tions are also being made at the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, to do 
some seed selection work this year. 

RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

3—VI—21. Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 


THE SOUTH INDIAN PLiNTERS* BENEYOLENT FUND. 

The new scheme of collection by V. P. P came into force on April 1st 
last, and it is interesting to watch the effect on subscriptions. We propose 
summarising the position month by month from now onwards. Since April 
1st, we are glad to announce three life members, Messrs. S. Bayly, 
W, Morres, and H. Cuthell. The following is a summary of the collections 
for April 1st to date:— 


Planters’ Association. 

No. of Subscribers, 

Amount. 





RS. 

A. 

p 

Anamallai 


18 

tec 

247 

8 

0 

Bababuddin 

... 

•t* 

t*i 


Ul 


Central Travancore 

... 

5 


65 

0 

0 

Coorg 

... 

1 


10 

0 

0 

Kanan Devan 

... 

7 


90 

0 

0 

Mnndakayam 

... 

1 

iff 

20 

0 

0 

Nilgiris 

**• 

4 

Mt 

240 

0 

0 

Nilgiri Wynaad 

... 

1 

§«» 

15 

0 

0 

North Mysore. 

•i* 

see 

M* 




Shevaroys 

... 

«•« 

fit 




South Mysore 

•«* 

8 


100 

0 

0 

South Travancore 

... 

5 

tit 

50 

0 

o 

West Coast 

... 

4 

Ml 

60 

0 

0 

Wynaad 


5 

Ml 

430 

0 

0 


Total 59 1,327 8 0 

tmm are to some extent encouraging, but still leave much to be 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary’s Report No. 21. 


Coimbatore, 

8th Jane, 1921. 


1. Indian Tea Cess.- With reference to item 1 of last week’s Report, 
the Collector of Customs, Madras, has intimated that instructions have 
been issued to the Customs Officers at outports that the rate of cess 
leviable on Tea exported between 2—3—21 and 30—4—21 is only a quarter 
of a pie per lb., and that any amounts collected in excess should be 
refunded. 


2. Cochin Harbour Committee .—The Government of Madras 
have requested the Collector of Malabar to reassemble the ad hoc Commit* 
tee, and ask them to prepare a schedule of rates calculated to give a return 
of about Rs. 2/* per ton, and to say whether they are prepared for the early 
introduction of the Cochin Port Trust Bill, and whether they would advis e 
the constitution of Cochin into a separate Port, and the crediting of all 
dues levied in respect of ships calling at Cochin to a single fund, to be 
entitled the Cochin Port Fund, and the withdrawal, as far as Cochin is 
concerned, of the arrangement under which payment of dues at any one 
Port on the West Coast frees the vessel for a period from payment of all 
dues at any other Port on the same coast. Doubts have been expressed 
in responsible quarters as to the possibility of keeping the bar open by dredg¬ 
ing alone. The Government have, therefore, arranged for experimental 
dredging operations to be conducted with the aid of the dredger ‘‘Munnar.* 1 
This experiment is in progress, and will be completed in 1922, so that if it 
proves successful it will be possible to proceed with the dredging of the 
larger channel in 1923. 

As it was not expected that the Committee would be reassembled, the 
President, last year, asked us not to press the proposed substitution of Mr. 
j,A. Richardson, M. L. C. vice Mr. H. Waddington, resigned, as our 
representative on the Committee, and consequently we have no member on 
it at the moment. The President has been asked to reconsider the non 
nation of Mr. J. A, Richardson, M. L. C. 

3. Upasi Buying Agency,— Last week circulars regarding this were 
sent to all members of the U. P, A. S. I. and to all Planters In Sooth India* 
Replies have already been received from 20 planters who wish to join the 
Agency, and I hope next week to be able to report the minimum number of 
members necessary to start business has been obtained. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary, 
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DISEASES OF HEYEA BRASILIENSIS. 

The following note is taken from the Annual Report for 1920*21 of the 
Planters’ Association of Malaya 

Duting the past year no new diseases of Hevea have been recorded in 
Malaya, but some of those previously recorded, more particularly root 
d seases in some districts, threaten to assume serious proportions. It 
behoves all those interested in the rubber industry to see that much greater 
attention is paid to the young plantations than was given to many of the 
older ones. The chief source of the most dangerous diseases, that is root 
diseases, is unquestionably buried, and decaying timber, which even yet is 
left far too long in yonng clearings. Although the list of known species of 
fungi which live as parasites of Hevea is already a formidable one, there is 
little doubt that other species of fungi will in the future attack Hevea . 
Farther, some of those which are at present weak parasites may and pro¬ 
bably will increase in virulence, e.g., Dlplodia . At the present time it 
would be a wise policy, where tbe financial position permits of the expendi¬ 
ture, to utilise any surplus labour free from tapping, etc., to deal with pests 
and diseases in a thorough manner. 

There is a general tendency for losses due to diseases to increase year by 
year, and the past year is no exception. Much of this loss could have been 
avoided by a more liberal allowance in dealing with diseases in the past. 
The fact is seldom realised that careful attention to pests and diseases is 
a form of insurance which goes far towards ensuring the permanency of 
estates as successful revenue producing propositions. It seems strange that 
directors who will cheerfully pay one to three per cent for insurance of 
buildings, still refuse even one-tenth per cent on pests and diseases, to en¬ 
sure as far as possible the permanency of the estate. 

Although the area planted with Hevea in Malaya now exceeds 
1 1000,000 acres, no serious insect pests have yet attacked the tree. 

The following short synopsis may not be ont of place 
Root Diseases* 

Vstulina Zonata ,—Although there is nothing to add to last year’s 
Report under this heading as far as investigations are concerned, yet the 
fact that this disease is a serious menace, especially in some of the older 
areas* needs emphasising. Clean clearing at tbe start, followed by a more 
efficient estate sanitation in general, will do much to minimise the attacks 
of Ustulina Zonata. Many of the older areas are now so severely attacked 
by this fungus that no remedial measures can be carried out, and re-plant¬ 
ing m the near future will have to be considered.' These remarks apply to 
root diseases in general. 

Femes pseudo -/« rreus .—Tbis fungus, owing to the insidious nature of 
its incidence, is equally as dangerous as the preceding one* The fungus 
spreads chiefly by contact, first from jungle stumps and later from one affect¬ 
ed Hevea tree to another. When Hevea trees show evidence of attack by 
this fungus they are beyond effective treatment, and therefore prevention 
rather than care should be aimed at. Clean clearing is the most effective 
method of prevention. 
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Fomes lignosus.— This is perhaps best known as a serious disease in 
young clearings, but it has assumed very serious proportions on estates of 
nine years old and upwards in a few districts. It is most difficult to eradi¬ 
cate completely from peaty lands where the water level is high, and from 
low lying flat lands where the soil is a loam overlying a wet stiff clay sub¬ 
soil. The elimination of the fungus from young clearings can only be 
achieved by removal of all buried timber to a depth of at least two feet. 

Sphaerostible repens .—Usually this fungus only appears on old trees 
growing in more or less water-logged areas, where the soil is sour. Efficient 
drainage, increasing the aeration of the soil, is the most effective measure of 
control In no case has this disease assumed really serious proportions. 

Fomes lamocensis, (Hytnenochocte noxia) This species of Fomes 
is not nearly so prevalent as the two species previously mentioned. Young 
trees are rarely attacked. The fungus Is distinguished by a brown or black 
mycelium on the roots> to which are attached small stones, etc. The spread 
is by contact, generally probably facilitated by root wounding. This also 
applies to other root diseases, especially Ustulina zonata . 

Stem and branch diseases (Ustulina zonata)-~ Although th is is 
dealt with under root diseases it must also be considered here. Entry to 
the aerial portions of the tree is frequently affected through a carelessly 
pruned branch, or a wind break. Trees attacked high up the stem in this 
way quickly succumb by breaking off at the affected point during heavy 
rain or high winds. Twenty cents spent on pruning and tarring is a cheap, 
effective measure. 

Diplodia (Die*back )-This is a selective wound parasite, and for¬ 
tunately lacks virulence. Usually, affected trees, especially in older areas, 
occur in more or less well marked groups ; dying back from the tips of the 
topmost branches rapidly extending downwards is a well marked feature. 
Even the biggest Hevea trees are quickly killed by this fungus once it 
becomes firmly established, 

Corticium Salmonicolgr (Pink Disease.)—In general this disease 
only becomes serious in those parts of the Peninsula where the rainfall is 
heavy, although sporadic attacks occur from time to time throughout the 
rubber-growing areas. Prompt attention is necessary if rapid spread is to 
be avoided* Extreme vigilance is necessary to control this disease as the 
spores are air-borne* If prompt attention is given to new cases, pollarding 
of trees will be unnecessary. 

Sfh^eronema fimbriatum. (Mouldy Rot of the Tapped Surf act.)— 
This is perhaps the worst disease of Hevea cortex which has yet appeared 
in Malaya, Recently cases have been recorded for the first time in the 
State of Johore- There is little doubt that the migration of tappkg coolies 
is the chief means of spreading this disease from one district to another* 

The fungus is so virulent in its attack, and spreads so quickly from tree 
to tree, that the disease, unless checked by prompt measures at the start» 
quickly assumes the character of an epidemic, and complete cessation of 
tapping areas may then be necessary for a considerable time. The control 
of this disease is much more difficult in closely planted than in widely 
planted areas. Recent investigations have shown that weather conditions 
Cannot be rel ed upon to check the spread of this disease. There is always 
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the probability that the disease will spread to areas in States where yet it is 
not recorded, A sharp lookout should therefore be kept on estates which 
are at present free from this disease. 

Black Stripe Canker, (Phytophthora sp,)— As with pink disease! 
climatic conditions, especially as applied to rainfall, are the most important 
factors in the virulence and rapid spread of this disease* During the past 
year this disease has appeared on several estates which were previously free 
from it. 

Patch Canker ( PhytoplitJma $p.)— Although not so nearly so 
wide spread as the preceding, there is evidence to show that this disease is 
extending to areas previously unaffected. 

BROWN Bast. “Alihough this 4 ‘disease” was not commented on at 
length in last year’s Report, there is no doubt that the number of trees 
affected with this disease is gradually being added to. The industry awaits 
a definite pronouncement of the cause and cure of this disease. 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 25th May, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London). 
—Letters, dated 21st and 28th April and 5th May from the Indian Tea 
Association (London) were before the Committee for disposal. The 
principal subjects dealt with in these letters were 

(a) The Home Income Tax Act, 1918: Section 43—In the 
proceedings of 12th April it was mentioned that a test case 
was being arranged by the Indian Tea Association (London), 
the Rubber Growers’ Association, the Ceylon Association in 
London, and the S mth Indian Association in London, for the 
purpose of settling whether section 43 of the Act of 1918 is 
still in force. Tne section gives relief in respect of diminution 
of profits or gains due directly or indirectly to the war, so long 
as the section is continued in force by any subsequent enact¬ 
ment, and there was some doubt as to whether, in point of 
fact, the section bad been thus continued. 

In the letter of 2Stb April, it was stated that the special case had been 
beard, and that judgment had been reserved. On that day, however, the 
question had been under discussion in the House of Commons, when the 
following resolution had been adopted, namely : — 

Resolved that r* 

(«) Sections 43 and 44 of the Income Tax Act, 1918* shall be deemed 
not to have continued in* force as respects the year 1920-21. 

The London Association commented that, if this resolution were eon* 
Sneed when the discussion on the Finance Bill took place, it would seem to 
close the matter to the disadvantage of the industry. 
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The General Committee noted the position, and directed that the papers 
should be recorded. 

(6). The Indian Homeward Bill of Lading.— Ia the proceedings 
of the same meeting—12th April—reference was made to a 
meeting, in London, of representatives of Associations con* 
cerned in the Indian Trade, when it was decided to ask the 
Imperial Shipping Committee to arrange a conference between 
shipowners, bankers and traders, to agree on a form of bill of 
lading for the Indian homeward trade; to advocate the intro¬ 
duction of legislation on the lines of the 11 Harter” Act; and 
to press for the abolition of freight rebates. It was now 
stated, in the letter of 28th April, that a deputation from the 
various Associations represented at the meeting referred to 
would shortly wait on the Imperial Shipping Committee, and 
that Mr. J. D. Niramo would then represent the Association. 

{(?) Restriction of output.— With the letter of 5fh May there 
was forwarded, for information, copy of a letter addressed by 
the President of the Ceylon Association in London to various 
Associations in Ceylon, representing forcibly the advantages 
which had followed on the restricted production and better 
manufacture of tea in Ceylon, The London Association sugges¬ 
ted that this might be brought to the notice of members, and 
they commented on the striking fact that Ceylon tea which, in 
the years prior to the war, consistently averaged about \d to 
id per lb. over the average for Indian tea, should now be 
realising as much as 6 id more than the Indian average. The 
letter from the President of the Ceylon Association was as 
follows 

The course of the market for Ceylon teas, during the last few months, 
has fully justified the attitude adopted by ray Association with regard to 
quality as opposed to quantity, in their recommendations which were sent 
out on October 14th, 1920, and January 4th, 1921. Whereas in December 
last the price of Ceylon tea and of Indian tea at the weekly London sales was 
practically the same, the excess in price of Ceylon over India has steadily 
increased month by month, until last week we saw a difference between 
the two averages of ao less than 6jd. per lb. This is due to the fact that 
the change of method has more rapidly operated in the case of Ceylon than 
was possible with India, which is still selling its 1920 crops, made when 
market conditions were very different to what they are at present. The 
Ceylon teas which have arrived in this country for some time past have a 
distinctive character, and they command a market which is independent of 
the quantity or quality of teas from other countries. As long as this distinc¬ 
tive character is kept by careful plucking and manufacture, so long is there 
every prospect of the price keeping at a level which under present conditions 
is remunerative. My Association, therefore, hopes that In spite of possible 
temptation to produce a larger quantity at the expense of quality, such a 
procedure will not be embarked on by any section of producers in Ceylon. 
Such a course would be suicidal to the individual and harmful to the 
industry as a whole. If exports are limited to about 160,000,000 as has 
been expected, of which rather over 100,000,000 may be expected to come 
to this country, the weekly offerings will continue, as they are at present* in 
tbe neighbourhood of 20,000 paakagea jwr week. Snob a quantity, if of 
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desirable quality, as it should be, will find its own market, and will be 
absorbed at satisfactory prices, 

I have addressed similar letters to the Chairman of the Ceylon Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and the Planters’ Association of Ceylon, and no doubt, in 
consultation with them, you will consider the advisability of circularising 
the various members of the Associations in Ceylon, or giving publicity to it 
in the press, should it be desired. 

I would mention that the press on this side have not been communica¬ 
ted with, bnt a draft has been seen by the Chairman of the Indian Tea 
Association, who expresses full approval 

The Committee noted the terms of this letter with much interest. They 
realised that the fact that the Indian teas now offering at home were from last 
season’s crop, while the Ceylon teas were of more recent growth and manu¬ 
facture* no doubt had something to do with the large difference between the 
comparative prices obtainable. They believed that Indian concerns gene¬ 
rally in the new season were making a point of liner plucking, and were 
paying particular attention to manufacture. 

Labour Difficulties.— The position in connection with labour diffi¬ 
culties has been very closely watched by the Committee during the past few 
weeks, and they have had a number of special meetings to discuss the 
developments that have taken place from time to time. In addition, the 
Chairman visited Sylhet and, later, Asansol (the visit to the latter place 
being in connection with the outbreak of cholera there among returning 
cooHes) while at the request of the Committee Mr. R. Langford James, 
M. L. c., visited Shillong with Mr. H, B. Fox, M. L. c»» Chairman of the 
Surma Valley Branch, to discuss matters with His Excellency the Governor 
of Assam. The Committee have throughout been in close touch with the 
various branch and district Associations; they considered it desirable to 
convene an urgent meeting of Calcutta members of the Association on 20th 
May, when the position was reviewed in detail and when the Chairman 
explained the result of his visit to Sylhet, and Mr. Langford James reported 
with regard to his interview with the Governor of Assam. 

The Indian Income Tax Act, 1918 ; Liability for deduction of income 
tax from employees* salaries* and for the submission of the annual return 
under Section 16."-This matter wap referred to at some length in the 
proceedings of last meeting, when it was arranged, iq the circumstances 
then detailed, to issue, to agency houses with interests in the Dooars, 
copies of a letter, suggested by the Association’s solicitors, which nrgbt 
be addressed to the Deputy Commissioner, Jalpaiguri. At the tune 
the information of the Committee was that the local enquiry proposed 
in connection with the suggested revision of the Act had beep postponed, 
but it had sinoe transpired that this enquiry was being proceeded with, and 
it was accordingly arranged that the Vice-Chairman should, on behalf of the 
Association* attend a meeting of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Ben¬ 
gal-Chamber of Commerce to discuss the points lobe brought forward* 
He h ad since reported that fee had done so, and that be hs4 explained the 
palais arising out of the recant correspondence with the Deputy Comm is- 
steaer; It head not beea thought* however? by the Sab-CQmmktee, that these 
were stiefe astooa.ll for any a mendm ent of the Act* On new further dis- 
mssmf the while qaeatioo* tbe Committee decided to suggest fa the C^afc* 
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man of the Dooars Planters’ Association that he should arrange an interview 
with the Deputy Commissioner, to discuss the whole question of procedure. 

Condition of tea packages.-* In the proceedings of the 15th March 
it was stated that the Secretary, Calcutta Liners’ Conference, forwarded 
extract of a letter from the London Secretaries to the Conference, in which 
they drew attention to the fact that considerable claims had to be met in 
London for damages in consequence of the very inferior packages and 
cases in which tea was being shipped. As then decided, the Association had 
requested the Conference to provide particulars and details of consignments 
which were noticeably inferior in character and stoutness of packing. 

A letter in reply, dated 19th May, had now been received from the 
Secretary, Calcutta Liners’ Conference, with which was forwarded a letter 
from one of the Lines giving information of the kind asked for, and urging 
that all old wooden chests should be either cross-hooped or gunnied. The 
Secretary was directed to thank the Conference for the trouble taken in the 
matter, and to state that meantime the Committee considered that a certain 
amount of the evil was due to the fact that, in many cases, chests that were 
being shipped were balances of stocks obtained daring the war, when it was 
a matter of difficulty to maintain the usual standard of chest. When these 
stocks had been worked off, it was hoped that there would be less occas on 
to complain of chests being shipped in a frail condition. Farther parti¬ 
culars expected from the London Secretaries to the Conference were to be 
awaited, 


MARKET REPORTS. 

Messrs. T. H. Allan & Co., in their report, dated 4th May, give the fol 
lowing figures of offerings of coffee in auction : - 



27th April 

3rd May 

Offered 


offered. 

sold. 

since 1st Jan 

East Indias 

... 5,114 

3,696 

19,175 

Nairobi 

... 3,711 

2,061 

16,636 

Uganda 

... 1.767 

407 

9.145 

Costa Rica 

.. 2,949 

3,224 

61,522 

Other Milds 

... 1,732 

104 

33,714 

Braz'l 

... 3,t>22 

... 

10,768 

Robusta 

... ... 

... 

1,098 

Tanganyika 

... 1,243 

697 

2*397 


Last week* the report says, aithoagh very fall rates were paid for a few 
choice parcels, the demand generally was slower, and in some cases prices 
were slightly in buyers 1 favour. Yesterday anything really good was well 
competed for at firm prices; the lower grades were slow, but the sales made 
showed no change in values. 

By the fdlowfng mail* Messrs* Leslie & Anderson report a farther slack- 
tog off in demand. The tone of the market at auctions they say was dis- 
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tinctly poor* and values lower except for the finest grades of Costa Rica and 
East India Coffees taken by the Home Trade. 

Locally we are told a sudden demand has arisen and business has been 
done at up to 52/8 ex bags for good coloured coffee. The demand is largely 
speculative, and is not expected to continue, The Coimbatore auctions have 
been fixed for 13th to 16th June. 


The following is a selection of prices in auction early in May: — 


Mark. Ex. 
Elephant Talliar 


No. 1, 

No, 2. 

No. 3. 

PB. 

T. 

8*96/6 

• M 

17*89/6 

23 78 

16*67 

4*89/6 

5*58/6 

Mangalore 



16*91/6 

9*81 

2*58/6 

4*85/6 

3*56/6 

Valparai 2S N 

• • 

34* N 

39*83 *6 

23*76 

11* N. 

7’63 

Adderley 18T28 

Mysore. 

ft#* 

64*105 

5190 

8*70 

10* N. 

11*67 

Sanderson K 


• ft# 

134*100 

50*85 

11*71 

23 92 

3666/6 

Cullaly H 
Dataypore 

) 

Ml 

20*120 

53*104 

39*85 

11*125 

13*76/6 

Mockett 

Utolallu 

f 

• ft • 

55*137 '6 

106*119 

52*94 

27*150 

20*82/6 

Artberwully 


Ml 

39*110 

3*87 

9*75 

4 103 

3*68/6 

L. Chininhalli 

*»• 

40*106/6 

32*91/6 

8*76 

8*98/6 

6*65 

Horikhan 


• M 

29 109/6 

37*89 

25*78/6 

6*100/6 

6*65 

MB. Honey vale 

• *• 

47 109 

f 20*90/6 
( 21*90 

22*75 

9*98 

8*63 

HC K 



33*112 

26*89 

9*86 

5 108/6 

4*60 

H DD 


Mt 

74T00 

72*85 

21*78 

20 91 

14*75 

Cannon M 


*•» 

26*144 

27*128/6 

10*98 

5*157 

4*76 

„ B 


• tv 

28 124 

65*121/6 

48*97 

11*152 

12*76/6 

Mockett S & L 

«• 

20*116/6 > 
28*116 * 

26*95 

6*75 

14* N. 

10*67/6 

PH & Co. J1 
Santawerry j 


• M 

20*132 

18*133 

28*112/6 

4*75/6 

6*141 

4*76/6 

Coorg. 

T Huvinakadu 
Nairobi. 

• ♦a 

24*100 % 

3491/6 

6*71/6 

5*94 

4*62 

Best Selected 


121 

100/6 

85 

121 

55 


Tea. 

The market for medium and fine grades continued steady, and there 
was a moderate to good demand. Common grades were very difficult to 
move, and further declines had to be accepted to effect sales, 


Rubber. 

In the midst of the gloom it is satisfactory to note In mail week the in¬ 
crease in deliveries. Imports were 1,746 tons, deliveries 1,312 tons. Stock 
69,158 tons. From this it will be seen that stocks increased in spite of the 
increased deliveries. We have come down to this, that although stocks 
increase* the fact that they do not expand by quite so much as usual is 
hailed with satisfaction. 
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THE COMPETITION FOR EiBOUR. 

It is generally admitted on all sides this year that labour is moving 
much more freely than usual, and although, of course, there will always be 
a few estates whose Kanganies are late in gomg up, others who are actnallv 
short and some with a moderate quota, most of the planters we have come 
in contact with report that labour has come in very well indeed* and they 
are to a large extent satisfied with the numbers they have. We tried some 
two weeks back to point out the folly of taking it for granted that a good 
year means permanent plenty, and drew attention to the warnings in the 
press of other Tamil labour using countries of the competition ahead. We 
trust* too, that planters did not miss the note we published recently, from 
which it would appear that Mauritius is to be added to the number of those 
who look upon South India as the happy hunting ground wherein they 
may delve for that much sought after commodity, labour, It is not generally, 
and certainly not sufficiently, realised that when we talk of competition by 
the Straits and Ceylon we include the lesser fry such as Barmah, the Kolar 
Gold Fields, and certain British Colonies which also have organisations in 
South India, or at least recruit in the same fields as the South Indian plan¬ 
ter, and when we see the advent of further competitors suoh as Mauritius, 
one wonders naturally enough where it is all going to end. 

We are accustomed to say in a general way that competition is an 
excellent thing. It stimulates production, tends to reduce costs at both 
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ends, and is generally looked upon as a healthy sign* No one thinks for a 
moment of saying a word against a healthy rivalry in practically every walk 
of life, but the time arrives when a healthy rivalry may become a fight for 
life, a throat cutting affair, and unfortunately it is only then that the 
competitors realise how unfit they are for the contest, how egregiously 
they have committed the folly of not preparing for the struggle beforehand. 
In the matter of labour this has been particularly noticeable right down 
through the years of the last century, and it has led to legislation of a 
kind which engenders ill feeling between employers and employed as well as 
between employers themselves, (even among the employed) particularly when 
the question of emigration enters into the matter. When it is a question 
of making laws for the protection of either employed or employers in the 
confines of one’s own boundaries, no doubt every community gets the legis¬ 
lation it needs or deserves in the long run, but legislation to control the 
subjects of another country is a different matter. Immigrants do not always 
come into a country because they like it, they come largely by force of 
circumstances, and in the case of the Tamil labourer by persuasion, so that 
in cases of this nature it is inherent in the country of origin to lay down 
such terms as it thinks fit, under which it will allow its surplus population 
to emigrate. The new Indian Emigration Act recognises this principle in 
forbidding the emigration of artisans, and in insisting on the country of 
adoption providing the means of studying the welfare of immigrants by the 
appointment of a special officer usually known as a ** Protector of Immi¬ 
grants,” or some such significant title. This is all to the good, since, jn spite 
of what we have said, we have experienced in the au te recent past examples 
of law-making in neighbouring countries which it would seem ought to have 
received closer attenfc'on from the Indian authorities than they did at the 
time. Ths signs are not wanting that all this is changing, aDd in the near 
future, certainly with the revival of those industries like Tea and Rubber 
which give employment to such a large number of Tamil coolies, we shall 
see in operat on a more settled policy, a firmer control, and an insistence on 
better conditions ail round by the Governments of this country in general, 
and of the Madras Presidency in particular. * 

We have always agreed in these columns with the policy of ** liberty 
of the subject” which is the cry of modern democracy in this matter of emi¬ 
gration. We have agreed, too, that the Ceylon Labour Commission and the 
Straits organisations, among others, do not directly recruit labour m S. 
India* Their statements to this effect are of course by way pf being a 
quibble, but the fact remains that these organisations are there only to 
assist and finance the Kanganies, who are sent over ^ith a license to recruit. 
It is the question of control of these recruiters that requires study, since 
it is by no means a difficult matter for anyone to obtain a license, and 
possibly the most undesirable characters hold them. If this is not so, the 
system permits of undesirable characters handing over innocent people to 
the licensed recruiter, and above all it permits absconding Kanganies from 
South Indian Estates to join a Ceylon or Straits Maistry, and thus lose him¬ 
self in either of these two countries. Even with a reciprocating arrange¬ 
ment, it is extremely difficult to trace cases of this nature, and there is no 
doubt considerable loss yearly to South Indian Estates from such abscond¬ 
ing Kanganies. 

Labour in the F. M. S. is controlled, or rather the recruiting of Tamil 
labour for the F. M. S. is controlled, by what is known as tbe Indian 
Immigration Committee. This Committee makes roles for the guidance of 
planters and others in their dealings with the Controller of Labour. In 
another part of this issue we reprint from the F. M. Government Gazette 
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of May 20tb, the rules rtade by this Committee under a section of “ The 
Labour Code 1912 ” superseding the rules r ablished in 1912» under which 
the Committee have until now worked. It wilt be seen that ordtuai: ; the 
whole question turns on Kangany licenses which, presumably, are issued only 
to persons authorised by the Deputy Controller of Labour at Penang to 
recruit.^ This is most exeeilent, and judging by the other rules, this person 
is sufficiently controlled to prevent any unauthorised recruiting. Once the 
Kangany arrives in India however? control ceases to all intents and purposes, 
and he is not only a free man, he is a free man armed, armed too with a 
formidable weapon ‘‘the license”— 7 a document quite capable on the one band 
of persuading the innocent cooly that its possessor is some one only once 
removed from God, and on the other of opening up for the South Indian 
Estate Maistry or cooly who wishes to evade his debt a path to what he 
considers to be freedom. The fact that, in spite of control by license such 
things can and do frequently happen makes ail the more pernicious the rule 
1 ( b ) which we will repeat here. After saying that free or assisted tickets 
for bona fide labourers and their families may be issued on behalf of the 
Committee at Madras and Negapatam by the Depot Superintendent or 
Agent to holders of Kangany licenses, the rule adds that such tickets may 
be issued ;— 

“ To all labourers and their families who have not been recruited 
by any Kangany , but present themselves at the Government 
Depots at Negapatam and Madras and promise to work in the 
Straits Settlements. Federated Malay States, Johore, Kedah, 
Perlis or Kelantan.” 

The italics are otirs. It is only a question of time for this rule to 
become known throughout the length and breadth of South India, and when 
that happens, the control of our Maistries will become even more difficult 
than it now is. We have spoken of dishonest Ma'stries; such a rule as this 
is an invitation to dishonesty, it removes the lock on the door which hitherto 
kept honest men from succumbing to temptation, The Labour Department 
has for long fought against the wiles of the professional recruiter, and with 
this rule another formidable competitor is added to the lists. 

The odds are becoming more and more against us 1 


UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA, 

Coimbatore, 15th June, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 22. 

1. Railway Charges on Goods.— Under instructions of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, the. following resolution of the Nilgiri Planters* Association 
has been submitted to the Railway Board with a request that some con¬ 
cession may be granted in respect of the surcharge ou Plantation Goods 

“That this Association requests the U. P* A. S. I. to approach the 
Railway Board with a view to obtaining the same concession for 
“ Plantation Goods ” aarried over the Indian Railways as is the 
case for food stuffs, firewood and fodder, which are not subject 
to the surcharge of 0/2/6 in the rupee. 1 Plantation Goods 1 to 
include all packing materials, manures, tools and machinery 
usually used in agriculture, also all consignments of tea.” 

On the advice of the Chairman, a copy was sent to the South Indian 
Railway with a request to the Traffic Manager to give the subject bis 
careful consideration, and to ask if that railway could make any con¬ 
cession as suggested in the above resolution. 
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2. UPASI Buying Agency.— To date, 62 planters have sent in 
their applications for membership to the Agency. At least 100 are required 
before an actual start can be made. 

3. Dock Charges.— The South Indian Association have replied to 
the letter sent them, as referred to in Report No. 18, Item 5, saying:—“The 
London Dock Charges have a^eady received the attention of this Associa¬ 
tion in conjunction w.th the Indian Tea Association, and it is feared that, 
at the present moment, there is very little chance of any further reduction 
in the charges and dues levied by the Port of London Authorities. The 
matter, however, will not be lost sight of.** 

4. Income tax, United Kingdom.— In continuation of Item 2, 
Report No. 20, the South Indian Association have forwarded copies of a 
circular to all members giving the finding of the Commissioners in the Test 
Case, They express their opinion that Section 43 of the Income Tax Act 
1918 is continued in force for the year in respect of which the Company’s 
application was made. The S. I. A. ha^e also forwarded a copy of a 
Memorandum* which is to be passed on to Members of Parliament with 
whom members are acquainted, asking them to oppose the clauses in the 
Finance Bill dealing with Sections 43 and 44 and Rule 3 Misc. Rules, 
Schedule D* Income Tax Act, 1918. Copies of the above are being 
published in this week’s ** Planters’ Chroniale ” for information. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK* Acting Secretary. 


INCOME TAX ACT, 1918-Sections 43 & 44. 

With reference to para 4 of the Secretary’s Report published in this 
week’s issue, the following is a copy of the Circular and Memorandum, 
mentioned in the Report, which have been issued by the South Indian 
Association in London :— 

London, 17th May, 1921. 

TO ALL MEMBERS. 

Dear Sir(s),—For your information I append copy of the judgment 
delivered on the 10th May by the General Commissioners of Taxes for the 
City of London in the case of the Meppadi Wynaad Tea Co.* Ltd . 
v. C. F. Baker {Inspector of Taxes) 

“ The Commissioners, having regard to the provisos of Section 
14 (2) of the Finance Act, 1920, and the absence from the list of 
enactments repealed contained in the 4th Schedule of that Act 
of Section 43 of the Income Tax Act, 1918* are of opinion that 
such last*mentioned Section is continued in force for the year in 
respect of which the application is made.” 

The Inspector of Taxes expressed dissatisfaction with the above 
decision, and is requesting that a case be stated. 

It has been suggested that steps should be taken to- secure opposition 
to the clauses in the Finance Bill dealing with Sections 43 8c 44 and Rule 
3 Misc. Rules, Schedule D, Income Tax Act, 1918* The enclosed Memo¬ 
randum has been prepared* and I am to recommend that Members should 
forward a copy of this to those Members of Parliament with whom they are 
personally acqnainted? requesting their assistance and active co-operation in 
this important matter. The Committee coosider this coarse to be preferable 
to a general circular to Members of Parliament from the Association. 

Further copies of the Memorandum caa? be obtained on application. 

Yours faithfully,. 

W. H. PEASE, Secretary, 

Soitth Indian Association in London. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Finance Bill, 1921. 

The following Ways and Means Resolutions passed in the House o£ 
Commons on 25th April, 1921, deal with matters of paramount importance 
to the general body of tax-payers 

1, That Sections forty-three and forty-four of the Income Tax Act, 

1918, shall be deemed not to have been continued in force as 
respects the year 1920-21. 

2. That paragraph (1) of Rule 3 of the Miscellaneous Rules applicable 

to Schedule D shall not apply, and shall be deemed never to 
have applied, in any case where the person charged has con¬ 
tinued to carry on throughout the year of assessment the trade, 
profession, employment, or vocation in respect of which the 
assessment was made. 

With regard to Resolution (1), Sections 43 and 44 dealt with relief 
applicable to cases in which, owing to circumstances directly or indirectly 
attributable to the war, the profits of the year of assessment fell short of the 
sum assessed. Whatever may have been the intention of Parliament when 
the Finance Bill of 1920 was under debate, it is contended that the Finance 
Act, 1920, as finally passed, did not deprive the tax-payer of the benefit or 


these Sections. 

With regard to the second resolution, Rule 3 Misc. Rules Schedule 
D embodies relief first introduced in 1842, whereby a person charged under 
Schedule D who ceases to carry on the trade, or dies or becomes 11 bankrupt 
before the end of the year of assessment or front any other specific cause 
is deprived of or loses the profits ** is entitled to relief from the Income Tax 
Assessment of that particular year. This provision was never under debate 
in Parliament in 1920, but the Government now propose? by legislating in 
the Finance Act 1921, to so limit this relief for 1920-21 that it does not apply 
to cases of continuing ownership, thereby virtually depriving the tax-payer 
retrospectively of a statutory right which has been in existence far many 
years. The effect of the resolution is to change the words in the Rule —■ or 
from any other specific cause** to ** and from any other specific cause, 

Such retrospective legislation as now proposed is inequitable, un¬ 
desirable, and quite contrary to recognised principles, and will inevitably 
create an atmosphere of uncertainly in commercial circles. 

Trade and industry are to-day in a critical condition, and it is known 
that there has been wide recourse to borrowing in order to pay taxation 
this year and, therefore, it is most unjust that reliefs hitherto given should 
now be withdrawn ; farther, it must be borne in mind that it was in general 
contemplation during the debates on the Finance Bill 1920 , that futare 
assessments would? in accordance with the implied intention of the Chan¬ 
cellor, follow the recommendations of the Royal Commission on income 
Tax and be based on a single year; this would of itself have anoraea 
relief partially, if not wholly, equivalent to that under Sections 43 and 


above referred to. 

The recent abandonment of the Revenue Bill, which P£C> v ^cdfot 
assessments for 1922-23 and onwards being based profits of tte 

preceding year, deprives the tax-payers of a relief to which they would fa 
been entitled, and, in addition. Excess Profits Dnty is being removed at a 
time and in such a manner as to prevent many businesses setting oft 
deficiencies, resulting from the present depression in trade, which ey 
were reasonably and legitimately entitled to rely on to reduce their habit ty 
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for duty oo profits, a considerable portion of which was earned prior to 
the commencement of the war. 

It ia urged, therefore, that the clauses in the Finance Bill incorporating 
the above resolutions should be strenuously opposed, as, in the present 
state of commerce and industry, which is to-day over-burdened with heavy 
taxation, it is imperative that the tax-payer should be granted generous 
measures of relief. 

Indian Tea Association (London), 

South Indian Association in London. 

17th May, 1921. 


LABOUR CODE. 

Recruiting Licenses. 

The following rules made by the Indian Immigration Committee under 
161 (ii) (a) of '* The Labour Code, 1912 ” appear in the F, M. S. Govern¬ 
ment Gazette of May 20 

1. Free or assisted tickets for bona fide labourers and tbeir families 
may be issued on behalf of the Indian Immigration Committee in Negapa- 
tam by the Snperintendent of the Emigration Depot, and in Madras by the 
Emigration Agent 

(a) to all holders of Kangani licenses issued on the authority of the 
Committee; 

(b) to all labourers and their families who have not been recruited by 
any Kangani, but present themselves at the Government Depots at Nega- 
patam and Madras, and promise to work in the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Job ore, Kedah, Perlis or Kelantan, 

2. Kangani licenses authorising a Kangani to recruit labour for a 
particular estate may be obtained only from the Deputy Controller of 
Labour, Penang. 

3. Every Kangani license shall show the amount of commission 
payable for each labourer recruited, and the wages payable to labourers to 
be recruited, and shall stipulate that nothing shall be recovered from any 
labourer for expenses incurred on bis behalf or advance made to him 
previous to his arrival at the place of employment. 

4. (i) The Controller or Deputy Controller of Labour may refuse to 
issue Kangani licenses, and may cancel licenses previously issued for ao 
employer. — 

(а) who has been convicted of an offence against the provisions of 
‘‘ The Labour Code, 1912”; 

(б) whose assessment under Chapter XIII of the Labour Code for 
any quarter has not been paid at the expiration of six months from the date 
of i ^eipt of the assessment notice; 

(c) who has failed to observe the conditions set forth on Kangani 
licenses previously issued to him. 

(ii) The Controller or Deputy Controller may, in addition, cancel or 
suspend any such licenses for any reason that be thinks fit, provided that 
suspension is reported by him to the Indian Immigration Committee at 
their next meeting. 

(iii) An employer who is dissatisfied with the decision of the Control¬ 
ler or Deputy Controller under clanse (i) and clause (ii) hereof may appeal 
to and appear personally before the Indian Immigration Committee, whose 
decision in the matter shall be final. 
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(iv) The Controller or Deputy Controller may in exceptional circum¬ 
stances extend any license beyond the period for which it was issued. 

5. The Controller or Deputy Controller of Labour may refuse to issue 
a Kangani license to a Kangani whom he considers to be unsuitable, *hnd 
may cancel the license of any Kangani on reasonable proof of misconduct. 

6. No Kangani license will be granted to any applicant who appears 
to be under the age of 21 years. 

The rules published as Notification No. 3325 in the Gazette, dated the 
20th December, 1912, are hereby cancelled. 


PINK DISEASE IN MALAYA. 

Since 1912, Pink Disease, due to the fungus corticium salmonicolor, has 
been the cause of more or less anxiety to many managers of rubt r estates 
in many parts of the Malay Peninsula,tsays the Malayan T in and Rubber 
Journal . In 1914 when the Department of Agriculture, F. M. S. published 
its Bulletin No. 21, by Brooks and Sharpies, the writers therein stated that 
** at the present time it is the disease that requires the greatest amount 
of attention in many districts. We have seen several estates in which 10 
per cent. c p the trees were affected, and in a few neglected plantations 
no less th^u 25 per cent, were attacked.” In an article by the same writers 
contribute * to the International Rubber Congress, Batavia, 1914, it is 
-stated that “ the most serious affection of rubber trees in Malaya at the 
present time is Pink Disease, of which there has been a considerable in¬ 
crease during the last eighteen months. The disease is most prevalent in 
certain districts, intervening tracts of country being almost free from it.” 

Though since 1914 14 Pink Disease " has perhaps lost its pre-eminent 
•position amongst the diseases to which Hevea Braziiiensis is liable, yet in 
many districts it has called for considerable care and attention on the part 
of the managements of estates to keep it under control. Generally speaking, 
it has been those districts having a particularly heavy rainfall, or at least, 
continuous spells of rainy weather, where Pink Disease has given most 
trouble, and as example of such districts we might mention South Perak, 
(Sangkai-Trolak) and Taiping districts. In such districts the disease has 
occurred with intermittent severity, and on some estates the trees ba^e been 
permanently damaged and weakened in vitality by these attacks. 

While the selling price of rubber was sufficient to allow a working, if 
mot a great profit, such a matter as the proper care and attention to the 
treatment, both prophylactic and therapeutic, of Pink Disease was possible, 
and most European-managed estates carried it out more or less properly. 
Oriental owners of estates, too, generally did their best to suppress this 
disease, and where any were negligent in attending to this matter (and this 
was comparatively restricted to the very small native properties) the officers 
of the Department of Agriculture, with the help of the 41 Pests Enact¬ 
ment,” were able to compel the remiss owners to carry out the proper treat¬ 
ment. 

At the present time, however, the whole condition of the rubber-pro¬ 
ducing industry has undergone a change due to the depression in the rubber 
market, and what a management of a rubber estate could afford to do when 
it could sell its product for a dollar a pound, and make a profit of sixty cents 
a»pound, may be absolutely impossible when the selling price of rubber is 
reduced to thirty cents, and managements are selling at a loss of several 
cents a pound, especially where the management has no-—or but little— 
reserve capital or funds placed to reserve from profits to fall back on, to 
compensate for the loss on the sales of rubber. 
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Owing to this depression in the rubber market, many small rubber pro¬ 
perties (principally native-owned) have been abandoned during the last" 
few months, and there are many others belonging to private individuals 
(both Eurooean and Oriental) and small syndicates where the owners 
have not the necessary funds at the present time to keep their pro¬ 
perties in a proper sanitary condition. 'Many such owners have stop¬ 
ped weeding, and? where the trees are in tapping, have stopped practi¬ 
cally all work on the properties except tapping and those other duties 
connected with the manufacture of the rubber. The discontinuance o£ 
weeding> the allowing of lalang to become established in the soil 
and the areas of younger rubber trees to become covered with blukar 
and secondary growth? affect adversely? in the main degree? the owner of the 
property only. Failure to attend to diseases and pests? which is also included 
in the abandonment of areas planted with Hevea? has, or at least, can 
have, however, a more spreading effect, so that not only is the owner of the 
abandoned property adversely affected, but the diseases may spread 
from such property to surrounding estates? so that huge areas may suffer in 
consequence. 

This complete or partial abandonment of areas planted with* rubber 
trees is not, therefore, merely a private matter affecting tne owner of the 
abandoned land only, but is a matter affecting the public welfare and the 
rubber industry as a whole. It appears [that Pink Disease is the disease 
which could cause most trouble in this way, affected abandoned estates 
becoming breeding grounds for the causative fungus? and thus act as a. 
continuous source of infection for the trees in the surrounding districts. 
The treatment of cases in the surrounding districts would be never-ending, 
for a continuous supply of spores would be maintained from the abandoned 
area. 

At the annual meeting of the P A. M.* held at Kuala Lumpur on the 
19th of May. this matter was brought ur- and it was stated that there was 
“ a serious spread of Pink Disease north of Selangor and in Lower Perak. 
Pink fungus was increasing to an alarming scale especially in native hold¬ 
ings which had been abandoned, or were making a living from hand to 
mouth? and this was a serious menace to the planting industry.” The 
seriousness of this matter cannot be minimised, espec ally at the present 
time. The rubber-growing industry has sufficient worries and troubles 
now over the depressed state of the market, without running any risk of 
adding to its afflictions, and it does not take much comprehension to 
appreciate fnlly the possibilities of an epidemic of Pink Disease under the 
present existing cond tions. 

Unfortunately, the method of coping with this menace is not as easy* 
as might appear on the surface. In the past, the inspectors of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture were able to serve notices on those owners or managers 
of estate who refused to carry out the requisite measures for combating 
Pink Disease, and in the event of a non-compliance with these instructions, 
the matter became punishable under the “ Pests Enactment.” Now, 
however, in many cases? such a procedure would be of little avail. 
In the case of abandoned estates the owner has no money to pay coolies- 
to carry out the work of treating Pink Disease? neither could he pay any 
fine inflicted by the magistrate for failing to carry out the work. Still, the 
most important point would not be the punishment of the offender, bat the 
eradication of the disease, and the imprisonment of the owner in Feu of his 
pay.ng the fine would be useless. 
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The fact remains that areas planted with rubber are being abandoned, 
and the proper care of such areas, so that they do not become a menace 
and a source of danger to other estates, has to be considered, Unfortu¬ 
nately, the inspectorial staff of the Department of Agriculture is sadly 
deficient in number. We understand that the Department is attempting 
to find the locations of areas of rubber planted lands which have been 
abandoned, together with an estimate of their acreage, with the view of 
being in a position to keep such areas under special supervision, and thus 
to be in a position to deal with any outbreak of Pink Disease which may 
occur on them. Whether or not the owner of such abandoned land will 
be responsible for the payment of any work carried out on his land by the 
officers of the Department of Agriculture, or at their instigation, we do not 
know. Still* it is impossible to get money from people who have none, and 
therefore, it would seem that in many cases, and particularly so in the 
ca 3 e of the very small native holdings, the Government itself will have to 
meet such expenditure. 


PLANTING PROGRESS 

We recently read in the columns of a local contemporary that one of 
Malaya’s veteran (retired) rubber planters, during an interview granted on 
the occasion of a very recent visit to this country, expressed his disappoint¬ 
ment at the lack of progress made by the rubber-growing community during 
the past few years. This is, indeed, a sorry indictment against the present 
generation of planters, and not the less humiliating for being true, for, 
although one can easi ' .onceive of factors which may palliate “ outside” 
criticism, a criticism c . mating from one so intimately connected with 
Malayan rubber-planting cannot but be regarded as deserved. However, 
without making any undue claim to abnormal perspicacity, we are happy in 
being able to find such excellent and weighty confirmation of the views so 
repeatedly expressed in these columns. 

Only as recently as the March 31 last, in our remarks upon “Scientific 
Planting.” we expressly deplored the stagnation of planting activities during 
the past few years; so that the opinions of this old-time Manager and 
Visiting Agent do not occasion us any surprise. His condemnation of, inter 
alia , modern planting distances is, in our opinion, a justifiable reproof to 
the present lack of application of that scientific knowledge which 
is more abundant and more available now than it was in the “ good 
old days” -with which we are so unfavourably* compared. (Moreover, 
the greater scientific knowledge and its availability now as compared 
with former days makes present apathy the more culpable). There is, of 
course, no certain knowledge that the former generation of planters would 
have utilised to greater advantage our present scientific knowledge of rub¬ 
ber questions had it been available in th&r day; though it must be admitted 
that they made the very best of their '‘rule-of-thumb” methods. They, how¬ 
ever, realised that such methods were only makeshift ones, which would 
some day cede to definite scientific principles; whilst present planters, even 
though in possession of that superior scientific knowledge which the “old 
school” could only anticipate, have failed, and still fail, to show ^Vgus 
of improvement.” 

It has been suggested that the Assistants of to-day are not so well train* 
ed as of yore, and perhaps this is true. Certainly “the social round” occupies 
a greater proportion of the Assistant’s curriculum to-day than it did twenty 
years ago, though this may be but one of the penalties of the march in local 
$ivffisation> and to 1 a large extent is beyond the modern ojan’s control. 
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Another cause to which the lack of progress is attributed is that “some 
of the visiting agents in this country now could hardly be called good, cap¬ 
able and experienced planters," We are aware that the question of visit¬ 
ing agents is rather a vexed one? and that it might reasonably be considered 
beyond any but first-hand criticism ; but it seems obvious to us that only a 
very strong conviction, based upon certain knowledge, could have evoked 
such a statement from such a source. Naturally, if the teachings of science 
are to be disregarded in favour of the advice of inexperienced and inexpert 
visiting agents, progress becomes not merely difficult, but impossible. 
Argued on these lines, however, the actual planter is less blameworthy for 
lack of progress than the system which condemns him to carry out his duties 
in a manner which generally has nothing more to recommend it than the 
whim of the V. A.: and we are confident that we are voicing the sentiments 
of the planting community in general in stating that, before true progress 
can be expected, improvements will have to be effected in “ the system,** 
Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal , 


TEA IN AUSTRALIA, 

It will be remembered that towards the middle of last year urgent re¬ 
presentations were made to the Commonwealth Government with a view to 
the re-imposition of an embargo upon the importation of foreign-grown teas. 

In August last, the Commonwealth Government replied that the question 
of giving preference to Ceylon and Indian teas would receive consideration 
in connection with the tariff proposals which were due to come before Parlia¬ 
ment at an early date. 

Nothing further was heard for some months, and in December last the 
Ceylon Government, at the request of the Chamber of Commerce, made 
further representations on the subject. However, no satisfaction was 
obtained, and the Rt. Hon. Mr, William M. Hughes, the Premier of 
Australia, when he passed through Colombo quite recently, declined to make 
any statement with reference to the matter. 

It must be pointed out that, when the representations for a re-imposition 
of the embargo upon Java and other foreign-grown teas was first mooted, the 
tea industry in this country was passing through an almost unprecedented 
period of depression. Although very large quantities of cheap Java teas are 
being still imported into Australia, there is now an increasingly, strong de¬ 
mand in that country for well-manufactured teas of good quality from 
Ceylon. 

In view of the announcement made a few days ago that the Common¬ 
wealth Parliament had begun the consideration in detail of the various items 
of the highly protective new tariff, the subject has, very naturally, once 
again come to the fore. 

The Times of Ceylon learns, from a Ceylon man who has quite recent¬ 
ly returned from Australia, that, in view of the improved position of the tea 
market, there is very little likelihood that the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment will consider the imposition of a preferential tariff on tea for the 
benefit of Indian and Ceylon producers. # * Such a step,** our informant 
declared, “ would be dead against the Commonwealth Government’s policy 
of a cheap breakfast table. 5 * 

At the same time it was pointed out that* provided Ceylon continues to 
pay close attention to manufacture, there is every reason to hope that the 
Australian demand for teas of good quality will continue* It is true that, 
the beginning of the year, Australia had on hand huge stocks of tea, but 
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these stocks have been now practically exhausted. The shipments to Austra¬ 
lasia to date this year amount only to 7,500,000 lbs » as against 12,750,000 
lbs. for the corresponding period of last year. It is obvious, therefore, that 
Australian importers have considerable leeway to make up, and it is be¬ 
coming apparent that there is a shortage of Ceylon tea in Australia at the 
moment. 

As the Australian blenders aim at a distinctive Ceylon standard, there 
is likely to be a constant demand for good quality tea with the Ceylon 
flavour, which neither Java nor India will be able to meet. 

Another hopeful factor is that Australia has now recovered, to a very 
considerable extent, from the financial embarrassments with which she was 
faced early in the year. These troubles were largely due to the over-buy¬ 
ing which took place some six or eight months ago. Most of the Australian 
wool and wheat has been now sold and, in consequence, there has been 
an improvement in business generally. 

The teas now coming forward from Java are, generally speaking, well 
made, bat they lack the distinctive Ceylon flavour. Java teas are being 
landed ia Australia at anything from four pence to six pence cheaper than 
Ceylons. but there is no reason why local producers should be unduly 
alarmed at this, for, the cheaper it is possible for Australian buyers to obtain 
Java teas, the higher will be the price which they will be able to pay for 
Ceylons. For instance, if Java tea can be purchased at eleven pence, the 
Australian buyers will be prepared to pay, say, 1/6 for Ceyloiftea, with 
which to make a satisfactory blend. 

The outlook is distinctly hopeful, but if the Ceylon producers return 
to old time slipshod methods of manufacture the effect upon the Australian 
market will be inevitably disastrous.—^ 44 Times of Ceylon,”) 

IMPERIAL TEA PRODUCTION. 

Under the significative but hardly pithy title of “The production of tea 
in the Empire and its relation to the trade of the world/* Mr. A. S. Judge, 
lately Chief Collector of Customs in Burma, contributes to the current 
“Bulletin of the Imperial Institute/’ a readable and patently informed arti¬ 
cle of over 30 pages on a subject which is of absorbing interest to readers 
in this col my. From a picturesque survey of the spread of tea-drinking 
historically considered he passes to a comprehensive review of pro¬ 
duction in all the countries of the world where the cultivation and 
manufacture of tea now rest upon an organized basis, and thence to a com¬ 
parative examination of the world’s markets, the present position and 
future prospects of Imperial enterprise in developing the tea trade 
being naturally his main ground of concern. Mr. Judge appears to have 
spared no pains in familiarizing himself with the facts of his subject, and 
shows himself an adept not only at marshalling these in their logical 
sequence, but in summarizing his comments thereupon in a fashion far 
more suggestive of the practical business mind than of the hidebound 
and academic viewpoint by which private enterprise is so frequently ob¬ 
structed and discouraged when permanent officials presume to lay down 
rules and regulations for the proper conduct of commerce. We should like 
for instance to draw the attention of the Indian and Ceylon Governments 
to Mr. Judge’s views as expressed in the concluding paragraph of his article: 
“There is no question regarding the soundness and ultimate prosperity of 
the tea industries of India and Ceylon; the immediate outlook for many 
estates is however very critical. An industry which supports at least 
3 000,000 workers and their dependents in the two countries mentioned 
above is certainly 4eserving of sympathetic treatment by the local author!- 
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ties.” The story as outlined by Mr. Judge of the development of the Indian 
and Ceylon tea industry during the last half century, from the period in fact 
in which China and Japan produced practically all the tea consumed in 
the worldi is one with which Ceylon readers will find it interesting to fami¬ 
liarize themselves if they are not already aware of the facts. The Indian 
industry had already experienced its first slump by 1870, from which it 
was then but just emerging. Native cultivators in Java were experimenting 
with the product in small patches, but large plantations with properly 
equipped factories were altogether unknown. Formosa was an unknown 
quantity, and Ceylon was given over to coffee. India contributed exactly 
5 per cent to the world’s tea trade of some 300,000,000 lbs. The United 
Kingdom consumed 40 per cent, of the total, the United States 20 per 
cent, and Russia most of the balance. Twenty years later, with a world 
production of nearly 500.000,000, lbs., the United Kingdom’s consumption 
percentage was stationary, that of the United States had sunk to 17 per 
cent., and new markets, apart from Russia, were consuming over 40 per 
cent* By 1900, with a total of nearly 600,000,000, the United States con¬ 
sumption bad dropped a little lower still, other percentages being practically 
stationary. During these two periods the stath <cs of production showed 
surprising developments. By 1890 the Indian i stry,witb a planted area 
of 350,000 acres, was seriously endangering China’s monopoly, and the 
industry in Java had made some progress, by far the greatest relative 
advance‘however taking place in Ceylon, where in twelve years 200,000 
acres of coffee had been converted into tea plantations. It should be 
noted that the export trade of Formosa and Japan was also developed 
during this period. Planting extension in India and Ceylon continued 
rapidly through the ’nineties, the difference in the new acreage in the two 
countries being only 10,000, while in Java there was also much activity. 
The second big slump, just before the close of the century, Mr, Judge im¬ 
putes to over-production arising frotq the competition between Ceylon and, 
India. The outlook brightened however in 1905*6, by which time new" 
outlets had been found, and China tea practically driven from British mar¬ 
kets. Mr. Judge gives credit to Ceylon for having weathered the storm 
more successfully than India owing to our local industry being more com¬ 
pact and better organized, though it is said that the average yield per acre 
was at that period much greater in Ceylon than India (a condition that 
no longer obtains). It is also suggested that Colombo’s accessibility as 
a port of call and virtues as a jumping-off point in the quest for new mar¬ 
kets gave this colony a further advantage. Mr, Judge makes no men¬ 
tion of the fact that in the crisis still existing Ceylon has for a second 
time taken the lead of India in grappling with adverse conditions. It is 
possible that his views were actually penned before this fact had become 
apparent* nevertheless it has been for some months generally recognised by 
the Indian trade. This fact may or may not be imputed to the same 
alleged advantages, though one of these, the difference in yield per acre, 
does not now exist. It is finally not surprising that Mr, Judge should regard 
the present slump as considerably more serious than that of the/nineties, 
the heavy stocks even now remaining and the continued absence of a 
demand from Russia constituting its'*gravest features. In this connection 
one or two warnings sounded by him are worth noting. There is firstly the 
fact of Java’s growing competition, notably in the Australian market. It is 
just possible that the chagrin with which Brazilian rubber magnates have 
for years past viewed the results of the import of Hevea seed into Ceylon 
and Malaya may be repeated in the future in the case of Ceylon and Indian 
tea traders who were privy to the export to Java during the present century 
of Ceylon tea seed* the total imports from India alone amounting to 2,00$ 
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tons between 1900 and 1919. The good results even now accruing from 
the care given by the Dutch planters to the plotting and terracing of their 
estates, with the resulting conservation of humus and saving in manure 
unusual in Ceylon* are favourably commented on. It is of interest more¬ 
over to learn that the Brazilian growers of “mate ** are seeking, not without 
success, for new markets for their produce in North America and Europe, 
This beverage hardly appears palatable from the description g*ven, but the 
same might have been said of the first tea which found favour in the 
English market, “first brewed in a cask and drawn off like beer, a tax of Is. 
6d. being levied on each gallon.'* It certainly seems advisable that the 
movement to popularize “ mate’* outside its native habitat should be 
watched by those interested in tea.—(“Times of Ceylon.”) 


THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. 

Amelioration and Improvement of Land Manuring. 

This is the tenth article of th : s important series by a well-known agri¬ 
culturist, appearing in “The Planter,” 

The next class of artificial manures which we have to consider is that 
known as the phosphatic. It is stated that practically all the clay lands* 
and especially where a high standard of agriculture is maintained* require 
the addition of phosphatic forms of manure. The principal sources of these 
phosphatic manures are bones, superphosphate of lime and basic slag. 

Bones have been used as a manure for a considerable length of time. 
Eventually it was found that such excellent results followed from their use 
as a manure that at the beginning of the 19th century a very great demand 
for that form of manure was made by the agriculturists of England. Indeed 
the demand became so great that the various accumulations of bones in 
various parts of the world had to be drawn upon to satisfy It. It is stated 
that in 1822 Germany exported to England no less than 33,000 tons of 
bones Not the slightest sense of delicacy was shown as to the source of 
these supplies of bones, and Liebig, the great German chemist, who had 
made valuable researches into the composition of bones, and from re¬ 
searches was able to appreciate the value of bone and bone derivatives as 
manures, wrote as follows 

“ England is robbing all other countries of the conditions of their 
fertility. Already in her eagerness for bones, she has turned up the battle¬ 
fields of Leipzig, of Waterloo and of the Crimea; already from the cata¬ 
combs of Sicily she has carried away the skeletons of many successive 
generations. Annually she removes ffom the stores of other countries to 
her own, the manurial equivalent of three million and a half of men, whom 
she takes from ns the means of supporting, and squanders down her sewers 
to the sea. Like a vampire she hangs upon the neck of Europe, nay, of the 
entire world, and sucks the heart-blood from nations, without a thought of 
justice towards them, without a shadow of lasting advantage for herself. 

Though other sources of phosphatic manures have since been found 
other than bones, there is still a great demand for bones. At one time the 
bones collected from the above mentioned sources were merely broken up 
into smaller pieces (“half inch,” “quarter inch,” or bone meal) in bone 
grinding works and straightaway added to the soil. The smaller the 
particles in which the bone manure is added to the soil the quicker its 
manurial action. It has been found that on well cultivated soils, half-inch 
bones takei on an average, about seven years for their complete disinte- 
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gration. This disintegration is brought about by “ weathering,” Bones 
have the following average percentage composition 


Moisture 

... 8*38 

Organic matter ... 

... 31*12 

Calcium phosphate 

... 49*45 

Calcium carbonate 

... 9*56 

Calcium sulphate 
Alkaline salts 

trace 

Silica .. 

... 1*51 


The calcium phosphate (Ca 3 P 2 O fi ) in the bones, the source of the 
phosphoric acid, is insoluble, and must therefore be changed in composition 
to a soluble form before it can be of any service as a manure. This is 
brought about by the slight acidity of the water in the soil, due to the pre¬ 
sence of nitric acid and carbon dioxide in solution, through the agency of 
which the insoluble calcium phosphate (Ca 3 P 2 O* is changed into such 
phosphates as dihydrogen calcium phosphate Ca H 4 P 2 0 8 1, or calcium 
superphosphate and dicalcium hydrogen phosphate ( Ca$ H 2 P 2 0 8 1 both of 
which are soluble more are less in the water of the soil. 

Now-a*days, bones are sent to factories where they are carefully sorted, 
those suitable for cutlery and for glue making being picked out before the 
remainder are put into the grinding mill and reduced to bone meal. All 
fatty matter is removed from the bones by either steaming at a low pressure 
or by treating with benzene which dissolves out all grease. The residues 
left after all the nitrogenous matter has been extracted from the hard bones 
as gelatine or glue are crushed to a fine powder and sold as “steamed bone 
flour.*’ 

When bones are treated with sulphuric acid, amongst the chemical 
actions which take place* the calcium phosphate in the bones is concerted 
into calcium superphosphate. 

Ca 3 P 2 0„ 2H 2 S0 4 2 Ca S 0 4 Ca H 4 P 2 O s 

calcium sulphuric calcium calcium 
phosphate acid sulphate or superphos- 

gypsum phate 

which is soluble. The resulting mass is known as bone superphosphate and 
as a manure is beneficial for most crops and supplies the land with soluble 
phosphoric acid and a small quantity of nitrogen. 

The discovery of the process of manufacturing superphosphates from 
the natural occurring rock phosphates by Lawes has been one of the greatest 
events in the foundation of the artificial fertiliser industry. Phosphates 
occur in rocks in a crystallised form as apatite and a noncrystallised form 
as phosphorite. Apatite is of two kinds, the green from Canada and red 
from Norway. Canad : an apatite contains from 70-90% of calcium phos¬ 
phate combined wilh calcium fluoride. The Norwegian apatite contains 
about 78% oLcalcium phosphate combined with calcium chloride, and is 
preferable to the Canadian on account of its greater solubility. 

Phosphorites occur in most countries. Uncrystallised forms of cal¬ 
cium phosphate are found in Cambridgeshire and neighbouring counties as 
w Coprolites”. These are brown or greyish nodules* and are said to he the 
fossil dung of extinct animals. These contain nearly 60% of calcium phos¬ 
phate. As these various forms of calcium phosphate occur in nature, they 
have very little fertilising value. When, however, they are ground to a fine 
powder and treated with a requisite amount of sulphuric acid, an action 
takes place similar to that when bones are treated with sulphuric acid the 
resulting substance being a mixture of soluble calcium superphosphates 
and calcium sulphate. This mixture is the commercial calcium super- 
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phosphate or superphosphate of lime. The calcium superphosphate is not 
separated from the calcium sulphate, the latter not only being non¬ 
harmful, but also possesses some fertilising value. It is estimated that in 
the few years preceding the late war the world’s annual production of this 
artificial manure was about ten million tons. 

For commercial purposes it has been found convenient to have a stan¬ 
dard by which to adjudge the value of the various grades of superphosphate. 
The amount of soluble phosphate is determined by analysis as Pi 0 5 (phos¬ 
phoric oxide) and from that the amount of calcium phosphate Ca 3 (Po*^ is 
calculated. It must be remembered that such results are merely conven¬ 
tional as the superphosphate contains neither phosphoric oxide (P 2 On) nor 
calcium phosphate Ca a (Po±) 2 , 

The effects of a phosphatic manure on plant growth are that it favours 
root development in the early stages of the growth and that it hastens 
maturity in the latex stages. Such manures also increase the feeding value of 
fodder crops. From the horticultural point of view superphosphates are 
valuable for inducing hard growth in plants which are becoming too sappy* 

Basic slag which has come into importance during the last twenty 
years as a manure is a by-product in the manufacture of steel from pig- 
iron which contains considerable quantities of phosphorus. Basic slag 
was formerly called basic cinder or Thomas’ phosphate powder. In the 
manufacture of steel it is highly desirable to remove the phosphorus, and 
this is done by blowing air through the molten mass of iron to which lime 
has been added. The phosphorus is thus oxidised to phosphoric acid, and 
this in turn combines with the lime forming phosphate of lime, in which 
form it is withdrawn as a slag. The slag is then ground to a powder, and 
this is applied to the soil. When basic slag was first obtained as a slag 
from the Bessemer process for making steel (1879) its fertilising properties 
were not recognised. It was not until 1884 when John Wrightson made 
his experiments that agriculturists became aware df its manurial properties. 

As in the case of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia as sources of 
nitrogen as a manure, so in the case of superphosphate of I me and basic 
slag, the agriculturist has to weigh carefully the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of each form of phosphate giving manure. The superphosphate 
undoubtedly, is more rapid in its action than basic slag, and hence for 
immediate manurial effects the superphosphate is to be preferred. Still, 
if the agriculturist is far seeing enough this objection to basic slag can be 
largely overcome* During the longer period the insoluble phosphate of the 
slag will be acted upon by the natural solvents of the soil, and so a consi¬ 
derable proportion of the phosphoric acid will be available when the plants 
require it. 

From other points of view it would seem that basic slag is preferable 
to superphosphate of lime in many cases. For grass lands, especially where 
the land has been under pasture for several years, the basic slag gives 
excellent results. This is probably due to the presence of considerable 
quantities of acids in the soil formed by the decomposition of the vegetable 
matter, which act upon the basic slag, thus quickly liberating a large 
portion of the phosphate and rendering it available as a plant food. Basic 
slag further produces excellent result where there Is any tendency to 
sourness in the soil. In such a case as this, superphosphate, being an acid 
substance, would only increase* the natural acidity of the soil, but 
basic slag being alkaline, tends to counteract that acidity. For roots, 
potatoes, hops and other short season crops superphosphate is usually better 
than basic slag, though which plants of the order Cruciferae which are lia¬ 
ble to be affected by the disease known as 11 Finger and Toe”, 41 Anbury,” or 
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“ Clubraot” basic slag might be preferable unless an addition of lime is also 
made with the superphosphate. 

We have now reached the last of the artificial fertilisers we wish to con¬ 
sider. viz. % the potassic fertilisers. These fertilisers have not been so 
much used as nitrates and superphosphates. The system of agriculture by 
which the straw has been returned to the soil as a manure, has tended to 
keep the potash on the farm. The straw contains a large proportion of the 
potassium taken up by the plant while the grain and the meat of the cattle 
raised contain much of the phosphates. With root crops, however, which 
require large quantities of potassic plant food* it is necessary to add 
potassic manures to the soil. 

Practically all the potassium yielding forms of artificial manures have 
come from Germany, where the mines at Stassfurt and Leopoldshall con¬ 
tain huge deposits of potassium compounds, principally as “ sylvine ’* 
(potassium chloride. KC1), as “carnallite ”—a double chloride of potas¬ 
sium and magnesium (KC1, MgCl 2 , 6H 2 0) and as a mixed sulphate 
in “Kainite’* (K 2 SO*, MgS0 4 , MgCl 2 , 6H 2 O/. As far as is known 
there are no other deposits of these salts of any economic importance 
existing elsewhere. The increase in the use of these potassium salts as 
manures has been remarkable. Before the war nearly ten million tons per 
annum of the crude salts were sold mainly for agricultural purposes. 

The main effects of potash on plants are three in number. It facilitates 
either the production or translocation of the sugars and the starches from 
the leaves. Thus it will be obvioqs of what great value such a form of 
manure must be to root crops like sugar beet, mangolds and potatoes. The 
straw of cereal crops grown on soils possessing a sufficient supply of potas¬ 
sium will be stiff and strong and thus less liable to be “laid” by the wind or 
storms. Further plants grown on soils containing a shortage of potassidm 
salts are very liable to become diseased, especially during unfavourable 
seasons. Grass growing on soils in which the supply of potassium is limited 
becomes very susceptible to attacks by the fungus Epichloe. 

Wood ashes contain from 5-15% of potash, the ashes from the leaves 
and young twigs containing more than those from the older stems and 
branches. The wood ashes may be used as a manure as they are, or 
the potassium carbonate, which is the principal potassium constituent of 
the ashes, may be changed into potassium nitrate by mixing the ashes with 
organic matter and lime. During the decomposition of the organic matter 
nitric acid is formed which combines with the lime forming calcium nitrate. 
This calcium nitrate or nitrate of lime in turn is acted on by the 
potassium carbonate resulting in tbe production of potassium nitrate. The 
whole mixture forms an excellent manure. 
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WEATHERING THE STORM. 

We have often enough referred in these pages to the fact that it is 
seldom our three main industries are adversely affected at the same time 
on the home markets, and although all are sharing in the general depression 
it is only with one of them to-day that we are particularly anxiously con¬ 
cerned—Rubber. Coffee, after a spell of really bad markets during the 
war, gave excellent returns until this season when, although much lower 
prices are the rule, the position, in view of the fall in the rupee is not abnor¬ 
mally bad. Tea* of course* has had a very trying time, and we join in the 
general relief at the t stronger demand evidenced recently, and which we can 
bnt hope will be maintained if not strengthened as time goes on. The Rub¬ 
ber Market, on the other hand, continues to give rise to various schemes 
hy which it is hoped to improve the price of the commodity* and most 
of these centre round the question of “ to tap or not to tap.** A correspon¬ 
dent of the India Rubber Journal is in favour of direct action, and advo¬ 
cates that shareholders either by writing or in person at Company 
meetings* should press urou Boards of Directors the necessity of ceas¬ 
ing to tap for a period. This, of course* is nothing new* but what 
is of interest is the varying reasons given by planters and others who 
urge this policy. They fall mainly into two groups; one, relying upon 
the old tag of supply and demand, is convinced that the only relief for 
a largely over-s forked market is to cease supplies until stocks are ex 
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hausted, or nearly so, the other coquetting with the idea that the 
market is in the hands o£ a few dealers or some form of cornering combine 
which is keeping prices down. The argument of the latter school contains 
some sound points. They say, for example that, even though stocks in 
London are 75,000 tons, this represents only 5 months supplies on a con¬ 
sumption yearly of 300,000 tons. If this were so and there were no stocks 
in consumers* hands a 3 months supply would not be enough to cause the 
present abnormal depression. They do not admit that stocks in consumers’ 
hands are as large as is made out. Naturally, a factory short of the raw 
material is not going to bleat about it, and certainly we have seen, parti¬ 
cularly in the American Press, obviously inspired articles by ‘‘Our special 
Commissioner” who has seen millions of tyres—at least six months supply— 
stored up, not to mention a further 3 months stock of the raw material. 
This form of “bear” movement is a common one, of course, and there is 
much to be said for those who refuse to be scared into complete cessation. 
After all, stocks in London in pre-war days, and even up to 1919, were as 
much in proportion to annual consumption as they are now ; but since then 
the Eastern markets like Singapore and Colombo have accumulated large 
stocks, and we have recently seen the attempt by Malayan planters to 
show that with these plus stocks afloat and in consumers’ hands the 
actual stock of the raw material is probably 300,000 tons, a year’s supply. 
This is in fact the argument of the “cease all tapping ’’school. The 
attitude of the whole-hoggers may be expressed by a repetition of the 
letter referred to above. The writer says ‘.—“Judging from the remarks of 
some Chairmen at recent meetings of rubber companies, opinion seems to 
be gaining ground that the only way to deal with the crisis is by a waiting 
policy, thus eliminating the weaker and so paving the way f ir a recovery, 
and, in time to come, a probable shortage leading in turn to its troubles 
and after-effects. The policy of attrition is frankly one of despair. 
It seems to me the fear in the minds of the financially stronger producers 
Is that any scheme of ceasing to tap for three to six months will benefit, 
immediately, all those who refuse to conform and penalise those who 
do. Surely this is a very short-sighted view. A return of the industry to a 
remunerative basis, as a whole, is of vastly greater importance than the 
unfair benefit which would be reaped by a few during the process.” 

The question, therefore, resolves itself into this: either we cease 
tapping, or we continue to tap in a modified form, and in such a way that 
expenses are cut down to a minimum, in fact to a point where even at 7d. 
per lb. average no loss is incurred. The restriction of production by means 
of alternate daily tapping is now generally in force in all rubber-producing 
countries of the east. By this means, and fay rigid economy in estate 
management, a number of companies and even private proprietors have been 
enabled to carry on. If some means could be found of going even further 
in this reduction of costs, it seems reasonable to say that many estates will 
be saved, and by continuing the policy of alternate daily tapping crops will 
be kept down sufficiently to bring the market sooner or later to a reasonable 
paying basis. If it is true that all this talk of enormous stocks in con¬ 
sumers’ hands is a myth, then the cessation of all tapping, even for three 
mpntbSy “ is frankly a policy of despair” to quote our friend, and the better 
policy would be, as we read some time back in the India Rubber World , to 
produce at a much lower cost than at present a high grade product, a policy 
which would safeguard producers from any such set backs as they are 
now ejtpedencing, either from lack of demand through natural laws or from 
the machinations of any possible combine of manufacturers, 
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The problem, then, is to carry on with alternate daily tapping at a 
greatly reduced cost* and we wish to put before our readers the main points 
of a scheme which it is proposed, we hear, to apply in at least one district 
in South India, The idea is based on the explosion of the old fallacy that 
the rubber tree yields best in the early morning. For some reason we 
have accepted in the past the dictum that evening tapping was not a busi¬ 
ness proposition! and it is an extraordinary thing that this idea has gained 
so much ground without any figures, to our knowledge, ever having been 
produced in S. India certainly, to back up the statement. Experiments are 
now in progress by which morning tapping is being compared with after¬ 
noon tapping, and there is so far no reason to believe that any material 
reduction in crop will ensue by tapping late in the day. Even if it were 
proved that morning tapping was best, the percentage of loss in the after¬ 
noon would have to be very considerable to stultify the aims of the pro¬ 
ducers. It will have been surmised by now that the idea comprises morning 
and evening tapping, and in order to maintain the alternate daily system this 
is carried out as follows:'-*The Estate is divided into four parts instead 
of two, as at present; we may call them Blocks 1, 2, 3 and 4, The same 
coolies who have tapped block 1 in the morning, and who have finished their 
day’s work ordinarily by noon, are turned out again in the afternoon to tap 
block 3. Similarly, another batch of labour operates on block 2 in the 
morning, and block 4 in the afternoon. To avoid trees being tapped in 
the afternoon continuously, and so as to retain uniformity, the blocks are 
changed over weekly from morning to evening, and vice versa , by means 
of cessation of tapping on Sunday afternoon, which day thus forms the 
equivalent of the dog watch at sea. 

By this system we arrived at tapping twice the number of tree each 
day as at present, for the same cost. We presumably get the same crop, or 
at most a comparatively small reduction enabling us, if not to halve the cost 
of tapping, to reduce it to a point where sales at 7d, such as are quoted this 
week become profitable, We put the idea before our readers in the hope' 
that it may elicit discussion. We do not recommend it, and in fact have' 
our own objections to it which we propose to include in a further article 
on the subject at a later date. But we are quite open to conviction, and 
will gladly give the fullest publicity to both opponents and supporters of 
the scheme. The times are such that it is only by some such drastW 
reduction in costs, or by equally drastic measures of restriction, that we 
shall be able to raise the market from the slough into which it has fallen, 
whatever may be the cause. 


CODRG PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, held at the North 
Coorg Club, Mercara, at 2 p. u, on Friday, June 3rd, 1921. 

Present .-^Messrs. W. M. Ball (Chairman), C. G, Maclean, S. P. Raymond, 
G. Pearce, A. E. Nicolls, W. E. Dickenson, A. S. Grove, 
■E. F. Playford,/T. Hext, W. Egerton (Honorary Secretary), 
and Hilton Brown, Esqr., I, C. S»> Commissioner of Coorg, 
m&ito*.) * • 

Before the meeting was formally opened the Chairman moved a vote of 
condolence to the relatives of Mr. E. L. Mahon and Mr, H, R, Trelawxjy 
(all standing.) 
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1, The Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting. 

2, Minntes o£ the last General Meeting were taken as read. 

3, Balloting papers were then opened with the following results: 


President ••• 

Honorary Secretary ... 

Delegates and General Committee 


... W. M. Ball. 

... W. Egerton. 

... \V. Egerton and F. Macrae. 


Committee. 

North Coorg. 

W. E. Dickenson 
A. E. Nicolls 
S. P, Raymond 
G. Pearce 
C. G. Maclean 


South Coorg, 

N. Schofield 
F. Gerrard 
J. Hume 
F. Macrae 
W. A. F. Bracken 
P, G. Tipping 


Mr. Ball* amidst applause, thanked the members for again elect’ng 
him Chairman, but remarked that he thought it was time some younger 
member took it up. 

4. Printed copies of the Honorary Secretary’s Report having been 
circulated to all members, this was taken as read. 

5. Coorg War Memorial.—Mr. Ball informed the Meeting that 
subscriptions had come in satisfactorily, and that good progress was being 
made with the work, he oroposed that any balance over from this Fund 
should be handed over to the Mercara Cemetery Fund. This was agreed to. 

6. Storing*o£ an Emergency Ration of Petrol.-Read letter from the 
Commissioner of Coorg to the effect that there was no hope of this proposal 
being accepted by the Government of India. 

7. Mr. Ball called the attention of Members to the meetings now being 
held under the auspices of Messrs Green-Price and C. S. Wuthia, for the 
purpose of obtaining a ballot in favour of the Amalgamation of Coorg with 
Madras, and proposed 

“That this Association is opposed Jo any such amalgamation, and has 
every reason to bePeve th it is the view of all the most important Coorg 
land-holders, and that the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write to the 
Chief Commissioner again, expressing our strong opposition to any action 
which would reduce the status of the Province.” 

This was seconded by Mr. G. R. Pearce, and carried unanimously. 

8. Other business,—Correspondence with reference to the Anamallai 
Planters’ Association, Railways, Hospital, and the U. P, A, S, Buying 
Agency was discussed. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman* the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) W. M. BALL, 

Chairman* 

< » ) W. EGERTON, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA, 


Secretary’s Report No. 23. 


Coimbatore, 

22nd June, 1921. 


The following are extracts from the proceedings of the Meeting of the 
Executive Committee, held on the 20th June, 1921, which are of general 
interest. Copies of the proceedings in full will be forwarded to the 
Executive Committee members as soon as possible : — 

1. Agencies Closed on 31st March, 1921.-The Secretary was 
instructed to write to all subscribers, .who had cases pending on the 31st 
March, 1921 in any of the districts where work was discontinued on that 
date« asking them to send in particulars of their cases ; and arrangements 
are to be made for the settlement, as far as possible, of all cases which the 
Department introduced, or in connection with which the Department was in 
any way at fault. 

2. Coimbatore Division."— The Committee resolved to reopen the 
Trichinopoly Agency, and place it under the control of the Coimbatore 
Division, and sanctioned the sum of Rs. 600, to be added to the Budget for 
this purpose. 

3. Labour Laws Read correspondence with the Government of 
Madras with reference to the proposals to repeal Act I of 1903, and to 
amend the Workmen’s Breach of Contract Act. The Committee resolved 
that discussion on this should be left to the Annual General' Meeting, and 
that the Government be informed accordingly. 

4. “Upasi Buying Agency The Secretary announced that, over 
70 planters had applied for membership, and requested the meeting to 
appoint a Sub-Committee to control and manage the Agency, The Com¬ 
mittee appointed the following to form a Standing Committee of the Unasi 
Baying Agency: — 

Messrs. A, S. Dandison, Edwin Vincent, and the Secretary. 

5. Subscriptions. -The Secretary read letters from various estates 
claiming a reduction in subscription for alterations in area and on Rubber 
temporarily abandoned. The Committee resolved that Rule I of the Asso¬ 
ciation must be adhered to, and that all subscriptions due to the U,P.A ,S.I, 
for the current year must be calculated on the areas which were declared 
by District Associations on the 15th of March last, 

6. Benevolent Fund.- With reference to Rule VII of the South 
India Planters’ Benevolent Fund, the Committee resolved that the period 
during which any member of the Fund was absent on Military Service was 
not to be reckoned in the five years, within which time subscriptions 
amounting to Rs. 200 entitle a subscriber to Life Membership, 

7. Cochin Harbour Committee. -It was recorded that Mr. J, a. 

Richardson, M. L. C, had been appointed as a member of the Cochin 
Harbour Committee in place of Mr, H. Waddlngton. 

(Signed) C« H. BROCRj 

Acting Secretary, 
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PLANT DISEASES. 

A Disease op Libebian Coffee in Surinam. 

A detailed account of a fatal disease of Goffea liberiea is given by 
6. Stkhel in Bulletin 40, issued by the Surinam Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, in March 1920. The disease is of special interest, as the author 
believes it to be in the class of the pbicem-neoroses, or sieve-tube diseases, 
found hitherto only in herbaceous plants. The leaf roll of Irish potato 
and sereh of sugar cane are well known examples. The disease became 
noticeable during the early years of the oentury, and frequent reference 
has been made to it in the annual reports of the department Binoe 
1905. Stahel had already regarded it as a phloem-necrosis in a pre¬ 
liminary report of Deoember, 1917. 

Serious losses of trees on a number of estates have occurred. The 
trouble appeared to be restricted to varieties of Coffea liberiea, but a 
note at the end of the bulletin records reoent oases, showing charac¬ 
teristic external and internal symptoms, on Goffea arabica. Trees under 
four years of age are rarely affeoted, and, as rule, they are already in 
bearing before the disease shows up. 

SVMPTOMS. 

External.— Two extreme forms of the disease occur,an acute and a 
chronic form, connected by intermediate gradations. 

In the acute farm (formerly regarded as a root disease), all the leaves 
of an apparently healthy tree wilt rapidly, and hang down, while Btill 
of normal hue; within a few weeks the whole tree is dead. It is charac¬ 
teristic of this form of the disease that the leaves do not drop off. If 
such a tree is dug out, the youngest roots are seen to be black and dead. 
In the obronic form the trees fail gradually; the leaves in order of age 
turn pale green and yellow successively, without wilting, and the older 
leaves fall off. Finally, only the very young leaves remain (they are 
frequently abnormally small), and these usually wilt and bang down 
without dropping off. 

Internal—It a shaving deep enough to enter the wood is out from 
the branch of a diseased tree, bark and wood will be found firmly united, 
whereas in a healthy tree they separate easily. The innermost zone of 
the bark, especially at the base of the stem and on the roots of an 
affected tree, is brown and dry instead of being white and sappy. The 
wood of affeoted trees appears normal to the unaided eye. If, however, 
a seotion of the wood is compared with a similar piece from a healthy 
tree after treating both with iodine, it will be seen that the reserves of 
starch in the ground tissue are largely or wholly depleted. Microscopic 
examination of the bark brings out the essential characters of the 
disease. In the first place, the cambium is either feebly or not at all 
developed, which accounts for the firm union of hark and wood. While 
the ground tissue of the inner bark appears normal, the sieve-tubes are 
mostly or wholly dead, crushed, and usually filled with gum. Iu 
healthy trees, the slave-tubes, in all but the innermost functioning zone 
of the bark, are in a similar condition, whereas in diseased trees they 
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are disorganized even in that zone. The significance of this neoroBis of 
the sieve-tubes in the functioning ring of the bark lies in the fact, 
aooording to tbe author! that they are the main or only conducting 
channels for the foodstuffs (carbohydrates, fats, amides, proteids) 
elaborated in tbe leaves. As a consequence, the reserves deposited in the 
ground tissue of tbe wood are drawn upon without being replenished, 
eo that the root system becomes gradually or rapidly Btarved as the 
disease progresses upwards. An examination of eighty-one diseased 
trees showed phloem neorosis present in the roots cf eighty. * 
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The author concludes that the neorosis of the bast starts in the 
roots, and spread, up in the stem and branches. A close connexion 
between tbe extent of the necrosis and the depletion of the staroh 
reserves could not be made out. 


Cause op xhe Disease. 

The external symptoms suggested either an invasion of the water- 
oonduoting channels in tbe wood by a fungus or baoterium entericg 
from tbe soil, or a parasitic rot of the roots, especially the fine 
roots. Miorosoopio examination failed to deteot the presenoe of any suoh 
paraeites, and an attempt to isolate an organism from tbe neorotio bast 
was equally unsuooessful. As tbe disease is not dependent on the 
physical oharaoter of the soil, nor upon weather conditions, occurring 
on both light and heavy soils, and appearing during both 
rainy and dry weather frequently in scattered oases, the author believes 
it will prove to be infectious, like leaf-roll of potato, and apparently 
sereh of oane, which be points out, reoent research in Java attributes to 
a baoterium. It resembles leaf-roll and sereh, in the disorganization of 
the sieve-tubes (which are filled with a gum of similar chemical reac¬ 
tions), depletion of the food reserves, and restriotion of growth. The 
coffee disease,however, kills the trees outright, often very rapidly, where¬ 
as leaf-roll and sereh are not fatal. The author attempts to explain iihia 
difference by pointing out, that the oonduoting channels (sieve-tubes) 
of the elaborated food in a woody plant like coffee are confined to a 
more restricted zone, so that their disorganization would affeot the 
nutrition of the water-absorbing roots more oompletely. The acute, 
rapidly fatal form of the disease seems to call for a more precise ex¬ 
planation. The fact that the finer roots are alwayB found to be rotten 
and dead, when tbe tree wilts, suggests that root-rotting fungi may 
play a deoisive part in the ultimate stage, at least* A set of experi¬ 
ments have been Btarted with a view to determining if the disease is 
nfeotious. 
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Control. 

It is believed bhab the old trees, still unaffeobsd, in plantations 
where disease has been active for many years, may be highly resistant. 
The author advises, therefore, that seed for new planting and replant¬ 
ing be taken from snoh trees. Bndding and grafting trials are also 
being undertaken on stocks of other varieties. As the disease does not 
show up until the trees are at least four to five years of age, results 
must be awaited with patienoe. 

B. E A in 

The Agricultural News. 


THE COFFEE MARKET. 

Messrs. T. H. Allan & Co., in their Report, dated 25th May gave the 
following interesting details of the statistical position j— 

MONTHLY STATISTICS TO APRIL 30th. 




1921. 

Tons. 

1920. 

Tons. 

1919. 

Tons. 

East India— 

Landed 

tn 

2,426 

1,461 

2,200 

Delivered 

it* 

1,346 

945 

412 

Stock 


2,120 

1,659 

1,930 

All Africa 

Landed ... 

••• 

1,516 

1,920 

904 

Delivered 

tit 

1,145 

1,051 

551 

Stock 

Mt 

2,188 

1,886 

892 

Coffee of all Kikds— 

Stock in U. K. 

4|t 

22,100 

18,555 

20,180 

Total European Imports 

m 

113,280 

63,055 

111,590 

Do, Deliveries 


116,585 

118,175 

75,055 

Do. Stock 

«»• 

110 820 

108,885 

66,705 

World’s Visihle Supply 

m 

502,300 

437,000 

641,530 


The increasing deliveries of Coffee have been a feature of this market, 
■till prices have remained steady, and Home Trade qualities continue to 
meet with a fair demand. A later report states that offering in auction 
have been 



25th- 

31st May. 

Offered 


Offered, 

Sold. 

since 1st Jan. 

East Indias 

1,420 

1.234 

29 00S 

Nairobi 

2 305 

771 

26,104 

Uganda 

485 

1141 


Toro 

181 

100 j 

14.526 

Costa Rica 

3X46 

2,566 

74,756 

Other Mikte 

1,526 

876 

40,376 

Brazil 

3,132 

147 

18,428i 

Robusta 

*•* 

• * 

1,098 

Tanganyika 

•a* ... 


4,110 
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The following prices are recorded r" 

COFFEE IN AUCTION. 
Mysore. 


Mark. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. 

PB. 

T. 

Ubban Mockett 

... 50*127/6 

86114/ 

25-91/6 

24-126/6 

20*77/6 

Elliots 

... 4595/6 

29-81/6 

33*71 f 

7 90/ 

8*64/6 

PH & CO. Santawerry 

... 27127/ 

22'110/6 

3-88 / 

4*134/ 

3*77/ 


Coorg. 




Binny’s Sidapur 

... 56"96/6 

35*84/ 

1-57/ 

10*88/6 

10-63/6 

Do. Wudderhully 

... 40*97/ 

33 87/ 

3*60/ 

9-89/6 

9-64 / 

Do. Purchie Kadu 

... 32’98/ 

32-88/6 

3-61/ 

8*88/6 

6*64/ 

Do. Tooben Kollie 

... 72-99/6 

66*89/6 

7*68/6 

10*90/6 

11-68/ 


Anamallai. 




Extra. 

... 31'91/ 

21*80/6 




Anaimaad 

3*57/ 

5. N. 

17*62/6 

Valparai? 27T00/6 

... 34-95/6 

39'88/ 

24-74/6 

1390/6 

10-66/ 


Travancore. 




Seetagundy 

... 32 - 2l/ 

21-79/ 

5-58/ 

5- N. 

9 61/6 


Locally, Messrs. Peirce Leslie and Co., report as follows regarding their 
auction sale 


M Buyers were keen on parchment, and assortment sold at from Rs* 55 to 
Rs.59 per cwt. ex-bags ex-works* and one small lot fetched Rs 61/12, but no 
interest at all was displayed in Cherry or Tails* and none was sold. This was 
due to the majority of the dealers not attending the auction as they demanded 
60 days time to pay for purchases, and when this was declined they formed 
themselves into a Union and stayed away. Cherry coffee is in demand, and it 
is hoped to hold another auction in a few weeks when the Union men will 
probably come and buy on usual terms. 

It is not considered advisable to meet the dealers* request or 60 days 
time will become a permanency. The present 30 days allowed seem ample 
for the dealer and long enough for the owner to wait for his money.’* 


PRODUCTION POE QUiMfY. 

Certain countries in the tropica are noted for tbs quantity of their 
agricultural products, while others are renowned, not so much for the 
quantity, but rather for the quality of their products* This circum¬ 
stance appears to be deserving of # attention. 

To take concrete examples! we may cite the Gold’Coast* which is 
noted for the quantity of its cacao output, in contrast to Ecuador 
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which, although it produces vary large Quantities- is ohiefly famous for 
the quality of its produot. Again, the Southern United States produce 
enormous quantities of cottou, but this is far inferior in quality to the 
fine Sea Island cotton of St. Vinoent, although the output of this 
finer cotton is relatively infinitesimal. Another example is to be seen 
in the case of coffee. Brazil produces very large quantities of oofifee 
compared with Jamaioa, but the Blue Mountain Coffee of Jamaioa 
is infinitely superior to that of Brazil. One can go on citing examples 
almost indefinitely. Why is it that San Bias is famous for its ooeo- 
nuts, Barbados for its syrup, and China for its tea ? It is not beoause 
of the quantity of these products, but beoause of their quality. 

We know in a general way wbat the explanation is, but only in a 
general way. Tak<, for instance, Gold Coast and Ecuador cacao. The 
reason for the lower quality of Gold Coast cacao is partly due to the 
fact that it is produced by small native growers ; the fermentation is 
therefore generally primitive, and there is little uniformity, while 
'country damage* is also frequent on account of transport difficulties. 
These facts, however, do not serve for a complete explanation. It is 
well koown that Ecuidor cacao is very poorly fermented and prepared, 
and it is also known that but little attention is given in this country 
to the cultivation of the plantations The true explanation lies in the 
superior variety or breed of the Ecuador cacao, the successful growth * 
of which depends uroo subtle conditions of soil and climate. The 
exact nature of there ondibions has not yet been investigated. Since 
high-grade cacao grows wild in the forests of Ecuador, and since the 
so-called cultivated trees are grown under conditions approaching those 
of tbs forest, it would be of t^e greatest interest if the natural conditions 
of environment were cart fully studied and measured* In this way the 
plant a exact requirements nrgbfc be brought to light, and so enable us 
to rectify environmental conditions in places which are not suited 
naturally for the cultivation of high grade cacao* 

In should he mentioned here that the unsuitability cf environ* 
ment is generally manifested by the spread of posts and diaoases* That 
is what happened many years ago when efforts were made to grow the 
high-grade but delicate oriollo cacao in Trinidad and Grenada* 

In the case of cotton, we also have an instance where the produc¬ 
tion of a high-grade artiole has been abandoned on account of the 
spread of a pest. This happened in the islands of Georgia and Caro¬ 
lina, to which the cotton boll weevil gained entrance. But quite apart 
from this circumstance, no other place in the world, so far as is known, 
can produce lint of such length, strength and fineness as St. Vincent, 
St* Kitts and Montserrat. Like the case of Ecuador cacao, the expla¬ 
nation lies in the existence of special conditions of soil and climate. 
But there are other factors as well. Being small islands, it has 
been possible to produce and maintain a pure strain cf specially 
selected seed. This selection work is continually in progress. Again, 
by virtue of the same circumstance of insularity, the Government has 
been able to regulate the industry by legislation, and in other ways, aU 
of wfaieh bare tended to produce uniformity. Is addition, these islands 
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have an adequate and very skilled foroa of labour, which is essential in 
the production of cotton. 

The conditions pertaining to the production of high-grade coffee 
are brought out in an article on another page of this issue* Thera it 
will be seen that altitude, in the tropics* is the essential factor; but 
soil conditions, proper preparation and adequate labour at the time la 
picking as also very important. 

In the matter of quality, with regard to oooo-nuts, we are very 
much in the dark. In tropical America the San B ! as oooo-nut of Panama 
has a very high reputation. These nuts are not large in size, but they 
are reported to contain a very high percentage of 'meat'. We have had 
the opportunity of examining soma cf these nuts, and the thickness 
of the endosperm was indeed striking in the specimens provided. Is this 
an hareditary feature of these nuts, or is it produced by conditions of 
environment? Possibly both. Aotudly we know very little about these 
important matters. Yet it is dearly desirable to grow coconuts for 
quality, just as it is to grow other produce for quality, and in time this 
problem of the ooco nut will no doubt receive the attention it deserves. 

Quality In respeot of such products as sugar, is largely a matter of 
money. It is only a question of capital to produce good sugir. If 
capital is forthcoming, she machinery, the engineers and the ohemisfes 
can all be secured. In this respeot, sugar production is far less 00 m 1 
plex and empirioiil than the production of the other products referred 
io in this article. 

There is, however, the aspect of syrup and muscovado making* In 
these, the individual skill of the'planter and the sugar boilers is an im¬ 
portant factor, And the reason why high-grade syrnp can b3 produced 
in Barbados is largely because of the skill and long experience of the 
people. 

The question now arises, as to what extent planters should aim at 
producing crops of high quality, In the first place we have seen that, 
in the presehfe state of oar knowledge. Nature and not man is the prin* 
oipal agent by whom quality is determined. Hence it is clear that the 
first essential is to secure land in those regibus which nature has 
endowed with certain necessary features of environment Such lands 
are limited, however, and, if they are not already occupied, generally 
possess certain economic features that present difficulties from the stand¬ 
point of development. As to whether steps should be taken to over* 
come these difficulties, or wi ether the easier road to mediocrity should 
be followed, must be left to the decision of those people immediately 
concerned. 

There is one final consideration* The demand for very high-grade 
and costly produce is limited. This is especially so at the present time. 
But under normal conditions, high-grade produce always commands a 
rdatively higher price than medium grade produce, and, if production 
does not entail a proportionally higher expenditure, the superior 
article will usually bring in more profit 4han the medium one .—The 
Agrmltmal 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 7th June* 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, London,— 
A letter, dated 12th May, from the Indian Tea Association, (London) which 
had been circulated to the Committee, was now before them for consider- 
ation. The principal subjects dealt with in the letter were the following 

(*?) Indian homeward bill of lading.— In the proceedings of 12th 
and 26th April reference was made to a letter issued by the 
Agents of the Clan Line, Calcutta, forwarding a revised form 
of bill of lading for homeward cargo from Calcutta and 
Chittagong. As explained the Committee pointed out to the 
Line that, under the terms of the current agreement between 
them and shippers, any alterations in the form of bill of lading 
must be agreed on between the parties ; and that the matter was 
being referred to London for discussion between the owners of 
the Line and the London Association. 

The London Association now forwarded copies of letters on the subject 
exchanged between them and Messrs, Cayzer Irvine & Co., Ld. The latter 
stated that they had informed their Calcutta agents that alterations in the 
bill of lading must be agreed with tea shippers, and that the revised form 
had been returned to Calcutta with the deletion of one new clause in parti¬ 
cular which Messrs. Cay 2 er Irvine & Co., Ld , agreed should not have been 
inserted. As the remaining alterations in the proposed new form had been 
accepted in other trades, both from India and from Australia, the hope was 
expressed that tea shippers would now accept them. The London Asso¬ 
ciation mentioned that the matter would be further considered by them at 
their next meeting. 

Labour difficulties .—The Committee discussed, at considerable 
length* recent developments in connection with the labour position. They 
had, of course, as hitherto, been in the closest touch with the Branches and 
district Associations, and had been kept fully posted by these regarding the 
progress of matters. The position generally from the point of view of the 
Government of Assam was dealt with in the communique issued by that 
Government in the press of 7th June, which also contained the report by 
Sir Henry Wheeler* Member of the Executive Council of the Government 
of Bengal, on his visit to Chandpur to investigate the circumstances in 
connection with the coolies stranded there. 

Regulation of shipments from India ♦—Some discussion took 
place with reference to two telegrams received from the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation (London). The first of these, dated 24th May* stated that in view 
of the easier position in London, the Committee of the Association there 
considered that June shipments might be increased to 25 million lbs. Copies 
of this telegram were sent to all members of the Association for information 
on 31st May. 

The other telegram was in reply to the reference which it was arranged 
at the meeting of Committee on 26th April last to make to the Loudon 
Association. As mentioned in the proceedings of the meeting* it was thought 
po$s*We that the circumstances in London might lead to a certain amount 
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of restriction of shipments, for, if sales were restricted in London, shippers 
would find there was nothing to be gained by rushing home the’r teas. Bat 
it was, the Committee-considered, a necessary corollary of any arrangement 
for restricting sales that private sales during the period of such restriction 
should be barred. They accordingly suggested to the London Association 
that an endeavour should be made to have an arrangement concluded under 
which, during any period of restriction of auctions, private sales should be 
disallowed. The cable now received from London, dated 27th May, was 
in the following terms 

Referring to your letter of 28th ultimo not sufficient unanimity here to 
adopt your proposal regarding private sales. Several large agencies will not 
bind themselves not to make sale of whole or part crops if satisfactory 
offers received. Understand sales of whole crops already made in Calcutta, 

The Committee discussed the matter. They were not sure as to the posi¬ 
tion in London with regard to sales of new crop ; whether, that is to say, it 
was proposed to arrange that no new crop should be offered in public auction 
there until sales of the old crop had been completed, and whether a recom¬ 
mendation should be issued to shippers from Northern India to delay ship¬ 
ment of their new crop as much as possible. It was agreed to cable to the 
London Association for information on these points. 

Ocean Freight Agreement : Tea Rate for June.— In a letter, 
dated 1st June, the Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce, intimated that 
the rate of freight per ton for tea for June was £3-2-6. Copies of this letter 
were sent to members of the Association, and the information had also been 
cabled to the London Association and to the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, 
In course of circulation to the Committee, a member pointed out that in the 
statement of the calculation of the tea rate the rice/wheat average rate was 
given as nil. whereas the manifest of one vessel, the “ Benefactor,” showed 
that nearly 300 tons of rice had been shipped to the United Kingdom. The 
rate for this shipment was 36s. 3d. nett, and if It had been taken into con¬ 
sideration the rate for tea would have been reduced by 3s. 9d. per ton. 

It was now explained that this shipment of rice went to Liverpool, and 
that, under the terms of the tea agreement, shipments of rough cargo to 
Liverpool were not taken into account in the calculation of the tea rate 
unless the Tea Association so desired in writing. Some discussion also took 
place with reference to the rates quoted by the Liner’s Conference for 
continental ports, which had recently been 3/- lower than the rates for the 
United Kingdom. The Committee were of opinion that any tendency in 
ibis direction called for a protest, and they dec : ded to draw the attention of 
the London Association to the difference in rate in favour of the Continent 
whenever such difference amounted to 5/- or more. 

Condition of Tea Fackaces.— This matter was referred to in the 
proceedings of last meeting. It was there stated that particulars had been 
received from the Calcutta Liner’s Conference regarding the condition of 
tea packages reported by one of the Lines ; it was added that farther parti¬ 
culars on the subject expected from the London Secretaries to the Confer¬ 
ence were to be awaited* A letter, dated 26th May, had now beea^ received 
from the Calcutta Conference giving certain further particulars furnished by 
another of the Lines of inferior packages d scharged from foar of their 
vessels. The information thus forwarded had been noted by the Committee* 
who directed that* in acknowledging receipt to the Conference, the sugges¬ 
tion should he made that the steamer companies concerned should for¬ 
ward the relative particulars to the individual shippers for consideration. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Secession. 

The Planters’ Association of Malaya apparently has its troubles in 
common with the rest of the world. That pithy periodical ‘‘The Planter,” 
in a leaderette,says : — 

“The decision of the Kedah, Lower Perak and Taiping District 
Planters’ Associations to secede from the P. A. M. is to be regretted* The 
rubber industry is undergoing a severe trial, from which it will emerge only 
with difficulty, and those on whom the task has devolved of finding a solu¬ 
tion of the present difficulties are not helped by the knowledge of schism 
and strife within what little organisation the industry possesses. Few will 
maintain that the P. A. M., as at present constituted, is an ideal and 
thoroughly representative body; but it is the only body recognised by 
Government as representing the rubber and cocoanut industries in Malaya, 
and in spite of its constitutional disabilities it has done much good work in 
the past, and has been the means of redressing many planting grievances. 
Lack of co-operation and petty parochialism have brought the industry to 
the present sorry pass, and it behoves all who are interested in these impor¬ 
tant industries to pull together, and by patient and sympathetic discussion 
to reorganise the parent body so that its efficiency may be increased.” 

Rubbei* Exports from Federated Malay States. 

It is reported by official* cablegram from Kuala Lumpur that 7,408 
tons of rubber were exported from the Federated Malay States m March. 
This compares with 6,091 tons in February, and 9,524 tons m the corres¬ 
ponding month of last year. The total export for the first quarter of the 
present year was 20,584 tons, as against 30,424 tons in the corresponding 
period last year, and 28,651 tons in 1919. 

* Following are the comparative statistics ;— 



1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons, 

January 

7,163 

11,119 

7,085 

February 

... 10,809 

9,781 

6,091 

March 

... 10,679 

9,524 

7,408 

Total 

... 2S,651 

30,424 

20,584 


The Rubber Growers’ Association. 

The Adjudicators of the Prize Competition for new and extended uses 
of rubber, have advised the Association that» to their great regret, it will be 
Impossible for them to make their award in time for the forthcoming Rubber 
Exhibition. The reason for their inability to make the award in time is 
that certain suggestions put forward have necessitated a good deal of expert* 
mental work and tests, in order to prove or disprove, as the case may be, 
the practicability of such suggestions. 

The numerous entries, totalling nearly 2,000, have necessitated the hold¬ 
ing of many meetings, and long and careful consideration by the Adjudi* 
cators. Certain experiments have been carried out already, on the ins true* 
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tions of the Adjudicators, to test new processes and compounds suggested by 
the applicants, but in some cases these tests have not resulted in producing 
what is claimed, and the necessity may possibly arise for further explana¬ 
tions from and possibly personal interviews with a view (? few) of the 
Competitors. 

Overheard at a P. A, Meeting. 

The Chairman ** Well* Gentlemen, I am very glad to be able to 
announce that we have got a Mycologist in the district at last.’’ 

« 

The latest Creeper. 

“Mpmh ! Why is he making such a song about it. Mr.-will not be 

the only woman-hater here.” 

American Statistic^, 

In our leader to-day we draw attention to the reports in the American 
press regarding stocks of rubber in consumers’ hands. Under the heading 
‘‘American Rubber Statistics*” “ The India Rubber Journal” to hand by the 
mail publishes the figures issued by the Rubber Association of America 
relating to the amount of Crude Rubber consumed in the manufacture of 
Rubber Products, and total sales value of shipments of manufactured 
rubber products from America. Such a compilation of figures ought really 
to be of the greatest use, yet we find our contemporary obliged to confess 
their inability to assess the exact degree of reliance which should be placed 
on these figures, and we feel confirmed in our estimate of the value of 
figures supplied by a “trade” for the use of “ producers,” 

An Extraordinary Discrepancy. 

Our comtemporary goes on to say: — 

In the list of the undertakings contributing statistics we fail to observe 
any important omission; nevertheless we have positive grounds for believing 
the figures, both for rubber consumption and sales of manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, to be understated. 

Thus, the United States Rubber Co, the R. F. Goodrich Co., the 
Goodyear Co., the Firestone Co„ and the Miller Rubber Co., are all 
amongst those who responded to the questionnaire, and furnished particulars 
of their sales of manufactured products. These five compan es alone had 
a combined sales turnover, according to their annual reports to the share¬ 
holders, of 4761,022,769, or 4162,303,117 mote than the Rubber Associa¬ 
tion of America reports for 143 undertakings I Now, unless the partis 
greater than the whole*-an hypothesis which we have hitherto regarded as 
unsustainable—there is some extraordinary discrepancy here, into which 
the Association should look. We are aware, of course, that the sales totals 
of the above five concerns include in some cases goods sold by Canadian 
branch factories, but even after providing for the elimination of this item 
there is a great deal left to be explained. As manufacturers do not supply 
their shareholders with details of their consumption of raw rubber, it is 
obviously impossible to apply the same method to the criticism of the As¬ 
sociation's returns of rubber consumption, but, a doubt having been cast on 
the one side of the statistics, there is a presumption of error on the other 
also. The figures, at all events, are not regarded as final in Mincing Lane, 
where a disposition now exists to pat the United States consumption of 
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rubber m 1920 at round about 190,000 tons, or 25,000 tons more, It may 
be of interest to mention that the total import of raw rubber into the States 
in the year 1920* according to figures also furnished by the Rubber Associa¬ 
tion of America, was 221,080 tons, against 231,511 tons in the previous year. 

Inaction. 

No progress can yet be reported with regard to rubber crop restriction, 
nor has the R. G. A.’s selling scheme yet been made public. The inaction 
is apparently due to the fear that sufficient support would not be forth¬ 
coming. We submit that this has to be proved. To argue non-success, 
before a scheme has been prepared and submitted to the industry at large, 
is mere faint-heartedness. In this connection it is no doubt a grlat pity 
that complete information is not available with regard to planted acreage in 
native hands in Malaya, and throughout the East. We speak more parti¬ 
cularly of small areas of 100 acres and under in native proprietorships. Such 
estates are the only ones which need be taken as definitely excluded from 
any scheme, and it would, therefore, be of great assistance to know what 
proportion this acreage bears to that owned by the organised Industry. 
Some estimates of this acreage which are in circulation are obviously 
much exaggerated, but until the *real facts are ascertained it will be 
impossible to scotch them.^ (India Rubber ]ournaL) 

Ceylon Tee, 

Figures of Ceylon Tea exported by rail via Tailaimannar to the 
following destinations in South India 


Karur 

• •• 

lbs. 
... 50 

Palghat 

• l« 

... 500 

Cannanore 

• •• 

... 2,600 

Trichinopoly 

... 

... 504 

Badagara 

... 

... 3,040 


Total 6,694 

These figures are taken from the 14 Ceylon Chamber of Commerce ” 
Weekly Roport, dated 30th May, 1921. 

Inter-District Sports, 

The Mundakayam Team having expressed their inability to play their 
match against the Nhlgiris in June, the latter receive a walk over and meet 
the High Range ia the finals at Bangalore, in Annual Meeting week. 

At the Executive Committee Meeting this week designs were shown 
of the cup decided upon. It is a very handsome trophy, and its manuffcture 
is in the capable hands of Messrs Barton & Sons, Bangalore. ^Miniatures 
of the cup will be presented to the individual members of the winning team. 


FOR SALE. 

Drugs i—Oar stock is reliable* fresh and varied, We have the stuff 
you want. State your wants and ask our prices. 

COLLINGWOOD & Go., 

Mount Road, 

* „ _ Madras. 
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NEW USES FOR RUBBER. 

We have two articles in this week’s issue relating to Rubber Roads, one 
from a home paper and one from the 11 Malay Mail*” Both, it will be seen, 
are optimistic regarding this form of roadway, and certainly from an Engi¬ 
neering point of view it seems incredible that in these days of advanced 
scientific knowledge our engineers should be baulked by the one question of 
anchoring the rubber to its foundation, Unfortunately these matters require 
years of research and experiment, so that it is unlikely that the rubber 
roadway will solve the problem of the present acute crisis in the plantation 
industry, It may, and most probably will, represent the means of stabilis¬ 
ing for some years to come the output of rubber once the engineering 
difficulties have been overcome, and provided always that it does not lead to 
increased opening of new areas. From this point of view nothing could be 
worse for the industry fhaji a boom, and we most fervently hope that this 
question of roadways, and indeed the whole gamut of ideas concerning new 
uses for rubber will not amount to more than absorbing present stocks, per¬ 
mitting full working of our present developed and opened areas, and in future 
allowing of steady expansion on quite normal lines, 

From the article in the 1(4 Malay Mai!" it would appear that the engineer¬ 
ing difficulty is sot the only one likely to be met with when the question of 
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rubber roadways in the East is to be considered* and we have to damp our 
ardour for roadways with the possibility that the rubber will not sjtand the 
actinic rays of our tropical sun. We noticed some time back that the 
Singapore Municipality were getting a move on with rubber roadways* and 
at the time suggested to the Madras Government that similar experiments 
might be tried in Madras. Peih/ps our Local Government would be well 
advised to wait and see the resu'ts of the Singapore and Kuala Lumpur 
efforts before paving the appr^ches to Government House, or any other 
of the Madras roads* with South Indian Rubber, but this need not hinder 
experimentation with vulcani3irg processes since* as we have so often 
insisted* what is suitable for the Straits may not be suitable for Madras, 
and* if no move is made now, we are likely to get left when later on 
we look with envious eyes towards the rubber-paved cities further 
east. If the experiments now in progress in Singapore and Kuala 
Lumpur are successful, and there is mo reason to suppose they will not 
be, a demand for rubber paving blocks will arise in India, and no only be 
met by purchase from home or from Singapore. This would make the cost 
prohibitive, for a reason we have o'ten enough mentioned here, the fixed dollar 
in the F.M.S., and the consequent high cost of production of the ;av material 
compared with Southern India. In the “Malay Mail” mention is made of 
£5 per square yard, cost of rubber blocks at home, compared mth $ 30 
per square yard in Malaya. If we have to pay such a price as that in a few 
short years to meet an insistent demand for this forra'of paving, plus 
transport to India and the charges incidental to such imports, the Govern¬ 
ment may quite rightly be stigmatized as penny wise and pound foolish. 

So the whole question turns on vulcanization processes in this country. 
The point was brought up, it will be remembered, at the last Annual Meeting 
of the U. P. A, S, I., but we think a mistake was made then in asking 
Government help to establish a factory. What would be more to the point 
would be to ask Government to start research work at once in vulcanizing 
processes, so that once we are assured that it can be done, private enter¬ 
prise may be left to raise the required capital. The uncertainty of a 
successful issue from the very beginning makes it difficult to raise capital 
with the rubber plantation industry in its present carious state, but it is the 
privilege of Governments to conduct research work—as they have done in 
South India in other directions—so that the capitalists may decide whether, 
as a result of that research, they are prepared to out up the necessary 
capital. We put it to the Rubber Member on th* Executive Committee 
that it is for him to re-open the matt* of ubbar factory in South India, 
not on the lines of requiring financial help from Government for such a 
factory, but on the lines indicated, i,iz , that Government be asked to 
institute research on the vulcanizing of rubber in S. India, particularly by 
the Peachey cold process, with a view to assisting the manufacture of rubber 
goods in Ind’a with Indian grown rubber. 
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KANAN DEYAN PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of the above 
Association, held in the High Range Club, Munnar, on 
Saturday the 11th instant at 3-30 p. m* 

Present— Messrs. H« L« Pinches (in the Chair), A. H. Dixson, J. W. 

Tolson, B. John, C* Rowson, G- A. Holden, A. W. John, 
A. B« Byers, H. A. Ragg, W* A. Lee, P. G- Campbell, 
R. D* Armstrong, H. Clerk, H* J. Watson, A. Yates, W. O. 
Milne, J* S* B» Wallace and E. H* Francis (Honorary 
Secretary), and by proxy Messrs. A, J. Wright and J. W. 
Dixson. 


Visitors, —Messrs R. B. Cullen and A. J. E. Steven. 


Notice calling the meeting having been read the Chairman moved that 
the minutes of the Bi-Annual General Meeting as published in the “ Plan¬ 
ters* Chronicle ” of March 12th last be taken as read and confirmed. This 
was agreed to unanimously. 


The following Agenda was laid on the table : 


a) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 


Chairman’s Remarks 

Accounts and Honorary Secretary’s Report- 
Incorporation 

Sri Mulam Popular Assembly ) 

T. C. P. A. Meeting ' De,egate s Report - 

Motor Traffic Sub-Committee’s Report. 

S. I. Planters’ Benevolent Fund* 

Postal Service 

Lady Ampthiil Nursing Institute, 

Election of Office-Bearers. 


(a) U. P, A. S. I. Delegates (2). 

(b) Members of U. P. A. S, L General Committee (2), 


(1) 


(c) K« D. P. A* Chairman (1)> Hony: Secretary (1), 

Committee (5). 


Chairman’s Remarks, 


“Gentlement^-So far as our Association’s activities are concerned, I 
think Mr. Francis has covered all the ground in his report which I shall 
shortly have the pleasure of calling upon him to read to you, so I will con¬ 
fine my few remarks to general topics concerning our industry. 

“This district is chiefly interested in tea* of which we produce between 
10 and H million pounds, and the outstanding feature of the year under 
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review has been the depression in the tea trade. The serious slump in the 
prices realised for tea generally, but more especially teas of poor quality, 
of which I am glad to say we produce very little - is generally attributed to 
over-production, but this is only true in a measure. That is to say more 
tea is being, or has been, produced than can, under the present dislocated 
conditions of trade, be profitably sold, but—and I think this is an impor- 
tant point to remember—the production of tea has not yet overtaken the 
consuming powers of the world, and if we could get our tea to all those who 
want it, and are will ng to pay for it, we should hear no word of over¬ 
production. In fact it is trade dislocation, especially in Russia and on the 
Continent generally, that is affecting our industry, not over-production pure 
and simple. 

l< Such being the case I think restriction of output, of which we have 
heard so much for the last year, can be pushed too far. There is no doubt 
a lot of tea was put on the market both by India and Ceylon shortly before 
the slump set in that should never have been turned out by any factory, and 
restriction of output by the elimination of such teas and the avoidance of 
anything approaching coarse plucking is sound, but any restriction beyond 
this will, I think, very possibly mean that the extra price that we get in 
consequence will be more than eaten up by the extra cost of production 
whilst fine plucking is bound sooner or later to upset the labour forces on 
tea estates, if it has not already contributed to doing so. 

“The real remedy for the present situation is the re-establishment of 
international credit, and it is encouraging to see that a real effort is now 
being made to get this established. Once this is accomplished I am con* 
vinced we shall see a quick recovery of our industry. 

“Another line of action to improve the present situation which I consi¬ 
der sounder than the excessive restriction of output is the exploiting of new 
markets. Efforts in this direction are chiefly confined to the work done by 
the Indian Tea Cess Committee, of which I have the honour to be the mem¬ 
ber for South India, and there is no doubt that, under the Cess Commis¬ 
sioner, Mr. Newby’s able direction much good work has been done during 
the last few years in the popularising of the drinking of tea in India* As 
you are aware the cess has been increased from \ pie per lb* to 4 annas per 
100 lbs, from the first April last, and practically the whole of the money so 
collected will be spent in promoting the consumption of tea in India and 
other countries* Under the old rate the cess only brought in sufficient 
funds for work in India, but it is proposed to start work in France and 
Belgium next season* 

11 Another subject that looms large on the planting horixon is labour. 
In spite of the general increase in rates most, if not all tea districts in 
South India have been short of labour during the last year* We have, in the 
past, been able to get all the labour we required from a comparatively small 
area, but the extension of planting industry in South India during the past 
10 years or so has led to these districts being over-recruited, and there is 
little doubt we shall have to go further afield for a large proportion of our 
labour in the future* Experience has shown us that the overworking of 
a limited area leads to bad debts and disappointment. 

“Regarding Railways.—A good deal has been written and said 
daring the last year about feeder lines for planting districts, but nothing 
definite has so far materialised- Regarding our own district? 1 am very 
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glad to hear that the Travancore Government are interesting themselves in 
the matter, and several surveys including a line from Neriamangalam to 
Munnar are in contemplation. There is no doubt that this is the true 
outlet from this district to the West, and we sincerely hope that the survey 
will be shortly put in hand, 

“ There is no doubt that the High Range* by its size and output of pro¬ 
duce* has qualified for railway communication with a port of shipment and 
the same could be said of other planting districts in South India which, like 
us, still have to rely on the primitive slow and expensive bullock cart to 
remove their produce and bring in their supplies. The Madras Government 
have* however, almost consistently neglected their obligations to the plant¬ 
ing districts in this respect in the past, and we trust that the Travancore 
Government will set them a good example. For the last 20 years or more 
hopes have been held out to us from time to time of a branch line from 
Madura or Kodaikanal Road to Bodinayakanur, but our transport is still 
carried on by bullock carts over this 60 miles of road, and I should not be 
surprised if this line is still at the same stage of contemplation it has been 
in for the last 20 years long after we have an up-to-date line of communica¬ 
tion with the West Coast, If so, we shall then be in a better position to 
appreciate the humour of the situation than we are just now. 

“ We had the pleasure of a visit from the Dewan of Travancore last 
month, he was able to see for himself the developments that have been 
carried out in the d strict, and the ‘difficulties of communication under 
which we laboured. 

** I will now ask our Honorary Secretary to read his Report.” 

(2) Honorary Secretary’s Report- 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen* — I beg to place before you my report 
on the work of the Association during the past year, 

“Membership There are 33 members on the Association’s Register 
and 2 Honorary Members, 

“ All cess and subscriptions for the season were paid in full. 

‘‘Acreage -*397 acres of tea were opened during the year, 3$ acres 
of tea, 25 acres of rubber* and 13*55 acres of cardamoms were abandoned* 

“ The acreage at the close of the season, therefore, was as follows:— 

Acres, 

Tea ... ,*» m* 22,256 

Rubber ... ... ... 794 

Coffee ... ... ... 798 ¥ 

Minor Products ... ... 1,178 

Total 25,036 

being an increase of 320*56 acres, 

“In accordance with a request from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I* all 
acreages will be calculated in future to the nearest acre. 
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“Yield. —During the 12 mouths under review, 10,064,674 lbs. of made 
tea were harvested against 11,242,199 lbs. for the 12 preceding months* a 
decrease of approximately 101%. There is no doubt that this is partly due 
to the unfavourable weather conditions during the spring, but mostly to the 
finer plucking now in force throughout the district. 

“ Meetings* -The Bi-Annual General Meeting) 9 Committee Meetings 
and 4 Meetings of the Motor Sub-Committee have been held during my terra 
of office. With the exception of the first mentioned) all were well attended* 

“ Delegates were present at the 27th Meeting of the U. P* A. S* I * the 
Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, and the Annual General Meeting of the 
Travancore Combined Planters* Association. Our hearty thanks are due 
to the gentlemen who represented our interests so well at these conferences. 

“Medical Grants. ‘-The Medical Grants to the three dispensaries 
have been regularly paid by His Highness* Government, and we are very 
grateful for this continued concession* 

" L. A. N. Institute.-— You will remember that a large increase in 
subscription demanded by this Institute was considered at the last Annual 
Meeting, together with a counter proposal put forward by the last Secretary. 
I have the pleasure of informing you that Mr. Strachan’s compromise was 
eventually adopted by the Institute. 

“ From correspondence lately to hand) however, I learn that a further 
increase is contemplated, and the matter has been placed on the Agenda 
paper for discussion. 

“Postal Service.— The delivery of the mails is still most irregular in 
spite of the Circle Superintendent's assurance of au improvement, and I 
consider that the matter should be re-opened, 

“ War Memorial, -Unfortunately no further steps can betaken in 
this matter until advice is received from Mr, Bridgman as to the cost of the 
Bronze Plates. 

“ Mr. Bridgman promised to obtain quotations for the plates in 
England, and we are expecting to receive the required information at any 
moment. Thereafter the plan, final estimate, and subscription list will be 
circulated, and the erection commenced. 

I. P. B. Fund. —I have the pleasure of reporting that 31 members 
have subscribed Rs. 310 this year, against a subscription made by 18 mem¬ 
bers last year of Rs. 165. There are still subscriptions amounting to Rs, 40 
to be collected from members on furlough. 

“In response to my circular on the subject, only one member refused 
to assist this deserving fund. 

M P. A. Records .—All the correspondence and records dating back to 
1884 have been sorted and are now filed under one system, 

f< AccoUNt5Copies of these are before you* and have been kindly 
audited by Mr, Brown# The balance at the credit of this Association 
remains practically the same as at the end of the previous season* 
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1 ‘Expenditure has increased, however, under the following headings 
“ L. A. N. Institute by ... ... Rs. 675 

** U. P. A. S, I. Delegates’ expenses by ... Rs. 100 

“ Purchase of Seal,Typewriter and Cyclostyle... Rs. 340/9 

“The last mentioned expenditure is non-recurrent, and I consider the 
present cess ample for our usual requirements. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, I beg to tender my very best thanks, both 
to our Chairman and the Committee for their unfailing help and kindly 
advice throughout the season. I now place my resignation in your hands.** 

The Chairman then proposed that the accounts and balance sheet now 
before the meeting be approved, and the Honorary Secretary’s report 
adopted. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Pinches propc ,ed a hearty vote of thanks to the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, and to the Auditor, Mr. Robert Brown, for their work during the past 
season. This was carried unanimously, and the Honorary Secretary thanked 
the meeting* 

(3). Incorporation. —The Honorary Secretary explained the reason 
for the de^ay in this matter, and the following resolution was put from the 
chair 


“ That Messrs. Lee, Milne, Wallace, Dixson, Yates, Francis and 
Pinches be elected personal members to act as the promoters 
of the Incorporated Association.” Carried unanimously, 

(4) Sri Mulam Popular Assembly and T. C. P. Association 
Delegate’s Report* #*Mr. J. 5. B. Wallace read his report which was 
listened to with interest, and a vote of thanks proposed from the chair was 
carried unanimously. 

(5) Motor Traffic Sub-Committee’s Report.'- The Honorary 
Secretary read his report on the working of the Committee during the last 
six months. The Chairman, in moving its adoption, said that it was evident 
from the report that much good work had been done by the Committee, and 
it was resolved that the Committee be re-appointed. 

(6) S. I. Planters’ Benevolent Fund.— The Chairman pointed out 
that, in order to come into line with Rule XI of the Fund, it was necessary 
to cancel the resolution passed at the Bi-Annual General Meeting, 1920, 
whereby the Honorary Secretary was instructed to collect and forward the 
yearly subscriptions. The following resolution was thereafter put from 
the chair* and carried 

“ That, in future the yerrly subscriptions to the S, I. P. B. Fund be 
collected by the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I”. 

(7) Posta l Service.**M r. A. W. John moved the following re¬ 
solution 1 -* 
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*' That the attention of the Postmaster-General be drawn to the fact 
that His Majesty's mails travel at an average rate of 21 miles per hour, and 
frequently less, over the journey of 84 miles between Kodaikanal Road and 
Munnar* although for 60 miles of the distance the road is suitable for 
Motor Traffic, three miles are covered by an aerial Rope-way, and 21 by 
steam tramway ; and that he be requested to take the necessary steps to 
expedite delivery,’* 

This was seconded by Mr. Yates, and carried unanimously. 

(8) Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute .'-Read L- A. N. Insti¬ 
tute's letter, dated 3rd May, wherein the Secretary of the Institute advises 
the probable increase in subscription and fees. 

The Honorary Secretary moved the following resolution 

‘‘That, should the L. A. N, I. again raise their rate of subscription, 
the renewal of this Association’s membership be left to the Committee’s 
discretion." 

This was seconded by Mr, Wallace, and carried unanimously. 

(9) . Election op QPHCE-BEARLRS.—The following members were 


elected 



Chairman ... 

Hi 

... Mr* H- L. Pinches, 

Honorary Secretary 

1 M 

... Mr. E, H. Francis. 

Committee 

• »e 

... Messrs. Wallace, 
Yates, Lee, Milne, 
and A. H. Dixson. 


fj. P. A. S. I. General Committee Members ..... Messrs. Pinches 

and Hawkins. 


U. P. A, S. I. General Meeting Delegates ... Messrs. Pinches 

and Hawkins. 

A vote of thanks to the Chair terminated the proceedings. 

(Signed) E. H. FRANCIS, 
Honorary Secretary. 

(Signed) H. L. PINCHES, 

Chairman* 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. S I. 

Report No, 5. 

1. Mr. Rudolph D. Anstead, m. a »returned to head-quarters on 19th 
June to attend a meeting of the Executive Committee and discuss with them 
the budget of the Rubber Mycologist. Mr. Anstead has just completed a 
round of visits to Rubber Estates in Malabar, He will be at head-quarters 
till the end of the month, when he will pay a visit of inspection to the 
Rubber Experiment Station at Tenmalai. Any planters in South Travan- 
core who may wish to meet him on that tour should communicate with him 
at once. 


2. The Rubber Mycologist.-* Mr. H. Ashplant is at present at the 
Agricultural College at Coimbatore, and will be there until the end of the 
month. Now that he has been appointed Rubber Mycologist, all corres¬ 
pondence and enquiries relating to the diseases of rubber should be sent 
to him direct and addressed (for the present}. 

H. ASHPLANT, Esq., 

The Rubber Mycologist, 

The Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore, Lawley Road P. O. 

Correspondence and enquiries relating to the cultivation and manur¬ 
ing of rubber should still be sent to Mr. Anstead. It should also be 
understood that Mr. Ashplant will deal with the diseases of rubber only , 
Correspondence and enquiries about the diseases of coffee and tea should 
still be sent to Mr. Anstead. 

Planters are particularly requested to note these arrangements* as much 
time and trouble is saved if correspondence is directed to the right officer in 
the first place, and long delays to the planter corresponding are also 
avoided. Due notice will be given of Mr. Ashplant's final transference to 
his head-quarters at Mundakayam, 

3. Uses of Rubber.— Now-a-days the cry is for more uses for 
rubber. On 17th May there died, in the person of the Earl of Shrewsbury 
and Talbot, a pioneer in uses for rubber ; he introduced rubber tyres for 
hansom cabs. There must be many planters of the older generation who 
remember calling for an “S & T” hansom on their visits to London, and 
the gloomy prophesies about this new type of tyre, how the rubber would 
perish in a week or two, how it would slip on wet road surfaces and cause 
accidents, and so on. What should we do to*day without the rubber tyre ? 
Rubber planters may take off their hats to the long-sighted Earl who has 
gone to join his fathers* 

RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 

23—VI—21 

[Note by Editor—P. C.] The Editor regrets the delay in publishing 
the above which should have gone into last week's issue, bat was over¬ 
looked. 
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Report No. 6. 

1. Mr. Anstead, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Dis* 
tricts, will pay a visit of inspection to the Rubber Experiment Station, 
Tenmalai, from 5th to 8th July, leaving Coimbatore on 3rd July, From 
Tenmalai, he will visit Florence Estate, and reach Quilon on or about the 
12th, returning to head-quarters about 15th July. 

2. Dairying.— -Bulletin No. 79 of the Madras Department of Agri¬ 
culture deals with “ Some aspects of dairying at the Agricultural College, 
Coimbatore.’* The Bulletin deals first with the dairy herd at the College 
Farm, with their yield of milk and the method adopted for feeding the cows 
and rearing the calves, and then goes on to describe in detail the actual 
dairy processes, the creamery and the making of butter. The business aspect 
of dairying in Madras is discussed, and a series of appendices give a 
dissertation upon the daily variation in the composition of milk, a description 
of the dairy industry round Coimbatore, and the results of some preliminary 
experiments carried out at the farm on the influence of different fodders 
on the quantity and quality of milk ; also-a note on the economics of the 
ghee trade. The Bulletin is well illustrated, and may prove of interest to 
Planters who do a certain amount of amateur dairying on the estates* It 
can be obtained from the usual booksellers, and the price is one rupee. 

3. Care of Cattle Manure. -We have often pointed out the 
necessity for protecting sheds and pits used for the collection of cattle 
manure, and the making of composts from the rain. The “ Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture,’* (England) recently gave a practical example of 
the loss caused to farm yard manure by exposure to ram. Two heaps 
were made on a farm as nearly equal as possible One was sheltered under 
a shed, and the other left in the open. When the time came for application 
to the land, approximately equal weights from the two heaps were applied 
to equal areas of land, viz.^ 18 tons per acre. The crop grown was potatoes, 
and the results were 

Tons, Cwts. 

Covered Manure 9 14i 

Not Covered ... 7 14? 

It would appear, therefore, that sheltering the heap caused a distinct 
improvement in value, and led to an increase of practically 2 tons of crop. 
It is probable that the benefits were even greater than appear, as the 
sheltered heap would be likely to weigh more than the unsheltered one in 
the eud» owing to less loss through the washing of the rain. 


27—VI—21, 


RUDOLPH* D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planiiug Districts. 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary’s Report No. 24. 


Coimbatore, 

29th June, 1921. 


1. Annual Meeting.- Mr. J. A. Richardson, M. L. C. has given 
notice that the following resolution will be proposed at the Annual 
Meeting.— 

“With reference to Article 7 in the Articles of Association, I beg to 
propose that, instead of the dates of 30th day of June, 30th day 
of September, 31st day of December, and 31st day of March, 
the following be substituted 1st April, 1st July, 1st October, 
and 1st January.” 


The notice of this proposal has been forwarded to all Members. 


2. Mysore Chamber of Commerce. -Mr, Fletcher Norton has 
kindly accepted the Executive Committee’s invitation to him to represent 
the U. P. A. S. I. on the Managing Committee of the Mysore Chamber of 
Commerce in place of Mr. W- St. Clair Johnson, resigned. 

3. Colombo Hotels .— In reply to a letter sent to the Grand Oriental 
Hotel, Colombo, with reference to reduced rates forS- I. Planters, the 
Secretary of the G. O. H. has replied as follows:— 

“The charge made for S. I. Planters in this hotel is at present Rs,10/50 
per day, inclusive. To meet your friends as much as possible we will agree 
to allow them the same rates as Ceylon Planters, which is Rs. 10 per day, 
inclusive- We trust you will see your way to make this known, and your 
Planting friends will patronise this hotel”. 

4. Railway Charges on Goods.— With reference to Item 1 of 
Report No. 22 notifying that the resolution of the Nilgiri-Planters* Asso¬ 
ciation had been forwarded to the Railway Board, the Secretary of the 
Railway Board has replied as follows 

“ I am directed to say that the Railway Board regret that your request 
for exemption of Planting Goods from the surcharge, or the grant of some 
concession on the railage of packing materials cannot be agreed to,” 

In this connection the Traffic Manager of the South Indian Railway 
has replied as follows 

u I regret that, owing to the increased cost of transportation, it is not 
possible to reduce the rates for carriage of Plantation Goods at 
the present time.*’ 

5. Buying Agency.— The Standing Committee appointed to control 
this Agency have decided to start it at once. Having received a guarantee 
from one of its members that if the minimum number of members agreed 
upon to start the Agency is not reached, he will guarantee subscription up 
to the minimum amount required. Applications for membership are still 
coming in, though slowly. Members’ tickets are being sent out to them 
this week, and all the firms concerned have been notified that the Agency 
will commence work as from the beginning of July, 


(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 
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CINCHONA IN INDIA, 1919 '20, 

The vital need of possessing within the Empire essential raw materials, 
such as quinine, was strikingly brought home to us daring the war. In 
1914. Germany, one of the most important manufacturing and distributing 
countries, had full stocks in hand with facilities for securing (during the 
early stages of the war) enough of the raw product to meet the wants of 
herself and her partner-in-arms. Oa the other hand, the supplies of the 
Allies were none too plentiful, and from the first they were dependent on 
the goodwill of Holland, which had, and still has, the virtual monopoly in 
her Java cinchona plantations. The Dutch, however, needed coal, 
machinery, and rice from Burma, so the result was a collective bargaining 
by the Allies, and the signing of an agreement for the supply and distribu¬ 
tion of quinine by the Dutch Quinine Combine and the Association of 
Quinine Manufacturers in Allied countries. This agreement was faithfully 
kept—although at some pecuniary sacrifice to the Dutch—until the end of 
the war. After the Armistice the short supply of quinine led to hectic specu¬ 
lation by holders in second and third hands, and Government control became 
impossible. After decontrol prices became more stable, and at the present 
time the British Quinine Corporation, working in conjunction with the 
Dutch Combine, practically controls the British quinine market. Although 
prices have declined as a result of decontrol, the production of bark and 
quinine as a lucrative commercial proposition is apparently more firmly 
established than ever before. There is, therefore, a growing interest in 
cinchona cultivation in America, Japan, and within the British Empire, 


^ An important scheme for developing the production of quinine in 
India was initiated daring the past year, of which an account is given in 
the report on the Government Cinchona Plantations and Factory in Bengal 
for 1919-20, published in the ** Calcntta Gazette” of December 8, 1920. 
According to this report it is probable that Burma will in time become an 
important source of the drug for India or the Empire. Owing to the strain 
of the war period, cinchona crops in Bengal have been much reduced* In 
1919-20 the yield was 513,043 lb., and a still smaller harvest is anticipated 
for 1920-21: but this is all to the good of the plantations. The total 
area under cinchona is 3,080 acres, of which 2,319 acres is comparatively 
young. There are approximately 3,610*000 cinchona trees on Munsong 
estate and 1,480,000 on Mungpoo, making a total of 5,090,000. During the 
year under review, 149,835 lb. of Mungpoo bark and 334,410 lb. of Mum- 
song bark were worked up, besides 514,540 lb. of bark obtained from Java 
for the Government of India. These showed on analysis a total of 20,588 lb. 
-qninine sulphate of the Bengal grown bark, and 31*571 lb. on the imported 
bark. The products actually obtained were 47,724*25 lb. of quinine 
sulphate, 1,022 lb. of hydrochloride (equivalent to 1,160 lb. of sulphate), and 
15,166 lb. of cinchona febrifuge (containing quinine equivalent to 2,226 
lb. of sulphate), making in all an average yield of 98 per cent, on analytical 
results. The total cost of the total harvest was Rs. 97*497, but the actual 
market value was Rs. 2,74,670, and it is pointed out that the purchase of 
the same quantity of bark in the market would have cost the Government 
Rs. 1*77,174 (plus freightage and carriage charges) more than it actually 
-did. (“ Journal of the Society of Chemcal Industry,” 40- 7.) 
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COFFEE UNDER SHADE. 

BY " PLANTER.” 

Coffee is so universally grown under shade in Southern India nowa¬ 
days that to the young planter it must appear to have been always so* and 
yet it is within the memory of many planters now living that coffee, in every 
district except Mysore, was grown completely in the open; and, as has been 
pointed out in a former article, Mr. Donald Steward who earned the title 
o£ the “ Coffee King” owing to the large number of properties he owned in 
Coorg, was particularly opposed to it. He, in common with many other 
planters who showed the greatestlunwillingness to recognise the advantages 
of shade and regarded the idea of taking instruction from Indian planters, 
whose gardens were alwas s under shade with the utmost contempt, might 
have been guided by the fact that the plants, as is pointed out by the plant¬ 
ing author, Hull, appear to affect shade universally in a state of nature, never 
being found growing wild except under the protection of its parent trees or 
in the depths of the forest, although the seeds are commonly deposited by 
wild animals and birds in open land. These planters followed their mis¬ 
guided course till they experienced a rude awakening. The conditions 
obtaining on unshaded estates, especially in districts subjected to prolonged 
periods of drought, particularly encouraged the multiplication of borer to 
an unlimited extent, and it is related of one place in particular, the property 
of Mr. D. Stewart, that after giving a phenomenal crop of 125 tons off 250 
acres in its fourth or fifth year, practically every tree in it was riddled with 
borer, thus necessitating its being completely replanted. Fortunately, the 
large profit produced by the place facilitated this being done; but in cases 
where the capital was not forthcoming, it led to the inevitable abandonment 
of places; and thus the large number of abandoned properties in the com¬ 
paratively early days of coffee planting is to be accounted for. 

The advantage of growing coffee upder shade may be summed up (as 
put by au old writer) as diminished exhaustion, and consequently increased 
longevity of the plant, reduced cost of cultivation, a conservation of the 
nutritious properties of the soil, and an actual increase of these properties 
by the continuous fall of decaying leaves adding organic matter to it# As 
these have originally been formed to a considerable extent from constituents 
■furnished by the sub-soil (provided the shade tree be a sub-soil feeder) 
there is a positive gain of matter to the surface which the roots of 
the coffee would otherwise never have been able to come within reach 
of* In addition, as is also pointed out* the value of estates growing 
large quantities of useful timber is being permanently increased, it being 
clear that a time must arrive when, owing to the constant progress of forest 
clearing* timber, whether for fuel, building purposes, or cabinet-making, will 
^become considerably more scarce and valuable than at present.^ Against 
these advantages, the sole draw-back of shade for coffee is a diminished 
yield. The exact falling off will depend on the density of the shade and the 
heat of the climate. While, however, coffee grown in the open would crop 
more largely, the trees will the sooner be 44 pumped out,” the coffee under 
shade will discover no signs of exhaustion, but be ready to go on bearing a 
crop of 3 or 4 cwts. per acre every year indefinitely. This is about the yield 
-of old shaded estates in Mysore and Coorg at present; but it pays. 

It is half a century since the importance of shade for coffee was recog- 
4iised in Coorg, but the practice in favour there is to make a complete 
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clearance of all forest trees and grow the shade with the coffee* planting the 
former at the same time as the latter, it being claimed that under this 
method the most suitable trees can be selected for shading the coffee. But 
as the land is subjected to a severe burn* which tends to the destruction of 
much organic matter and the latter is not added to till the shade trees grow 
up sufficiently* whereas if forest trees were left to shade the coffee it would 
be added to from the beginning, the practice is not to be commended. 
Certain jungle trees prove detrimental to the growth of coffee. These might 
be eliminated at once by cutting them down and stripping the bark off the 
stumps and replacing them by artificial shade, If it is desired to eventually 
eliminate all the old forest trees, this can be done by planting out artificial 
shade under the forest shade, and, after the former has made sufficient 
growth, to gradually M ring ” the forest trees by cutting a deep groove round 
the foot of their stems* Some damage results to the coffee when the trees 
fall, but this is soon repaired by stumping the trees and growing up 
suckers, which make bonny bushes within t>vo seasons. 

It was not till 1875 that shade for coffee was introduced into the Wy- 
naad District. A fair correspondent writing to the “ Madras Mail” on the- 
5th of August in that year, says that the importance of shade for coffee had 
begun to force itself on the attention of planters sometime before then, and 
it was expected to effect wonders. There were to be no more weeds, no 
borer, no leaf disease—a sort of a ’planter's paradise in fact. Though all 
these benefits have not been realised, yet there can be no question,” as a 
writer in 1906 in the same paper quoting the lady correspondent observes, 

" that without shade the estates would have fared much worse than they 
have.” 

In the great majority of places the mistake has been made of planting 
the shade trees too closely together, and instead of eliminating the super* 
fluous trees as they grew into one another, of lopping off their lateral 
branches, thus reducing their spread and leaving a vastly larger number of 
boles encumbering the ground than than was necessary, and the land per¬ 
meated with an undue mass of roots. The great desideratum is to have as 
few stems on the land as possible. 

The credit belongs to the late Mr. R. H. Elliott, the well-known Mysore 
planter, of having reduced the growing of shade for coffee to a science He 
has treated the subject very exhaustively in his book ‘‘Gold, Sport and 
Coffee Planting in Mysore”; and because of the one chapter it contains on 
shade for coffee if for nothing else—and it contains a lot of valuable in¬ 
formation on the cultivation of coffee and on other matters—it deserves a 
place in every coffee planter's library. 

Trees of the ficus tribe were held in great repute as suitable shade for 
coffee, but they are discredited in South Coorg now-a-days; yet coffee 
thrives under them. The great role to observe in connection with shade 
trees is, that if the coffee is doing well, not to interfere. The objection to* 
the ficus species is that unless there is a good depth of soil their roots 
mostly permeate the surface, and thus deprive the coffee of nourishment; 
but this seems to be more than compensated for by the heavy mulch they 
supply the soil with, because, as has been pointed out above, coffee thrives 
under them. The only tree that is deep-rooted, and draws its nourishment 
mostly from the sub-soil is the jak (Artocarpus Integrifolia ), which is 
admirably suited for all aspects except the cool humid northern slopes. 
Some other trees that are held in high favour as shade are the tc Ceylon 
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Oak” ( Schleichera trifuga), Dalbergia latifolia and T ermnalia 
beberica , These three are best suited for southern and eastern slopes. 
Albizzia stipnlata and Albizzia odoratissima , affording as they do a 
light shade would appropriately find a place on northern aspects, The 
silver oak has also come into favour as a permanent shade. It grows 
rapidly and affords a heavy leaf deposit. As the shape of the trees is 
pyramidical and they have not much of a spread* and in consequence cast 
a long lateral shade, they are best planted in avenues from East to West on 
Southern aspects, 15 feet apart in the avenues and 20 to 25 feet between 
them. It is worthy of note that trees which are deciduous in the cold 
weather are no protection against borer, as it is during this period of the 
year that the insects’ eggs are hatched. 

To Mr, Nelson, late of Shencottah in Travancore, belongs the credit 
of having introduced Erythrina lithosperma . He claimed that coffee 
cultivated under them and mulched with their cuttings and leaves* which 
are said to contain 2*77 per cent, of nitrogen and 2'79 per cent, of potash, 
would yield largely, without manure of any other description being neces¬ 
sary- This was corroborated by the late Mr- J- D’Vaz, a well-known Coorg 
planter- Writing to the “Madras Mail*” he said that it keeps coffee free of 
leaf disease* and enables it to bear an even crop though manures of no 
other kind had been applied for a number of years- Mr. Herbert Wright, 
late of Ceylon* recommended the growing of E , lithosperma as a green 
manure; but Mr. Nelson recommended it as a permanent shade, and the 
lopping of the trees in July-August to provide a heavy soil mulch* Forjp- 
nately the trees lend themselves to severe cutting, and shoot out with 
vigour again and afford shade for the coffee during the sunny months. But 
though the tree has been largely grown* planters generally do not place 
much faith in the claims made on its behalf, and very little mulshing is 
done with it, and certainly there is no diminution in the use of manures-'-* 
(Indian Scientific Agriculturist.) 


MANURES. 

Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia ? 

Writing in the # * Mark Lane Express Agricultural Journal,” a French 
correspondent, A. Morirllea, compares the respective merits of these two 
fertilisers i ~ 

Undoubtedly nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are the best* 
the most efficacious* and, in practice* the most convenient forms of nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers in general use. There is a place in agriculture for hath 
of these fertilisers* but it is important that we should give to eaclPra 
proper place in agreement with the testimony of science and of agricul¬ 
tural jfractice. 

* Nitrate of soda contains at feast 15*5 per cent, of nitrate nitrogen* 
sulphate of ammonia contains 20 to 20*5 per cent of ammonia nitrogen* 

Nitrate nitrogen is directly assimilable j Le.it can be immediately 
absorbed by the plants. 
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Ammonia nitrogen* on the other hand, has to be converted into nitrate 
nitrogen before it is assimilable, and the normal accomplishment of this 
conversion demands the presence of certain agents as a condition—a 
nitrifying bacterium* organic matter on which this bacterium feeds, the 
presence of lime or other bases capable of absorbing the nitric acid produced, 
a moderate amount of moisture, and, finally, a certain temperature. 

Now, though the three first conditions may usually be found existing 
together in the soil, this is not so in the case of the other two, and especially 
the last. It will be seen that when nitrification is prevented by dryness or 
cold, the action of sulphate of ammonia upon the plant is correspondingly 
arrested, and the result is a retarding of growth which is seldom recovered. 
In this respect, nitrate has an important advantage over sulphate of 
ammonia. Therefore, when at the end of the winter the crops require a 
tonic, only nitrate of soda can supply this, for the nitrogen in sulphate of 
ammonia cannot properly begin to nitrify till the warm weather sets in, and 
even if it is applied before then the plants remain unfed. 

Further, one has to rely on nitrate to remedy the unhealthy conditidns 
of cereal crops brought about by unfavourable temperature, by insects, or 
by diseases inherent in the species. Unlike sulphate of ammonia, nitrate 
acts immediately, and gives to the plant the vigour necessary to enable it 
to resist disease and to continue its cycle of vegetation. Under the most 
favourable conditions the nitrification of sulphate cannot be completed in 
less than three or four weeks. It has also been ascertained that not all the 
ammonia nitrogen in sulphate of ammon a undergoes nitrification; only 
about 90 per cent, is found to have become nitrate nitrogen, even should 
there have been no loss of nitrogen from volatilisation in the atmosphere. 

According to many scientists, that part of the nitrogen in sulphate 
of ammonia which appears to be lost is absorbed by the lower organisms of 
the soil, and is given up later, although for a time they withhold it from the 
plants. 

However this may be, Monsieur Damseaux has established experiment 
tally the fact that, after annual applications of sulphate of ammonia on the 
same plot of land during five or six years, the manurial action produced by 
the ammonia in the last year remained the same as that produced by the 
same amount in the first year* 

Sulphate of ammonia unlike nitrate of soda, cannot be applied on all 
soils. On this point we will quote Deherain, whose authority as a scientist 
is unquestioned and unquestionable. He says**- 

4 On soil lacking in lime, sulphate of ammonia should not be used, for 
the absence of lime prevents nitrification. On limestone soils there is ano* 
ther disadvantage, for, on decomposition, carbonate of ammonia is prodn* 
ced, which is highly volatile and escapes in gaseous forms, especially when 
the temperature is high. Sulphate of ammonia is only fairly successful on 
light soils containing lime, for these soils quickly become dry, and thns pre* 
vent nitrification. Only strong soils containing lime are really suitable for 
sulphate of ammonia. For soils on which nitrate of soda can be used it is 
hot necessary to make such a scrupulously careful selection as for sulphate 
m ammonia ; in fact, nitrate of soda is suitable for all soils, and gives an 
exuberance of vegetation produced by no other fertiliser*’ 1 
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Beyond nitrogen, sulphate of ammonia contains nothing but sulphuric 
acid, an element necessary for vegetation, but which, however is never 
lacking in any soli. On the other hand, nitrate of soda contains, as a 
secondary element, soda, which is capabl e of replacing potash when the 
latter is deficient, as is the case of many, and especially calcareous (chalky), 
soils* 

According to experiments made by a Belgian scientist, Monsieur 
Schreiber, on maize, the action of the soda contained in nitrate of soda 
is equivalent to 20 per cent, of the value of a corresponding quantity of 
potash. Thus, when 100 lbs. of nitrate, containing 35 per cent of soda, 
are applied to a crop, the action of this soda is equivalent to 35 x 0*2—7 
lbs* of potash—which is by no means negligible, and may account for 
the superiority of nitrate for certain crops which need a great deal of 
potash. 

The capacity of nitrate to absorb water is much greater than that of 
sulphate of ammonia, which means that growing crops suffer less from 
drought when dressed with nitrate than those with sulphate. 

Nitrate of soda, simply from the fact that it U highly soluble, penetrates 
the soil readily, whilst sulphate of ammonia, held by the power of absorp- 
tion of the soil, becomes distributed much more slowly, 

It has been contended against nitrate of soda that it is too readily 
soluble, this causing some of its nitrogen*to be lost in the sub soil, But if 
this is true in the case of the nitrogen in nitrate, it is equally so in the case 
of the nitrogen in ammonia as soon as it has been nitrified, especially if the 
sulphate of ammonia is applied in large dressings before the winter, 

As for loss of nitrate nitrogen during the great growing time of plants, 
say from April to the end of the summer, it has been established scienti¬ 
fically and experimentally, that there is no such thing. 

As for facility of application, assuming that sulphate of ammonia must 
be applied to the soil a fortnight to a month before the sowing to ensure 
its action in due time no such precaution is necessary in the case of 
nitrate of soda, which can be applied as a top dressing as needed during 
the growth of the plants- 

A great many scientists have conducted experiments to establish the 
comparative values of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. Wagner, 
director of the agricultural station at Darmstadt, taking the results of 1800 
experiments carried out during many years, obtained a co-efficient of availa¬ 
bility of 94 for ammonia nitrogen, as compared with 100 for nitrate nitrogen. 
But these results had reference to pot experiments, and it is permissible 
to inquire to what degree this co-efficient would be correct for ammonia 
nitrogen in actual agricultural practice. 

Monsieur Damseaux came to the conclusion, as the result of a large 
number of experiments, that under normal agricultural conditions 60 per 
cent of the nitrogen applied to the soil in nitrate form is recovered in the 
crops, again 45 per cent, in the case of ammonia nitrogen. In other words, 
according to this expert* the availability of the nitrogen when applied in the 
form of ammonia is 75 per cent* of what it is when applied in the form of 
nitrate* 
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Lawes and Gilbert, in their notable experiments at Rothamsted, carried 
out over a period of fifty years obtained results in the fertilisation of wheat, 
oats, barley, and pasture lands which demonstrated the superiority of nitrate 
of soda to sulphate of ammonia. The experiments of Deherain confirmed 
those of Lawes and Gilbert. 

To sum up, given the fact that the fertilising action of nitrate is 
immediate rapid, certain and in no way subject to chance, whereas sulphate 
of ammonia, which in part remains inactive, can only develop a fertilising 
action when all conditions are favourable to nitrification, farmers will in 
most cases, and especially \n the spring, do well to give preference to 
nitrate of soda, 


RUBBER ROADS. 

KUALA LUMPUR EXPERIMENTS. 

Encouraging Progress, 

The elastic flagstones at Euston Station are said to have stood the test 
of London’s traffic for close upon twenty years and those in the Savoy 
courtyard for a like period. The wear amounts to one-eighth of an inch 
chafe on the rubber surface. So much for the men who mixed the rubber 
and its concrete foundation. The*cost, however, is another matter, and there 
are no figures to hand to justify either as a commercial proposition. 

Taking advantage of other people’s failures, and rectifying their own, 
Kuala Lumpur may yet pave the way for practical rubber roadways, and, at 
present prices, set the example by being the first town wholly paved wtth her 
own commodity In January of this year experiments were being made by 
the Public Works Department to improve upon the methods of adhesion 
previously adopted by what may be termed “ferrocaoutchouc” block makers. 
The work which has made encouraging progress, is in the hands of Mr. R. 
St. George Caulfeild, Executive Engineer, who has vulcanised to advan¬ 
tage the weak points noticed in his personal inspection of Home experi¬ 
ments* The rubber brick now likely to be adopted bears his name and 
patent. The size of the ordinary brick, nine inches by three, has been adopt¬ 
ed, whilst the depth will vary. About half an inch only of this thickness is 
rubber, the remainder being concrete, adhesion between the two being formed 
under pressure and secured by an almost continuous ring of expanded 
raetaL The allocation of a certain amount of money recommended by the 
Director of Public Works for experimental purposes has already the dual 
advantage of the Chief Secretary’s sanction and keen interest, and, as soon 
as the blocks have passed the further resiliency and abrasion tests of the 
Director of Agriculture the work will be proceeded with. 

The actual section of Kuala Lumpur’s highway to be rubber-paved has 
not been decided upon, but, in view of the blessing that would be con¬ 
ferred, it has been suggested that the station covered way and approaches 
would lend itself admirably to the experiment. The only objection to ex¬ 
perimenting on a covered way would appear to be the shade it would con¬ 
sequently enjoy, making subsequent tropical actinic-ray tests impossible, a 
factor hitherto unproven. The section of Clarke Street usually barred off 
during Federal Council sittings would be another excellent spot. 
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The sample blocks already moulded are the work of Messrs, Mace, 
Hall & Co., Ipoh, the quality of which supersedes any Malaya or London- 
made article we have hitherto seen. Percentage brick tests in every delivery 
will doubtless be insisted on both by the contractor and Government, and 
this should keep the “ tukaogs ” to the necessity for perfection and leave no 
air pockets of neglect. Until made, of course, in very large quantities the 
price is difficult to estimate, but it has been roughly calculated on the 
weather side of 30 dollars per square yard, which makes Southwark’s cost 
of five pounds look like Mammon’s marriage bill* Even at this reduced 
figure it will need a life of twenty years to justify its existence. With rub¬ 
ber at its present prices the enterprise sounds like a pulsating possibility 
but with normal prices once more regained the highways might have again 
to revert to the diet of jarrah blocks, and stocks of the new invention be 
reserved for hospitals and Air Ministers*-* { Malay Mail” 


RUBBER ROADS. 

Experiments in London. 

After a lapse of six years, says a home paper the International Rubber 
Exhibition is being revived this year, and opens at the Royal Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. This is the fifth exhibition of the series, but for the present 
occasion its scope has been extended so as to include not only rubber and 
cotton, but all other tropical products and allied industries. Embracing as 
it does products from fifty-seven British and foreign Governments and 
States, it is easily the largest and most representative of the series, and this 
despite the difficulties of transport consequent upon the industrial situation, 
the only notable absentee on this occasion as compared with previous years 
being Germany. 

Although the day is long past when manufacturers were dependent upon 
what is now known as 14 wild robber”—that obtained from various trees, 
creepers, and shrubs mostly growing in the tropical regions of South America 
and Africa—to supply their need3, very little is known by the average 
individual of the more modern method of cultivation and collection. The 
organisers of the exhibition may, therefore, be regarded in the light of popular 
educators, for they have set themselves out to demonstrate the various 
processes through which the crude rubber passes, from the moment it is taken 
from the tree in the form of latex to the finished article. Nor is the extent 
to which rubber enters into the daily needs of the community generally ap¬ 
preciated. As a constituent in the manufacture of tyres, beltings, cushions, 
shoe soles, and waterproof garments it is familiar to all, but with the 
acquisition of greater knowledge, following upon scientific research, it has 
been found possible to adopt the commodity for use in the manufacture 
of such widely-differing articles as gramaphone horns and rubber carpet¬ 
ing^ to give but two examples. For the latter many advantages are 
claimed by its manufacturers, the North British Rubber Co., and are 
readily apparent. All this and much more will visitors to the exhibition 
find to interest them, and a survey of the stands which have- been 
prepared by the Governments of British Malaya, Ceylon* and the Gold 
Coast give a very comprehensive idea of the growth of the rubber industry 
within the Empire. Of interest* too, are the exhibits from Brasil and the 
French, Dutch* and Portuguese colonies, 
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Some interesting facts concerning the progress that has been made in 
the various branches of the industry were given by Sir Ernest Birch, who 
presided at a luncheon which followed the private view of the exhibition 
yesterday. Last year the estimated production of rubber was 335,000 tons. 
Between 70 and 80 per cent, of that rubber was British, and £150,000,000 of 
British capital was invested in the industry. “ Rubber roadways are no 
longer in the experimental stage,’’declared Sir Ernest. “In the Borough 
High street there is a road laid with rubber which is being watched with 
interest by road engineers and surveyors throughout the country. Rubber 
floors have been given by the Rubber Growers’ Association to various 
charitable institutions, and there is not the least question that it would be 
of the greatest benefit both in the matter of noise and for hygienic pur¬ 
poses, if similar floors were laid in all hospitals, clubs, and public institu¬ 
tions”* So great is Sir Ernest’s faith in the future of rubber that he ex¬ 
pressed his readiness to induce some of the great rubber producing compa¬ 
nies to supply the rubber free if any of the principal railway companies 
would undertake to pave their station platforms and ground floors with 
rubber. 

In closing, Sir Ernest Birch made a happy reference to the presence 
that day of Sir Henry Wickham, “the grand-father of the rubber industry,” 
recalling the fact that it was to him that the now prosperous rubber-growing 
estates of Ceylon and Malaysia owed their being* The seeds of the Hevea 
Brasiliens s were sent from Brazil to Kew Gardens by Sir Henry Wickham 
in 1876. The seedlings grown at Kew Gardens were sent to Ceylon, and 
from this small beginning has grown the whole great plantation business of 
the P ar East. 

The exhibition will be opened by Sir Owen Philipps, M. P,» and will 
continue until June 17. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters * Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents .) 

t( Upasi Buying Agency,” 

Dear Sir,—I received a circular the other day asking me to join this 
Agency, which I take it is an outcome of the old proposal to form a Planters* 
Co-operative Society. The latter was doomed to failure from the beginning, 
and I cannot help thinking that this Buying Agency is likewise doomed. 

In the first place it appears fo me that the running of such a concern 
is absolutely outside the province of the United Planters’ Associatidn of 
South India altogether, and perhaps you can tell me, Mr, Editor, if their 
Memorandum and Articles of Association give them power to run such an 
Agency, and if it does, will you kindly give the paragraph under which you 
assume such power has been given. 

Is it to get up a show in opposition to the West Coast Firms who are 
members and have large interests in the Association, or is it that the Associa¬ 
tion’s officials have not enough to do and require some further outlet for 
their energy that this Agency has been started ? 
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Since the Association was reorganised in 1918 the principal object 
it has had before it, or at any rate should have had, is the improvement and 
further development of its labour organisation, Has this been done* and 
how many planters can say that they have received tangible benefits from 
the Association in respect of labour during the last three years ? Perhaps a 
few, but they are a mighty few, and certainly as a whole Estates are not 
getting their money’s worth out of the Association, 

I believe the appointment of Mr* Brock was made with the idea of 
enabling Mr, Waddington to devote more time to labour matters. Of 
course» Mr, Waddington had to have his leave, and well deserved leave too, 
which no one can possibly grudge him* and we may possibly get better 
results when he returns, but meantime, would not the Executive Committee, 
or General Committee, whoever is responsible for this Buying Agency, have 
been acting more in the interests of the Planting Community generally if 
they had so arranged that the surplus power of the officials of the Associa¬ 
tion had been devoted to further organisation of the labour department, 
rather than to a fantastic concern like that of the UPASI BUYING 
AGENCY. 

Then again take the matter of Statistics. I read in the Memorandum 
of the Association that one of the objects for which the Association was 
established was to collect and disseminate statistics and other information 
relating to planting industries. What has been done ? Nothing! I believe* at 
any rate I have never heard of Statistics being disseminated amongst the 
members of the Association. Surely this is a matter of much more import¬ 
ance to the planting community than this Buying Agency* which I believe 
has only been subscribed to by a very few, and that in a rather half-hearted 
way. 


Even although times are hard Estates* I take it, are still paying their 
subscriptions to the Association, and want something in return. The dis* 
counts and terms of payment offered by the Firms on the Upasi Buying 
list $an, I believe, be got by most Estates, and can possibly be improved 
upon independently of the U. P. A. S. I. 

Yours* 

Interested. 

(Note by the Editor, P. C.)- 

tnterested’s letter raises points which we shall be only too glad to se£ 
discussed. On the question of authority to run such an Agency, there is pre¬ 
cedent for this, and the Memorandum of Association Section 3 (1) and (11) 
covers the action of the U*P*A»S*I. in the matter* The Agency is apparently 
buying from ” Firms who are Members/’ and so can hardly be said to be In 
“opposition” to those Members, The point regarding Statistics is answer¬ 
ed by the fruitless efforts made in 1920 to get figures from planters* We 
believe the 1918 figures for Rubber to be more complete than any other 
published statistics, but the effort was enormous* and it would require 
especial measures to elaborate them, apart from the fact that in 1920 there 
was a general refusal on the part of some 75 % of Interested’s brother plan¬ 
ters to give their figures* We await with great interest any further corres¬ 
pondence our readers may care to send us on the subject* 
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THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

Our correspondence pages contain again this week a thoughtful letter 
regarding the internal working of the U» P. A. S. I.* and this, following as it 
does^on the letter signed u Interested ” in last week’s issue* emboldens us to 
consider for a moment the points raised by our two correspondents. We 
will ask however to be excused regarding the Upasi Buying Agency, which 
was bound to come in for a certain amount of criticism of course, bat which 
is now in the hands of a standing Committee* and that Committee if they 
think fit will no doubt answer “ Interested’s” letter in due course. Before 
we proceed to discuss the points raised, and perhaps others, in connection 
with the Annual General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. it is our duty to 
point out that the latest date for sending in original propositions is July 13th 
(vide P. C. No. 24, 11th June), and since both “Interested ” and “ Fact” 
seem to hope that some District Planters’ Association will bring forward 
resolutions on the particular points they raise, we would remind planters 
that time presses* in fact by the time this issue reaches some of the remoter 
districts only a wire to Headquarters will meet the case. . , 

We wiil take “Fact” first. It is common knowledge, of courae, that his 
proposition is similar* in fact identical, with that framed by the Secretary 
(Rule V) and put before the Annual Meeting in 1919, vis “-“The election of 
tte Executive Committee shall be by ballot” We see nothing in sn&seqneat 
events likely to change the points of view expressed by those who wished to 
alter this rule by adding the words “representatives of each industry to fed 
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elected by the votes of the area under the corresponding product only.” 
They gained their point, it is true, by a comparatively small margin and, 
without wishing to express a definite opinion either for or against ‘‘ Fact's” 
suggestion, we do think that the rule has worked satisfactorily so far, and 
something more powerful than the argument adduced by our correspondent 
will be needed to change it. The question of repugnance to the Articles 
of Association is one for the Association’s lawyers : we certainly have no 
desire to make a pronouncement of our views on that point. There is just 
one other aspect however which was not thought of apparently in 1919. It 
is perfectly true, and is freely admitted that one District Association, 
under the present rule, might conceivably elect its own representative to the 
Executive Committee. But at least that election would be by men interest¬ 
ed in the particular industry for which the member was nominated, Under 
the proposed rule, one District Association could not possibly dominate the 
election, but one industry could. The acreage figures are eloquent of that, 
and we should have Tea, with its preponderating acreage, using just that 
influence which “Fact” deplores in a certain District Rubber Association. 
Let us suppose there are three candidates for the job of coffee member, 
on the Executive Committee, it is obvious that the Tea acreage, supporting 
any one of them, could get their man in, particularly if Rubber and Coffee 
were voting at cross purposes. In fact, if the important minority acreages 
are to be considered, and they must be, the system of separate election 
must be best. 

Personally we do not believe either in the bogey set up by the separatists, 
or by our correspondent. We believe that a straightforward election of the 
Executive Committee would pan out much as it does with each product 
electing its own man. Surely, before voting on a member for coffee, the Tea 
and Rubber Planters would ask the Coffee men for suggestions ? The point 
is whether there should be or not the loophole mentioned both by ‘‘Fact” 
and ourselves, by which one Association or one industry could dominate the 
election, if they so wished. Either way, our position is not on the one side 
or the other, but since argument has been put forward by our correspondent 
for the omnibus election, we seek to put the other point of view as well 
before our readers. Finally, since it is always as well to be constructive, 
why should the suggestion not be discussed of each product nominating 
two men, but the actual election by which it is decided which of the two 
shall be active, and which memberdn-waiting, being by the votes of the whole 
industry. 

Thus, coffee, for example, puts up its two men. It is sure to get its own 
nominees elected, but whether “A” shall be member-in-waiting to “B,” or 
vice versa rests upon all the members voting, and in this way the product 
gets at least one of the men it wants, and knows that he is acceptable to the 
rest of the community as an active member of the Executive Committee. 

IS Interested^*’ letter falls naturally into three divisions. The Buying 
Agency which, as we have said, we will leave alone for the moment, the im¬ 
provement and further development of the Labour Department and Statistics, 
The improvement of the Labour Department is a question fruitful of discus¬ 
sion, but to the writer, whose connection with it is well enough known, the 
position is clear eaough.. Interested " says:—“ How many planters can 

saythey have received tangible benefits.in respect of labour.” We 

presume he means by direct recruitment, in which case the answer is “ nil” 
just as if you asked your wine merchant what sleeks of ladies* urdenua 
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he held. Bat if we ask what the Labour Department has done in the direc¬ 
tions for which it is best fitted, and in fact for which it was originally formed, 
the answer is in the report of the Director which we may not anticipate 
here, but which gives most tangible evidence indeed of its uses. The irony 
of it all is that, just at a moment when letters like “ Interested’s ” appear in 
print the authorities responsible for the Labour Department are faced with 
the necessity of cutting down expenditure to an irreducible minimum, in¬ 
stead of being able to meet demands, such as Interested’s,” for develop¬ 
ment by increased allotment of funds. 

Last week, in a footnote, we had something to say regarding statistics. 
The U. P. A. S, I. made a valiant effort in 1919, and again in 1920 to meet 
this point. The Rubber Statistics published in 1920 we claim to have been 
as near perfection m regard to accuracy as can reasonably be expected. The 
following year, plantds simply ignored the requests wholesale. Again, in 
response to resolutions passed by the U. P. A. S. I., the Government issues 
reports regarding Rubber and Coffee on the lines of the Tea report. We 
understand that copies of these are being obtained, and are being circulated 
by the U. P. A. S. I. This is a matter we are personally very deeply 
interested in, and if ‘ Interested,” or any other correspondent will give us 
some idea of what figures and information are wanted exactly, we will do all 
in our power to obtain and disseminate them. 

Above all, we hope these two letters will be followed up by many more. 
Nothing is healthier than dignified criticism, and nothing will refresh jaded 
nerves so much as this kind of tonic. We welcome them for that reason, 
equally with their intrinsic worth- 

NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceeding^ or the Quarterly General Meeting, held at 
Baleiionnur, on June the 27rH, 1921. 

Present.— Messrs. C. H. Godfrey, (Chairman), E W. Fowke, E» L. 

Poyser, Captaiu H. Browne, M. A. de Week, (Honorary 
Secretary!. 

Minutes of the last Meeting. -The Minutes of the last General 
Meeting were read and passed. 

Resolution. - Proposed by Mr. E, W. Fowke, and seconded by Mr. 
E. L. Poyser i— 1 11 That the Honorary Secretary be requested to draw up a 
Balance Sheet for the past year, 1920-21, and submit same at the next 
Meeting, after auditing the accounts with Capt. H, Browne.” Carried. 

Anamallai Planters’ Association’s Proposal (to alter the 
U. P. A. S I. Articles of Association)Proposed from the Chair “ that 
our delegates to the U. P* A. S. I. General Meeting be instructed to vote 
against this proposal.” 

Amendment to Act XIII.—It was decided to leave this to our Dele¬ 
gates at the U. P. A. S. I. General Meeting. 

Acceleration of Mails to and from Mangalore.— It was resol¬ 
ved that the Honorary Secretary communicate with the Superintendent of 
Post Qflioes i Mysore Division, 
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Instructions to Delegates to U. P. A. S. I. General Meeting,— 
Subjects for proposal by us to be included in the U, P. A. S. I, Agenda 

(a) Conservation of Indian Manures for use in India. 

(b) That the suggestion contained in the U. P. A. S. I. Chairman’s 
address of 1920, “That we take a more active participation in the 
Reformed Government of India " be discussed, 

(c) Proposed by Mr. E. W. Fowke and seconded by Mr. E. L. 
Poyser “that the following resolution be added to the Inter-District 
Labour Rules“ That no Association should raise the pay of coolies 
without giving previous notice of such intention to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment, for circulation to other Associations,’ ” Carried. 

Instructions to Dasara Delegate.— Proposed from the Chair 
“ That our representative deliver an address to be approved of by the 
Committee, and in collaboration with the South Mysore Planters* Associa¬ 
tion if they are agreeable, embodying the proposals brought before the 
Meeting as per list lodged with the Honorary Secretary.” Carried, 

Finances and Accounts.— Proposed from the Chair 

(a) “ That the Honorary Secretary be instructed to write to the pre¬ 

sent representative of the only two estates which have failed to 
pay the extra two annas levied by the U. P. A. S. I.” Carried. 

(b) “ That the question of the Honorary Secretary’s office allowance 

for present and past years be brought up again at the next 
Meeting.” Carried, 

Report of Rules Revision Sub-Committee— Sub-Comm*ttee 
agreed to rules as printed in the Articles of Association, and decided to report 
at the next Meeting as to whether any addition should be made. 

It was decided to forward the Articles of Association to the proper 
quarter* 

Other Business.— 

(1) Expenses were voted to Delegates 

(a) U. P. A. S, I. Delegates Rs, 150 each. 

(b) Dasara Representative Rs. 100. 

(2) Resolved that the Committee be directed to gel into touch with 
the other two Mysore Associations, and try to work out with them a feasible 
scheme for amalgamation of the three Associations, so that the scheme 
may be put before the Association’s General Meeting later in the year, 

(Signed) M. A. DrWECK, 
Hon. Secretary, 
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UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

6th July, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 25. 

1. Annual Meeting .-The North Mysore Planters’ Association 
have given notice for the following subjects to be included in the Agenda:— 

(1) Conservation of Indian Manures for use in India. 

(2) That the suggestion contained in the U. P. A, S. I. Chairman’s 

address of 1920 “That we take a more active participation in 
the Reformed Government of India” be discussed. 

(3) That the following resolution be added to the Inter-District Labour 

Rules, that no Association should raise the pay of coolies with¬ 
out giving previous notice of their intention to the Labour 
Department for circulation to other Associations, 

2, In continuation of item (3) in the above paragraph, the Executive 
Committee have decided to place on the Agenda the South Indian Associa¬ 
tion in London’s suggestions, with reference to Labour Rates of pay, for 
discussion* These suggestions appeared in full on pages 10 and 11 of the 
Report of the Committee of the S. I. A. in London, for the year 1920, 
copies of which were forwarded to ail District Associations on 2nd May 
last, 


3. Buying Agency.— A meeting of the Standing Committee appointed 
for the control of this Agency was held at Coimbatore on the 4th instant, at 
which five more firms were added to the Agency Buying List. Particulars 
of these are being sent to all Members of the Agency. 

The Committee considered a suggestion received to the effect that 
orders might be sent direct to firms, who might be supplied with a list of 
Members, instead of through the Agency Office. The Committee wish to 
point out that this point had been discussed with firms, and most were in 
favour of ail orders being forwarded through the Agency Office, and so the 
procedure as originally laid down must be adhered to. 

With reference to Home Indents, the Committee have decided that all 
orders, for the present at any rate, must be accompanied with cash ia 
advance. Further that, if individual orders are large enough they will be 
forwarded immediately to London for execution; if, on the other hand, the 
order is too Anal! a one to send on by itself, the Indentor will be asked 
whether be will allow his order to wait until other orders are received with 
which it can he bulked, or whether he would like to cancel his order and 
make his purchase locally at the best terms obtainable, 

(Signed) C. H, BROCK, 

Acting Secretary, 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Com¬ 
mittee, Held at Calcutta, 21st June, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association, (London). 
—Letters, dated 19th and 26th May, from the Indian Tea Association, 
(London), which had been circulated to the Committee, were now before 
them for consideration. The principal subjects dealt with in these letters 
were the following 

( a ) Position of the 1920 Crop,— It will be remembered that the 
Committee recently asked members for information as to the 
position of the 1920 crop as at 1st April, 1921—the quantities stilL 
on the gardens at that date, the quantities in transit to Calcutta 
or Chittagong, and the quantities lying unsold or unshipped at 
these places* The total figures compiled from the returns 
received were in due course forwarded to the London Committee 
for information. In thc j r letter of 19th May, they asked that 
figures should also be cabled to them of the estimated quantity 
of the 1920 crop still to be shipped from Calcutta and Chittagong 
at the end of May. 

The Committee decided to issue a circular to agency houses asking for 
this information. 

(&) Regulation of shipments from India .—In the proceedings of 
last meeting, reference was made to the correspondence which 
the Committee have recently had on this subject with the Indian 
Tea Association, (Loudon), and there was quoted a telegram 
received from that Association regarding the proposal which the 
General Committee put forward that, if sales were restricted in 
London, private sales daring the period of such restriction should 
be barred- The feeling of the Committee was that, if sales were 
restricted in London, this m ght lead to a certain amount of 
restriction of shipments from India; and it is within the knowledge 
of members that efforts to obtain a real restriction of shipments 
were found to be ineffective without the co-operation of the Liners 
Conference in the matter. 

In their letter of 26th May, the London Association explained that 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Association had* in 
February last, discussed with Sir John EUerman the question of 
the rationing of space by the Liners Conference, that Sir John 
had stated that one of the Lines absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with the proposal, and that nothing had since 
transpired to indicate that they would be likely to depart from 
this attitude. The feeling of the London Committee was that, 
in view of the protests made by certain shippers against the 
action of the Association in recommending rationing of space, 
the Conference would not be likely to co-operate. On the ques¬ 
tion of barring private sales daring any period of restriction, the 
London Committee foreshadowed the reply which they later 
cabled to the General Committee, namely, that the proposal did 
not meet with sufficient support in London to allow it to be pat 
into force. 
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The Committee discussed the position generally, in view of this infor¬ 
mation from London. They assumed that the London Association would 
no doubt keep before them the position of stocks in the London warehouses, 
and the possibility of an accumulation of teas later on, when the new 
season’s teas arrived. The London Association were accordingly to be 
asked to give the earliest possible information, if they considered it necessary 
that a recommendation should be issued at any time to shippers to restrict 
their shipments. And meantime a reply was to be awaited to the cable 
which the Committee decided, at their last meeting, to send to London ask¬ 
ing whether it was proposed to arrange that no new crop should be offered 
in auction there until sales of the old crop had been completed. 

(c) Ocean freight agreement : the tea rate—With their letter of 26th 
May, the London Association forwarded copy of further corres¬ 
pondence which they had had with the London Conference regard¬ 
ing the question of the tea rate, They had pointed out to the 
Conference that the rate of freight for tea from Calcutta was, 
m the first three months of 1921, relatively higher than the 
freight on any other route, As a similar disparity did not exist 
in 1920, the London Committee reluctantly concluded that the 
tea rate from Calcutta had been maintained at an artificial level. 
In this connection reference was also made to the paucity of 
rough cargo shipped, the tea rate being, of course, based on the 
shipments of rough cargo. 

In this connection, the Chairman referred to the decision, at the last 
meeting of the Committee, that the attention^ of the London Assoc atlon 
should be called to the difference in rates in'favour of the Continent, as 
against the United Kingdom, wheuever such difference amounted to 5/- or 
more. He explained that in point of fact the difference had exceeded 5/- 
recently, and that he would have given instructions for a cable to be sent 
to London in accordance with the General Committee’s decision ; but that 
he understood, from information which he had received, that discussions 
were meantime proceeding at home between the Conference there and the 
London Association with reference to the whole question, and for the time 
being he had delayed sending the cable. As the Committee’s informa¬ 
tion was that the difference still exceeded 5/, it was now agreed that a cable 
should be despatched to London accordingly. 

(i) Indian Homeward Bill of Lading,— This matter was referred 
(o in the proceedings of last meeting, when it was mentioned 
that the London Committee had before them correspondence 
with Messrs, Cayzer, Irvine & Co., regarding the Clan Line’s 
suggested alterations in the form of bill of lading. It was now 
mentioned that the London Association had suggested to Messrs, 
Cayzer, Irvine Sc Co., that, as the matter of the bill of lading was 
now being taken up by the various bodies engaged in the Indian 
trade with the Imperial Shipping Committee, it was thought 
better to defer consideration of this question. 

Statistics in connection with Tea: -In a demi-official letter, 
dated 10th June, the Director of Statistics stated that the International 
Institute of Agriculture, Rome, proposed to include in their publications 
statistics of the tea crop in the principal countries of the world, 4 they had 
accordingly asked the Department of Statistics to supply them with monthly 
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information regarding the orop in respect of India by filling up a special 
schedule, of which a copy was forwarded. The Department did not possess 
any monthly information regarding the tea crop in India, and the Director 
accordingly asked whether it would be possible to obtain the desired infor* 
mation through the Association. 

The Committee now considered the schedule referred to. They thought 
they could give useful information monthly under the principal headings in 
the schedule, and they directed that this information should be forwarded 
periodically to the Director of Statistics. 

The League of Nations: International Credits Scheme.— 
The Committee had received the following letter, dated 10th May; from Sir 
Drummond Drummond Fraser, Organiser. International Credits:— 

I enclose for your information five copies of a pamphlet explaining the 
International Credits Scheme, of wh ch I have been appointed Organiser 
under the League of Nations. 

I hope this pamphlet may be brought to the notice of all your members 
interested in export trade, and I shall be glad to receive their comments or 
practical suggestions, and to give information on points requiring further 
explanation, 

I would ask you, in circulating the pamphlet, to emphasise the follow* 
ing point. No practical steps can be taken until the Governments of 
“ importing countries” apply for an issue of bonds. For this purpose it is 
important to stimulate a demand for such a step among traders in those 
countries. Exporters in this country can assist greatly in creating such a 
demand, by impressing on any foreign importer, who cannot obtain the 
necessary credit without providing some special security, that this scheme 
provides his best chance of obtaining financial facilities on reasonable 
terms. By doing this, exporters in this country who wish to take advant¬ 
age of the scheme can best help to accelerate its inauguration. 

I have referred, in the above sentence, only to the case of an importer 
11 who cannot obtain the necessary credit without providing some special 
security,” I wish to make it clear that I am in no way advocating the 
adoption of this scheme in cases wbg£e traders are able to do business, by 
the ordinary methods, without it. On the other hand I wish its value to be 
appreciated, when this is not possibfe. 

Copies of the pamphlet referred to may be seen by members on appli¬ 
cation to the Secretary of the Association. 
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THE RUBBER EXHIBITION. 

We fake the following interesting notes from the India Rubber J ournaVs 
article in Mail Week on “ What’s new at the Exhibition.” 

Latex to Dry Rubber “ While You Wait.”— Another set of 
exhibits possessing the attraction of novelty are those illustrating the 
“ Davidson” process for the manufacture of raw rubber from the latex. At 
their stand in the Gilbey Hall, Messrs, Davidson and Co , Ltd., Sirocco 
Engineering Works, Belfast, have working models of the complete plant 
required for carrying out this process, by means of which rolls of 
perfectly dry rubber are produced from the latex in 25 minutes from 
start to finish of the series of operations. Messrs. Davidson and Co. employ 
a special preservative for the latex, and also a special coagulant, the 
nature of which they do not divulge. The preservative is known as 
“ Siroxidine,” and is prepared for shipment in flat blocks. A solution of 
this preparation in water is mixed with the latex as soon as possible, but 
preferably not later than three hours after tapping. The latex, when thus 
treated will remain in a perfectly flu d condition for any length of time; 
some samples which we saw had been in the firm’s possession for over five 
years, and showed no signs of clotting. If a big demand were to develop for 
the crude latex in this country or the U. S. A., there would* 
therefore, apparently be no difficulty *n shipping it m tank steamers 
as oil is now sent. The first stage in the process is the coagula¬ 
tion of the latex, which is carried out in a specially devised coa¬ 
gulating machine, consisting of a rocking cradle or tank, which keeps 
the latex in constant agitation, while the coagulant drips into it from 
a measure-glass reservoir. Owing to its peculiar construction this cradle 
keeps the latex or coagulum constantly turning over upon itself, and 
complete coagulation takes place in about five minutes. The coagulum is 
then removed to the second machine employed in the process, viz, the 
dehydrating machine, which is fitted with a set of vertically-operating pins 
which pierce the soft mass through and through from top to bottom as it 
passes under them. Within another five minutes the “ mat ” of coagulum 
pierced with numerous tiny punctures has lost between 50 and 60 per cent, 
of its free and uncombined water. It then goes to the boiler* where it is 
treated for another five minutes, and loses a certain amount of its acidity. 
After boiling the “ mat ” goes to the sheeting machine, and thereafter it is 
immersed in a warm alkaline bath of suitable strength, which not only 
neutralises completely its remaining acidity, but also imparts a slightly 
alkaline condition to the rubber. The final operation is rolling and taping. 
The sheet is first rolled by hand, and then this roll is inserted in the Triplex 
rolling machme. This machine consists of three rollers, all rotating in the 
same direction. The upper roller has an adjustable vertical movement to 
enable the roll of rubber to be inserted between the three rollers, which con¬ 
siderably exceed it in length. A gradually increasing pressure is then applied 
while the rubber is being rolled round and round upon itself. This rolling 
action not only expels practically all the remaining free or uncombined 
water in the rubber, bat has also a kneading effect upon it which completely 
welds together the globules and laminations of the loosely rolled-up sheet 
into a solid roll, while elongating it to the full length of the Boilers. The 
entire roll, while still under pressure and at its full length, is banded round 
with stout cotton tape* the feeding-in end of which is fitted with a special 
little buckle which ensures an effective first grip being obtained on the roll. 

j 

This taping of the roll performs the further beneficial service of absor¬ 
bing any shght remnants of uncombined moisture which may still be in the 
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rubber, and which gradually oozes to the surface of. the roll. The taping 
prevents the formation of a somewhat waterproof skin. After removal from 
the Triplex, the roll not only retains its full length, but actually elongates 
slightly under the increasing pressure of the tape as the latter gradually 
dries, and thereby further contracts on the rubber, The taped roll is then 
hung up under cover for two or three days, after which the tape may be re¬ 
moved, leaving the rubber permanently at its full length, and absolutely free 
of uncombined moisture. A square inch of this rubber has been subjected 
to hydraulic pressure up to as much as eight tons, and did not exude any 
free moisture whatever. The rolls of rubber are usually white, or of a pale 
yellow hue, and do not discolour from exposure to sunshine or strong 
daylight. As regards packing for shipment, they only require to be tied in 
suitable sized bundles and covered with gunny. 

Periodical demonstrations of the process were given during the course 
of the week, and attracted many observers, the rapidity with which it is car¬ 
ried out impressing everyone. This of course is the first time the process 
has been demonstrated, and the Industry will require further assurances on 
several points before making up its mind as to the practical advantages of 
the method. The output of dry rubber per unit of plant per hour needs to 
be stated definitely, and both manufacturers who use the rubber, and plan¬ 
ters who sell it to them will naturally expect to be told the composition of 
the preservative which is employed, as this remains in the rubber. 

Rubbev* Roadways and Railway Platforms. 

Sir Ernest Birch, k.c M g., Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
speaking at a gathering of Press representatives in connection with 
the opening of the Exhibition, described the growth of the rubber plant¬ 
ing industry, and pointed to new uses to which rubber was being 
and could be put. He said the last exhibition was held in 1914, 
and since then the war had supervened. One incident connected 
with that exhibition was that the Germans suddenly rushed back to 
their own country and left their debts behind them! The present 
exhibition was due to the initiative and organisation of his friend Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery. There were some who, when the subject was mooted a year ago, 
were diffident as to whether it would not be wiser to wait for better times, 
owing to the depression of trade, He admitted that he was one of the 
faint-hearted ones, but Mr, Montgomery’s determination and perseverance 
converted him, and he presumed that was why he was in the forefront of the 
movement that day. 


The R. G. A< Competition* 

After an absence of ten years he had the opportunity recently of visit* 
ing the Malay States, and he was astonished to see the great development 
of the rubber industry. He thought it was a matter for regret that so 
many natives had been allowed to plant rubber in small holdings and very 
often in most unsuitable land. He noticed the very much improved condi¬ 
tions under which Tamil labour was obtained and maintained upon the 
various estates, 

• 

The Rabbet Growers' Association organised a prize scheme for sngges* 
tioBB for new uses of rabbert and as nearly 2>000 entries were received tbe 
adjudicators found it impossible to make their award in time for the present 
exhibition. 
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Rubber Roadways and Floorings, 

Rubber roadways were no longer a mere experiment. In Borough 
High Street (London) a rubber road had been laid, and was being carefully 
watched. It was possible rubber roadways would not become universal, 
but there were many localities in which they would prove an infinite boon. 
Rubber floors had been given to various hospitals and charitable institu¬ 
tions by the Rubber Growers’ Association. They would prove of the great¬ 
est benefit, both for cleanliness, quietness and on the score of hygiene. 
In that exhibition a new kjnd of rubber linoleum flooring had been intro¬ 
duced. The North British Manufacturing Company had stated how much it 
could produce, and at what price. A representative of a great American 
firm would be present at that exhibition, and if that new flooring became 
an established fact it would consume 30,000 tons of rubber a year. 

The Ideal Railway Station, 

There was another matter which he had in mind, and that was that 
the great noise and turmoil which one experienced at any of the great 
railway stations could be avoided if the platforms, or the wheels of the 
trucks and barrows, were covered with rubber. If that experiment n 
Borough High Street, with its heavy traffic, proved successful, bow much 
more so would it be if the scheme were adopted by the railway companies 
for their platforms and ground floors ? If any railway company,” said Sir 
Ernest, in concluding, “ will undertake to cover its platforms at one of its 
great junctions, like Wiilesden or CUpham Junction, I can undertake to 
name a company that will provide them with the rubber for that experiment 
free.” 


LABOUR LAWS IN CEYLON. 

Penal Clauses That Must Go* 

The draft of the Ordinance which is to make it impossible for a labourer 
or a servant—or indeed an employee of any kind to be sent to prison — 
because he absconds, neglects his work, is insolent, or disobedient, has now 
been published* Its translation into law is not likely to prove a serious 
matter. There will always be those who feel aggrieved by the deprivation 
of any power, and there may be some who will regard the penal clauses of 
the Ceylon Labour Laws as powers which it was useful to possess even 
though they were rarely exercised, but we imagine that the average fair- 
minded employer will recogaise that, sooner or later, the new legislation was 
inevitable. Three different sets of employers are affected by the repeal 
of the Ordinances First come the planters, secondly ordinary industrial 
and mercantile concerns, thirdly employers of domestic servants. The 
position of estate labourers is distinguished by the fact that most of 
them owe more or less large sums to their employers and constitute 
an asset which the employer would not readily lose. In view of the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt* in which the planters took the 
initiative, and the cooly’s right to leave his employment at any time 
by giving a month’s notice although he owed a large sum of money, it 
was felt that the planter had the right to possess effective means of keep¬ 
ing his labour from bolting, from being disobedient or from neglecting their 
work. There is, we think, no' other employer who has similar claims to such 
drastic powers. As things stand, however* the planter could not hope to 
retain the penal provisions, and his only remedy now is to abolish in¬ 
debtedness. The case of employers'in the trades and industries is different. 
Only in rare cases does the labourer owe money and it is rarely that the 
penal clauses have been used* Next comes the case of the ordinary em¬ 
ployer of domestic labour, who has hitherto enjoyed the unusual privilege 
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o£ being able to take criminal proceedings against his servants in cases o£ 
refusing to work, disobedie n ce, misbehaviour not amounting to crime, or 
absconding. Despite the idea that this is somehow a European affair it is 
undoubtedly the Ceylonese employers, particularly of the not very well-to-do 
class, who stand to lose most by the repeal of the Ordinance. Far more 
cases of prosecutions for bolting have been taken by Ceylonese than by 
European employers, and desert ons are more numerous, probably 
owing to the greater awe in which European employers are held, and pro* 
bably in many cases because the wages paid by Ceylonese employers, 
excepting the very wealthy, are smaller, Numerous prosecutions against 
chauffeurs who come under the Ordinance have been taken by Ceylonese 
employers, and it is probable that the abolition of the criminal remedy will 
at first cause considerable uusettlement ,—Times of Ceylon. 


BLIGHT. 

Spraying Experiment with Nitrate of Potash .'-Very largely 
increased growth has been obtained experimentally as a result of spraying 
the leaves of tobacco with nitrate of potash ; and it was thought worth 
while to make a trial on a small scale with tea. 

It was hoped that the result of the application might not only give 
largely increased crop, but might assist in decreasing the liability of the leaf 
to blight, since the increased growth obtained with tobacco had been 
ascribed to actual absorption of the salt by the leaf. 

Twelve rows of very even tea were set aside for this experiment* 

The first row was sprayed fortnightly, beginning in July with 10 gallons 
1% nitrate of potash solution per 100 bushes. 

The second row received no treatment 

The third received the same amount of solution as the first row, but it 
was applied to the soil only, and not sprayed on to the leaves. The object of 
the third row was to determine how much of any benefit found from spray¬ 
ing might be ascribed to the mere manurial effect of the solution. As the 
nitrate o£ potash was applied at the rate of about 17 lbs, per acre at a time, 
some benefit from manuring might be expected, in the source of the season, 
although the amount applied in one application is negligibly small. 

The remaining nine rows allowed for three repetitions of each of the 
above treatments. 

Average yield in ounces green leaf per 100 bushes. 

Sprayed. Untreated. Manured. 

1,037 1,046 1,025 

The results show no differences beyond experimental error, though as the 
sprayed lines were slightly the better to start with, it is probable that the 
spraying has done some harm, but very slight harm. Brown blight was, 
considering the season, fairly bad on th’s plot; and it appeared from 
observation that the sprayed bushes were slightly more attacked than the 
unsprayed. 

Spraying with nitrate of potash, then, cannot be recommended as a 
treatment for tea, either for increasing the rate of growth or for decreasing 
blight attack. 

The tea used bad been cut down the previous cold weather, so that 
the spraying was on young growth, which might be expected to react better 
to such treatment than old leaves. 

H, R. C. in the 

Indian Tea Association Quarterly Journal, Part 1,1921, 
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THE EFFECT OF MANURES ON THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE :’EA PLANT. 

Manures are applied to tea gardens for various reasons—the production 
of increased crop, the improvement of the soil, the helping of bushes through 
a blight attack, the growing of wood on cut-back tea, or the production of 
root-growth to shallow-rooted bushes. Seldom, however, is manure added 
with the idea of directly improving the quality of tea, As a matter of fact 
very little is known in this connection, although Mann and others quote 
figures indicating that nitrogen in excess produces poor quality tea, and that 
potash and phosphorus manures produce good teas. 

The quality of tea is a very elusive factor and, apart from not being 
able to say what produces such complicated bodies as tannin and the 
essential oil in the leaf, we are at present unable to state definitely how any 
change in the content of the simpler products of the leaf—nitrogen, phospho¬ 
rus and potash — may be effected* 

Much work has been done on the effect of manures on the constitution 
of plants other than tea* and it has been shown by Schreiner and Skinner 
[U. S. Dept. Agrh. Bull., No. 70) that each constituent of the perfect 
plant food mixture is absorbed by the plant in such a quantity that the 
balance of the original mixture is undisturbed. If any one of the con¬ 
stituents of the ideal mixture is increased, then the plant takes up more of 
this constituent and tends to reduce the residue to the perfect ratio. Any 
excess of one constituent is followed by an increased proportion in the 
plant. This has been shown with water cultures where the conditions are 
of the simplest. 

Most of the work connected with the effect of manures on the constitu¬ 
tion of plants growing in soil has been done on certain plant organs, 
more particularly with seeds. In these cases the variations were small and 
sometimes no greater than the variation shown by individual plants. 

In tea we are concerned with the analysis of the flushing leaves of the 
bush, and this makes the problem different from that connected with an 
ultimate organ of a plant. The leaf is merely the seat of manufacture of 
the plant’s food, and as such it should respond to small variations in the 
composition of the soil solution. 

The work in connection with this question has been carried out daring 
the year 1920 on tea seedlings and tea bushes, 

Sand cultures*— The value of pot culture experiments has long been 
recognised by agricultural chemists, but the facts can only be used in con¬ 
nection with field work when local conditions are perfectly understood. With a 
sand culture the medium, although somewhat resembling a soil in its surface 
effect, is, from the chemical point of view, quite inert. The question of soil 
toxins, either organic or inorganic, does not arise. It has also been sug¬ 
gested that '* live ” soil contains substances with similar functions to those 
of vitamines, substances occurring in small quantities io fresh food, in the 
absence of which life cannot be supported no matter what the content of 
the food substance may be in carbohydrates, proteins, etc. Such subs¬ 
tances, of course, are absent from pure sand. 

Practically all the Assam soils are what is loosely termed acidic,” 
wh'ich property brings about unexpected results on the addition of manures. 
On some soils potash manures have a depressing effect on the crop, 
while phosphatic manures show an increase which is much greater than 
would be expected if the manure merely acted as a food* On other soils 
which are apparently the same, just the reverse action has been noticed. 
When we deal with sand cultures these questions, which are of much im¬ 
portance in the field, do not arise. 
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Betjan seeds were germinated on 3rd December, 1919, and were then 
transferred to acid-washed, ignited sand. On 15th March, 1920, when the 
seedlings were well established, the remainder of the, cotyledons was re¬ 
moved and nutrient solutions added. The strength of the solutioa was 
based on one suggested by Knoop 

4 parts calcium nitrate, C 3 (N0^ 2 4H^O 
1 part potassium nitrate, KNO tJ 
1 ,, ,, dihydrogen phosphate,KH 2 PO t 

1 ,, magnesium sulphate, S0 4 7H ? 0 

1 „ ferric chloride, F e Cl, 

added as 0T % solution. 

If the moisture is 10% the sand gives the following analysis 
Nitrogen as nitrate=S*7 pts. per million. 

Water available potash—0 0012%. 

Water available phosphoric acid ^0*00077%. 

Water available magnesia—0‘00024%. 

These figures are comparable with the values found in our soils. 

For simplicity in calculation the solutions were made up from sodium 
nitrate, superphosphate, potassium and magnesium sulphate so that the 
same concentration of essential constituents as suggested by Knoop was 
obtained. 

Twelve sets of experiments were started, In each set were nine seed¬ 
lings, and the ratio of the three chief constituents—nitrogen, phosphorus 
and potash was varied. 

Each day the cultures were weighed, and enough distilled water added 
to make the content up to 10%. After a period of nine weeks differences 
became apparent in the seedlings. Those receiving a high percentage of 
nitrogen were badly attacked by Brown blight. As the percentage of nitro- 
* gen decreased the colour of the leaves became lighter till with a high 
percentage of phosphate the colour was a light yellow. 

On 6th August fresh manure was added and the moisture content brought 
from 10 to 15% The seedlings at once became stronger and those which 
were baujbi began to send out new shoots. This fact is interesting for, 
from theoretical considerations, the lower water content should be the 
optimum, 

On 15th October the seedlings were uprooted, dried and analysed for 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid, The table below gives the result of 
these analyses together with the number of plants alive when the experiment 
finished and the total weight of the dried plants. 

The results obtained may be summarised as follows : — 

(1) Growth.—T he most vigorous seedlings, as judged by the weight 

of the crop, are those receiving manures rich in potash. The 
least vigorous are those receiving a manure rich in nitrogen. 

(2) Nitrogen Content,—T here is apparently no relationship bet¬ 

ween the nitrogen content of the whole plant and that of the 
manure. The richer the manure is in nitrogen the more liable 
is the plant to Brown blight attack- 

(3) Phosphatic Content. —As the phosphatic content of the manure 

increases, so does that of the seedling. 

(4) Potash Content. —The relationship between the potash con¬ 

tent of the manure and that of the plant is not so simple as that 
connected with phosphates. The manure giving the highest 
potash content in the seedling is one containing a high potash 
and phosphate content and a low proportion of nitrogen. More 
work is necessary before anything definite can be stated in this 
connection. 
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During the year 1921 fresh seedlings will be grown and treated with 
various manures. 

. Experiments with tiie Leaves of Tea Bushes.— Whereas with ex- 
peri meats on tea seedlings infinite care and trouble are necessary* work on 
bushes in the field is comparatively simple. A plot of 252 bushes was used 
for the experiments described below. Between each treated bush and each 
check bush was one untouched bush, Nitrogen was added in the form of 
dried blood* potash as chloride, and phosphate as superphosphate. The 
total manure added to each bush was based on the figure 90 lbs. per acre 
calculated on potash as K 2 O, phosphate as P^Oj* and nitrogen as N. 
Every possible variation containing two and three manures was employed, 
the amount of each constituent varying from 15 to 75 lbs. per acre. In 
all* twenty-five different mixtures were added. 

Every seven days throughout the flushing period, leaves were plucked 
and dried. Regular plucking, two leaves and a bud was observed throughout. 
At the end of the season (1919) the analyses were made. In April, 1920* 
manures were added to the plots as before and the leaves were plucked 
throughout the season, The analyses will again be made* 

The following deductions have been made 

(а) Nitrogen. — The variation in the nitrogen content of different 
leaves is very great. It is well known that even in small plots, differ¬ 
ences due to soil irregularities are greater thau those due to manorial treat¬ 
ment. Only after comparing each value with that of the corresponding 
values of the check bashes can any relationship between manurial treatment 
and leaf constitution be observed. 

The manures richest in potash produce leaves poorest in nitrogen. If 
excessive nitrogen renders a bush liable to blight attack* it seems highly pro¬ 
bable that the beneficial effect of potash manures may depend on their 
power of reducing the nitrogen content. 

In all cases except four, manuring appears to have increased the per¬ 
centage of nitrogen, In two cases* both receiving manures rich in potash, 
there has been no change. But the differences everywhere are seen to be 
extremely small and almost negligible when the variation between individual 
bushes is considered, Probably now that a nitrogen value has been obtained 
for each bush, the second year’s manuring will show a change compared 
with last year’s individual value, 

(б) Phosphates —There is apparently no definite relationship so 
far between phosphalic content of the manure and the leaf composition. 

(c) Potash,**No relationship between the potash content^of the 
manures and that of the leaf can be seen after the first year’s manuring* 

Recent work at Pusa has shown that the nitrogen content of rice may 
be doubled by the addition of large doses—160 lbs. N per acre^of manure. 
Such quantities are of course impracticable in the field. Smaller doses have 
practically no effect on the constitution of the rice seed. It has been shown 
that the constitution of the mustard plant is not affected by manuring with 
such small doses as 15 lbs. per acre* 

The problem with the tea bush is different in that we are dealing 
with a perennial, so that the effect of manure is cumulative. In many cases 
it will probably take several seasons to bring about any definite alteration 
in the constitution of the leaf by manuring, 

(I. T. 4* Scientific Department Quarterly Journal* Part 1. 1921.) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents) 


The Executive Committee. 

Dear Sir,—I trust some District Association will bring forward a resolu¬ 
tion at the General Meeting of the U. P. A. S, I. to be held next month to 
have rule V altered. 

This rule at present reads 

il The election of the Executive Committee shall be by ballot repre¬ 
sentatives of each industry, to be elected by the votes of the area 
under the corresponding product only.” 

The Executive Committee’s recommendation in 1919 was:— 

" The election of the Executive Committee shall be by ballot,” and 
this, I think, is how the rule should read. 

It is surely wrong that members are not allowed to have a say in the 
appointment of all the men who are to be in charge of their money, and con¬ 
duct the Association from year to year. 

At present I believe one District Association has the majority of rubber 
votes, and can elect its own representative to the Executive Committee. 
The same may happen with regard to Tea and Coffee. 

The Articles of Association say that the Executive Committee shall be 
constituted as follows :— 

“Three nominated representatives of the District Associations shall 
be elected by the General Committee at the time of the Annual 
* General Meeting of the Association as Active Members of the 
Executive Committee, one each to represent the interests of Tea, 
Rubber and Coffee, respectively.” 

I am quite aware that the General Committee can make, alter, and re¬ 
voke rules for carrying on the business of the Association so long as these 
rules are not repugnant to the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and, 
I would ask, is not a rule which so drastically curtails the voting power of 
the members repugnant to the Articles ? Obviously, if the rule is to be 
kept in force, the Articles of Association must be altered. 


Yours, etc* 

FACT. 
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mass of useful information regarding Rubber, Tea, and in fact, Tropical 
Produce generally. 

Paid Blanket Crepe. 

In the “India Rubber Journal” to hand by the Mail, Dr. Philip 
Schldrowitz says : “ I have over and over again referred to the fact that a 
certain quality of pale thick blanket crepe is “ short” on the market, aud 
that such goods can command a premium. Nevertheless, the situation in 
this regard continues. A producer to whom I mentioned the subject the 
other day said, “How did the Manufacturers get on before this grade was 
made ?** I might have replied that the argument underlyiog this question, 
if extended, would suggest that the whole plantation industry was de trop. 
As a matter of faet the coming into existence of new grades has led to the 
manufacture of a variety of goods which could hot be made at all with the 
older rubbers* Mr. A. starts to make a certain line with a new grade ; v is 
highly successful and his customers clamour for more. Then he finds that 
the market is short* What next ? ” 

The Rubber Market. 

Prices in New York iQ Mail week sank to the extraordinary low level of 
12 cents for smoked sheet on the spot. “ Macson” in the “ India Rubber 
Journal” says that America being the largest consumer of rubber, unless 
improvement in its rubber trade coincides very closely with improving con¬ 
ditions as expressed by a more normal exchange rate, such condi ions will 
react very adversely upon the London stocks* 

Malayatam Rubber and Produce. 

The rubber crop harvested for the year ended 31st December last 
amounted to 1,853,366 lb* The cost of production f. o. b. (excluding loss on 
exchange, 7 # 68d. per lb.) was D* 0*32d. per lb , compared with H‘06d. per 
lb. for 1919»-tbe average net prhe realised being Is. 2'89d. per lb., against 
Is. 10*92d. per lb. The board have agreed to restrict the company’s output 
in accordance with the R. G A. scheme. Proposals have been made for the 
recons traction of the company, wi h a \ iew to provi ling the capital which 
has been overspent upon the development of the estates and for working 
and other capital requirements. 

Central Travancore* 

The result of the year’s working to 31st December, 1920, was a toss 
of £l 4,246, as agaiiist a balance of profit £ 8,236 brought forward from the 
previous year. Apart from the fall in prices of rubber and tqa, abnormal 
condi ions whi 'h should not be recurrent contributed largely to the loss on 
the year’s working, The rubber crop collected, after deducting loss xu 
weight iu transit was 287,368 lb , the highest crop yet secured from the 
estates. A substantial part of the crop was still unsold. The realisation of 
the rubber stock carried over from the previous year resulted in a loss of 
£1,340* The gross average price of the rubber appeared at ll‘31d. per lb., 
and the all-in” cost of production, allowing for loss in exchange, worked 
out at Is. T33d, per lb. The actual crop of tea collected was 162,048 lbs., 
the gross average price realised being 7T5d. per lb , against an ^all-in” 
cost of production of Is. l*33d, per lb. In vnw of the difficulties u£ arrang¬ 
ing finance, the depressed sfate of the robber industry, and the probability 
of a aubstantiil loss io working, the directors decided to suspend tapping 
operations in the rubber area for the current year, in the hope that the posi¬ 
tion would improve and operations could be resumed on a profitable basis. 
The tea area was being conti lued iu full operation. 
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CENTRAL TRATANCORE PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION, 
PEERMADE. 

Minutes of the First Quarterly General Meeting of this 
Association, held on Saturday, July 2nd, 1921, 
at 10 a. m. at the Hospital, Peermade, 

Present. - Messrs. J. A. Richardson, H. C. Westaway, J, M. Wilkie, 
A. V. Mawer, C, Ricketts, G* S. Napier Ford, J, F. Fraser, and 
A. R. St. George (Honorary Secretary.) 

In the absence of Mr. E. C. Sylvester, Mr. Fraser proposed and Mr. 
Richardson seconded that Mr. Westaway be asked to take the chair* 

Mr. Westaway accordingly took the chair. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting. 

1. Minutes of the Annual General Meeting, held on 30th April, 1921, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

2. Correspondence j— 

(a) Read letter from Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 

(b) Read letter from General Secretary, the Travancore Sambavar 
Sangham. 

(c) Read letter from the Principal, St. George’s Homes, Kodaikanal. 

The Honorary Secretary informed the Meeting that with the consent o! 
the Committee, a donation of Rs. 150 had been sent, This was confirmed* 

(d) Read letter from Mr. E. C, Sylvester re * the condition of the 
Cumbum-Kuruvanuth Road. It was proposed that Mr. J. A. Richardson 
should bring in an interpellation at the council regarding same, and the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to him accordingly. 

3. Bangalore Delegates. —Mr. Richardson proposed, and Mr# 
Fraser seconded H that our delegates to the Bangalore Meeting be Messrs. 
E. C. Sylvester and A. R. St,* George,” Carried* 

4. u. P« A* S. I. Agenda and Instructions to Delegates.— The 
Agenda was examined, and the delegates duly instructed on the various 
items of the*U. P* A, S, I. Agenda of interest to this Association, The 
following resolutions were passed * proposed by Mr. Ricketts and seconded 
by Mr. Wilkie ** that Messrs. Spenoer & Co., Ltd, should be approached to 
give the arranged discount under the U* B. A. at their branch in Quilon, as 
this branch is used extensively by Peermade Planters, etc., and farther that 
the Club stores is used as a branch by residents of Peermade and Vandi* 
periyar who are not members of the Club, for all stores and liquors.** 

Proposed by Mr, Fraser and seconded by Mr. Ford ** that Govern* 
meat be once more approached concerning the very 'bad. condition of the 
UUuaapalayam-Kuruvanuth Road/ 1 
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Proposed by Mr, A. V. Mawer and seconded by Mr. Ford u that this 
Association are of opinion that circulars should be issued by the Publicity 
Board, in the Vernacular, pointing out the hardships and distress caused to 
labour by the work of Agitators.** 

5. War Memorial.— The Honorary Secretary informed the Meeting 
that the brass tablet had now been erected in the Church, and that the 
balance money in hand was Rs. 597-2*0. This amount he was instructed to 
hand over to Mr. Westaway, who, together with the Church Committee, 
would arrange about putting in brass Altar rails in the Church* as already 
decided at a previous Meeting. 

6. Registration of carts. -Read letter from the Commissioner, 
Devicolam enclosing copy of letter dated 1*11*20 from the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary, West Coast Planters’ Association. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to the Commissioner, Devicolam, supporting the W. C. P. 
Association on the subject. 

7. L. A. N. I. & P. B, Fund. -The Honorary Secretary informed the 
Meeting that he had received subscriptions from five members amounting 
to Rs. 100 for the L. A. N* I., and that subscriptions from nine members 
amounting to Rs. 135,' had been sent to the P. B. Fund for the current 
year. He hoped more subscriptions would be forthcoming. The Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to write to the Secretary, L. A. N. I. asking for 
new rules and prospectus, if any, of the amalgamated scheme. 

8. Timber Values .—The Minutes of the last conference with the 
Dewan on the 12th May were read, and after discussion, it was proposed 
by Mr. Napier Ford and seconded by Mr. Fraser, that Mr. Richardson and 
Mr. Westaway should interview Mr. Thannu Pillay, Asst. Conservator of 
Forests, Peermade, at the earliest possible date, Carried. 

9. Plucking.— Read letters from Mr. E. C. Sylvester, dated 22-6-21, 
■and Mr, R. J. McMullin, dated 28-6-21. It was resolved f# that 3 pies per 
pound be the maximum rate paid for actual leaf plucked.” 

10. It was decided to hold the next C. T. P, A. Meeting on Saturday 
£th October, 1921, at the Travellers’ Bungalow, Peermade, and the Annual 
Road Committee Meeting on Saturday, 10th September, 1921 at Stagbrook 
Bungalow. 

11. ^ Mr. Napier Ford proposed, and Mr. Ricketts seconded that Mr* 
J. M, Wilkie be elected to serve on the Committee in place of Mr. J# H* 
Cantlay, who has gone home on leave. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated* 

(Signed) H, C, WESTAWAY, 

Chairman; 

(Signed) A, R. St. GEORGE, 

Honorary Secretary; 
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SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION, 

Proceedings of a General Meeting, held at the Travellers* 
Bungalow, Saklaspur, on 30-6-21. 

Present Messrs C. Lake (President), T. Anderson, C# C. Coach¬ 
man, Col. W. L. Crawford, D. S. 0., Messrs. A. Durham, F. M. Hamil- 
ton, P. Hunt, Capt. E- M. Nixon, Messrs. E. W. Rutherford, E. H, Young, 
and Major A, L« Hill, 0. B. E., M. C» (Honorary Secretary), 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. * 

(i) Minutes:—The Minutes of the previous Meeting were confirmed# 

(li) Rales and Articles of Association of the S. M, P, A.:—The 
Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to alter and amend these was 
discussed in detail, and was adopted. 

(iii) Subscriptions to the Association :~It was decided that the half- 
yearly subscriptions should in future be due on 1st of June and 1st of 
December, of each year. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. E. H. Young and seconded 
by Mr. C# C* Coachman, was carried :- M That members be circularised 
requesting them to revise their planted areas under coffee and to bring them 
up-to-date/* 

(iv) Standard Rice Issue ;~*The proposal that a rice issue of 4QG tolas 
to the rupee should be made standard was not agreed to. 

(v) Manure Shed at Hassan :^A plan of the land that the Railway 
Authorities were prepared to grant in the Hassan Station, and the conditions 
under which it would be granted and a building allowed to be erected on it 
were laid before the Meeting. The site and terms were agreed to, and a 
Sub-Committee consisting of Mr. T. Anderson and Colonel W. L. Crawford, 
D. S. O- was appointed to make out plans for a store building to cost not 
more than Rs. 2,500. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to send out 
a circular informing members of the proposals and asking them to subscribe 
As. 8 per acre which would be called for in instalments only when it became 
necessary. 

A vote of thanks to Colonel W. L* Crawford, D. S. O., for his successful 
efforts to obtain a suitable site from the Railway Authorities was passed, 

(vi) . Auxiliary Force (India) Unit Formation.—The nomination of 
Mr. Morgan, M. C„ of the Coorg Planters* Association was agreed to, with 
an expression of thanks to him for taking up the appointment# 

Mi) Amendment of Act XIII of 1859.—The intention of the Mysore 
Government to amend Act XIII of 1859 in accordance with the recent 
amendments in British India was recorded. 

(viii) Hassan-Saklaspur Mails,—'The request to the Postmaster-General, 
Madras, to have the Hassan-Saklaspur mails carried on the motor-bus service 
instead of on the jatka service, as at present, is still under consideration# The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to send a further {reminder to th«; Post¬ 
master-General. 
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(ix) Election o£ Delegates to the U. P. A. S. I, Annual General Meeting. 

The following were elected 

Messrs. C. H. Godfrey, C. Lake, and A, L. Hill. 

(x) Economies at U. P. A. S. 1. Head-quarters.—The Delegates to the 
U. P. A. S. I., Annual General Meeting were instructed to do all in their 
power to reduce the U. P. A. S. I. expenditure, and to urge that, before any 
rise in subscription is sanctioned, all possible economies, particularly at 
U. P. A. S. I. Head quarters, should be effected. They were also instructed 
to take up the matter of the rent of the Rubber Mycologist’s bungalow. 

(xi) Auamallai Planters* Association’s proposal to alter the U. P. A. S, 
L Articles of Association.—The following resolution, proposed by Mr. F. M. 
Hamilton and seconded by Mr, E. W. Rutherford, was carried“That this 
Association considers that Numbers 6 (a) and 13 (b) of the U. P. A. S. I. 
Articles of Association should remain unaltered.” 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to communicate this resolution 
to the Mundakayam Planters’ Association and to the U. P. A, S. L 

(xii) Election of Delegates to the Dusserah Assembly,—Mr. C. Lake 
was elected to represent the Association at the Dusserah Session of the 
Representative Assembly. 

(xiii) Roads.—Correspondence with the Executive Engineer, Hassan 
Division, re. the bad state of various roads in the District was read, and the 
following resolution, proposed by Mr. E. H. Young, and seconded by Mr. 
E. W. Rutherford, was carried :—That the Honorary Secretary writes to 
th# Executive Engineer, Hassan Division, pointing out the very unsatis¬ 
factory condition of the Bikkodu-Belur and Ballupeta-Kerodi Roads.” 

(xiv) U. P. A. S. I. Representative on the Mysore Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Managing Committee*—The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
point out to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., that the U. P. A. S. I. 
Representative on the Managing Committee of the Mysore Chamber of Com¬ 
merce had not attended one of the seven meetings of that Committee 
during the year 1920*21. 

* 

(xv) Election of a New Membei .—Mr. E. H. F. Ramsay, of Hoolbnlly 
Estate having applied for membership, was duly elected a member of the 
S.M.P.A. 


(xvi) Statistics:—A letter from Mr, C. H* Godfrey, pointing out the 
apparent uselessness of certain statistics a request for which had been recei¬ 
ved by some members, and asking that enquiries might be made as to the 
origin and purpose of the request, was read. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to the Deputy Commissioner of the District accord¬ 
ingly. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting ended. 

(Signed) C. LAKE, President 

(Signed) A, L, HILL, Honorary Secretary* 
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SHEYAROY PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Members of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association, 

Held on the 5th July, 1921, at 2 p. m., 

AT THE VICTOR* \ ROOMS, YERCAUD. 

Present,— Mrs. F. D, H. Short, Mrs. C. G. Lechler, Mrs, Gaitskell, 
Messrs. V. L, Travers-Drapes, Honorary Secretary and Chair* 
man, W. Rahm, C. Rahra, H. S* Dickins, C. L, Hight, S. M, 
Hight, C. D. Ryle, and Rev. Father C. Studer, 

1. Notice calling the meeting was taken as read, 

2. Read and confirmed the proceedings of the last Committee Meet¬ 
ing, dated the 16th June, 1921, at 4 p. m, 

3. Election of Delegates. -Proposed by Mr. S. M, Hight and 
seconded by Mr, H. S. Dickins* that Mr V. L, Travers Drapes (Honorary 
Secretary) and Mr, C. D, Ryle be elected as delegates to attend the U. P. 
A. S. L General Meeting to be held on the 22nd August, 1921, at Bangalore* 
Carried unanimously. 

4. Resolved the following be included in the U. P. A. S. I Agenda 
in August:—That, in view of the persistent recruitiog by a neighbouring 
Planting District of labour from the Shevaroys, a Byelaw be embodied in 
the existing Inter-District Labour Rules, preventing such recruiting by 
Districts affiliated to the U. P. A. S. I., or any member or bis appointed 
Agent in this or other Planting districts. Carried unanimously. 

5. Joint Office of the Chairman and Honorary Secretary , — 
Proposed by Mr. H. S. Dickins and seconded by Mr. C* D, Ryle* that 
3$r. S. M< Hight be elected Chairman of this Association till the ter„mt* 
nation of the current financial year. Carried unanimously, 

(Signed) V. L TRAVERS-DRAPES, 

Chairman and Honorary Secretary# 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at the 
Meppadi Club, on 6th July, 1921, at 2 p. m, 

PRESENT.—Messrs. C. E. Abbott (Chairman), H. Cuthell, B. M« Behr, 
C. E. C. Walker, B. D. Darkio, H* C* Davies, W* Morres, 
H. C* Leslie, W. G. Craig, T. P, Gauld, P. Acbard, P. A. 
Naylor, S. H. Powell, C. R. Charsley, B. Malcolm, and J. A. 
Gwynne, Honorary Secretary 

VISITORS. —Messrs. A. C. Hankin, C. S. I., C* L E* 7 and R* Fowke* 

Proceedings of last meeting were taken as read* 

Local Administration.— Letters from Mr. J. A. Richardson, 
M. L. C , were read as also the correspondence between Mr. F. J. Richards, 
I. C. S., and Mr* Richardson* It was resolved that Mr* Richardson be 
asked to, if possible, get the figures which are stated in the correspondence 
to prove the impracticability of the establishment of a separate District 
Board for Wynaad* 

Ganjam Labour. — Letter from the Secretary, U* P* A* S* I* was read, 
and in answer to the question as to this Association’s reasons for asking that 
this scheme should be controlled by a Committee of subscribers, it was 
decided to reply as follows:— 

This Association considers that the investors in this scheme should 
have the control* For example, not long ago help was wanted by one of the 
biggest investing parties in Sirdhari recruiting, but the general body decided, 
for no apparently sound reason, that no help should be given. The 
suggestion of a separate executive committee for this scheme had the 
warm approval of Mr. Waddiagton. 

S. I. P. B. Fund: —Mr. Hudson’s letter regarding the method of 
collecting the subscriptions for this Fund was read and recorded. The 
Honorary Secretary was asked to write to him on the point brought for¬ 
ward. 

Rates of coolies’ pay and Rice issue Letters from Messrs* Barber 
and Pascoe, Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., and B. Malcolm, Esqr., Panora 
Tea Company, Ltd., approving of the proposed reduction in the rates of 
coolies* pay were read. The question of decreasing the rates brought up 
the question as to who was responsible for the increase in pay. It was 
decided to leave the discussion of this latter question to the next meeting 
after farther enquiries had been made* A Committee was appointed con¬ 
sisting of Messrs. W* Morres, B. Malcolm, and the Honorary Secretary to 
go fully into the matter of the possibility of reductions after the expiry of 
existing contracts, and to draw up a schedule of rates of pay and allowances, 
and to submit the same to a future meeting. 

U* P< A* S* I* Agenda. -This was discussed in Committee when the 
Delegates received instructions for the Annual Meeting* 

Act I of 1903-—G* O. No* 585 of 14th June containing the reports of 
the Collectors of Malabar and the Nil^iris was submitted to the meeting. It 
was noted with satisfaction that the reports were favourable on the working 
of the Act by Planters, and that the work of the Police was also approved 
of. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated* 

(Signed)' C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman* 

_( „ ) J* A* GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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THE UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDI1 

(Incorporated). 

Notice is hereby given that the Twenty-eighth Ordinary General Meet¬ 
ing of the Members of the above named Association will be held at the Mayo 
Hall, Bangalore, on Monday the 22nd day of August, 1921, commencing at 
2*30 o’clock of the afternoon, and continuing on the following days for the 
purpose of receiving the Report of the Executive Committee, Accounts and 
Balance Sheet, electing a Chairman and Auditors for the ensuing year, and 
special business as set forth in the statement of Agenda printed hereunder, 


15th July, 1921. 


By Order of the Executive Committee* 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Secretary. 


Ordinary 1* 
Business. 2. 

3* 

4* 

Official 5. 
Business. 

6 * 

7. 

8 * 

9. 

10 * 

11 . 

12 * 


AGENDA. 

The Chairman’s Address, 

Report of the Executive Committee. 

Accounts—1st April, 1920 to 31st March, 1921- 
Election of Chairman and Auditors. 


THE H, P. A. S. I. 

Articles of Association* 

fa) Amendment of Article 6. 

(b) Amendment of Article 7* 
Incorporation of District Associations, 
Inter-District Sports* 

“ Planters’ Chronicle” 

South Indian Planters’ Benevolent Fund* 
Upas! Buying Agency. 

U* P* A* S* I* Rules* 

Affiliated Associations* 

(a) South Indian Association* 

(b) Indian Tea Association* 

(c) Tea Cess Committee. 

(d) Rubber Growers’ Association. 

(e) S* I* Nursing Association. 

LEGISLATION. 


13* The Planting Member. 

14. The Reformed Councils and Politics. 
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15. The Factory Act Amendment Bill. 

16. Labour Laws. 

17. Malabar Tenants Improvement Act. 

18. DUTIES AND TAXES- 

Communications. 

19. Harbours. 

20. Railways. 

21* Roads. 

22. Shipping. 

LABOUB DEPARTMENT. 

23. The Director’s Report. 

24. International Labour Conference. 

25. Labour Rules, amendment of 

GENERAL. 

26. Labour Rates of pay. 

27. Rice issue to coolies on Estates. 

28. Statistics. 

29. Auxiliary Force, India. 

30. Medical. 

31. Manures. 

TEA. 

32. Restriction of Output. 

33. Markets. 

34. Rubber.— Restriction of Output. 

35* Coffee.—W eekly Cable of prices. 

* 

SCIENTIFIC. 

36. ' Report of Deputy Director of AgriouUurc, Planting 

Districts. 

37. General Mycologist. 

38. Rubber Mycologist. 

39. BUDGET AND FINANCE. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P, A. S. h 

Report No. 6. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, finished his 
inspection of the Rubber Experiment Station at Tenmalai on the 9th, and 
proceeded to Florence Estate* The Rubber Station has been divided into 
suitable plots, and a cropping scheme decided upon. This will be drawn up 
ia detail at an early date, and the first tapping will be begun 'on 1st 
September. Mr. Anstead, after a brief visit to Quilon, will return to 
head-quarters on 15th July. 

2, I have read the interesting article on coffee shade in the “Planters* 
Chronicle,” of 2nd July, and quite agree with the author in what he say3 
about the closeness of planting. That is a mistake which has been made 
over and over agaio, and it is a mistake difficult to rectify, owing to the 
danger of root disease following the removal of shade trees and the 
temporary letting in of borer. The poiat which should be aimed at Is the 
minimum number of shade trees per acre to pro\ ide the necessary shade, 
and the encouragement of each individual tree to produce as large and 
spreading a canopy as possible. A good deal more might be done in this 
direction, 

I am not prepared, however, to agree with him in his advice to leave 
original jungle trees as shade. There are several disadvantages fa this* 
Jungle trees when isolated are apt to become unhealthy and die, 'they are 
often old and too big and high, causing the coffee under them to suffer from 
the effects of drip, which does a lot of harm, and finally the shade they pro¬ 
duce is apt to be too high up. They are difficult to remove after the coffee 
has been established, not only on account of the damage done to the coffee 
in breakage, but the danger of after effects of root disease*- 

A much better way of restoring the loss of organic matter due 
to a clean felling and burn is to plant, in addition to the permanent 
shade which should be properly lined and spaced, temporary shade and 
a green dressing. These supply mulch and organic matter quickly while 
the permanent shade « growing up, keep down the weeding bill, and 
are easily controlled and removed at any time. For temporary shade 
Brythrina lithospenna (Dadap) is hard to beat. It supplies a lot of mulch 
because it grows quickly and can be lopped frequently, mulch rich ia 
organic matter and nitrogen, and it U very easily grown, controlled 
‘ and removed when the time comes, For a green dressing beneath 
this many plants can be used ; various species of Crotalaria and Oassia 
hirsute will probably be found the best. The seed should be sown broad¬ 
cast with the early rains before the monsoon, at about ten pounds per acre 
seed rate, and then given oue or two selective weeding?, the coolieS being 
taught to remove weeds and leave the green dressing plants. In this way 
it is soon established, and during the monsoon protects the soil from erosion, 
and keeps down other weeds. At the end of the monsoon it can be cut over, 
and the loppings used as a mulch. This loppiag can be done again before 
crop, and finally in the beginning of the dry weather it can be removed and 
dug ia, to be resown with the next rains. In young*clearings it cattle 
buried with advantage with an application of slaked lime and phospha^ei^r 
the firsts two or three years, until the coffee roots begin to meet between the 
rows and*dig$iag cuts them, when the process must be stopped. By this 
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time the permanent shade is established, and the temporary shade can be 
thinned out, leading up to its final removal altogether. Iq this way the 
shade is regulated from the very start. 


Two tiers of permanent shade should be aimed at, and a mixture is pre¬ 
ferable to a pure culture of all one kind, As a whole, species of ficus are 
not advisable. In some districts it is true c ffee grows very well under 
certain kiads of ficus trees, but in districts quite near the same species is 
harmful. The reason for this I do not know. The chief objection to ficus 
trees is that they are apt to get too large, and are then very difficult to 
remove, and many of them are notorious for producing root diseases when 
killed. 


(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 


9-vii—21. 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Secretary’s Report No. 26, 


Coimbatore, 

12th July, 1921. 


1. Annual Meeting—Agenda.— The Shevaroy Planters’ Association 
have given notice th^t they will move the following resolution at the Annual 
General Meeting 

“That, in view of the persistent recruiting by a Neighbouring 
“Planting District of labour from the Shevaroys, a Bye-law be 
“embodied in the existing Inter-District Labour Rules, prevent* 
“ing such recruiting by Districts affiliated to the U. P. A. S. I. 
“or any Member or bis appoi jted Agent in this or other Planting 
“Districts.” 

The Executive Committee have decided to include the item “Labour 
Rates of Pay” in the Agenda for the Annual General Meeting. This is in 
special reference to the recommendations of the South Indian Association 
in London# the full text of which will be found in the Report of the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, which will be printed and circulated shortly* 

2. Annual Meeting.-^. Leslie Coleman, M. A., Pb. D., 
Director of Agriculture, Mysore State, has kindly consented to give atf 
address at the Annual Meeting in August, provided his health permits. 


3, Cochin Harbour. -Mr. J. A. Richardson, M. L. C., attended the 
Meeting of the Cochin Harbour Committee, held on the 27th ultimo, as 
representative of the U. P. A. S. I, In the course of a confidential Report 
forwarded to the Executive Committee he says i— 

^Altogether prospects look much brighter for the harbour scheme*** 

4, Upasi Buying Agency^ I am glad to be able to report that 
there are now over 100 members who have joined this Agency, and that 
Members are making full use of it* 

(Signed) C* H* BROCK, 

' Ag. Secretary. 
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Madras Corresponding Branch, Earl Haig’s Fund. 

A Meeting of the Survivors was held at the Mount Road 

PREMISES OF THE IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA, ON MONDAY 

February 28th, 1921. 1 

Lt.-Col. T, H. Symons, O. B. E*, I. M. S , was voted to the chair. 
It was resolved 

(a) That the annual subscription be Rs. 10. 
lb) That in addition, members be iavited to subscribe to a fund 
to be used entirely for the relief of necessitous ex-service 
men. 

(c) That the Honorary Secretary be authorised to accept subscrip¬ 
tions under both heads. 

The following Committee was elected 
Col. A. H. Morin, D. S. O., V. D. 

Lt.-Col. C. L. Magniac, C. M. G , O. B, E., R. E. 

Lt.-Coi T. H. Symons, O. B. E., I, M.S. 

Major W. Lamb, V. D. 

Major R. E. Wright, I. M. S. 

Capt, C. G. Alexander, 

The Chaplain, Fort St* George, Madras. 

Daring the absence from India of the undersigned, Capt. H. Taster 
Tayler, M. C., has consented to act as Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, 
W. H. H* JOHNSTON, Lt.-Col., 

Honorary Secretary, Madras Survivors, 

Madras Club. 

Owing to continuous post office thefts, cheques should be made out to 
the undersigned and crossed ‘payee only,’ and a receipt should be requested 
if not received within seven days. 

H. F. TASKER TAYLER, Capt., 

Ag! Honorary Secretary, Madras Survivors, 

Madras Club# 


The Lady Ampthill Nurses Institute 

AND THE 

South Indian Nursing Association# 

In the “Planters’ Chronicle,” dated* 16th April last, page 259, the 
Secretary published a note with reference to these two Associations, and it 
will be remembered that it was notified that the U. P. A. S. I, would give 
as its nominees (who will have all the benefits and privileges of members, 
with the exception of the right to vote) the, names q£ all those planters who 
were plaqtmg in Southern India, and who were members, or employees of 
members, of a District Association affiliated to the CL P. A, S. L, at the 
time they joined up for service. 

It was then stated that there were 99 or 10Q of such planters who 
comply with the above conditions* , 

The original list \n the U. P> A. Officers not been revised for nearly 
two years, and it is known 1 that some of the planters, whose names were on 
the original list, are no longer in India. * 

A provisional list of all the members who are entitled to the privileges 
of the Nursing Associations is given below, but it is probable that there are 
some errors and omissions in it* 
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This list is published for the purpose of ascertaining if any of those in 
the list are not qualified, and also if any planters who do comply with the 
conditions laid down have been om tted. 

All planters are requested to look through this list carefully, and if 
anyone notices anything in it that requires amending, he is requested to 
write and point out the errors to the Acting Secretary, U. P. A, S. I*, Coim¬ 
batore, who will revise it accordingly. Eligible planters who are temporarily 
out of India, or out of work, should be included,. Honorary Secretaries of 
District Associations are also requested to give their assistance in this 
revision. 

(Signed) A. H. BROCK, 

8th July, 1921 Acting Secretary. 


PROVISIONAL LIST. 


Agor, G. W. S. 

Johnson, E. 

Alexander* T. P M. 

Kinlock, A. P. 

Aylmer, G. A, T. 

K ; rwan, L. E. 

Bennet, L. G. 

Kirwan, N. G. B. 

Blackett, B. J. 

Koechlin, M. C. 

Blackham, J. C, 

Lescher, R. 

Brock, C. H. 

Lister, C. E. L. 

Browne, C* E* M. 

Lodge, A. P, D* 

Browne, H 

Mackenzie, C. A. 

Campbell, P. G. 

Maurice, J. 0. P. 

Cantley, J» H. 

McLean, C. L. 

Cotton, A \ C, 

Meade, R. S- De C 

Crawford** W. L. 

Miller, F. G. 

Darkin, B. D. 

Mitchell, C. H, 

Davies, H, C. 

Moffat, J. 

Dickinson, W« E. 

.Morgan, J. S. H. 

Dixon, A. H. B. 

Murphy, J. J. 

DIxson, W. j. 

Nicolls, A. E. J. 

Drummond* J- Deane. 

Oliver, T. W. 

Dnncan, E. W* 

Olney, C. K. 

Dunning, A. G. A* 

Parker, H. R. C. 

Egerton, W- 

Renting* W* L. 

Ewart, C* E. A. 

Reid, C. A. 

Farley, G. P. 

Reilly* S, C. O. 

Farr, E. T. C. 

Ross, K. M, 

Forbes, W. E. 

Rossier, R. P. 

Forbes, T. C. 

Sampson* J* E, 

Ford, G. S. Napier. 

Shore, M. F. 

Fremiin, R. W. 

Simmons, F, 

Fulcher,'G. W* 

Simpson, J. 

Gouldsburry* C. P. 

St. George, A. R. 

Grove, A. S. L* 

Stonehewer* E. H* 

Hammond, H. J. C. 

Sullivan. J. H* B. 

Harper, K. J. 

Sylvester* E. C. 

Haslam, R* E. 

Ta*', R* 

Hedger, R, W, 0. 

Truwein* S. R. 

Hill, A. L. 

^ f mesley, H. 

Holden G. A. 

W* ters, W, 

House* E. N. 

Wrer, 0. J. E. 

Inman, W. F. 

Yo .og f E. 
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On Brown Bast and its Immediate Cause. 

By J. B* Farmer and A. S. Horne. 

Brown Bast is unfortunately too well-known to planters and others in- 
terested in the rubber planting industry to need any description, either of 
its symptoms or of its evil consequences. But hitherto it has defied attempts 
to discover its cause, or to correlate it with definite functional disturbance 
in the tree. 

The object of the present communication is to record briefly the results 
of investigations conducted by us which, as we bel eve, serve to place the 
immediate cause of disease beyond doubt, and this is the first essential 
step towards its effective check. 

The disease has been attributed to a variety of agents, but the views 
most commonly entertained are that it is either caused by bacteria, or that 
it is due to some ill-defined phv biological disturbance of the normal functions 
within the tree. 

In this connection it may be noted that nothing whatever is really 
known either as to the function of latex in the tree, or of its relation to the 
nutriave processes which are going on duiiog healthy growth. It is not 
likely that the caoutchouc is of value to the plant, but it may be taken 
as fairly certain that other ingredients in the latex are of real nutritive use 
to the tree. Furthermore, in tapping not only the latex tubes are severed 
and exposed, but a continual injury is inevitably (but not necessarily harm¬ 
fully) inflicted on another conducting system of cells, known as u sieve 
tubes.** These latter are essential structures ia the bark of all healthy 
plants* and their primary functions are, among others, to provide for the 
circulation of the nitrogenous food without which no plant can satisfactorily 
carry on. If these important sieve tubes become diseased, from any cause 
whatever, the whole organism suffers. 

Some months ago one of us received a consignment of specimens from 
an estate in the East, with a request to report on the nature of the trouble 
which was affecting the trees from which the specimens were taken* The 
material was carefully selected and excellently preserved, and the symptoms 
pointed clearly to an attack of Brown Bast 

Microscopic examination showed that the sieve tubes in the affected 
trees were all characterised by a peculiar degeneration of the walls, such 
as would prevent them discharging their proper functions. The walls were 
altered in character and discoloured* Unless care be taken iris easy to 
misinterpret the whole appearance, but the use of appropriate reagents conclu¬ 
sively proved that the disease was really one involving the vital sievs tubes, 
and was not the result of changes ia walls surrounding intercellular spaces. 

In order to be certain that the disease in question was really Brown 
Bast, renewed investigation was made of authentic material from the Feder¬ 
ated Malay States, with the result that precisely similar pathological symp¬ 
toms were readily detected in the last-named material, whilst they were 
entirely absent from healthy trees. 

In the younger layers of the bark the disease is confined exclusively to 
the sieve tubes, but in the middle and outer regions the discoloured areas 
are larger owing to the fact that other cells, parenchyma, medullary rays, 
laticiferous vessels, all become involved in the local tissue-degeneration. In¬ 
cipient stages of the well-known Burr formation have been observed. These 
bnrrs are due to the activity of specially formed wound cambium which 
arises in connection with the diseased laticiferous tissue,, and in this way 
patfcbes of necrotic cells become enclosed in a pocket of stone cells* 
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A feature of iaterest and importance was exhibited by a specimen of 
bark from a diseased tree which had not been tapped for a long time, owing 
to the burr formation having rendered this impossible till the bark was 
stripped* While the outer sieve tube?, had all degenerated, the youngest 
ones were healthy, and the tree appeared to be recovering, in so far as the 
sieve tube apparatus was concerned, and this is in accordance with expecta¬ 
tion based on experience in the plantations* 

It is, of coarse, not possible as yet to suggest a rough and ready cure 
for the evil; practical experience, however, has shown that in mos., cases 
the damage is ameliorated by stripping or scraping* Furthermore, it is not 
safe to generalise too widely, and to say that tapping in excess is the sole 
cause of the disease* Rubber is planted in various situations, and is ex¬ 
posed to a variety of climatic, soil, water, and other conditions, and it 
seems certain that some or ail of these may predispose trees to disease, 
especially when their normal life is interfered with by the process of 
tapping. 

It is clearly of urgent importance that physiological investigations 
should be undertaken on the spot by plant physiologists of first rate ability, 
Problems in plant physiology are usually difficult to solve, and none but 
first rate men ought to be entrusted wrh them* 

. We may remark, in conclusion, that specimens of microscopic sections, 
stained and mounted, together with drawings and explanatory diagrams* 
were shown by us in the Rubber Growers’ Association’s exhibit in the Inter¬ 
national Rubber Exhibition. A full account of the investigation, and of 
the methods employed, will be published later*— [India Rubber Journal )* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters 9 Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of tts 
Correspondents) 

The U. P. A. S, 1. Buying Agency. 

I. 

Sir,—Being the culprit who started the idea of a u Fantastic Concern,” 
(vide u Interested’s” letter in your issue of the 2nd instant), like the above, 
I feel it is up to me to reply. 

“ Interested * must bear in mind that U. P, A. S, I. membership is 
varied, and its activities must be comprehensive enough to suit all require* 
ments if Unity is ever to be achieved. 

He considers that the “ surplus ” power of UPASI officials should be 
devoted to the Labour Department and not to a Baying Agency, and, while 
I fully endorse the desirability for a well ran Department, there are other 
points that have to be considered, the chief one being Finance. 

Now, the words “ Labour Department ” are anathema to many, and if 
these cannot obtain compensating advantages, they will not join the 
U. P. A. S. I., or will clear out of it as the case may be on the first oppor¬ 
tunity, and their Subs lost. 

The Mundakayam Mycologist Station was the compensating advantage 
to certain rubber interests, and unless I am hopelessly wrong, the Buying 
Agency will be the*means of keeping in the Association many small estates, 
whose representatives at present complain they get no tangible returns for 
their subscriptions. 

1 Interested ” states that similar discounts and terms of payment can 
be got by most estates. Possibly so for estate requirements, if they are 
divisions of a large company, but the small company and small owner 
generally has to pay List Prices.” 
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As regards the utility of the Agency generally for the Planters’ private 
needs, surely this is too obvious to need elaborating here, and if Planters 
care to pay full prices for these when the U. P, A. S. I. has the power to 
obtain discounts for them, well, it is their own funeral 

There is one point I would like to emphasise, and that is there is no 
intention whatever to get up a “show” in opposition to Coast Firms. It is 
an attempt to help the small man, so that the small man will help himself, 
and the Association by either joining, or remaining a member, and it is also 
intended to reduce the cost of living to those who now pay full prices for 
stores and private requirements. 

The fact that several Coast Firms have now expressed their willingness 
to allow discounts is proof of the co-operation between them and the 
U U. B. A.” 

Regarding membership, there is no secrecy, as figures have been pub¬ 
lished, and I believe that tbe 100 mark is being rapidly approached, Tnis 
does not mean that only 100 people are using it, as a man will buy for his 
wife and family, so probably 150 users would not be a wild guess, and 
membership is increasing. 

Possibly “ Interested” is unaware that the discount system has been 
used by the N. P. A. for some time to a limited extent, and why an exten¬ 
sion of this, for the benefit of all UPASI members who desire it, should be 
called a fantastic concern, I fail to see. I would refer “ Interested” to the 
proceedings of the 1912 UPASI Annual Meeting, page 52, 1st para, and 
will conclude by saying that I know one member of the N. P. A. who, by 
taking advantage of these discounts, practically covered the whole of his 
U» P. A. S, I* Sub, thus gettiog the full benefits of the latter for practically 
nothing* 

Yours faithfully, 

A. S. Dandison. 


II, 


Dear Sir,—With reference to your notes on my letter published in the 
“Chronicle” of 2nd inst. you say there is precedent for this Upasi Buying 
Agency, but surely it is a stretch of imagination to say that Section 3 (1) 
and (2) of the Memorandum of Association covers the action of the Asso¬ 
ciation in this matter. 

I am glad to hear that some “Firms who are members” are likely to 
get a bit of their own back through this Agency, I am afraid the estates 
are not to benefit much however. 

With regard to statistics I decline to believe that Planters will not give 
figures if asked to. They may delay a bit, but if the Association would 
take a little trouble and keep at them they will get all the figures they re¬ 
quire. It is absurd to think otherwise, the Planter must know the value of 
figures as well as anyone else, and although he may be a bit slack in attend¬ 
ing promptly to matters outside his usual routine, he, I am sure, would 
readily furnish the Association with his acreage yields, etc., if the Asso* 
ciation would go the right way about it. 

And let me tell you, Mr. Editor, it would not require so very much 
labour on the part of the Association officials to elaborate tbe figures as you 
appeal to think. A short time of a clerk and a little supervision on the 
part of one of the Association’s officials would soon put them in order, and 
once set agoing there would be no trouble io keeping them op to date. 

Certainly, it Is high time we were up and doing something in this 
important matter* 2 believe one of the difficulties in tackling the present 
rubber position is tbe lack of reliable data as to acreage yield, stocks, etc. 

Yours, 

Interested* 
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III. 

Sir,—“ Interested’s ” letter on the above subject, in Ibis week’s 
“ Chronicle ” must be a surprise to many of your readers; and, I think, is 
to be regretted, 

“interested” asks what authority the U* P. A. S. I. have in starling 
such an Agency, and I would refer him to the Memorandum of Association 
of the U. P. A. S. I., No* 3, (1), which reads as follows 

“to promote and protect in all parts of the world the interests of 
the various planting industries carried on ia Southern India.” 

Through the Agency, the estates of which the owner or manager is a 
member of the Agency are to receive undoubted benefits from certain firms 
in Southern India, and this list of firms, in all probability, can be largely 
increased. If this is not promoting and protecting the interests of the 
industiies, what is ? 

As the Acting Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. has already pointed out, 
the cry against the U. P. A. S, I. in the past, from many, has been, “What 
does the U. P. A. S. I. do for me ? ” Here is an answer to the question, 
and, most will admit, a satisfactory one. 

“interested” claims that the efforts of the employers of the U. P. A. S. I. 
might be better employed with labour and other matters, and I would point 
out that the idea of the annual subscription of Rs. 10 is for the purpose of 
clerical staff, etc.; and that, therefore, it would appear obvious that the 
U. P* A, S. I. clerical staff is not be interfered with, 

“interested” states that the Agency has been subscribed to by only a 
few, and in a half-hearted way. One is accustomed to this half-hearted 
policy in all matters, ia the only planting district of which I have knowledge; 
but the fact that support is not general is not sufficient to damn a scheme 
to inaugurate which the best heads of the Planting Industry have been 
engaged. 

If “interested” does not desire to partake of the benefits of Agency, he, 
like all of ns, is at liberty to refrain from subscribing to it. But why write ' 
a letter that is likely to prevent many of the younger men, who naturally 
wait to see “which way the wind is blowing,” from joining, and so missing 
benefits which must be admitted ? 

I trust “interested’s” letter will merely be the means of making as many 
as possible join, in order to* show that the usual half-hearted policy, so 
harmful to many schemes, is dispensed with in this case. 

Yours faithfully, 

“A Ticket-holder.” 


WANTED, 

Billet wanted by Planter of thorough experience as Superintendent of 
Tea, Rubber or Coffee Estate, has excellent testimonials and references. 

No, 104, 

c/o “ Planters’ Chronicle.” 

Billet by young Planter, well experienced in Tea, Coffee, Rubber and 
Cardamoms. Good with Labour, fluent knowledge of Tamil, Malayalam 
and Hindustani. Can join at once. Highest References. 

Apply j—“ Loyalty,” 

c/o M Planters* Chronicle.” 
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H1L0PELTIS AND ITS RELATIVES. 

Wi h reference to my article on Tea Helopeltis, I have received sped- 
raens^from the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, establish¬ 
ing the fact that Helopeltis theivora exists in South India—a point about 
which, as I stated, there has been some doubt. I should be grateful for 
specimens from all Tea Estates which suffer from this pest. I will send 
stamped and addressed tubes for this purpose to any one asking for them. 

A few notes on Helopeltis theivora and its allies may not be without 
. interest. 

HeloPeltis belongs to a family of insects known as the Cap&idae which 
is again divided into two main groups, distinctly separated from one another 
by a certain formation of the head, the names of which we need not bother 
about, but it is of interest to note that species of one group often very 
closely resemble species of the other. Helopeltis , for instance, is very like 
another insect known as Disphinctus in general appearance, and there are 
many other instances of this sort of resemblance. 

* 

All Capsids are plant feeders, and many are well known pests of crops. 
They feed by sucking up plant juices either from stems, twigs or fruit. As 
in the case of all Hemiptera, (which includes all the*“bugs” proper) food 
is drawn up through a proboscis which is thrust into the tissues of 
the plant (or animal) upon which it preys, Many plants when attacked by 
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Capsids ia large numbers, that is when they are in pest condition, show a 
characteristic withering and shutting up. To what this is exactly due is not 
known. It is almost certainly not due entirely to the loss of sap by the 
plant affected. It may be due to Enzymes secreted during the act o£ feed¬ 
ing, or it may be due to bacteria which either enter into the plant througn 
the wound made by the insect’s proboscis, or else may possibly be in¬ 
jected directly through the proboscis, after the manner of the injection 
of the malarial parasite into man. The whole question of transmission of 
plant diseases due to micro-organisms by insects is still in its infancy, 
Such diseas transmission may be of much more usual occurrence than is 
suspected at present. To return to the Capsidae, they all lay their eggs in 
plant tissue, some of these eggs are adorned with one or two tag? at the end, 
which is left sticking out of the stem, twig or fruit in which the egg is 
laid, Eggs are not always thrust right into the tissue of the plant, for in the 
case of Calocoris angus'atus, at times a serious pest of cholam, they are 
laid inside the glumes 'o bunches, and although the female Calocoris is 
provided with a long trenchant ovipositor suitable for piercing stem*, it is 
simply used for parting the glumes of the cholam florets. Female Capsics 
all possess a more or less powerful ovipositor, carried folded up under the 
abdomen, but when in use it is lowered and used to pierce the tissue m 
which eggs are to be laid. This ovipositor *s usually a scimitar shaped 
structure, sometimes more than half the length of the insects’ abdomen. 

Capsids being insects without a metamorphosis, there is l ittle difference 
between the just hatchec young and the adult, except that the adult is pro¬ 
vided with wings and sometimes, as for instance in Helopeltis with a horn¬ 
like structure on the back. There are sometimes a few slight differences m 
colour, but on the whole the young Capsid resembles its parents, and is not 
a totally different looking animal from its parent*, as a caterpillar differs 
from a butterfly. 


Capsids moult or change their skin five times before becoming adult i 
after the second moult the rudiments of wings are to be seen which grow 
more and more with each successive moult. In their immakire wingjess 
stages, all Hemiptera are known as 41 nymphs.*’ After the last moult they 
take a few days to become sexually mature, and then begin coupling and 
egg laying. The female sometimes lives for a fortnight, perhaps for a longer 
time in nature* but the male geuerally dies soon after copulation. The 
total*life from egg to adult is rather over three weeks or five to six weeks 
in a,H* in such members of the group as have bp*m studied in South India. 
Many Capsids, besides, being plant feeders feed oa Aphids, Mues, and 
other small insects. In captivity they will attack one another, especially 
if one is already injured.^ Those with carnivorous tastes which have been 
under observation at Co»mbatore, do not appear to be totally dependent on 
animal food* although in one case it rather seemed as though a diet of plant 
lice was necessary as well as plant food to induce one species to begia egg 
laying. 

Hslopeltis theivora does not differ from other members of the Capsidae 
lathe main scheme of its life history. Eggs are laid ia the stem, and Andrews 
reports that they will lay in the broken ends of plucked twigs, a common 
habit amonght Capsids. A single female may lay many hundreds of eggs, 
so that once a garden is infected with mosquito blight increase of 
the pest will be rapid. The eggs of Helopeltis are provided with two tags, as 
in the case of so many other species of the sub-group to which Helopeltis 
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belongs. Helopeltis theivora has a near relation in H. antonii s which is 
responsible for the wilting of niin trees. This fact was discovered by the 
Assistant Entomologist, M. R, Ry. Rao Sahib Y. Ramachandra Rao ia 1914, 
and additional proof that this insect is responsible is given by the fact that 
a long liae of trees at Coimbatore has been kept free from the willing for a 
year, as the result of weekly sprayiag with a contact insecticide which killed 
the Helopeltis nymphs. To turn now to treatment of Helopeltis, before any 
of Andrews’ interesting experiments can be applied to South India, compari¬ 
son of the soil of infected and non-infected estates will have to be made; for 
it by no means follows that Helopeltis will 3 ield to the same treatment as ia 
Assam, and a good deal of other preliminary investigations will be necessary. 
At the same time, I would again ask for specimens from all estates infected 
with mosquito blight. 


E. BALLARD, 
Government Entomologist. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U P. A. S. I. 

REPORT NO. 8. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, returned 
to head-quarters from Quilon on 15th July. The Rubber Mycologist pro¬ 
ceeded to bis head-quarters at Mundakayam on 12 th July. Letters should 
be addressed to him at:— 


The Mycological Station, 

Mundakayam P. 0.* 

Travancore State, 

and, as mentinned ia Report No- 5, ail enquiries and specimens relating to 
rubber diseases should be sent direct to him. Matters relating to manur¬ 
ing, etc,, will still be dealt with by Mr. Anstead. 

2. In these times of low rubber and tea prices, we are often asked 
for advice as to a temporary crop which will bring in dividends. This is 
difficult to find or suggest, but it seems to us that reserves in jungle might 
be looked to. It is economically unsound in theory to cut down large 
areas of jungle and bum them, as has been done in the past, and now that 
there is no prospect of the immediate planting of more land there is an oppor¬ 
tunity of exploring these reserves. Many of the estate reserves must contain 
valuable forest products, which at this time are worth attention. Wild car¬ 
damoms, pepper, beeswax, gums, resins* canes, myrobolaras, all occur to us 
at once, besides the possibilities of fancy timber, and possibly fibres and oils. 
Some of these products, if they can be obtained cheaply, stand at remune¬ 
rative piices just now. Beeswax ia worth 8 annas to Re. 1 per lb; Kapok, 
5 ancas per lb; Myrobolams about 1 anna per lb; C tronella oil, Re. 1 per 
lb; Eucalyptus oil, Rs. 1-8*0 per lb.,' and so on. The following prices of 
timber, taken from the 1 “Indian Forester,” appear to us a 1 so to be worth the 
attention of the planter with reserve jungles at his command, more especially 
if he is contemplating stopping tapping and wondering what to do with his 
labour force. 
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Lagerstroemia flos-reginae 
Lagerstroemia microcaspa 
Mango logs 

Tsrminalia tomentosa (rough) 
Terminalia catappa 
Dipterocarpus indicus (Danmar) 
Diospyros Ebenum (Ebony) 
Albizzia lebbek 
Bombax malabaricum 
Cedrela 
Calophyllum 


... Rs. 115 per ton, 

... Rs. 3 per cubic foot. 

... 12 annas per cubic foot. 
... Rs. 1-4-0 per cubic foot. 
... Rs. 105 per ton. 

... Rs. 2 per cubic foot. 

... £ 15 per ton. 

... 10 annas per cubic foot. 
... Rs, 2-6-0 per cubic foot. 
... Rs, 80 per ton, 

... Rs. 1-12-0 per cubic foot, 


All these trees are common in our jungles io South India, and there 
are many others which are worth attention and enquiry. 

3 . The Imperial Institute recently pointed out that the oil obtained 
from the seeds of Bombax malabaricum , our common silk cotton tree, 
was quite as good as that from the Java Kaook, Eriodendron anfractuo - 
sum . The seed of the latter was fetching about ^15 per ton iu London 
at the end of 1920. 


4. The above is merely put forward as a suggestion, but we feel that 
the jungle holds many valuable products besides timber; medicinal plants, 
fibres, gums, resins, canes, etc., which are worthy of a better fate than the 
fire, and that this is perhaps a suitable time to investigate some of these. 
The Scientific Department will be glad to do all they can to help in this 
matter and to have samples identified and valued. 


(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts- 

18—vii—21. 

[Note by Ed., ]P. C.- Iu connection with Mr. Anstead’s remarks above, 
we draw the attention of our readers to the review on another page of “Re¬ 
port on Timbers and Paper Materials.’*] 


INDIAN TIMBERS AND PAPER MATERIALS 


Enquiries into the possibility of increasing the utilisation of Indian 
timbers in this country and of making use of Indian paper mateiials have 
been carried out in connection with the Indian Trade Enquiry undertaken 
by the Committee for India of the Imperial Institute, and the reports have 
just appeared in a volume published by Mr. John Murray under the title 
“Reports on Timbers and Paper Materials,” (price 4s.) 

Hitherto the exports of timber (other than teak) from India have 
been relatively small, owing chiefly to the existence of a large local demand. 
It is considered, however, that there would be an opening for an extended 
export trade to the United Kingdom in certain hardwoods, which would 
be of value for decorative and other purposes, and are at present little 
known iu this country. The characters and uses of a number of such tim¬ 
bers are described. 
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la the section on paper materials, a general statement is given as to 
the world’s pulp and paper-making industry, special reference being made 
to the position in India. Details are included as to the possibility of utili¬ 
sing Indian bamboos and savannah grasses for paper-making, and the 
opinion is expressed that in these two materials India possesses valuably 
resources, which occur under circumstances not unfavourable for their com¬ 
mercial development. It is considered that the immediate aim in the 
development of an Indian paper pulp industry, which should receive every 
encouragement from the Government of India, should be to reduce, and 
finally to replace (as far as possible) by Indira supplies, the large amount 
of pulp and paper imported into that country. It is believed that the re¬ 
placement of imports by Indian produce would be quickly followed by a sur¬ 
plus production, which would be available for expot t. 


NILGIRI-WYNAAD PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Third Annual General Meeting, held at 
Gudalur on Monday, 4th July, 1921, at 11-30 a.m. 

Present.**- Messrs. J. S. NicoMs (chairman), J. Aird (Vice Chairman), 
R, Fowke, A. F. Dailey J. E Bisset, G. W. Fulcher, J. B, 
Adkins, B-J. Blackett, J. W. H- Bradshaw, L. Garrett, and 
F. W* F. Fletcher (Honorary Secretary). 

By proxy.— Messrs. J- H. Wapshare and W. B* de Courcy. 

Visitors. —Messrs- Minchin, Hay, Stevenson and Bentley. 

The Proceedings of the last Meeti ig having been confirmed, the Chair¬ 
man called on the Honorary Secretary to present his report- Mr. Fletcher 
said:— u Mr. Chairman and Gentleman The following report deals with 
the period from 1st April, 1920 13 31st March, 1921. 

u Membership and Acreage.— The number of estates on our books 
at the close of the year was 17, the suns figure as last season, while the 
number of members was 16, the difference beiag accounted for by the fact 
that in one instance two Estates have the same representative. I am glad 
to say that, in addidon, we have now three personal members. I would 
again appeal to the Chic Dhorays on the large concerns to join. The sub¬ 
scription for a personal member is only Rs. 12, and this small annual pay¬ 
ment carres a vote. Our Indian fellow planters still hold aloof. I can 
only express the hope that the spirit of co operation which is now abroad 
in the land will make itself manifest ia planting matters as well as in the 
wider sphete of politics, and that they will join us during the year which 
has just began. Some one has said that it needs a surgical operation td 
drive a joke into a Scotsman* That is a libel: but apparently it needs some* 
thing more drastic even than trepanning to drive the necessity for co-opera¬ 
tion mto the consciousness of the planter. If the crisis through which we 
have passed, and the still gloomy outlook, do not make ns realise that the 
only remedy is to pull together, we must be past redemption. 

“The subscribing acreage rose to 12,012 acres, as compared with 11,637 
acres last year, the increase being due to tea extensions on several estates* 
This total is made up thus 

Acres 
... 7,140 
... 315 

... 4,557 


Tea 

Rubber 

Coffee 


••t 


Ml 
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“Here I may say that I have received revised figures from all Estates for 
the year beginning from 1st April, 1921. In respect of tea, two Estates have 
increased their acreage by 28 acres, while one Estate shows a decrease of 
10 acres. In respect of coffee, three Estates have decreased their figures by 
a total of 85 acres, wbile 40 new acres have come in. For the current year 
I have taken all decimals as whole numbers. The nett result is a decrease 
of 26 acres in the total subscribing acreage,.which, from 1st April, will 
stand at 11,9S6 acies. One Estate will, I believe, plant up about 500 acres 
during the coming tnonsooD, but that increase will not be brought into 
account till next season. 

*‘Meetings*— Four Meetings were held during the year, the average 
attendance being 10, which is a considerable improvement on last year. 
The success of an Association like ours hinges entirely on the interest taken 
in it by members, and the acid test of that interest is their attendance at 
Meetings. As I said last year, with our low membership our Meetings can 
never be imposing numerically, but I hope—and this appeal is chiefly to the 
address of those members who did not attend a single Meeting during the 
year—to see fuller Meetings this season* 

‘‘Finance*'—T he accounts I now submit cover the full year from 1st 
April, 1920, to 31st March, 1921. They have been audited in the Chairman’s 
office, and found to be correct, and I lay them on the table. The balance in 
hand at end of last year was Rs. 411, and the receipts for the year amounted 
to Rs. 1,739 4-4, making a total income of Rs. 2,150-4*4* The expenditure 
for the year under all heads was Rs* 881*14-4, tearing a balance of 
Rs. 1,268-6-0 to be carried forward. Of this balance, Rs* 500 is on fued 
deposit with the Imperial Bank of India, earning 5%. There ate only two 
items in the accounts which call for special comment. One is that the 
receipts include a sum of Rs. 500, representing the profit on grain trans¬ 
actions last year, which was handed over to the Association by the Emer¬ 
gency Committee in the most magnanimous way—an unexpected windfall 
which will not come our way agaia* The other is that of the total expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 881 odd: Rs, 517 odd represent the travelling expenses paid 
to members for attending the Committee Meetings at Coimbatore and the 
Annual Meeting at Bangalore* From what I have said, you will see that 
our financial position is very satisfactory. With the accounts I have filed 
an estimate of income and expenditure for the current year, which shows a 
credit balance of Rs* 1,255-15*0* Our present subscription of H annas per 
acre will, therefore, provide us with ample funds* 

lt Review Coffee.'-* The crop in this District was a fairly good one, 
and it ripened up more quickly and evenly than I can ever remember a 
crop doing before, which made harvesting a difficult matter. Unluckily for 
those Estates which were short of labour, heavy rain fell in the middle of 
January, and I expect all cofi.ee men had considerably more ‘‘gleaning” to 
do than they re’ished. Home advices early in the year led us to expect 
phenomenal prices for our crop—better even than the high prices which 
ruled last season. I fear that expectation will not be realised, but there has 
been a big drop in freight, while exchange remains at an abnormally low 
level, and these factors will in a large measure counter-balance the drop in 
prices. In my part of the District one small shower in the middle of March 
brought out a grand blossom: if the coming crop fulfils this promise, pros¬ 
pects are excellent. But there was a long rainless spell after blossom 
opened, and it remains to be seen what effect this will ultimately have on 
crop. te Farther East, blossom did not open till the middle of April# 

‘TEA.-'The year opened wi f h rosy prospects, Nothing foreshadowed the 
‘slump^’which ,came!,withisuch startling suddenness-* a slump>hich will 
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always mark 1920-21 as the blackest year ia the tea man’s calendar. The 
primary cause seems to have been the enormous quantity of low grade teas 
sent home by planters, in their eagerness to avail themselves of the flat rate 
paid when sale was under control. Without warning, these teas were thrown 
on the home market by the Food Controller, wi.h the inevitable result that 
prices dropped to a figure under cost of production. I need not dwell on the 
steps taken at this end to minimise the evil effects of the slump—they are 
fresh ia all our memories : but if we take to heart the lesson our bitter ex¬ 
perience has taught us, and in future aim at quality rather than quantity, out 
of evil will come good. The recent trade agreement with Russia has again 
opened that market, nominally at least, to our teas* Time alone can show 
what relief this will afford the overstocked market at home. 

“ Compensation for Improvements Act.— Some months ago Gov¬ 
ernment published the draft of a bill to extend this Act to the Nilgiri-Wynaad, 
which will shortly come before the Legislative Council. It will, I know, be 
a source of gratification to all members that our efforts to secure this urgently 
needed measure of relief have at long last borne fruit. Some additions 
will be necessary, if existing properties are to reap any benefit from the 
extension of the Act to our District: these have been pointed out to the 
Planting Member, to whom our thanks are due for the trouble he has taken 
on our behalf. 

“Food Supply and Prices Making every allowance for the rise in 
cost of living everywhere, the prices of all food graias are still abnormally 
high, which can unly be due to the profiteering we are powerless to combat. 
It is, however, a satisfaction to know that we are no longer menaced by a 
scarcity of food suoply for our labour. The last harvest in Mysore, on which 
State we are dependent, was a good one, and seasonable rains have fallen 
this year. We can only hope that, sooner or later, prices will come down 
to thfir proper level. 

“Incorporation. I presume the Memorandum and Articles of Associa¬ 
tion have been submitted to Government The completion of this long¬ 
standing matter rests entirely with the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. I have 
provided a sum of Rs- 200 to meet the probable cost, 

“ Land on cowle.-'As you know, the Association has been granted 
a cons derable extent of land on cowle tenure in Cherambadi and Pundalur, 
on condition that it is planted with food grains. These blocks were handed 
over too late last year to allow of any work beiag done, but I trust that the 
Estates in the neighbourhood will arrange to plant up at least a portion with 
ragi and rice. If another year is allowed to pass without an effort beiag made 
to utilise the land for the purpose for which it was granted to us, it will 
certainly be resumed by Government, and it would be a grave pity if we 
lost this valuable concession through our own supiaeness. We are entitled 
to apply for land up to 1,000 acres, so far, only 336 acres have been taken 
up. If any other members wish for land in the vicinity of their Estates, I 
would ask them to furnish me with the necessary details. 

“Motor Service to Calicut.-I have, from time to time at our 
Meetings, stated the progress made in my correspondence with the Walford 
Company in regard to a service of motor lorries between Gudalur and Calicut. 
Iu the middle of April their Managing Director, Captain Walford, paid a short 
visit to the District* and I had an interview with him. Naturally, in discussing 
a scheme which would mean a large outlay to bis Company, be was cautious, 
but the impression I brought away from the interview was that be was dis¬ 
posed to regard my proposal favourably, and that he considered the estimate 
of traffic I had given him (based on figures supplied by our members) sufficient 
to itiake a motor service remunerative. Captain Walford gave me a series of 
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qrestions to reply to, and my answers were sent in at once. I have now re* 
ceived from him a definite proposal, but I need no! go into details here as 
this will be discussed in course of this Meeting* Personally, I have not a 
scintilla of hope that anyone sitting at this table will live to see the pro¬ 
posed railway through our District to Shoranur become an accomplished 
fact, and a motor service would be an inestimable boon. From our stand¬ 
point, everything, of course, depends upon the rate at which our produce 
would be carried but I think we would all be willing to pay more—consider¬ 
ably more than ‘he cart rate, to rid ourselves for good of the trouble and loss, 
both of time and produce, we suffer every year by being compelled to depend 
solely on cart transport. I see no reason why the cost of transport by motor 
should be prohioi ively high. Recently a motor lorry was run up the 
Anamallai Ghaut, (a farmore formidable one than the Tamaraseri Ghaut), by 
Messrs, Massey & Zo , and the actual running cost worked out at 5*1 anna 
per ton rrile. This included an allowance of no less than 25% for deprecia¬ 
tion, which seems to me an unduly high figure, 

“ I have now touched on all matters of special interest to our Associa¬ 
tion which have come on the tapis during the past year, and with these 
remarks 1 beg to tender my resignation of my office as Honorary Secretary.’ 1 

The Chairman then delivered the following address: - 

Gentlemen:—This is our third Annual Meeting, and completes my third 
consecutive year as your Chairman. It seems to me that the number three 
should be my lucky number, as I was Honorary Secretary of the N.P. A* for 
three consecutive year?, Chairman of that Association for three consecutive 
years, and Chairman of the United Planters’ A:sociation for three consecu¬ 
tive years also. Instead of “ lucky”, I might more appropriately have said 
‘‘favoured.” I look at this record, gentlemen, as a ‘Success,’ of which I may 
be justly proud and one on which I can now retire into a more secluded life. 

Your Hon. Secretary in his Report has covered the work of the 
year, and exolaiaed to you our financial situation. He has left me little to 
say but to join with you in recording him a very hearty vote of thanks for 
his work during the past year, and I sincerely hope you will be able to 
persuade him to continue to be your Hon. Secretary for another year and to 
watcb over the Association, of which he justly holds the right of being 
called '*Father”. Mr, Fletcher was its ori inator. 

Owners of Tea Estates have had to face dark days, although we 
wait in trustful longiDg that, as regards tea, the worst is behind us, We can 
but realize that our struggle against adversity is still an actuality. “Supply 
and Demand” are controlling factors, and there is no good to be gained by 
looking back to pre-war statistics. At the present moment the supply exceeds 
the demand, and the buyer is m the position to pick and choose. The Tea 
Planter can cut down “Supply” by finer plucking. I admit it means an increas¬ 
ed cost of production, but the increased selling price undoubtedly compensates 
one for that. The Planter who looks at it from the other view, that, if he 
can only bring down hi 3 cost of production by obtaining an increased yield 
by freer pluckiag, that it will place him in a position to meet present 
depressed values for common ter s, is not only nourishing destruction for 
himself, but is imperilling the future of the Tea industry as a whole. Ceylon 
has recognized what the industry is up against, and I congratulate my 
Alma Mater” on the prices she is procuring for her teas. Can we, in S. 
India, do as well as Ceylon as regards prices? I do not hesitate in saying 
we can. Daverashola elevation is 3,300 feet* If I want to compare my prices 
with those of Ceylon, I look for those of one of the Estates I was on in the 
Dickoya District. So far, gentlemen, the comparison has been comforiing 
to * 
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I think we might have expected the Indian Government to try and help 
to save the Tea Industry. We asked for the withdrawal of the export duty 
on tea, which we all looked on as a war measure. Our petition was re¬ 
jected. Perhaps the Indian Government do not realize the seriousness of the 
position. I pray it will not be long before her eyes are opened, and may it 
not then be too late. If a great part of the acreage of tea now planted m 
India had to be abandoned, it would not only bring ruination to an invest¬ 
ing public, but its effects on the Empire’s economics would be disastrous. 

Owners of Coffee Estates.— I think I have not had much to com¬ 
plain of, either as regards crop procured or prices obtained. Although at 
the present moment home buyers seem not keen to buy freely, I hope that 
iu the coming season good crops and prices will be procured. 

To YOU WHO ARE interested IN Rubber,—I sympathize with the dark 
days through which you have already passed, and the great fight that still lies 
before you. Before anyone of you can expect the clouds to lift and days of 
prosperity to return. Again here, the crux of the trouble is Supply and 
Demand”. I think a likely answer is “World Depression,” and not that the 
available annual supply is beyond the world’s capabilities of consumption. 
The visible stocks of rubber in the world is now estimated at about 70,000 
tons less than one-quarter of the world’s consumption in 1919 and 1920. 
But I think, in estimating the visible Raw Rubber Stocks of the world, one 
must not overlook that stocks of manufactured articles, such as motor tyres, 
are an adjunct to those stock figures. 

Truth recently gave an estimate showing the population per motor 
vehicles registered in nine countries- They are interesting, and should give 
Rubber Planters hope. The number given for the United States is 13, 
which stands first, the last of the nine being Japan, 15,000- There is no 
doubt room for expansion in motor traction- 

Malabar Compensation for Tenant Improvement Act.— Your 
Honorary Secretary has touched on this in bis report. As the matter of 
the extension of the Act to the Nilgiri-Wynaad is u sub judice>” I will 
refrain from making any statement now, but when it comes up for discussion 
during the meeting 1 will, in Committee, give you the results of Mr. Richard¬ 
son’s and my recent interview with Government. 

Food Supply and Prices.*-* As you, no doubt, are aware, I am ‘‘Piesi- 
dent of the Emergency Committee” of this Taluk, and have been so siace 
the import of grain from Mysore mto this Taluk was controlled. From 
February 1919 to February 1920,1 worked it on a scheme of direct personal 
purchases * the necessary funds being found privately,” Siace when, it has 
been worked by authorizing merchants and others to import direct. The 
Committee are informed weekly of the selling prices in the Gundulpet 
Markets. Authorized merchants 1 profits are based on a fixed scale.” If the 
market prices submitted to us by the Amildar of Gundulpet are to be re¬ 
lied upon, I for one would not accuse local merchants of profiteering. 
There may be occasions where an authorized merchant violates the 
terms of bis agreement with the Emergency Committee. But so far no 
case has been brought to my notice, 

I 4haII welcome the day when Mysore throws open its door, ant I 
think this Association should ask that control be withdrawn. 

District Ioard Member.'-'As you know, I have been an unofficial 
member of the Board for this District for 12 years. At the termination of 
my last thr i years, Mr. Bryant, the then President of the Board, asked me 
if I would accept office for another three years, I agreed to do so. Not 
seeing myself grzetted, I wrote pointing this out to Mr, Bryart, bat received 
so reply, I think, in tne interest of this District, a Planting Member should 
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be appointed. It may be a coincidence, but ia my opinion, when there was a 
member of this District on the Board, our roads seemed to have much 
more attention paid to them than they are now receiving. I would espe¬ 
cially draw your attention to the Wexford Bridge on the Gudalur-Nellakotta 
road. It is only a small bridge I am afraid to say how long it has been 
down. I hear we are not to see it rebuilt for another six months at least. 
Eighteen months to two years to rebuild a small bridge must be somewhere 
near a record. It the water way becomes blocked by the remnants of the 
old revetments, a heavy monsoon burst ia July will witness the washing 
away of the road on the Nellakotta side of the bridge. I do not know what 
allotment was given for repairs to the Gudalur-Nellakotta road, but I feel 
certain that if something is not done quickly the allotment will elapse before 
the financial year ends. If so, gentlemen, we have a very serious grievance, 
and I hope the Association will call for an explanation. Having no District 
Member of the Board, we received no intimation that the tolls on motor 
cars were to be increased 100 per cent. It is a big jump from eight annas 
to one rupee. What it means ? I am situated 38 miles from Ooty. The 
amount I have to pay on tolls alone in going there means one anna three pies 
per mile, and we are getting nothing for it. Judging from the present condi¬ 
tion of our road, we ars likely to get less. 

Hookworm (Dr. Paul’s Propaganda on Oaverashola Estate).—You will 
no doubt like to know my opinion as to results obtained, They have been 
more than satisfactory, The improvement in the health of the coolies treat¬ 
ed by Dr. Paul is most noticeable. I am continuing his treatment. All 
new ariivals showing any outward signs of the diseas - receive immediate 
treatment. Does the cooly believe in it ? There is no doubt that he does. 
A great number of them, of their own accord, ask for some of ‘‘Dr. Paul’s 
Medicine.” I shall be interested to hear the opinion of any other member 
of this Association who has treated patients for Hookworm on his Estate- 
Gentlemen, this is the last time I shall have the honour of addressing 
you as your Chairman. I have done all I could for your interests and the 
interests of planters ia general since I first engaged in planting politics. 

I thank you all for the courtesy yon have always shown to me. To Mr. 
Fletcher, your Hon, Secretary. I wish to record my sincere appreciation of 
the able manner he has dealt with the work of this Association during the 
past year. 

(Signed) J. S. NICOLLS, 


Chairman. 

Daverashola Estate, 

30th June, 1921, 

Election of Office-Bearers.—T he following gentlemen were elected 
for 1921-22;— 

Chairman 
Vice-Chairman ... 

Committee m 


Mr. J Aird. 

Mr. R. Fowke. 

Messrs. Fulcher, Garrett, 
and J. E, Bisset. 
Mr. F. W. F. Fletcher*. 
Messrs. Aird and Fowke. 
Messrs. Aird and Fowke. 


Honorary Secretary 
U. P, A. S, I. General Committee 
Delegate, to UPASI Annual Meeting 
Mr, Aird said;—Gentlemen* I tender you my sincere thanks for the 
honour you have done me in unanimously electing me as your Chairman, 
and I assure you that 1 will do all in my power to further your interests in 
every way I can. Mr. Fletcher also thanked the Meeting for having again 
elected him as Honorary Secretary, He said he had been three years in 
office, and would have preferred to hand over the reins to someone else 
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this year, not because he grudged the time and trouble the Association’s 
work entailed on him, but because he thought it a mistake that the office o£ 
Honorary Secretary should become the monopoly of any one member. 
However, as the Association evidently considered he could still be of service, 
he would carry on the work for another year, and would do his best, as he 
always had done, to advance its interests. 

Mr, Aird, having taken the Chair, proposed a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr, Nicolls for his services in the double capacity of Chairman and Pre¬ 
sident of the Emergency Committee, and to Mr. Fletcher for his work as 
Honorary Secretary, This was carried with acclamation. 

Compensation for Tenants' Improvements Act.— This subject 
was discussed in Committee, and Mr. Nicolls gave the meeting a resume 
of his recent interview with Government. Messrs. Nicolls and Fletcher, 
who will represent the Association at the further interview with 
Government on the 11th inst, were empowered to use their discretion in 
arriving at a settlement, if that is possible. 

Motor Service to Calicut.— The Honorary Secretary read a letter 
irom Messrs- Walford & Co., suggesting the formation of a Transport Com¬ 
pany, and offering to find half the capital required provided the other moiety 
was subscribed locally. The members present considered that this proposal 
was not feasible in view of the present depressed state of tea, and the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary was instructed to ask Messrs. Walford tf they could not see 
ttreir way to put up all the money required, especitily as the figures of pro¬ 
bable traffic, based on actuals rendered by the Estates belonging to the 
Association, promised a remunerative return on the capital as estimated by 
Messrs, Walford themselves, 

Export Duty on TBA. — Instruotnns were given to the delegates to the 
Annual Meeting on this poiat* 

U. P, A. S. I, Subscription. —The Honorary Secretary read letter 
from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I , No. 579, dated I7ih May, 1921, giving the 
text of a resolution to be put forward by the Anamallai Planters’ Association 
at the coming Annual Meeting, vestiag the General Committee with power 
to raise the subscription as and when they deem necessary, A lengthy dis¬ 
cussion followed, and the delegates were instructed to strongly oppose the 
resolution. 

U, P. A. S. I. Agenda for Annual Meeting.— -This was taken in 
detail, and instructions were given to the delegates on several points. 

District Board Member,-* Mr. Nicolls referred to his remarks on 
this head in his speech, and said he thought the Association outfit to take 
the matter up. The members were unanimously of opinion that it was 
absolutely necessary that all planting districts should be represented oa the 
Board, and the Honorary Secretary was instructed to address the President. 

Roads and Tolls .— Several members drew attention to the lament¬ 
able condition into which the roads in the District (including the main road 
to Calicut) had been allowed to lapse, owing to lack of proper work and 
supervision. The unanimous opinion of the Meetiag was that the roads in 
the Nilgiii-Wynaad had never been in such bad order before* Apparently 
contracts for the current year, which should have been settled before 1st 
April, had not yet been given out in some instances. The Chairman considered 
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the Association should protest against the enhancement o£ the toll for 
motors by 100%, which had been sprung upon the District, without 
warning* The Honorary Secretary said that, though he was all in favour 
of such a protest, he feared it would not have much effect, as he had 
lately been in Coimbatore and Malabar, and tolls had been similarly 
raised in both these Districts. He was instructed to write to the Pre* 
sident of the District Board on both points. 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund. —The Honorary Secretary read letter 
No. 333, dated 26th April, 1921 from the Secretary, U.P.A.S.I., and asked 
all members who were subscribers to the Fund to send in form B direct to 
the Secretary, 

Reduction of Rates of pay to Labour. —This subject was brought 
forward by Mr. J. E. Bisset, and the following resolution proposed by him, 
and seconded by Mr. R, Fowke, was passed 

“That this Association approach all other Associations drawing labour 
from the same recruiting areas regarding the possibility of redu¬ 
cing the present rates of pay to a lower and uniform basis, and that 
a joint Committee of the Associations concerned be formed to go 
into the subject and formulate a practical scheme.” 

Correspondence.—(1) Read letter from the Collector of the Nilgiris, 
No. 1787, dated 23rd April, 1921. The Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to inform the Collector of the reasons why the land has not been utilised, 
and to request that the time might be extended for another year, 

(2) Read letter No. 762, dated 27th May, 1921 from the Secretary* 
U.P.A.S.I. with reference to the UPASI Buying Agency. 

(3) Read letter No. 1303, dated 2nd June, 1921 from the Secretary, 
U. F. A, S. I, with reference to subscriptions. The Honorary Secretary 
said that the collection of these subscriptions was the one duty which irked 
him, and he would be glad to see it undertaken by the U. P. A, S. I. Office 
direct. Bills would be sent out as usual. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman, the Meeting ended. 

(Signed) J. AIRD, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) F. W. F, FLETCHER. 

Honorary Secretary. 
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MTJNDAK&Y&tf PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of a General Meeting, held in the Mundakayam 
Club at 2 p.m., on Saturday the 2nd July, 1921, 

Present.- Messrs. J. R. Vincent (Chairman); W. M. Stantan ; M. F, 
Shore; F. G. Millar; G. A. Brooke; H. R. Carson Parker; R. 
Harley; C. L. McLean; and F. H. Moulton, (Honorary 
Secretary.) 

1. Election of Delegate to the Annual General Meeting of 
THE U. P* A. S« I.—Owing to the inability of the proposed Delegates to 
attend the General Meeting to be held in August the meeting unanimouslF 
asked Mr. J. J* Murphy to represent the Association which he very kindly 
consented to do. 


2. U. P. A. S, I. agenda, and Instructions to the Delegate 
attending the annual General Meeting.— The agenda was goae 
through item by item, and the Hon. Secretary was requested to inform the 
Delegate attending of the wishes of the Association. 

3. Correspondence.— The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the 
West Coast Planters’ Association, forwarded to him by the District Magis¬ 
trate, Devicolam, on the question of the Licensing of Carts in Malabar, 
Cochin and Travancore, and was requested to inform the District Magistrate 
that the Association desire to support *he West Coast P. A: proposal, and 
also to point out that a representation to the same effect was made by our 
Delegate at the last Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 

4. Licenses for Cars in Cochin State.— Mr, J. R. Vincent ex¬ 
plained the existing conditions to the meeting, and the Hon. Secretary was 
requested to write to J, Mackey, Esq , Planting Member L. C , Travancore, 
pointing out that owing to the existing regulations in Cochia State motorists 
and motor vehicles in Cochia State are required to take out Car Possession 
and Drivers Licenses in that State, although they may be in possession of 
licenses issued by the Travancore Government, and suggesting that he re¬ 
quest Government to move the Cochia State with a view to making the 
Travancore license cover travellers and vehicles ia the Cochin State, and 
vice-versa. 

With a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. R. VINCENT, 
Chairman. 

( „ ) F. H. MOULTON, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON, 

Monthly Statistics, 

May, 1921. 

Movements of all Linds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 

From April. Four Months ended April. 



1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

Straits Settlements 

and F, M. S. ... 

6,785 

5,453 

2,350 

22,670 

19,580 

8,065 

Ceylon and British 

India 

1,751 

1,889 

559 

8,398 

9,502 

2,417 

Dutch East Indies, 

&c. 

1,615 

1,156 

136 

5,712 

3,343 

406 

Brazil and Peru ... 

71 

619 

2,221 

923 

2,611 

8,265 

Other Countries ... 

117 

368 

1,822 

419 

993 

6,453 

Total Tons ... 

10,339 

9,485 

7,088 

38,122 

36,029 

25,606 


EXPORTS. 

To April. Four months ended April 


United States of 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

America, 

2,006 

3,427 

1,431 

3,317 

17,934 

5,189 

Canada 

... 

319 

49 

li 

1,551 

138 

France 

269 

1,403 

464 

1,199 

5,229 

1,551 

Belgium 

36 

446 

208 

243 

1,233 

669 

Italy 

101 

591 

8 

364 

1,444 

65 

Spain 

Germany, Austria, 

6 

44 

1 

52 

66 

25 

Hungary 

869 

533 

738 

2,486 

1,173 

3,659 

Russia 

Sweden, Norway 

... 

... 

627 


19 

2,388 

and Denmark ... 
Other Countries in 

57 

89 

26 

386 

300 

212 

Europe 

Other Extra Euro¬ 

44 

26 

137 

427 

155 

454 

pean Countries... 

I 

90 

72 

21 

320 

232 


3^389 6,968 3,761 8,506 29,424 14,582 


Total Tons H* 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of April. 


Deli- 

Landed vered 
for Apl. for Apl. 



Plantation ... 

8,302 

3,450 

London ... 

1 Other Grades... 

... 

6 


j Plantation 

7641 

150t 

Liverpool... 

VPara & Peruvian 

270 

330 


) Other Grades., 

— 

... 

Totals London & Liverpool... 

9,336 

3,936 


Stocks 30th April, 

1921. 1920. 1919. 

68,365 21,332 18,371 

394 540 504 

6,0371 1,3011 3,541f 
1,062 774 1,080 

460 447 499 

76,318 24,394 23,995 


t Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses, 

Movements of all kiods of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A. as per Returns of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


February. Two Months ended Feb. 



1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

IMPORTS 

... 9,792 

31,855 

14,958 

21,806 

61,510 

25,243 

EXPORTS 

... 322 

65 

135 

841 

317 

220 


Receipts at Para, 

March. Jan./March (3 months) 



1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Rubber 

... 1,122 

2,210 

2,520 

4,698 

7,890 

8,725 

Cauoho 

... 390 

740 

890 

965 

1,660 

1,680 


Total... 1,512 

2,950 

3,410 

5,663 

9,550 

10,405 


Estimated for April. Rubber 1,200 

Caucho 350 

1,550 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents .) 

The Laboui* Department and Statistics. 

Dear Sir,—I note your remarks on my letter, and let me tell you Mr. 
Editor, that I am just as well aware of the functions of the Labour Depart¬ 
ment as you are, and your presumption that I meant benefits by “ direct 
recruitment” is entirely wrong. I have had this same statement thrown at 
me time and again by the Labour officials, it appears to be their pet 
phrase when any comments on their Department are made. 

Surely the Department is something more than a mere debt collecting 
society* 

Coolies are what Estates require, and, although the Department is not 
asked to recruit directly, one of its duties is to help Planters to get in touch 
with new connections. Is this done ? Are Planters satisfied ? 

Then, why is it necessary to cut down expenditure ? Have Estates 
stopped subscribing ? I did not think this was possible. 

A certain amount of money was voted to the Labour Depart¬ 
ment at the beginning of the year by the Committee, sufficient, I take it, to 
carry on the Labour Department in what they considered an efficient 
manner. Where has all the money gone to ? Surely there must have 
been something radically wrong with the Estimates. 

I look forward to the Directors' Report, and now let me return to 
Statistics . 

What is wanted to begin^with is each estate’s acreage and years of 
planting. 

Each estate should then send in through its District Association a 
note of its monthly crop harvested. 

It would be an advantage to have yearly estimates sent in at the 
beginning of each year, but some may object to disclosing these, and I 
think they can be dispensed with. 

Shipments and the ports of destination are easily procurable independ¬ 
ently of the Planter, from^the officials at the different ports of shipment. 

With this information the Association would be able to supply the Tea 
Cess Committee, the Rubher Growers’ Association, and other such bodies 
with all the information they require, and would it not be of great interest 
to Planters generally to have such information tabulated yearly in the Asso¬ 
ciation’s Book of Proceedings. 

A little energy, Mr. Editor, on the part of the officials, and the thing is 
done 

Yours, 

Interested. 


The Executive Committee* 

Dear Sir.—-I quite agree with you, a straightforward election of the 
Executive Committee would pan out much as it does with each product 
electing its own mau. This is exactly what I said on a previous occasion in 
another place, and all I want is to have a say in the appointment of the 
three men. 

I don’t know how the nomination of two men by each product would 
work, but why are not the men duly proposed and seconded for election at 
the meetings ? 
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Sitting down with a slip of paper in front of you, and voting in cold 
blood for a man without knowing if he is to stand or not is most unsatis¬ 
factory. 

If each man were proposed and seconded, and bis qualifications 
for the post duly expounded on by his proposer and seconder, it would make 
the voting ever so much more simple and satisfactory. 

If you like, why not make it essential that the Tea, Coffee and Rubber 
men should each be proposed and seconded by the members of committee 
representing the respective products, but let all the members of the General 
Committee vote. 

Yours, 

Fact. 


U. P« A, S, I* Buying Agency. 

Sir,—The letter from Interested” in your last issue should not remain 
unanswered. 

(1) He is dissatisfied with the Labour Department, and (2), thinks the 
energies of the U. P, A. S. I. officials should not be dissipated on a buying 
agency. 

For every ten men who are satisfied that the Labour Department, 
alone, repays their U. P, A. S. I. subscription (and more) there is probably 
less than one who is not satisfied, The latter talk and write, and those 
who are satisfied do not do either, and those who ha\e not done-*and 
probably never will do—a stroke of honorary work for the U* P« A, S. I\ or 
their own Associations are led to suppose the Labour Departmec of the 
U. P. A. S, I* are an expensive and inefficient machine. Why not publish 
some figures of those who have used the Labour Department successfully ? 

Rs. A. P. 


These are mine 

Dr. Subscriptions paid 1919-20 

1920-21 
on 22-6-151 


270 3 0 
321 3 6 
103 2 0 


694 8 6 

Cr. 

Labour Agency. 

Collected by U. P. A, S. 1. Labour Agency 

Sigamony ... ... ... 251 0 0 

Kempa’s coolies absconding to Ceylon ... 52 0 0 

Nunja’s cooly ... ... ... 35 0 0 

Advance repaid through mediation, U. P. A. 

S. I. Labour Department—Kempa ... 961 5 2 
Buying Agency Rebate granted on bills already 
received ... ... ... 157 8 0 


Cr. ... 1,456 13 2 
Dr, ... 694 8 6 


Gain in 3 years on membership 762 4 8 


Besides this I have gained Rs. 570 on rebates allowed, oa motor goods 
alone, to the Nilgiris Planters’ Association, who combined long ago to 
obtain discounts, 

With regard to the Labour Agency, some people will never see that the 
fact that 90%> of their maistries and coolies are not defaulters to Ceylon or 
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other estates is because they know we have a Labour Agency to catch them, 
Such people probably never troubled to read the figures of the results of the 
Labour Department’s work published by the “Planting Chronicle 1 * some two 
years back (Editor, please quote number if possible)* 

With regard to the Buying Agency : Ihose who cannot make out an 
actual credit account, such as I have, and therefore don’t believe they gain 
anything by supporting ia Labour Department can, at least, grasp the gain 
from a Baying Agency f they enter up credits received on their bills. 

We have nothing against fair criticism; and one point made by 
“interested” is perfectly correct. I know what I am talking about, as 1 
have done Co-operafive business before, myself- The percentages at 
present offered are not real “trade terms” at all, and a buying agency has a 
right to real trade terms. One planter I know recently obtained jute 
hessian at 25%, and another over 25% discount, under strictly confidential 
guarantee of coarse I Well, is it likely that the firms who will run this risk 
will not give our Agency the same discount for probable orders of hundreds 
of thousands yards, which they gave for a few hundred yards ? 

Motor bi-cycles and cars, guns, and (probably) whole factories can be 
bought at discounts of 15% to 25%, and there are cases in which 40% trade 
discount is allowed* I myself previously easily obtaiaed 5% discount from 
one firm who is published as offering the Buying Agency 2i%l Many 
men argue and at present quite rightly, that they can do better for them¬ 
selves without sending the cash in advance to the Buyiag Agency. That is 
no reason however, for not joining it; for the more our buying amounts to, 
the mor a discount we shall be offered. 

We should approach manufacturers—not retailers — of such goods as 
motors, corrugated iron, tools, and guns; and the saving between manufac¬ 
turers trade terms, and tradesman’s! so called) trade terms on their retail 
prices will astonish some of those who now think it will not pay to run a 
Buying Agency. I have very 1 ittle hesitation in saying an iron factory costing 
Ks. 50,000 ia India can be obtained and landed here, say, from America, at 
a saving of over Rs.10,000; but as I am now enquiring on this subject I hope 
to let you know, at ail events confidentially re . this later. 

I am, Sir* 

Yours faithfully, 

A- V. Nilgiris. 

* [Note by Ed—P- C ] We presume our correspondent means the report 
of the Control Committee on page 590 of the P* C. Vol. XIV, 1919, 
and the Reports of the Director published annually before that* 
Since 1919 the report has not been published, but issued privately. 

Important Announcement. 

Messrs. BUCKLEY & Go., 

. 1. South Parade, Bangalore. 

Begs to inform their numerous clientele and the Public that they 
have re-opened their business at the above address from the 1st June 
with a large stock of English Goods at prices that will defy competition. 

All orders executed with the utmost care, 

Fit and Style guaranteed. 

»«■« ■■■ . . 1 1 " .. . .. . . . . . . . .**M— 

FOR &ALS. 

#ne Persian Deer-Hound. Six months old Slut, Rs. 100, 

Apply “ Shikaree," C/o w iPianiers* Chronicle," Colmbatotfe, 
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THE U. P. A. S, I, LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 


In view of the decision of the Executive Committee to re-open the 
Trichinopoly Agency, and to investigate ia the Chiaglepuf, Puducottah, 
Arantangy and Manaparai areas the cases that were outstanding on the 31st 
March last, the following arrangements have been concluded 

Trichinopoly, 

An Agent has been appointed, and will commence work from 1st August 
next. It is not possible with the funds allotted to make this a full working 
agency, and the agenfs duties will therefore be clearly defined as follows 

All cases that were pending with the Labour Department on 31st March, 
-19-21, will be again taken up and brought to a conclusion as soon as possible. 

(ALB. Estates must write to the Superintendent, Coimbatore, regard¬ 
ing their outstanding cases, The Labour Department will go 
on as far as possible with cases on tbtir files, bat accepts no res¬ 
ponsibility unless all cases are again referred to them for atten¬ 
tion) 

The Agent will assist estates in so far as their existing connections are 
concerned, but will not be called upon to leave Trichinopoly except on old 
pending cases* He will for instance entrain coolies, make advances, etc., 
but cannot be sent out on investigation work of any nature, with the $#cep. 
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tion mentioned. If Estates so desire they may ask for him to be sent#* 
thetr expense into any of the surrounding taluks* and they will be met as 
far as possible Briefly* he will do any work which does not involve travel¬ 
ling. 

In view of the above, only old and existing cases and connections can 
be taken np. No new work will be undertaken. 

Chingleput. 

Arrangements have been concluded for all the pending cases in this 
Division to be take** np. The Department will go on with cases which are 
known from the files to be pending, but should be again reminded by Estates 
of these cases, to ensure attest on being pari to then. 

No new work or cases of any nature other than ihose pending on 31st 
Mkrch, 1921 will be undertaken. 

Civil Suits wili be handled by the Department through the Coimbatore 
Office, if necessary, at toe expeise of the estates concerned. 

Puduoottah, Manapara* and Arantangi. 

For the present, Estates having pending cases in these areas should 
write to the Superintendent, Labour Department, S ivilhputtur, giving him 
full details of all cases pending on 31st March,*19fU. Arrangements are 
m progress by which it is probsble the Manapsrai ca'es may be worked from 
Trichinopoly through the Coimbatore Office, and due notice will be given if 
the change is decided upon, 

(Signed) EDWIN VINCENT, 

Superintendent, 

U, P. A. S. I, Labour Department, 
Coimbatore. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. S. I. 

Die Back at Coffee* 

The dying back of Coflee branches and the withering tip of the fruit on 
them ha well known disease in South India Whieh varied in intensity with 
the season. It has always been somewhat of st pdz&le, iiid from time to 
time has been attributed to the attacks of several different fungi. A 
microscopical examination of the dfcid S&oots shows, as a rale, the presence 
of a number of different fungi, but the actuakeanse could mot hitherto be 
definitely assigned to any of them. 

This disease is common h Uganda, and atj ariiole in the Kew* Bulletin 
No. 2 of 1921 by Small, 1 throws a lot of light on the subject, a«d shows that 
a fungus- known as ColMioiriehitan notf&wum is* the cause of the trouble, 
The following information is taken from this publication* 

In Uganda, the disease is accompanied by a leaf spot or blotcbi but I 
have never succeeded in finding this in South India, though I have often 
looked for it. There is a good deal of confusion about names, but it now 
seems Clear that the Flowing are synonyms And all relate to the same 
spedes of fungus which should, in future, be known as Cotletotrichiuto 
cofleanum; Gleosporium coffeanttm, OolUtotrichium tmttmatum y and 
Gt&nferetta drngulaia* 
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As mentioned above, examination of the dead and dying branches 
shows the presence of a number of different fungi. Mycelium, or fungus 
threads, are found in the tissue of the wood and bark. This Mycelium has 
dividing walls, is branched, pale brown in colour, and may be nodulose. It 
penetrates transverse cell walls, and so works its way between adjacent 
cells as to br'ng about splitting and cracking. It fills the cortical tissues 
more fully than those of the wood, and it consumes the ceil contents, thus 
leading to the dryiag up and death of the shoots attacked* 

In order to find out which of the various fungi present was responsible 
for the disease, Small made pure cultures of them all, and then did some 
inoculation experiments, introducing the pure fungi into healthy coffee, 
and noting the results. Inoculations with Colletotrichium were made by 
wounds and punctures on twigs and at the nodes of the leaves and at the 
tender growingpoiat, and also by placing the fungus on both surfaces of the 
leaves and upon unwounded portions of the stem. It was found that leaf 
inoculations were far more successful than any others, and 11 out of 12 leaf 
inoculations gave positive results, and, later, 100% of leaf inoculations were 
successful, Old leaves were as susceptible as youog ones, and the upper 
surface as the lower. The first signs of leaf infections were noticeable after 
15 or 16 days, and the mycelium of the fungus was traceable through the 
leaf stalks into the stem. As a final test, the Colletotrichium fungus was 
recovered again and recognised from the inoculated plants. 

The fungus is not an aggressive parasite, however, and it does not 
cause die back unless the conditions for its attack are favourable. Such 
conditions are coffee weakened by attacks of ordinary leaf-disease, or over¬ 
bearing, or by neglect of cultivation and manuring. There can be little 
doubt* however, that Colletotrichium coffeanum is the fungus which 
causes die back. The same fungus, or one very closely related to it, is 
found on Caeao pods, and also causiag a die back of certain garden plants 
like Eranthemum and Croton • 

Another member of the genus —Colletotrichium camelliae —causes 
the Brown Blight of tea leaves, a well known disease in South India ; while 
Colletotrichium (or Gleo^porium) albo-rubrum causes the young shoots 
of Hevea Rubber to die h' 1 k, and iato these dead shoots another fungus 
Botryodiplodia iheobi %e enters and continues to kill them, thus causing 
the disease known as Ci^ back to rubber planters. Other species are 
known to attack various fruits like Banana, Mangoes, Guavas, etc. 

$ Methods of prevention are primarily cultural. Keep the Coffee in good 
heart by cultivation and manuring, plant only good healthy stock from 
specially selected seed, and only the best plants from the nursery. Duriog 
the course of spraying experiments to prevent leaf disease, it was found 
that die back was also prevented. In the light of the above, this was 
because the Coffee was rendered more healthy and vigorous by protecting 
it from Leaf disease, and it was able to resist the attacks of a weak parasite 
like Colhtoirichiunu 


(To be continued) 

(Signed) RUDOLPH, D* ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 
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UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

2 7th July , 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 27. 

No Report was issued last week, as there was nothing of importance or 
interest to coalmen* on. 

1. International Labour Conference, Geneva.— Yesterday, a 
cable was received from Mr. Waddington pointing out that the Secretary of 
State for India had not yet received from the Indian Government the names 
of the selected Advisers to the Employers’ Delegate to the International 
Labour Conference which is to be held at Geneva ia October. The Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay, who undertook to collect the names of 
nominees for the posts of Advisers to the Delegate, have been both wired 
and written to, and have been asked to urge Government to make their 
selections for the posts of Advisers at an as early date as possible, in order 
that they may have ample time to receive information as to conditions of 
Agricultural Labour throughout India, as conditions vary to a very great 
extent in the different Presidencies and Provinces, 

2. Shipping Freights.— On the 21st instant, Messrs. Aspinwall 
& Co. advised the reduction in the Shipping Freights to London on Rubber 
by 7s. 6d. per toa. The rates now stand as follows for shipments from the 
West Coast to London : 

Tea ... 65s. per ton of 50 c. ft. 

Rubber ... 57s. 6d. „ do 

Coffee ... 57s. 6d. ,, ton of 18 cwts. 

3. Rubber Producers’ Corporation.— The Ceylon Chamber of 
Commerce has forwarded to this Association the full text of a lengthy cable 
which they have received from the Rubber Growers’ Association, dated 16th 
instant, giving full details of the proposed flotation of the Rubber Pro¬ 
ducers’ Corporation, Limited, by means of which it is hoped to control the 
output and sales of rubber produced on not less than 2,200,000 acres of 
plantation rubber. This cable is beiDg printed in full in the current week’s 
issue of the “Planters’ Chronicle,” for the information of all members. This 
subject will come up for consideration at the Annual General Meeting 
under item No. 34 of the Agenda. 

4. Colombo Hotels,— The Galle Face Hotel, Colombo, are pre- 
pared to allow Rs, 2 per diem reduction to all Members of this Association 
staying at that Hotel. The Hotel, however, insist on proof of membership 
and they will accept either a letter from this Office stating they are members 
of the U. P. A, S. L, or they will accept as proof of membership the produc¬ 
tion of the Upasi Buying Agency Member’s Ticket. The present rate for 
Members of this Association will therefore be Rs. 12 per diem not including 
afternoon tea. In the event of rise in rate they will continue to give this 
Rs* 2 per day rebate, and will advise this Association of any such alteration. 

(Signed) C. H, BROCK 

Acting Secretary! 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, 

Monthly Statistics. 

June, 1921. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kmgdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


From 


May. 


Five Months ended May, 


1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

y -— 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

Straits Settlements 

and F. M. S. ... 

4,459 

1,778 

1,976 

27,129 

21,358 

10,041 

Ceylon and British 
India ... 

1,573 

1,288 

343 

9,971 

10,790 

2,760 

Dutch East Indies, 
&c. 

1,487 

536 

110 

7,199 

3,879 

516 

Brazil and Peru ... 

81 

1,334 

2,021 

1,004 

3,945 

10,286 

Other Countries ... 

55 

436 

1,665 

474 

1,429 

8,118 

Total Tons ... 

7,655 

5,372 

6,115 

45,777 

41,401 

31,721 


EXPORTS. 


To 


May. 


Five months ended May. 

United States of 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

America 

421 

2,104 

1,361 

3,738 

20,038 

6,550 

Canada 

7 

201 

50 

13 

1,752 

188 

France 

288 

1,494 

438 

1,487 

6,723 

1,989 

Belgium ... 

56 

122 

164 

299 

1,355 

833 

Italy 

23 

315 

39 

387 

1,759 

104 

Spain 

Germany, Austria, 

4 

15 

3 

56 

81 

28 

Hungary 

579 

628 

1,079 

3,065 

1,801 

4,738 

Russia 

Sweden, Norway 

... 

3 

633 

«•« 

22 

3,021 

and Denmark ... 
Other Countries in 

77 

159 

89 

463 

459 

301 

Europe 

Other Extra Euro¬ 

112 

30 

130 

539 

185 

584 

pean Countries... 

13 

98 

94 

34 

418 

326 

Total Tons ... 

1,580 

5,169 

4,080 

10,086 

34,593 

18,662 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of May. 

Deli- Stocks 31st May. 

Landed vered -—-' — 

for May. for May. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


London ... 

Plantation ... 

6,510 

4,869 

70,006 20,35+ 22,366 


1 Other Grades... 

3 

... 

397 567 

351 


Plantation 

1,081+ 

153j 

6,965+ 1,104+ 

3,770+ 

Liverpool... 

'Para & Peruvian 

298 

355 

1,005 1,350 

1,270 


Other Grades , 

• Mi 

... 

460 445 

478 

Totals London & Liverpool... 

7,892 

5,377 

78,833 23,820 

28,435 


f Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 


Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A. as per Returns of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 




March. 

Three Months ended March. 


1921. 

1920. 1919. 1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

IMPORTS 

... 12,729 

36,820 28,858 34,535 

98,330 

54,101 

EXPORTS 

... 279 

248 

181 1,120 

565 

401 



Receipts 

at Para. 





April. 

,Jan./April (4 months) 


1921. 

1920. 

1919. 1921. 

1920. 

-—N 

1919. 

Rubber 

... 1,374 

2,230 

2,340 6,072 

10,120 

11,065 

Caucho 

... 520 

1,190 

1,110 1,485 

2,850 

2,790 


Total... 1,894 

3,420 

3,450 7,557 

12,970 

13,855 

Estimated for May. 

Rubber 

... 1,380 




Caucho HI 320 
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THE RUBBER PRODUCERS’ CORPORATION, LIMITED* 


The Secretary, U. P. A. S, I. has received the following cable from the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, London, through the Ceylon Chamber of Com¬ 
merce with reference to the proposed formation of a Corporation to control 
the Output and Sales of Rubber, to regulate the opening up of new areas, 
to purchase Rubber, and to make advances for maintenance of Estates. 

The cable is published la full, exactly as received. 

Provisional Assents on the part of Local Companies should be forward¬ 
ed to the Secretary, Local Branch, R. G. A., Coimbatore. 

Telegram, dated 16th July, 1921. 

Received i 18th July, 1921. 

From the Rubber Growers’ Association, London, 

To the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce, Colombo. 

Circulars issued 15th July all producers of plantation rubber covering 
following scheme which is not a prospectus i Begins : 

The Rubber Producers Corporation Limited. 

1. Primary objects of the Corporation 

A, To control the rubber output of its members. 

B, To fix the selling price and regulate the sale of the rubber 

produced by its members. 

C, To regulate the opening of farther rubber lands by its members. 

13. To purchase or make advances on the rubber harvested or to 
be harvested by its members. 

E. If deemed desirable, to make advances on securities and on 
terms to be agreed to approved rubber estates belonging to 
its members. 

The Corporation will not exercise any functions in regard to the 
management or control of estates belonging to its members except in regard 
to the matters referred to in this clause. 

2. Capital 

Nominal capital £2,000,000 iu 2,000,000 shares of £l each, borrowing 
powers np to an amount of 8 millions sterling either by debentures or other¬ 
wise, of which a minimum of £3,000,000 is to be raised in the first instance. 
It is proposed to allot the ordinary shares to rubber plantation Companies or 
individual sowning plantations upon joining the Corporation, in the ratio of 
one share for each planted acre of rubber they possess, on consideration of 
their entering into agreements binding the holder to conform to such condi¬ 
tions and regulations as the Corporation may impose with a view to carrying 
out the above objects, and of their subscribing for these shares as follows. 
For every acre of mature rubber 2s. 6d. per share on application, 2s. 6d. 
per share 3 months after allotment, 2s. 6d. per share 6 months after allot¬ 
ment 2s. 6d. per share 9 months after allotment; or every acre of immature 
rubber 2s. 6d. per share on application 2s. 6d. per share 3 months after 
allotment 5s. per share when the acreage in respect of which such shares 
are allotted reaches maturity. It is anticipated it will not be necessary 
to call up the balance on the shares. 
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It is proposed that the Corporation shall include estates owned by British 
Companies and individuals wherever situated and by Companies or indivi¬ 
duals in British territories or protectorates, whilst a similar Corporation is 
to be formed simultaneously to include estates owned by Dutch interests, 
and by Companies or individuals in the Netherlands East Indies. A work¬ 
ing agreement would then be entered into by the two Corporations to ensure 
conformity of action. 

The agreement to be entered into between the Corporation and its 
shareholders and between the Corporation and the Dutch Corporation shall 
be for a first period five years, or until a resolution for the voluntary winding 
up of the Corporation is passed at a Meeting of Shareholders at which 75% 
of the Capital is represented. 

The Corporation will not go to allotment until the owners of at least 
2,200,000 acres, inclusive of the Dutch Corporation membership, have agreed 
to come into scheme. 


3. Debentures.— 

It is an essential part of the scheme that either 

(a) the subscription of £3,000,000 of debentures shall be guaranteed 
before the Corporation is actually registered or 

(b) satisfactory arrangements must have been made for fiaance to 
the extent of at hast £3,000,000 in addition to the Share Capital. 

Any Members of the Corporation may subscribe to any debenture issue 
which may be made but this is not obligatory. 

4. The Articles of Association of the Corporation will provide for,— 

(a) Transfer of shares to be effected only on a transfer of the 
relative Estates. 

(b) The introduction of new members from time to time on terms 
to be fixed by the Court of Directors. 

(c) Enforcing the performance of the contracts and conditions 
entered into by shareholders with the Corporation. 


5. Management,— 


Court of Directors.—The control of the Corporation affairs shall be in 
the hands of a Court of Directors—approximately one Director to every 
100,000 acres—representing as follows 


tors. 


London Companies and Proprietors owning estates in Malaya 6 Direc¬ 


tors ^° Q ^° n ^ ora P an * es Proprietors owning estates ,in Ceylon 2 Direc- 
Director** 011 Conlpanies an<J Proprietors owning estates in Borneo 1 

Directors* 00 Companies and Pr0 P ri *tws owning estates in Sumatra 2 
London Companies and Proprietors owning estates in Java 2 Directors 
Burma l*Dkector! Pani " eS ^ Proprietors 0WDiDg « India and 
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Ceylon Local Companies and Proprietors 2 Directors, Malaya Local 
Companies and Proprietors 2 Directors total 18 Directors representing 
debenture holders 3 Directors total 21. 

Excepting those representing the debenture holders, the Directors are to 
be nominated in the first instance by the Council of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association, who will obtain the nominations of the Ceylon Local interests 
and Malaya local interests of their representatives on the Court. The 
Directors nominated by the Council shall come up for re-election at the 
first Ordinary General Meeting, and thereafter l/3rd shall retire annually. 

The Directors will as far as practicable be elected by the shareholders 
grouped according to the Countries in which their estates are situated, the 
local interests being grouped separately from the London interests. 

Executive Board.— Four Members of the Court of Directors, of 
whom one shall be a Director representing debenture holders, together with 
a Mmager and a Secretary shall form the Executive Board of Management 
for carrying out the instructions of the Court. 

The Manager must be a man of the highest business ability and stand¬ 
ing, ard the Corporation must be prepared to pay on a sufficiently generous 
scale to secure the best possible men. 

The Secretary should be a first class Accountant, capable of orgamsing 
and controlling the accounts of the Corporation with the utmost efficiency, 
and should be preferably a fulTy qualified and experienced Chartered 
Accountant. 

Joint Advisory Board.—A Joint Advisory Board shall be established 
to ensure collaboration between the London Corporation and the Dutch 
Corporation, consisting of 3 members nominated by the Directors of each 
Corporation. 

Remuneration.— The remuneration of the Court of Directors shal Ibe 
fixed by the shareholders in General Meeting. The Court shall fix the re¬ 
muneration of the Executive Board and of the Joint Advisory Board. 

6. Output and Sales— 

(a) The output of Rubber by members, including provisions for young 

areas on their reaching maturity, will be regulated equitably by 
the Court of Directors, and may be varied from time to time to 
meet market conditions. 

(b) The Court of Directors shall fix from time to time the prices at 
which the rubber controlled by the Corporation may be sold. 

(c) On all sales of Rubber controlled by the Corporation there 
shall be paid to the Corporation a sum per lb. to be fixed by 
the Court of Directors, which must be sufficient to enable the 
Corporation to pay the expenses of management, to pay interest 
and to provide a sinking fund for the redemption of debentures, 
and to accumulate funds at the credit of its several members 
as surety for the due fulfilment of their obligations to the Corpo¬ 
ration. If the charge in the first instance be fixed at, say, Id. 
per lb. it is estimated that the revenue from this source, together 
with interest on advance, would yield an annual income which 
would be sufficient for the purpose indicated* This charge may 
be increased, but shall not exceed 2d. per lb. without the consent 
of a General Meeting. 

(d) * 11 Tnbber harvested by Members will be consigned as at pre* 
se it and sold as authorised by the Court of Directors through 
the usual Channels, the Brokers being responsible for passing 
directly to the Corporation the charge before referred to. 
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(e) All Forward Contracts which existed on the 15th July 1921 shall 
be notified to the Corporation on its formation and shall then be 
duly recognised. 

7. General—Members must supply to the Corporation such informa¬ 
tion as it may call for in regard to the particulars of areas owned by them, 
the acreage of rubber mature and immature, the ages of the trees, the crops 
harvested in the past, existing stocks and such other particulars as may be 
required for the purpose of the Corporation. Ends, 

Circulars accompanying scheme deals with reason for voluntary 25% 
restriction not haviag desired effect. Situation more critical yet over-pro¬ 
duction continues. Difficulty with small holdings. Government decline 
assistance, leaving industry to work out its own salvation. War upset calcu¬ 
lations particularly regarding motor transport. Post war boom led every¬ 
one believe that peace requ rements greater than proved to be. Cord 
tyres giving greater mileage. Price stabilisation would be beneficial 
Existing plantations alone capable yielding 500,000 tons annually shortly. 
Words stocks 300,000 tons present normal requirements 150,000 tons being 
7 months consumption. Council considers no material relief through early 
expansion in demand producers faced with alternative continuing to produce 
more rubber than being consumed, increasing surplus stocks further depress¬ 
ing price and bringing disaster large section of iadustry or combining 
regulate production and sale. Principal factors are existing stocks poten¬ 
tial 1922 output over 400,000 tons, while consumption unlikely exceed 
250,000 tons and vitality rubber tree which after maturity remains potential 
source of rubber even if upkeep neglected. Council believe that scheme out¬ 
lines practicable method rehabilitating industry. Scheme adhesion 2,200,000 
acres only possible in spirit of co-operation. Co-operation with Dutch 
interests and principal local producers in East essential, and Council 
believe nearer approaches unanimity now. Council emphasise restriction 
alone temporary palliative. If restriction left to individual producers 
no stabilisation possible, for as soon as prices rose profitable levels 
there would be scramble for labour over production again and consequently 
slump in prices* Appeal made all producers refrain entering iato further 
Forward Contracts which greatly prejudice successful establishment of 
corporation. All producers urged give scheme wholehearted support. 
Provisional assent— Begins. To the Council Rubber Growers’ Association, 
We agree that in event of Rubber Producers Corporation being formed as 
nearly as possible oa the basis of the scheme accompanying your Circular 
dated 15th July 1921 we are prepared to become members thereof in 
respect of the below mentioned acreage, subject to the scheme in its final 
form meeting with our approval. Total area planted or iuterplanted with 
rubber ...... acres. ENDS . 

Council wheu adopting scheme also passed following resolution:— 
Begins. In view of Imperative necessity immediate reduction output by at 
least 50% and having regard to delays which will necessarily ensue before 
scheme for Rubber Producers 4 Corporation can become operative, Council 
recommend all producers of Plantation Rubber who have not already done 
so to take necessary steps to bring such redaction of output iato effect 
immediately. ENDS , 

Do your utmost to give publicity arrange circulate details local pro¬ 
ducers Estate Agents Association Planters’ Association and appoint 
representatives receive Assents our behalf. Please communicate entire 
message South India. 
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THE MIXED CULTIVATION OF HEYEA AND ROBUSTA 

COFFEE* 

During the year 1906 the well known Besoeki planter, Mr. David 
Birnie, took the initiative in constructing mixed plantations of Hevea and 
Robusta coffee at Bajoe Kidoel Estate, Banjoewangi. 

At that time both cultivations were still in their infancy, and the future 
for either one was uncertain. In order to decrease the risk by 50 per cent# 
the Hevea gardens were interplanted with Robusta, It soon became clear 
that the advantages were far in excess of the disadvantages, and the example 
thus set was immediately followed by other planters. In the beginning many 
a board of directors did not favour the new system, but for the last ten years 
it has been the rule iu East Java to cultivate Hevea with Robusta inter* 
planted* At the present time not an expert would think of omitting Robusta 
in a new clearing for rubber cultivation. 

Especially during and after the war it has been proved how important 
it is for an estate not to be dependent on one product. There was a time 
when coffee could hardly be sold at all, but the estates still had their income 
from rubber. Just now the rubber market is very poor, so that many estates 
cannot make profits, but even though the price of coffee is not high either, 
it is worth while cultivating it. 

There are several reasons why this system is hardly found outside of 
East Java, and is not being followed in other rubber*growing districts. 
Owing to the favourable climate, but especially to the good soil, East Java 
has always ranked among the first coffee districts. The soil is of recent 
volcanic formation, is easily penetrated by the air, and .pot heavy, which is 
favourable for the proper development of coffee. When the cultivation of 
rubber was adopted, many Java coffee estates were inexistence, but they 
were not in a very flourishing condi ion, owing to the fatal leaf disease. 
Consequently coffee factories with the necessary mechanical power and 
equipment were available, and the managers were expert with the cultiva¬ 
tion of coffee. When, therefore, it became evident that coffee and Hevea 
were an excellent combination, the planters planted the new clearing with 
both. 

In other rubber districts coffee cultivation has never been of very much 
importance. That soil is heavier and less friable, so that Robusta can 
never be as profitable as in East Java. It h probable, moreover, that 
Hevea develops more rapidly iu heavy soil, with the result that the dense 
shadow of the trees impairs the coffee crops aLe? a short period of produc* 
tion. These facts, coupled with'the lack of expert managers, explain the 
absence of mixed plantations outside of East Java. 

It has been asked, why, on a 2,000 acre estate, the owners do not plant 
1,000 acres rubber and 3,000 acres Robusta separately, instead of a mixed 
plantation of 2,000 acres. At first thought one would say that tLis method 
is better, because one can give each plantation exactly what is necessary for 
proper development, while in a mixed plantation one crop may interfere 
with the other in the long ran. In a separated plantation, however, the 
decrease of risk is much less. In case either Robusta or Hevea proved to 
be a failure, 1,000 acres would have to be written off, but in a mixed plan¬ 
tation the entire area would be preserved by cutting out the trees of the 
product to be disposed of. Now it has been proved clearly that in East Java 
Hevea and Robusta are both profitable crops, *hnd yet a planter will start 

*A Paper by Dr. A. J. Ultee (Director of the Besoeki Experimental 
Station, Dumber, Java), delivered at the International Rubber Conference. 
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with a mixed plantation when clearing for a new estate, for nobody can tell 
how the conditions as to coffee will be in years to come. In the Netherlands 
West Indies a leaf disea e ruined Hevea in a few years, and in the East 
Indies a little beetle that penetrates the fruit is a menace to the Robusta. 

However, decrease of risk is not the only point in favour of a mixed 
plantation. Hevea is planted thinly so that during the first years there is 
the probabi ity of a decreased fertility, partly due to the showers that wash 
away the upper soil, and also to the intense sunshine, which burns the 
humus. When the interplantiog system is followed, however the soil is 
soon shielded from intense d rect sunlight, while the densely growing 
hairroofs of the Robusta prevents the soil being washed away, 

A third important advantage of a mixed plantation must be noted. If 
only Hevea were planted, one would have to wait five years before the first 
crop would come in, because in East Java the greater part of the estates 
are situated on the slopes of the mountains, and not in the low plains. 
A catch crop like Robusta gives good harvests after three years, so that 
revenue comes in sooner. Many estates would have had to clear less 
quickly, and would have paid dividends much later if they had not had 
their Robusta crops. 

And now having stated the advantages, we must also state the disad¬ 
vantages. In the first place it is harder to find managers who are expert in 
both cultivations, and who will take proper care of the estates. Further¬ 
more the coffee will always act as a slight obstacle to the development of 
Hevea so that the latter will come to the tapping stage a little later. When 
the rubber trees are in bearing, there is more danger of a disease like 
stripey canker than would be the case in a pure Hevea plantation. 

These disadvantages are not very weighty, however, in view of the ad¬ 
vantages to be stated presently, but we must say something about the prac¬ 
tical advantages of combining Robusta with Hevea. One cannot expect a 
uniform working plan for all estates, on account of the difference in climate, 
altitude and formation of the soil. 

In 1906, Mr. David Birnie chose a dense planting configuration for the 
coffee, namely 6 feet by 6 feet, in order to obtain soon a closed plantation, 
which makes the up-keep easier (less weeding and less labour), and also in 
order to obtain large crops in the first years. The Heveas were planted 
12 feet by 24 feet, where the Robusta would be if the plantations were not 
mixed. At the same time the young coffee received shadow from a row of 
Ltucana Glaucu . 

According to this scheme, 140 Hevea and 1,000 Robusta trees were 
planted per acre. 

It is essential, for a proper control, to cut out the coffee in the rows 
where the Heveas are 12 feet apart, as soon as the tapping is commenced. 
Since the 140 Robustas to be cut are of little use, we do not plant them 
nowadays when clearing. There is much variation in the planting configu¬ 
ration of the Hevea as well as of the Robusta. Some planters think 6 feet 
by 6 feet too dense a configuration, and prefer 7 feet by 7 feet, even 8 feet 
by 8 feet, giving the Hevea distances of, e.g., 21 feet by 21 feet, or 16 feet 
by 24 feet, etc. 

Of course there is still more variation in the case of an older plan* 
tation. Naturally everybody cuts out the rows of shade trees, because the 
Heveas take over their duties. Local circumstances and the market value 
of coffee and rubber determine how the plantation shall be treated later on, 
An estate at low altitude, where Hevea grows very well, as a rule gradually 
cuts out its Robusta, keeping a pure rubber plantation. Estates situated 
at a greater altitude will save their coffee as long as can be, and cut the 
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poorest Heveas. Undoubtedly the safest way is to assign part of the estate 
exclusively to Hevea, and gradually cut out all the Robusta, and keep the 
rest of the estate as mixed plantation with coffee as principal cultivation, so 
that it does not suffer from the Hevea that is being retained. 

It must be granted that it is not an altogether simple matter to act 
according to these rules, and the decibion has been put off on more than 
one estate until it was too late* 

In closing this presentation of the advantages of mixed plantation of 
Hevea and coffee, we shall give a statement taken from practice, showing 
the results obtained from an experimental plantation of two u bouws.” The 
Robusta is planted 6 feet by 6 feet, the Hevea 12 feet by 22 feet. The 
coffee crops were as follows — 


During the 3rd year per acre 

Picol, 

,.. 22*8 

During the 4th year per acre 

... 217 

During the 5th year per acre 

*«• 20 0 

During the 6th year per acre 

... 10*3 

During the 7th year per acre 

... 9’4 

During the 8th year per acre 

... 13*1 

Daring the 9th year per acre 

... 6*8 

During the 10th year per acre 

... 3’2 


When all the Robusta had been cut, 10 years after planting, they had 
produced 107 3 picol per acre. This is abnormally high, and can only be 
obtained with very favourable weather, and m an experimental garden, 
where every care can be taken. 


Therefore the following, stating the results of a plantation of 38 
bouws, * have more value. 


The coffer was planted 8 feet by 8 feet, and produced: - 


During the 3rd year per acre 


Picol. 
... 174 

During the 4th year per acre 

• mm 

... 8 6 

During the 5 th year per acre 

«•• 

131 

During the 6th year per acre 

Ml 

... 6*8 

During the 7th year per acre 

• It 

... 3*2 

During the 8th year per acre 

• ** 

... 3’0 


The following data were obtained from an estate, started m 1907, and 
possessing mixed plantations, as mentioned below; 

IQ7i Bouw plantation of 


62i Bouw plantation of 
50j Bouw plantation of 
286i Bouw plantation of 
295i Bouw plantation of 
6o| Bouw plantation of 
863 Bouw Total 


1907 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
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Before the Hevea was ready for tapping, the profits on coffee crops 


In 1910 



.. 14,546 

In 1911 


• t 

.. 72,254 

In 1912 


• 4 

.. 89,239 

In 1913 


• • 

. 73,616 

Total ... 

During the following years the profits were: — 

F 

• 248,635 

In 1914 

Coffee f. 179,115 Rubber f. 

39,068 

.. 1915 

f. 176,035 „ 

f. 

106,213 

»> 1916 

„ f. 128,980 

f. 

282,958 

„ 1917 

„ f. 57,717 

f. 

288,279 

„ 1918 

„ f. 40,285 

f 

100,657 

1919 

» f - 31.397 

f. 

379,054 

Before 1917. 

Total f. 613,529 
f. 249,655 

f. 

1,196,229 


Total f. 863.284 

f. 

1,196,229 

1 picol 

= 1*21 cwt. 1 bouw = 1} 

acres. 


THE RUBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

(Incorporated) 

Ref. 10*21 5th July, 1921. 

Circular to Members and the Pressf 

Dear SiKs\—With reference to the Circular, dated 7th June, I have 
to adwse you that at a Meeting Df my Council, held on 4th instant, the 
following resolutions were carried.— 

(1) That the revised draft scheme for a “ Rubber Producers’ Corpo¬ 
ration” submitted to this meeting be adopted as the proposal of 
this Council, and that the Output Control Committee be em¬ 
powered to take steps with all speed to secure the support necess¬ 
ary to make the scheme effective,« with discretion to m ike such 
amendments in the scheme as may be found necessary. 

(2) That, in view of the imperative necessity for an immediate reduc¬ 

tion of output by at least 50%, and having regard to the delay 
which will necessarilv ensue before the scheme for a *'Rubber 
Producers’ Corporation” can become operative, the Council 
recommend all producers of Plantation Rubber* who have not 
already done so, to take the necessary steps to bring §uch re¬ 
daction of output into effect immediately. 

In regard to the first resolution, a Memorandum is being drawn np to 
accompany the scheme, and the documents will be issued* with the least 
possible delay. 

Yours faithfully, 

FRANK G, SMITH, 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

The Secretary, Indian Tea Association, issues, for the information of 
members, the subjoined extract from a memorandum, dated 10th May, 1921 
which has been issued by the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, 
Canada, containing the textof resolutions with regard to the marking and 
stamping of goods imported into Canada. 


Ext pact referred to. 

Marking and Stamping of Imported Goods. 

4. Resolved, that the Customs Tariff, 1907, be amended by inserting 
the following section immediately after section 12 : — 

12a. That all goods imported into Canada which are capable of being 
marked, stamped, branded or labelled, without injury, shall be marked, 
stamped, branded or labelled in legible English or French words, in a 
conspicuous place that shall not be covered or obscured by any subsequent 
attachments or arrangements, so as to indicate the country of origia. Said 
marking, stamping, branding or labelling shall be as nearly indelible and 
permanent as the nature of the goods will permit. 

Provided that all goods imported into Canada after the date of the 
coming into force of this section which do not comply with the foregoing 
requirements shall be subject to an additional duty of 10 per cent, ad 
valorem , to be levied on the value for duty purposes, and ia addition such 
goods shall not be released from Customs possession until they have been so 
marked, stamped, branded or labelled under Customs supervision at the 
expense of the importer. 

Provided, further, that, if any person shall violate any of the provisions 
relating to the marking, stamping, branding or labelling of any imported 
goods, or shall deface, destroy, remove, alter, or obliterate any such marks, 
stamps, brands or labels, with intent to conceal the information given by or 
contained in such marks, stamps? brands or labels, he shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding one thousand dollars, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or to both fine and imprisonment. 
The Minister of Customs and Inland Revenue may make such regula¬ 
tions as are deemed necessary for carrying out the provisions of this 
section for the enforcement thereof. 

Date of Operation, 

5. Resolved, that any enactment founded on the preceding resolution 
shall be deemed to have come into force on 1st September, 1921. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents .) 

Picking of Coftta for Quality, 

Sir,—I should fee much obliged if some of your readers would kindly 
give me their ideas as to picking and preparation of coffee on the Estate, 
with a view to improving the quality. 

After many years, I am told that the reason my coffee fetches such poor 
prices on the London market in comparison with previous years is that I 
do not pick ripe enough, and that the riper the cherry the better the bean 
as regards colour, etc. This I do not believe in, as my contention is that, as 
soon as the cherry is ripe enough to be put through the pnlper with safety, 
its life’s work on the tree must be finished, and that after this stage is 
reached it is then that the pulp itself only changes its colour. 

Many years ago. when this same question cropped up of poor prices, I 
decidedly improved matters by drying under partial shade until the bean 
had set its colour, and when put into the snn this colour was retained. 
That crop was only 12 tons, and now I have to deal at times with 80 tons 
and over, and in view of present day shortness of labour one has no time f 0 
play about with it in this manner. My own idea is that it must come off the 
trees as soon as it is fit to put through the pulper with safety. I may be 
wrong in this after all, and it would give me great satisfaction to have the 
opinion of others. Another handicap one has to contend against is as to 
what goes on in the London market. What do the brokers and buyers most 
value these days 7 At one time it was size and plumpness of bean, colour, 
amount of silver skin, etc., that we used to hear about, and then we heard 
that they had taken to liquoring it as well. 


In a letter just received from my Proprietor, I am informed that a lot 
depends on the size of the parcels, and at times two days between sales will 
make all the difference. My coffee is sent home under two different 
marks, which we will call X and Y. On a certain date X is put up for auction 
and fetches 93/- for A and 82/6 for B quality On the very next day Y fetches 
88/- and 78/- respectively, The following week exactly the reverse takes 
place. What is a poor man to do ? Grin and bear with it all I suppose, and 
try and pat another one cwt. per acre on the trees, and so prove that 
quantity will pay ia the long run against 


Quality. 
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Rubber Stocks, 


Pocmoor Estate, 
Tamarachery P. O. 


Dear Sir,—Much is said and written about the visible stock of rubber. 
I give you here a Dutch estimate. 


Over 1920 the production was estimated at s— 




Tons. 

F. M. S. ... 

... 

195,000 

Dutch East Indies 

«• 

85,000 

Ceylon 

... 

42,000 

Brhisb India 

... 

7,000 

Borneo, S am, &c. 

»*» 

8,000 

Para and other wild rubber 

... 

36,000 

Total... 

337,000 

America imported 221,000 tons, out of which 1-97,000 tons was planta¬ 
tion rubber, but this amount was by far not consumed by the rubber 
factories. 

At the end of 1920 stocks were: — 


Tons. 

For New York ... 


70,000 

For London (England) ... 


56,500 

On the Continent 



Holland ... 

6,400 


Antwerp ••• 

1,700 


Bordeaux 

800 


Hamburg a. o, 

1,600 

10,500 

Stock in countries of Produce. 

• 

68,000 

Sailing ... ... 


15,000 

Visible work stock beginning 



1921 


220,000 tons, 

A very gloomy outlook if those figures are correct, 
they are far wrong, 

and I don't think that 

Yours faithfully. 

(Signed) 

t • « 



(Note.— The Editor regrets this letter was by mistake held over from 
last week). 
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U. P. A S. I. Buying Agency. 

Dear Sir,—I am pleased to see Mr. Dandison and “a Ticket Holders’* 
letters in the Chronicle to hand to-day. 

My contention is that the officials of the U. P. A, S. I. might be 
employed to better advantage than in running this Buying Agency, 

Surely, Mr. DandisoD, it does not want a concern of this sort to keep 
us together. If that is the idea of the promoters, then Heaven help us. 

The Labour Department is where the bulk of our money goes, and we 
want efficiency, and until we get that let us leave new schemes alone. 

I am aware that the Nilgiris Planters’ Association enjoy discounts in 
dealing with certain firms, and if their example bad been followed and ex¬ 
tended by other District Associations I wouMhave had nothing to say. 

Yours, 

Interested. 


Upas! Buying Agency. 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the correspondence that you have been 
publishing on this subject, I would like to thank “ Interested *’ for his letter 
criticising the U. P. A. S I. in staging the Buying Agency, as it has 
undoubtedly drawn more attention to the Agency, and thus has been the 
means of increasing its membership. 

Amongst recent applications, I have received one from a gentleman 
whom I least expected to have the pleasure of enrolling as a member. 

The following remarks sent me by a member show the spirit in which 
all planters should accept the venture 

<e I think the Upasi B A a splendid idea. It beats me why such a 
thing has never been started before I can’t say that the Labour Depart¬ 
ment has ever been any use to me—’praps that’s my fault—and it will be 
my fault if the B, A. is ih% same.” 


Yours faithfully, 

C. H, Brock, 

Acting Secretary. 

Notice to Correspondents.—' “ Planter.” Your lettei is not authen- 
ticated. 
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THE U. P. A. S I 

Executive Committee’s Report. 

It has been the invariable custom in the past to publish in the “Planters’ 
Chronicle” the Annual Report of the Executive Committee, bqt this year 
arrangements have been made to is^uethis in pamphlet form, so that Hono. 
racy Secretaries of District Associations may obtain from headquarters as 
many copies as they want. These, in fact, have now been sent on*, and by 
the time this review Is in print, will no doubt have been read by most 
planters, We do not, therefore, ptopqse reprinting the report in these pages. 
Another change is the fact that weekly reports by the Secretary have made 
their appearance this year in the Chronicle, and these $re * n a way inter* 
related, certain business remaining unfinished last year being only bow 
perhaps on the point of ter mi nation, so that they should *be read together. 
It is obvious that, with so much time elapsing between the end of the 
financial year —31st March—-and the ar^aaxance of the report, the fatter 
sometimes speaks of things which .rightly ought not to he included, bat 
which it would be a nrstake to r „ 
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It is hardly our province here to single out any particular subject for 
comment, though we may find ourselves doing so later; it is more to the 
point to regard the report as a whole and wonder at the general activity of 
the Association in these times, The air of late has seemed charged with 
doubt as to the benefits planters receive in exchange for their subscription, 
and here, in 22 pages of printed.matter, Mr. Brock has given us pabulum, 
which, quite apart from the Scientific and Labour Departments, whose re¬ 
ports are being issued separately, would strike the ordinary person as being 
in itself good value for the money. Particularly wo aid we point out the 
efihrts made by the Association, in conjunction with similar bodies in 
India and elsewhere, to remove disabilities which are not alone suffered 
by South India, In brief, apart from purely local matters, it will be 
seen from the report that the U. P. A. S. I. is more and more becoming 
a factor in Imperial affairs; questions such as duties and taxes, the 
Labour and Factory Laws, Restriction of Crcps by Legislation, Statis¬ 
tics, etc., are constantly being referred to it, and the Association is thus 
increasing in value in the eyes of its subscribers as a medium through 
which authorities other than the immediate governing body may be 
approached. It is a moot point whether this expansion shall eventually, or 
even now, ei velop the delicate question of Indian politics. This is a point 
which it has become the custom to avoid, and in the past successive Chair¬ 
men and Planting Mem lers have repeatedly asserted their belief in holding 
a oof as much as possible from such a sensitive matter. In later years the 
tendency has been mo-e towards the Association taking what is, in some 
u cons ^ ere< * be its rightful place, and certainly when questions arise 
w ic , although purelv political, have a direct action on planting affairs, 
we are o opinion that it would be folly to allow them to develop unnoticed. 
The next Chairman, whoever he may be, will have this problem before him. 


t>i* ff VC report a * that, and close on a personal note. 

, k air *nans ip of the U. P, A. S. I., we have often heard ic said, should 
e e arn n on of all good planters. Certainly there are many who have 
a^en immense pride in the position, and we agree that it is an honour which 

the t - ° desp * se ' 11 * s realI y rather extraordinary, looking ove r 

the hst of past Chairmen, how very well the U P. A. S. I. has been served, 
4 whatever the outside public may think of the planter, there can be no 

£ CUmen iQ Ch00siQg year b ? ? ear the right man for the right 

he has ** delegates of last ^ no mistake; 

has carried on his high office with dignity and ability, and will take his 

re ; r meBt with those qq whom ~ >»* £* 

k ° £ hCir “!“* Plaoters * m ^ret to learn that h h health 
Annual if 60 #! 18 *° €k3 38 ** be ’ ami be take bome with him after the 

connected with the industry, 

13 SPeedy rehJrQ ia the bes * trim, so that bis 
counsels may not be.iost to ns in the future, 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. S. I. 


Phoraa on Coffee. 

In continuation of the article published last week on ColUtotrichium 
on Coffee, Small goes on to deal with another fungus found to damage Coffee 
iu Uganda. This is a species of Phoma which is found on coffee stems, 
and which was suspected of having something to do with the cause of “ die 
back.” The minute black fruiting bodies of this fungus extrude yellow-red 
“tendrils” of spores after beiDg kept 10 days to a few months in a damp 
chamber. These spores germiaate readily in coffee leaf or prune agar, a 
medium made up for them in the laboratory. Mycelium is produced, at 
first white but becom ng dark grey, and this produces concentric arcs 
stretchiog across the surface of the medium: finally it produces spores which 
will germiaate in drops of water in from 9 to 10 days* 

Coffee was inoculated with this fungus in the same way as described 
for Colletotrichium , but without success. This was a puzzle, since the 
fungus grows readily when put on to blocks of Coffee wood, and the fungus 
has beea fouad iaside die back wood. Infeciion, however, was found to be 
caused by a sucking insect, and iu this connection, I would refer readers to 
what was said about the possibility of sucking or bi ing insects introducing 
diseases into plants by tbe Government Entomologist, Mr* E. Ballard, in his 
recently published article on Mosquito Blight. 

The insect involved in the case of Coffee iu Uganda is one known as 
the “ variegated bug,” Antestia orbital is. This punctures and sucks the 
juices from twigs, buds and berrie>. In the study of the broken and chipped 
beans which on curing are frequently found inside what appear to be per¬ 
fectly sound skinned cherries, it occurred to Small that the fungus found on 
such light beans might possibly be introduced by this sucking bug. Legs and 
beaks of the bug were examined, and found to be covered with Phoma spores, 
which germinated in culture in the laboratory in 48 hours. If, as appears pro¬ 
bable from this, the bug carries the spores of Phoma in or on its beak, 
that is, in or on the organ it introduces into the tender tissues in order to 
suck, it is to be concluded that this pest is to blame, not only for the broken 
beans, but also for the presence of Phoma in tissues which this fungus 
may be incapable of penetrating without the help of an outside agent. 
Colletotrichium was absent from the variegated bug leg and beak cultures, 
but this may have been mere accident, and it is possible that this fungus also 
is introduced into the Coffee by this insect pest, and then produces “die back” 
of the shoots. Phoma fruits can be found on heahhy branches apparently 
causing no harm, and probably lying iu wait, as it were, to Initiate a 
vigorous attack on tbe weakening of the Coffee bush owing to the results of 
unfavourable condi.ions such as leaf disease^ unsuitable climatic conditions, 
or over-bearing, Recommendatiops made with regard to the Coffee die 
back, with which both ColUtotrichium and Phoma are implicated, consist 
ot measures designed to produce a healthy and resistant tree. 

Now the foregoing is of great interest to us in South India for two 
reasons. First of all, we have got this msect, or one closely related to it, 
viz , Antestia cruciata - Fletcher in his book “Some South Indian 
Insects ” says it is “distributed throughout Southern India,” and that its 
{god plants are “ Coffee and Jasmine 1 ” 
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It has ‘occasionally been reported to me as doing a considerable 
amount o£ harm. Control methods recommended are hand-catching, or 
shakiog the infested boshes over cloths saturated with oil. 

In the second place, we have got the fungus. Species of Phoma were 
found attacking Tea in 1919, so it probably exists on coffee estates also. 
The light bean we know, and I have constantly had complaints sent me about 
this, as also the cherry with the local spot on it where it has probably been 
bitten by an insect and the fungus, Phoma , or some other, has got in. Dr. 
Butler, some years ago* suggested to me that this was the cause of this spot 
on the cherry, and in the light of the above, he was almost certainly right. 

Another species of Phoma occurs on Hevea Rubber branches, appar¬ 
ently without doing any harm. This may be because there is no biting or 
sacking insect which attacks the Rubber, and so the fungus is unable to gain 
an entrance to the tissues of the tree. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. AN STEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, D. P. A. S. I. 

Report No. 9. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, has been at 
headquarters since bis return from South Travancore on 15th July, engaged 
upon routine work and correspondence. 

2. The Experiment STATIONS.-Monsoon conditions have returned, 
and ail the Stations report rain during the week ending 23rd July. The 
Coffee Station registered 6T0 inches, the Tea Station 6*18 inches, the Rub¬ 
ber Station at Mooply 3‘35 inches, and at Tenmalai 3‘35 inches. 

On the Coffee Station handling of the bushes is being done, old 
LUhospertna shade is being removed where it is not needed, and the trees ■ 
have got too big after being used as secondary shade. The crop is looking 
well, and leaf disease has not yet appeared. 

A plot of Cassia hirsuta grown in the open on a piece of waste 
ground to supply mulch for the neighbouring Coffee, instead of bring left 
in weed and cheddy, has been cut over in two ways. 10 cents were cut down 
low, and yielded 610§ lbs. of green material* while another 10 cents were 
cut over at a height of one foot, and yielded 731 lbs. of green materia!* being 
better grown. Analysis shows that this green material contains 64*69 % of 
moisture and 0* 723 % of Nitrogen. Hence, the first plot gave a yield of 
4*4 lbs. of Nitrogen, and the second 5*3 lbs., or acre yields of 44 lbs. and 
53 lbs,, respectively. The present price of a pound of organic nitrogen is 
9 as. 8 pies. So the money value of the crop is Rs. 26-4*0 and Rs, 32 per 
acre. A second and possibly a third cutting wiil be obtained. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, tapping was done daily 
but was somewhat interrupted by rain. Secondary leaf-fall is spreading! 
and Black Line Canker, also due to Phytophthora M<adii y has appeared* 
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The tapping cut is beiug disinfected daily with 2% Izai solution as a preven- 
tative measure against this disease. In the green dressing plots, the ratoon 
crop o£ Crotalaria striata is dying owing to the excessive wet, but the 
ratooned Tephrosia Candida is growing well. Work had been begun with 
seed selection from trees apparently resistant to secondary leaf-fall, but 
seed is ripening slowly. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station at Tenmalai, preparations are being 
made to start tapping in September. Here, the secondary leaf-fall is 
spreading slowly. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, the heavy rain has reduced the yield, 
and Mosquito Blight is spreading. Green dressings sown in the Tea are not 
germinating well, but Dadap cuttings are becoming established. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 


1—viii—21. 


BABABUDIN PLAN TER V ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a Quarterly General Meeting, held at 
Chikmagalur, on July 24th, 1921. 

PRESENT,— -Messrs. S. H. Dennis (President), F. Hugonin, W. H. F. 

Lincoln, and N. Kirwan (Honorary Secretary.) 

The notice calling the Meeting having been read, the Minutes of the 
preceding Meeting were read and confirmed* 

(1) Election of Honorary Secretary. —Mr, N. Kirwan was 
elected. 

(2) Mysore Representative. Assembly,— The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to write and thank the Mysore Government for having 
granted the Association the privilege of deputing a member to the Assembly, 
Mr. N. Kirwan was elected member of the Mysore Representative 
Assembly, 

(5). Annual Meeting, U. P. A. S. ! —Messrs. S. H. Dennis and N, 
Kirwan received instructions as the Association’s representatives. 

(4) . Hospet-Sakrapatna Road.— Mr. Hugonin informed the meet¬ 
ing that the District Board had sanctioned a sum of three hundred rupees, 
to complete the survey of this road. 

(5) . Sanderson Memorial Ward. - Correspondence read, and 
approved. 

(6) . Correspondence on several matters was read, and instructions 
govern 
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(7) . Auxiliary Force.— It was noted with satisfaction that Mr. 
J. R. H. Morgan, M. C., had agreed to his name being sent in as Com¬ 
mandant. 

(8) . Amalgamation of Mysore AssociATioN.—The Committee 
were asked to meet the other Associations, and put this through. 

(9) . The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Editor of 
the Madras Mail , and state that the members of this Association did not 
agree with the opinions expressed by his correspondent signing himself 
‘Kadur’ in the issue of the 5th July, referring to 4 A Forgotten Promise*. 

(Signed) N. G B. KIRWAN, 

Honorary Secretary. 


WEST COAST PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION, 

Minutes of a Meeting, held in the Cochin Club, 
on 16th July, 1921. 

Present. —Messrs. A. C. Morrell, Knight, Walmesley, Middleton, Messrs. 

Peirce, Leslie & Co*, Ltd. (per Mr. Burton), and Messrs. 
Aspinwall & Co, Ltd. (per Mr. Martin) and E, H, Halliley* 

The telegram from the Secretary adjourning the Meeting was read, but 
as there were sufficient members present, it was decided to hold the Meet¬ 
ing. 


Election of Chairman.— Mr. Morrell was elected vice Mr. Eaton 
resigned. 

Incorporation. —It was proposed from the Chair to send the following 
telegram to the U. P. A. S. I. immediately 

“Pending further instructions, postpone incorporation of the West 
Coast Planters* Association.’* 

Delegates—M essrs. A. C. Morrell and Walmesley were elected 
delegates to the U. P. A. S. I. Annual Meeting, 

Resignation of Estates.— It was proposed by Mr. Halliley, and 
seconded by Mr. Morrell, that the resignation of the Kinalur and Kuttiadi 
Estates shall not be accepted. Carried. 

Instructions to Delegates.—T he delegates were instructed to 
oppose the Anamallai resolution. 

With a vote of thanks to the Honorary Secretary and members of the 
Cofcbia Club, the Meeting closed. 


(Signed) A. C. MORRELL, 

Chairaaa. 
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NILGIRI PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION, 

At a Quarterly General Meeting of the above Association, held at the 
Collector’s Office, Ootacamund, on Thursday the 28th July, 1921, the follow¬ 
ing Members were present 

Messrs* J. Beaver Vernede, (in the Chair), G. F. Weston Elwes, 
B. Hawes, W. A* Cherry, W. Deane, Percy Reed, E. Sydenham Clarke, 
S. G. Elkington (representing Ibex Lodge Estates*, Major J. B. Leslie 
Rogers, A. K-Weld Downing, S. C* 0 Reilly, C. Hercus, N. J. Stanes, 
R. Bake, A. N. Hearn, Geo* Oakes, L. F* Lake, and A. S. Dandison, 
Honorary Secretary. W. G. McFarland, Esq., I. C, S. (Visitor). 

Letters regretting inability to attend were received from Sir Robt. 
Stanes, Messrs. P. Beaver, G. W. Hollings, and J. Harding Pasdoe. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The Notice calling the Meeting was read. 

Proceedings of the previous General Meeting, and of the Committee 
Meeting, held in Coonoor on the 11th July were confirmed. 

Accounts. —Mr. Downing proposed and Mr. Elwes seconded that the 
accounts as circulated be passed. Carried, 

U. P. A. S. I. Annual Meeting.— Mr. A. K. Weld Downing was 
nominated as Mr. Vernede’s substitute on the General Committee for the 
Meeting, and the Delegates (Messrs. A. K Weld Downing and A. S. Dandi¬ 
son) were then instructed on points in the Agenda, the latter being taken 
item by i*em. 

Nilgiri Wynaad P. A.—Read letter from this Association, regarding 
rates of pay, and it was agreed that the Nilgiri Delegates should discuss the 
matter with those of the N. W. P. A. and others while in Bangalore. 

NILGIRI Distrct BoARD.—Strong views were expressed on the delay 
in filling the many vacancies on the Board* and also on the muddle regarding 
the compounding of Toll Fees. The state of certain roads was strongly 
commented on. The Honorary Secretary was asked to write to the Collector 
of the Nilgiris pressing for immediate reconstitution of the Board, and 
election of our Nominees. 

Damage to Plantation Produce on Railways.- Correspondence 
read, and the Honorary Secretary instructed to write to the Railway sayiog 
no further information can be given on the complaint beyond what was 
contained in the papers sent, and to ask for the return of these. 

Forest Grazing Permits.— The resolution on this was withdrawn. 

Benevolent Fund. —A list was passed round, and several Members 
put down their names. 

With a vote of thanks to the Collector for the use of the room, and to 
the Chairman, the Meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J. BEAVER VERNEDE, 

Chairman. 


(Signed) A. S. DANDISON, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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THE SOUTH INDIAN PLANTERS' BENEVOLENT FUND. 

Since last issuing a summary of subscriptions to this fund, we are glad 
to announce three new life members:— 

Messrs. H. M. Knight, H Walmesly, and C. L. McLean. 

We publish below a summary of the collections from 1st April to date. 


Planters’ Association. 


No. of 



Amount, 




Subscribers 

♦ 


Rs. A. 

p* 

Anamallai 

... 

IM 

28 

IM 


387 8 

0 

Bababuddin 

... 

• l« 

5 


«*• 

50 0 

0 

Central Travancore 


10 

... 

in 

145 0 

0 

Coorg 

... 

Ml 

1 

Ml 

Ml 

10 0 

0 

Kanan Devan 

... 

Ml 

33 


• M 

345 0 

0 

Mundakayam 

... 

III 

2 

ill 

Ml 

140 0 

0 

Nilgiris 


«M 

5 


III 

280 0 

0 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

... 

Ml 

1 



15 0 

0 

North Mysore 

.. 


nil 


Ml 

nil 


Shevaroys 


• If 

1 

IM 

Ml 

10 0 

0 

South Mysore 


Ml 

11 

• » 4 

Ml 

130 0 

0 

South Travancore 


« • • 

14 

Ml 

IM 

140 0 

0 

West Coast 


M« 

5 



260 0 

0 

Wynaad 


Ml 

6 

Ilf 

Ml 

440 0 

0 

Other donation 

... 

Ml 

1 

III 

Ml 

200 0 

0 


Total 

• • W 

123 



2,552 8 

0 

The summary 

published 

on June 11th 

showed 59 

subscribers 

of 


Rs. 1,327*8*0 so that the last two months have not been so good as the pre¬ 
vious ones. This is a position we hope planters themselves will hasten to 
remedy. 


RED RUST, 

A Lecture by Mr. Patch, 

('* Times of Ceylon.”) 

Recently there has been a serious outbreak of Red Rust io many of the 
tea growing districts of Ceylon, and it U a well-known fact that an enormous 
amount of damage has been done by this pest—particularly in those parts 
of the Island where the rainfall is heavy. 

Although the disease has been known to exist io Ceylon for about 
twenty years it has never constituted so serious a menace as it does to-day. 
Planters generally possess little oc no information concerning the life history 
of the pest, and opinions vary widely as to the best methods of treatment. 

The lecture delivered on the subject at a meeting of the Snbaragamuwa 
P. A,-held at Ratnapura on Saturday—by Mr. T. Fetch, the Government 
Botanibt and Mycologist, who has recently devoted much attention to a 
study of the disease, will be, therefore, read with considerable interest. 

Mr. Petch said 

The appearance of the bushes attacked by Red Rust is perhaps only too 
famPiar to some of you in this district. The bushes are thin : the younger 
branches are weak and spindly, and bear very few leaves. Sometimes the 
leaves gradually fall off, buds are produced which do not develop and the 
twigs dll back. The green twigs tarn grey and harden prematurely. One 
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fairly common and conspieuo \s effect is the occurrence of variegated leaves 
—green and white, or green and yellow—more particularly towards the out* 
side of the bush. If the affected stems are examined they will, at least in 
wet weather, be found to be covered with minute red hairs which are some¬ 
times so numerous that*the stem appears red. It is to be noted, however, 
that variegated leaves are not invariably a sign of red rust. Green and white 
leaves may occur on healthy tea bushes. This effect is known as Chlorosis, 
and, in general, it is not due to a parasitic disease. However, in the varie¬ 
gated leaves on bushes attacked by Red Rust the white area usually shades 
off into the green whereas on the other variegated leaves it is normally fairly 
sharply defined. 

When bushes attacked by Red Rust are pruned the disease may appear 
on the pruned branches. If, as is the Indian practice, a few inches of red 
wood—which has developed since the last pruning—have been left, these 
stems may become covered with the red hairs, and die back to the main 
branches. In Ceylon, when the bushes are pruned back to the old main 
branches, an inch or more in diameter, Red Rust may appear on these in 
an almost continuous covering extending from the pruning cut backwards 
for a length of six inches or more; as a rule these affected branches do not 
produce any new shoots but die back. 

Unique Among Plant Diseases. 

Red Rust is unique among Ceylon plant diseases in that it is caused 
by an alga, and not by a fungus, I apologise for inflicting the technical 
name alga upon you, but there is no other word which can be used. The 
average individual when asked what an alga is will tell you it is a seaweed, 
and probably a dictionary will give you the same meaning. But although 
seaweeds are algae there are other algae which live in fresh water, and yet 
others which live on damp earth or any damp surface. The green stains 
formed on walls exposed to wet, or on the trunks of trees where the rain 
water runs down are caused by minute algae. In all cases they require 
abundant moisture for their development. 

In the tropics, especially in districts with a heavy rainfall algae find 
conditions very favourable, and are able to grow in situations in which they 
do not occur, or only occur rarely, in temperate countries. Hence we find 
that a large number of species grow on leaves. The majority of these are 
harmless, as are algae in general, but a few of them are parasitic, and 
amongst these is the one which causes Red Rust. 

The Red Rust alga belongs to a group which have orange-coloured cell 
contents. To the naked eye the clusters appear red. There are two forms 
which occur on tea leaves, one of them superficial, and the other within the 
tissue of the leaf, 

The superficial form appears on the leaf, usually on the upper surface, 
as a small red circular disc. When it is examined with a lease it is seen 
that the disc is not continuous, but consists of a number of sectors radiat¬ 
ing from a central point. Sometimes some of the sectors are missing, and 
the alga is then more or less star shaped. 

At this stage Mr. Fetch produced a large scale drawing of the external 
epiphytic alga as it appears when magnified. 

From the surface there arises a number d£ hairs- These hairs are of 
two kinds. One kind ends in a point—these are barren hairs. The other 
kind are inflated at the top, when they bear several peculiarly bent 
cells, and each of these cells produces a spore case or sporangium. 
Spores are formed inside the sporangium. When it is ripe the sporan¬ 
gium fails off, or is blown off, and, if it falls on a moist sur* 
face, it bursts and liberates the spores. Each spare is provided with two 
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fine threads, or cilia, by means of which it can swim about in a film of 
water. If the sporangium has fallen on a leaf under favourable conditions it 
liberates the spores which germinate and grow into the typical red disc. 

This form does not penetrate into the leaf, and therefore, compara¬ 
tively harmless, It has, however, some effect on the leaf, as the leaf cells 
underneath it become brown. In the case of thin leaves the browning may 
extend right through the leaf. 

Mr. Fetch then produced a diagram showing a section through the alga 
disc and the leaf. The diagram had been copied from a figure by Marshall 
Ward and was, Mr. Petch explained, of interest because it showed that the 
leaf had made an attempt to resist the effect of the alga, by building addi¬ 
tional cell walls in the cells beneath it. 

Within the Tissue. 

The second form has the same hairs and sporangia, hut its development 
i 3 quite different When the spore germinates it produces a filament which 
penetrates into the leaf. It causes at first a watery green, or more or less 
translucent spot, and in some cases this spot has the same radiating form 
as a superficial alga disc. These translucent spots are known in Java as 
oil spots. 

The spot soon becomes more or less circular, and blackened and sunken. 
It is then visible on both sides of the leaf, and has usually a purple margin 
on the upper side, and a watery green margin on the lower. The alga is en¬ 
tirely within the leaf, chiefly beneath the epidermis, ultimately in ruptures 
the epidermis, and produces tufts of hairs on both sides of the leaf. 

It has been customary to regard these two forms as forms of the same 
species That is, it has been thought that both forms are caused by the 
same alga which is sometimes parasitic, living inside the leaf and destroy¬ 
ing it, and sometimes epiphytic, i.e , merely living on the surface of the 
leaf without obtaining any nourishment from it. From what work I have 
been able so far to do on the subject at Perademya, however, it appears to 
me that these two forms are two distinct species, an epiphytic species, 
Cephaleuros mycoidea which is harmless, and a parasitic species. Cepha- 
leuros parasitical which is responsible for the damage done to the tea bush 
by Red Rust. But much more work is necessary before that can be 
decided. 

The epiphytic form—that is the red disc—does not cause any serious 
injury to the leaf, and its effect is negligible. The parasitic form kills the 
leaf in patches, bat the leaf is not completely killed by it as a result of 
these patches. But if it attacks the leaf at its junction with the stem, it 
may cause the leaf to fall. This appears to happen frequently. The spores 
of the alga, when it first attacks the bash, may lodge in the angle between 
the leaf and the stem, and produces a primary infection there, or, if the 
alga first attacks the middle of the leaf, and causes a diseased spot there, 
the spores from that spot are washed down by the rain to the base of the 
leaf and cause a secondary infection there. 

Stems Also Attacked. 

However, if Red Rust was confined to the leaves of the tea bush it 
would not be a very serious disease. The trouble arises from the fact that 
it attacks the stems as well, The spores from the leaves are blown, or 
washed down by the rain into the stems, and, if the stems are damp, the 
spores germinate and attack them. On the young green stems the 
effect may be the same as on the leaf, that is, the first sign of in¬ 
fection is a watery green area, which subsequently blackens and 
produces clusters of red hairs* In general, however, the first evident 
Slip Is a premature hardening of the twigs, which usually turn grey 
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ia patches. This grey layer is the dead epidermis of the twig. It may 
have died after the alga has penetrated into the stem, or it may have been 
killed by the alga without actual penetration. Probably in the latter case, 
the alga penetrates subsequently. Ultimately the alga produces its fructi¬ 
fications, which cover the twig with red hairs, sometimes so numerous that 
the twig appears red. 

If the spores fall on the red wood they lodge in the minate cracks 
which usually occur in the rough outer bark layer of the stem, and, ou 
germination, the alga filament penetrates iato the living tissues. It ramifies 
between the cells of the bark and pushes them apart, with the result that 
the cells die. The effect of the alga extends beyond the extent of its pene¬ 
tration, and thus a layer of dead cells is formed, between the alga and the 
living tissue of the branch. 

Mr. Petch then displayed, for the information of the meeting, a drawing 
of a section of a branch attacked by the alga. 

You will notice, Mr. Petch continued, that some of the cells are 
coloured yellow and others green. That is characteristic of the parasitic 
spec'es, which differentiates it, as far as my investigations have gone, from 
the epiphytic species. Beneath the alga there is a layer of dead cells of the 
tea branch. 

Now, if the bush is grown vigorously, it may form a cork layer beneath 
the layer of dead cells, which cuts out the dead tissue and the parasite with 
it. In that case the alga dries up and dies, and only a small scar is left on 
the branch. But if the bush is weak its growth proves too slow to admit 
of that, and the alga grows through the layer of dead cells and kills ofi more, 
ultimately, in many cases, killing the branch. 

That is the fact that supports the conclusion that Red Rust is a disease 
of weak bushes. The alga is universally disttibu»ed, but it does cot become 
a serious parasite unless the bushes are, for some reason or other, not ia a 
vigorous condition. If the bush is growing vigorously it can resist the 
attack of Red Rust. 


Not a New Disease. 

Red Rust is not a new disease. It has been known in Ceylon for nearly 
twenty years, and in India for forty years. In India it was under investiga¬ 
tion for about ten years, and the maia facts concerning the disease are 
well established. As in the case of all diseases, there are outstanding 
points to be cleared up, but, in general they are not points which are 
likely to affect methods of treatment. It was a serious disease in India at 
the beginning of this century, and, consequently, special attention was 
given to it there. As a result of these investigations it has been decided 
that Red Rust is a disease which is only serious on weak bushes, and the 
methods of treatment adopted have been based on that conclusion. The 
methods recommended are successful, and there does not appear to be any 
reason for disputing that decision. 

Weakness of the bushes may be due to several causes, lack of drainage, 
shallow soil, the formation of a hard pan, improper plucking or pruning, 
or want of manure or cultivation. In general the cause must be looked fog 
in soil conditions, 
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The present occurrence oE the disease ii the Ratnapura district, began 
in 1918. Ia 1919 the disease was fairly common, and attention was directed 
to it in the annual report of the Mycologist for that year, and in the annual 
report of the Planters’ Association. 

Some of the factors which favour an attack of red rust may be looked 
upon as local factors, i.e., factors which can only influence a comparatively 
small area—for example, lack of drainage. In "the present occurrence the 
disease is widely spread, and, if the controlling factor is the same through¬ 
out, we must look for a more general one. That, I think, is to be found in 
the reduction of manuriog which occurred during the war. In the report for 
1919,1 intimated that the shortage of manures was beginning to show its 
effect by the prevalence of red rust, and that, I believe, is now the case. 
Whether the bushes have been further weakened by overplucking during 
the same period I leave to you. 

The general treatment of fields attacked by red rust must be increased 
manuring. I would add increased cultivation, if necessary, but I am given 
to understand that cultivation has been carried on rather with an idea that 
it would compensate for manuring. 

Bushes should not be allowed to run up before pruning, with the idea 
of strengthening them. If they are allowed to run up they produce a large 
number of shoots which compete with one another, and are weak in conse¬ 
quence. Nor should they be cut over with the idea of avoiding weakening 
the bush, as that leaves the weak outer branches. In either case the weak 
branches are more liable to be attacked by red rust. The bushes should be 
clean pruned* 

In India, it is recommended that fields affected with red rust should 
he manured immediately after pruning with a mixture of 1 cwt. ammonium 
sulphate, 1 cwt. superphosphate, and i cwt. of potassium nitrate for light 
soils, or with 1 cwt. basic slag, and 1 cwt, potasium nitrate for heavy soils. 

Use of Potash. 

You will note the recommendation of potash in either case. During the 
war there was a tendency to regard the recommendation of potash as a 
German trade boom. They had the goods, and boomed them for all they 
were worth. And there is still a tendency to maintain that view. But, 
although potash was the subject of a remarkably vigorous propaganda, it 
does not follow that there was nothing to support it. Mycologists are agreed 
that manuring with potash, in general, diminishes susceptibility to disease. 
In the case of tea there is no doubt that it favours the development of wood, 
and, although the crop is a leaf crop, you cannot have leaf without a 
framework to produce it. Red rust is a serious disease only when,it attacks 
the stem. Hence it is necessary to adopt methods which will favour the 
growth of wood. It may be noted that branch canker is again becoming 
prevalent on Low-country tea. That is another sign of lack of potash. 

Theoretically, red rust, being due to an alga, should be readily araea* 
able to treatment by spraying. Spraying unpruned tea, however, is scarcely 
practicable. Moreover, there is a special difficulty in spraying in the case 
of red rust, because the minute hairs nuke the patches on the leaf or 
stem velvety, and consequently it is difficult to wet them. It has been 
found that, after spraying, the red patches on the leaf may be still alive or 
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killed only round their edges. But spraying pruned bushes is a different 
matter. As I have already stated, after pruning, red rust may attack the 
main stems of the bush and kill them back. It would appear, though the 
point is not yet proved, that the spores of the alga are already present on 
the stems before the bushes are pruned, and that they develop later If 
the pruned bushes are sprayed before the red hairs develop, there is no 
difficulty in wetting the branches, and the spores of the alga are killed. 
When bashes which are severely attacked with red rust are pruned, they 
should be sprayed after pruning with Bordeaux mixture. 

There is no cheap and easy treatment of red rust. Treatment means 
money, and at the present time, unfortunately, money is scarce Cheap 
treatments, such as burning over affected areas, light pruning, collar prun¬ 
ing, have been tried and found unsuccessful. All these leave the soil condi¬ 
tions as they were* and no improvement can be expected unless the defici¬ 
encies in the soil are rectified. On the other hand, the methods I have 
ind cated, uk., manuring, especially with potash, and spraying bushes after 
pruning, combined with manuring, have been successful. 

Questions. 

The Chairman (Mr. J. D. Hoare) announced that Mr. Fetch had 
kindly consented to answer any questions which members of the Association 
might wish to ask. 

A member asked whether shade bad any effect on Red Rust one way or 
the other. 

Mr. Petch replied that it was generally supposed that Red Rust was 
worse in the shade, but he did not think there was much to choose between 
exposure to the sun or shade protection. Red Rust, being caused by an 
alga, was not a fungus, and its growth and development was entirely diffe¬ 
rent. A fungus grew better in the shade, but the sunlight was more favour¬ 
able to the development of an alga. On the other hand conditions would be 
favourable to the alga in the shade, by reason of the greater dampness. It 
had been proved that bushes in the open were quite capable of being cover¬ 
ed with Red Rust. 

Mr. George Brown said that it seemed to him that a lightly pruned bush, 
by reason of its more rapid growth, would be more capable of lighting and 
throwing off the disease than a heavily pruned bush, with its slower growth. 
He quoted the case of the seed bearers, which did not appear to be very 
subject to the d sease. 

Mr. Petch did not think the analogy of the seed-bearers held. 
The ordinary tea bush produced shoots which were plucked, and 
the twigs were expected to shoot again. The seed bearers he had 
examined appeared to be as badly attaoked by Red Rust as the other 
bushes, and the reason why the attack was not so noticeable was that 
these bushes were not expected to flush. In regard to pruning everything 
depended upon what one called light pruning and what one termed heavy 
pruning* If a few inches of red wood was left, these certainly dbd back. 
As a matter of fact he had no data whatever as to the rate of growth .of 
shoots after pruning, and he was not aware of any information in print on 
this subject. Information as to whether shoots do grow more rapidly pu 
lightly pruned than on heavily pruned boshes would be of great value. If 
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a planter desired to undertake useful investigation work, be could suggest no 
better field than this. Bashes growing under exactly the same conditions 
would have to be pruned lightly and heavily. The number of buds would 
have to be counted, and the growth of the shoots measured. He would be 
rather surprised if it was ultimately found that the one grew more rapidly 
than the other. Personally he would expect, if anything, a quicker growth 
from the heavy wood. 

A member asked what should be done if there was Red Rust all over a 
tea bush ? 

Mr. Petch said that, when pruned, the bus>h should be showing Red 
Rust only on the leaves and the small branches. He had not heard of a case 
where the whole bush was covered with Red Rust. Spraying after pruning 
was to be strongly advocated, and the use of white-wash—particularly if it 
contained lime and sulphur—would kill the alga if still alive on the stem of 
the bush, 

A member asked whether Red Rust attacked only the tea bush ? 

Mr. Petch replied that Red Rust attacked mango and cocoa trees, and 
was to be found also on rubber trees. It killed twigs on the mango and 
cocoa trees, and there was quite a lot of it on some cocoa estates. In the 
case of rubber trees only leaf spots appeared to be produced, and sometimes 
a tree which had been rather badly attacked would be quite all right again 
after wintering. 

On the call of the Chairman, a very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Mr. Petch* 

Mr. Petch replied that he was always pleased to attend planters* meet¬ 
ings when possible. It was a pleasure to meet in person men with whom 
he was constantly corresponding. Ratnapura, at the present time, appeared 
to be taking a deep interest in the Mycological Department at Peradeniya, 
if one could judge from the number of specimens sent in by planters. He 
apologised for the delay in replying to those who forwarded these specimens, 
bat explained that some difficulty was being experienced on the railway, 
which led frequently to a delay of as much as ten days or a fortnight. 


THE SELECTIVE CULTIVATION OP RUBBER. 

A Paper by Dr, A. A. L. Rutgers at the International 
Rubber Conference, 

The first paper read at the conference in connection with the Rubber 
Exhibition was entitled, ‘‘The Selective Cultivation of Rubber, 1 * by Dr. 
A, A. L, Rutgers, Director of the General Experimental Station of the 
A. V. R. O, S., at Medan, Sumatra. 

Dr. Torrey, opening the proceedings, regretted that nothing had come 
through from the mycologists, from whom they had hoped to have a con¬ 
tribution. There was also the usual regret that those engaged in the rubber 
business were so conservative and secretive. It was very difficult to get 
their manufacturing friends to come forward and discuss the various techni¬ 
cal problems which they encountered In converting crude rubber into the 
various articles of manufacture which they supplied, But those were things 
about which it did not pay to be impatient. In the coarse of time the rubber 
business woald realise the benefit of open discussion, just as the steel trade 
had realised the benefit of a full and free discussion of their difficulties. 
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Dr. Rutgers not being present, the paper was read by Dr. O. de Vries, 
as follows:— 

The selective cultivation of rubber has been neglected for a long time 
and even now the majoiity of planters show little interest in it. The technical 
advisers of the rubber industry have more than once insisted upon the 
urgency of research work in this direction, but up to now we find only plans 
and schemes for such work published in the tropical agricultural press, while 
results of actual work are lacking. In the Netherlands East Indies, however, 
since the Rubber Congress at Batavia iu 1914, a good deal of work has been 
done, and some practical results have been recorded. 

In Java, Dr. Cramer hasbeeo importing seeds of different Hevea species 
for future breeding and hybridisation experiments ; and, at the same time, 
the well-known planters, Hamaker and Bodde, have undertaken practical 
work on their estates. Hamaker specialised in seed selection and selective 
thinning; while Bodde worked more on vegetative propagation by budding. 
Both started from the fact that a rubber plantation consists of a majority of 
low-yielding and a few high-yielding trees. Obviously these high yielders 
•should become the parent-trees for selective cultivation. 

The General Experiment Station of the A. V. R* O. S. (General Asso¬ 
ciation of Rubber Planters on East Coast of Sumatra) was opened in Janu¬ 
ary, 1917. From the beginning the selective cultivation of rubber has been 
one of the most prominent subjects on its programme. Since 1918 a special 
botanist» Dr. Heusser, has devoted all his time to this kind of work. 

It was clearly recognised at the start that the selection must be worked 
along two lines. In the first place seed selection, which should result in the 
production of a more highly productive variety of tree, which ia turn could 
be propagated by seed, but the difficulty with this method is that so much 
time is required. It will probably be two or three generations before a 
constant form that breeds true will be isolated, and companies opening new 
areas want seeds here and now. Therefore the second method, propagation 
by buddi ig* has been followed at the same time. If it is found that the 
superior qualiiies of high yielding trees remain intact after budding their 
scions on seedlings* this method makes it possible to plant at once large 
areas with descendants of the best trees of our present plantations. 

Experiments and Records. 

Experimental methods have been worked out on both these lines. The 
fundamental problem in both cases was to make sure which trees are the 
best ones on each estate. To this end crop records have been taken from 
many of the best trees on a number of the older estates on the East Coast 
of Sumatra, the records of some of these trees reaching back as far as 1916. 
The Experimental Station sends pedigree books and measuring glasses to 
such estates as desire to keep their parent-trees under regular observation. 
The very best trees are entered in the pedigree book of the Experiment 
Station, and used for the breeding experiments. 

The work done up to now, by the Experiment Station and by the plan¬ 
ters on the East Coast of Sumatra, may be summarised as follows 

Several thousands of valuable parent-trees have been under observa¬ 
tion for at least two years. In some cases small areas in new clearings have 
been planted with seeds of individual mother-trees, the seeds of each mother- 
free being kept separate. On other estates the parent-trees have been used 
for making buddings in the nurseries, and in 1920*21 hundreds of acres are 
being planted with budded stamps. 

The Experimental Station has been Using some of the best mother-trees 
for starting seed gardens. In 20 different places, far away from exiting 
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rubber plantations, small seed gardens have been planted, each with buddings 
from two different parent-trees. It seemed necessary to use two different 
parent-trees for each seed garden, as self-fertilisation is very seldom ens 
countered in Hevea trees* Some of the seeds from these seed garden- 
will be selected for a second generation, while the bulk of it will be available 
for such estates as may be planting new clearings. 

Vegetative propagation by buddings is expected to give results almost 
immediately. Seed selection, on the other hand, is a slower process, 
but promises to reach a higher standard at the end, and therefore a good 
deal of work has been spent ia this line of investigation. Artificial cross- 
ferti'isations and self-fertilisations have been made on a large scale. The 
d fficulty is that the flowers are high up in the tree, and not easy to reach. 
Still, Dr* Heusser succeeded during the last season in making about 8,000 
artificial fertilisations, which yielded a little over 2,000 seeds. Twenty 
different parent-trees were used, and 35 combinations of these 20 trees. In 
five cases self-fertilization proved to be impossible, and in one case only 28 
seeds were obtained. The seed^ags of these 35 combinations will be planted 
separately, and the next step (after five years) will be to select the best trees 
from the best combination, as parent-trees for a further selection. 

Basis of the Work. 

The basis of this work is wholly a theoretical one. Propagation of the 
highest yielders by seed and by buddings is advocated, because everywhere 
else in the world these methods have been a success in agricultural work. 
Whether the same will be found to hold true in case of rubber, and to what 
extent production can be increased by selection, nobody can say at present. 
The general opinion, however, is that in some way or other a considerable 
increase of the crop can be brought about by selection. Actual figures of the 
results attained by either of the methods mentioned are either scarce or alto* 
gether lacking. 

The first areas planted with buddings are only three years old. Tap¬ 
ping results are to be expected in 1921, It is expected that these results will 
confirm the theoretical point of view, and show the superiority of budded 
Hevea trees. It is, of course, Dossible, however, that the influence of the 
root system is such a dominating factor that budding has no effect at all. 
Should this be the case the next thing to be tried wi ( l be marcotting the 
buddings before planting, in order to develop a root system traciagits origin 
from the same superior parent tree, Experiments ia this direction met 
with a complete success, and small experimental areas have been planted 
to show the influence of the coot system qq the production of latex, 

As to seed selection, figures are already to hand which show the bene¬ 
ficial effect of work in this direction Hamaker published some figures r el at iag 
to his selected seed garden; Holle published figures on the tapping of Bodde's 
selected seed gardens; and Dr. Heusser, of the General Experimental 
Station of the A. V*R. O. S M will publish shortly figures obtained from the 
selected seed gardens on Byawak Estate, The results are the same every¬ 
where ; the production is higher than could be expected from trees of the 
same age grown from seeds taken at random. The five*year-old trees at 
Byawak attained an average daily production of 10*5 grammes. 

It will be seen that these investigationsj as initiated and undertaken in 
Java and Sumatra, are only in their infancy, but results obtained up till 
now show that even in the first generation seed the selective cultivation of 
rubber trees leads to higher production. This result is the more important 
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because ir the cases described, only the mother-tree was a high yielder, 
while the pollen was of unknown origin. Surely better result are to be ex¬ 
pected, when both parent-trees are high jielders, as was the case in the 
artificial fertilisations which were carried out. No one can say at this 
moment what results will be reached in this way when selection has been 
continued for several generations. It seems not extravagant to predict 
results similar to those obtained in Java on cinchona trees, where the 
planters doubled the production from the individual trees by careful and 
continuous selection.— [India Rubber Journal .) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' 1 Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents .) 


R. O. C. No. 561 of 1921. 

Office of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

Planting Districts, Lawley Road P. O., 

Coimbatore, 2nd August, 1921. 

Picking of Coffee foi» Quality, 

Sir,—In your last issue, I note that a correspondent has reopened the 
much discussed question of the quality of coffee, and how this may be 
obtained. If he will turn to the Books of Proceedings for 1899, page 35 ; 
1903, pages 71, 78 and 112 ; and 1904, page 55, he will find a lot of informa¬ 
tion on the subject and many suggestions. 1 doubt whether we have learned 
much new about it since those days, with the possible exception of methods 
of artificial drying. 

2. The consensus of opinion appears to differ with yonr correspon¬ 
dent That is to say, authorities like Graham Anderson and Fletcher 
Norton, with many years’ experience behind them, incline to the view that 
the cherry should be picked fully ripe (not too ripe or foxiness is produced) 
and that this ripeness should be as even as possible if a good sample is to 
be obtained. That is to say, ripe and unripe cherries should not be mixed. 

3, Personally, with much less experience, I agree with this view. A 
more regular fermentation is produced. It has been assumed by some that 
fermentation is merely for the purpose of rendering the gummy 
matter soluble, so that it can be washed off the parchment, and 
that it has no effect upon the bean itself. I am not at all sure 
that this assumption is a correct one, and I think that the process of 
fermentation of coffee needs more study by a Bacteriologist. Now that the 
Madras Agricultural Department have got an Agricultural Bacteriologist on 
the staff, in the person of Mrs. Norris, it might be possible to have this 
matter studied. In this connection, I would remind Coffee planters that 
Mrs. Norris will be present at the Annual Meeting of the^ United Planters* 
Association of Sonthern India this month, so that there will be an opportu¬ 
nity to discuss the subject with her. 
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4. I fear I have no new knowledge to add to this much debated ques¬ 
tion of quality, and I have only ventured to write this letter because of one 
remark of your correspondent, viz , “Many years ago when this same ques¬ 
tion cropped up, I decidedly improved matters by drying under partial 
shade until the bean had set its colour, and when put into the sun, this 
colour was retained. That croD was only 12 tons, and now I have to deal 
with 80 tons and over, and in view of the present day shortness of labour 
one has no time to play about with it in this manner.” 


5* Now, I went into this matter of the drying of coffee on the estate 
very thoroughly some years ago, and I would refer your correspondent to 
the Book of Proceedings, 1911, page 46. 

6. I believe that the artificial drying of coffee on the estate will do 
much to improve the quality, and it certainly deals with the labour difficulty, 
and considerably reduces the number of coolies necessary on the drying 
ground. “ In view of the present day shortness of labour,” labour saving 
devices of this sort are worthy of attention quite apart from the question of 
the improvement of quality. Mr W. Reed and I wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject m 1916, which was reproduced in the pages of the P lanters' 
Chronicle , Volume XI, page 373, 

7. Other factors, which I thiuk have a decided effect upon the quality 

of coffee, are the areas of bad patches of poor trees. The coffee from these 
should, I feel, be picked and cured separately till they can be replaced by 
good trees. Also it would pay to grade the cherries before they are pulped 
so as to avoid pulper bruised beans. 1 


8. With all these precautons, however, there are still the vagaries of 
the market to deal with, a market that has been known to pay widely 
differing prices for two identical lots of coffee taken from a bulked sample 
which was simply divided in half, and put up for sale in two lots, r can 
suggest no remedy for this. As your correspondent says, one must just bear 
it and grin *£ one can. Probably, the right reply is increased yield, and 
here the Hybrid Coffee will help. All bad patches and old coffee should 
be replaced by plants raised from hybrid seed, which rs now available, as 
rapidly as possible. ’ 


2—viii—21. 


Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph. D. Anstead, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Bangalore Pharmacy, 

18, South Parade, 


gaidan^e^'pmmnf^? °. Cheai ^s and Druggists under European medical 
guidance, rrompt attention paid to Mofussil orders* 
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THE LITE Hr. G. A. D. STUART, LOA 

The death o£ Mr. Q. A. D. Stnart, I.C.S., Director of Agricalture, has 
had a particularly striking effect in Coimbatore, where we have so often had 
the pleasure of meeting him, socially and in the course of business, and where 
Ms connection with the Government Agricultural College and Research 
Institute in his official capacity, made him an outstanding figure with all 
those of us interested in or connected in any way with agriculture. Successive 
Directors of Agriculture have in the past shown their interest in the planting 
'community by attendance at annual meetings and in other ways, but it is 
only within recent years that the relation between the Department and the 
0.P.A.S.I. has been of a really close nature. It is to the late Mr. Stuart 
-that we are indebted for the present co-operation, which he, to all intents 
and purposes, inaugurated in 1918, and for which he always showed the 
keenest enthusiasm. Prior to his departure home on leave in 1919, he set 
In train the Government end of the Rubber Mycologist scheme, which has 
culminated in the appointment of Mr. Ashplant, and we know that he was, 
at the time of his death, occupied with the proposals for a General Planting 
Mycologist. His loss, therefore, is to be considered a particularly severe one 
Jrom the Planters’ point of view. 

So far as one can gather, Mr. Stuart’s death is unfortunately cue of those 
-cases of direct sacrifice of life on the altar of service. The times ate such 
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that men are being asked in many walks of life to do more than is humanly 
possible even for a fit man for any continued length of time. In this particular 
case we know that Mr. Stuart’s health had not been at all good since hi& 
return from England yet, in spite of this, he stuck to his guns in a manner 
befitting the highest tradi ions of his service. 

In him the Agricultural Department loses a highly efficient and sympa¬ 
thetic administrator, the planters a very close friend and well wisher, the 
general public a faithful and hard-working servant of the old school, wh ose 
life and death may be summed up in the one word “Service” to India, 


U. P. A. S. I. ANNUAL MEETING, 

The Provisional Programme of the Annual Meeting at Bangalore is 
given below. 

Correspondence.— All ordinary routine letters, remittances, Upasi 
Buying Agency Orders, etc., should not be addressed to me by name, but 
as follows:— 


The Secretary, 


0. P. A. S. I., 

Coimbatore. 

All personal letters, urgent letters and telegrams should be addressed 
to me by name, West End Hotel, Bangalore, from the I6th to 25th. 

Planters’ Dinner.— This Dinner, on Monday, 22nd, is for planters only,! 
and no ladies or outside guests. The Chairman hopes that all delegates will 
attend. The Secretary, United Service Club, Bangalore, is kindly arranging' 
for all delegates to be made Honorary Members of the Club for the week,, 
and I am furnishing him with a list. If there are any other planters, not 
delegates, who will be in Bangalore, and who wish to attend the dinner and 
make use of the Club, I shall be much obliged if they will send their names- 
to me at the West End Hotel. 

The cost of the dipner will be from Rs. 3 to Rs- 5 per head according 
to the number present. Each diner will sign for the drinks he orders. 

Tennis Tournament.— The finals of this will be played at the United 
Service Club or* Tuesday 23rd commencing at 4 p, m, if possible, instead 
of at 4-30 as in the programme below. 

Addresses —Will all planters, whether delegates or otherwise, please- 
let me know where they are staying in Bangalore, and the number of their 
Room if at a Hotel. 

The Dance will be arranged for At the West End Hotel by the 
Manager, on Thursday 25th, to which all planters and their guests are invited* 

C. H* BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary* 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(Incorporated.) 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


PROGRAMME* 


morning. Monday, 22nd 

Hour. Agenda Items. I 


August. 

Hour. 


AFTERNOON. 
Agenda Items. 


10*00. General Committee Meet* 
ing. 


2-30. General Meeting Opens. 

2. Report of Executive Com¬ 

mittee. 

1. Chairman’s Address. 
Visitors. 

3. Accounts. 

8-15 Dinner at U. S. Club. 


MORNING. Tuesday, 23rd August. AFTERNOON. 


Hour. Agenda Items. 
10*00 

5—II. U. P. A. S. I. 

12. Affiliated Associa¬ 
tions. 


12*30 Photograph. 


Hour. Agenda Items. 

2-30. 36. Report of D. D. of A. r 
P. D. 

Dr. L. Coleman’s Ad¬ 
dress. 

37. Rubber Mycologist. 

38. General Mycologist. 
4-30 Tennis Tournament Finals- 


morning. Wednesday, 

Hour* Agenda Items. 

10-00 13—17, Legislation. 

18, Duties and Taxes, 
19—22. Communications. 


2ith August, afternoon. 

Hour. Agenda Items. 

2-30 26—31. General. 
32A33. Tea. 

34. Rubber. 

35. Coffee. 


MORNING. Thmwday, 25th August. AFTERNOON. 


Hour. Agenda Items. 

10*10 23—25. Labour Department. 

39. Budget A Finance. 
Presentation Tennis Trophy. 

4. Elect Chairman and 
Auditors, 

General Meeting Closes. 


Hour. Agenda Items. 

2-30 General Committee Meet¬ 
ing. 

4-00 Executive Committee Meet¬ 
ing. 

9-30 DANCE. 


Note,—A ny Items not completed will be postponed to Thursday after¬ 
noon* and in the event of this being so, the General and 
Executive Committee Meetings will be adj°uraed until 
Friday morning if necessary. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A* S. I. 


Value of Green Dressings. Tephnosia Candida* 


In Dominica, British West Indies, in an experiment carried out to test 
the value of a green dressing for Limes, Tephrosia Candida (Boga Mede- 
loa) was a very marked success. In this experiment, three plots of Limes 
of the same age were treated as follows 


1. An annual application of 2 lbs. of organic nitrogen per tree, together 

with a green dressing consisting of Horse Beans (Canavaltc sp). 

2. An annual application of 2 lbs. of organic nitrogen per tree, together 

with a green dressing consisting oi.Tephrosia Candida . 

3. An annual application of 2 lbs, of organic manure per tree, and 

no green dressing- 


The Limes were young, and the following results were obtained for 
their first two years in bearing 


Plot 


1917*18 

1918*19 


1 

2 

3 

With Horse 

With Tephrosia 

Without Green 

Beans. 

Candida, 

dressing. 

Yield in barrels 

Yield in barrels 

Yield in barrels 

of lime per 

of lime per 

of lime per 

acre. 

acre. 

acre. 

34 

33 

24 

72 

139 

54 


In the both years the benefit of the green dressing is very apparent. 
In the second year Tephrosia showed its superiority over Horse Beans in 
a very marked way, and this is attributed to the fact that the former gave a 
better cover when it was established, and a heavier crop of organic matter, 
the Horse Bean being a much smaller plant. 

This is only one of many examples which can be given of the benefits 
to be obtained from the use of a green dressing, and will give our still ardent 
clean weeders something to think about. Rubber and Tea planters who 
are using Tephrosia Candida will be pleased to see that it is showing up so 
well in other countries. 

Charcoal. 

The Indian Forester says that, as there appears to be a renewed 
interest in the manufacture of charcoal on a commercial scale, it may interest 
some to know that literature describing some new plant has just been 
received by the Forest Economist, and may he obtained from him on appli¬ 
cation. 

The plant described includes a carboniscr by which charcoal is pro¬ 
duced from small wood, mill waste, etc., while the waste gas is made avail¬ 
able for power purposes. This plant also allows of the recovery of potash 
from the charcoal. 
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A complete po#er gas outfit for utilising wood waste, cotton stalks, and 
other waste vegetable material is also shown in detail. 

The plant might be useful in any scheme for exploiting forest ^reserves, 
as suggested some time ago. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, * 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A, S. t. % 

Report No, 10. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting District?, was at head¬ 
quarters during the week engaged upon routine office work. Rain has been 
general. At Coimbatore, rain fell every day, and the temperature has fallen. 

2. The Experiment Stations,—'At the Coffee Station, (Coorg) a week 
of heavy rain was expeiimeed, a total fall of 13'67 inches being recorded, 
with a maximum of 3 12 inches on one day, and four days with over 2 
inches. This was accompanied by wind, which has done a certaia amouat 
of damage to shade trees. Handling and ceniriug has been completed, 
and the removal of old Lithosperma shade which had become too 
big. 145 plants of permanent shade have been put ou*, consisting of the 
following species i—Ter initial ia belerica (Tare\ Dalbergia latifalia (Bite), 
Albtzzia odoratissima (Bilwara) and Pterocarpus marsupium (Honne) 
Lithosperma shade has been removed from the nurseries. The green 
manure plots have been given a preferential weeding. Leaf disease has not 
apparent, but with the wet condition, Black Rot is feared. 

At the Tea Experiment Station. (Peermade) a week of heavy rain and 
high wind has been exo^rienc^d. A total of 25 56 inches of raia was 
recorded, with one day i 1 5 inches, and on no day less than 2 inches. These 
conditions have reduced the yield, and a total of 181 lbs, of green leaf were 
obtained from 475 acres. The high wind has reduced the Mosquito Blight 
attack. Hand catching is being done* Green manure seeds still show poor 
germination. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, (Mooply) a total of 10'54 inches 
of raia was recorded, and high wind has been experienced- Ths climatic 
conditions interfered with tapping, but a yield of 62s lbs. of wet rubber 
and 17 lbs. of wet scrap were obtained from 1,262 trees. Seed selection 
work is proceeciag. Seed has been selected from tight trees aud pat down 
in a nursery- Pits have been opened to receive the resulting plants, 2| feet 
deep and 2 feet square, spaced 17 feet apart. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station (Tenmalab, a total of 11*43 inches 
of rain was recorded. Secondary leaf-fail is on the increase. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH, D. ANSTEAD, 

4—viii—21 Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts 
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INDIO TEA CESS COMMITTEES. 

We publish below an abstract of the Annual Report of the Indian Tea 
Cess Committee for the year ended 31st March, 1921 

The Cess was imposed by Act IX of 1903 for a period of five years, and 
it came into operation on the 1st April, 1903. It was extended for a further 
period of five years from the 1st April, 1908 5 it was again extended, with 
effect from the 1st April, 1913, for a third period ; and for a fourth period of 
five years from the 1st April, 1918. 

Indian Tea in India, 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Committee, on the 12th March, 1920* 
the following resolution was unanimously adopted 

‘‘That a sum of Rs. 4$ lakhs be expended on advertising Indian tea 
in India during the year 1920-21.” 

Mr. Harold W. Newby continues to serve the Committee as their Com¬ 
missioner for India, and he was in charge of the work throughout the year. 
At the half-yearly meeting on the 30th July, 1920, and again at the meeting 
on the 12th March, 1921, he explained his methods and summarised the 
results that had been achieved so far. As his statements at the meetings 
have been published, there is no need to reproduce them here. It will 
suffice to say that the work has now so far progressed as to enable operations 
to be discontinued in a number of the larger towns. At the meeting on the 
12th March, 1921, Mr. Newby mentioned that no fewer than sixty-five towns 
had, at that time, practically attained the condition when no farther effort on 
his part in respect of them was necessary. In a number of these, work had 
already ceased, and iu the remainder it was about to cease. At the Jute 
mills, and at the coal mines also, the work has been so far successful as to 
enable it to be stopped, except for occasional inspections by members of the 
Commissioner’s staff. The work continues iu a very large number of towns, 
on the railways, and in the Indian Army. 

At the meeting on the 12th March, 1921, the Committee had no alter¬ 
native but to reduce the grant for the year 1921-22 to Rs. 4 lakhs. This 
redaction they greatly regretted, but, in view of the curtailment of the exports 
of tea, and the consequent shrinkage of the cess revenue, they saw no other 
possible course open to them. In consequence of this redaction in the sum 
available for expenditure on bis work, Mr. Newby was compelled largely to 
stop the following special branches:—(a) demonstrations at fairs, melas , and 
other large gatherings; (b) the opening up of tea rooms in the Indian Army; 
the opening of new arrangements on the railway system; and (c) experimental 
work in the hats and villages. 

The Enhancement of the Cess, 

During the past year no propaganda work of any description has been 
undertaken by the Committee elsewhere than in India. As will be under* 
stood from the preceding paragraph, the available funds were insufficient 
to justify any attempt being made in any other country. In the last annual 
report the committee referred to a proposal for the increase of the cess. 
This increase, for which they had strongly pressed, was agreed to by the 
Governmept of India, and a Bill amending the Cess Act of 1903 was passed 
by the Legislative Assembly of India on the 19th February, 1921, After 
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passing through the Council o£ State, the Bill became law on the 1st May, 
1921. It so amends the Act as to make the maximum rate, at which the 
cess is leviable, 8 as. per 100 lbs. of tea exported (or roughly 1 pie per lb.) 
instead of i pie per lb. As was stated in the report for last year, it was not 
at any time the intention that the maximum rate of 8 as. should be levied 
immediately. For, it was estimated that a rate of § pie (roughly 4 as. per 
100 lbs.) would be sufficient for the present. And, with effect from the 1st 
May, 1921, the cess is being levied at the rate of 4 as, per 100 lbs. 

The financial position of the cess is such at present, by reason of 
the curtailment of exports, that the Committee do not anticipate being 
able to begin work in any country other than India for about another year. 
At their meeting on the 12th March, 1921, they resolved, to start operations 
in France and Belgium as soon as funds should become available. Mr, 
Newby is at present in Europe, and the Committee of the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation (London), have been asked to confer with him in regard to France 
and Belgium. It has been suggested that a campaign might be initiated in 
Russia, but so far it has not been found to be possible to formulate any 
practical proposals in this connection. As regards America, the position of 
the scheme put forward by the Tea Association of the United States appears 
to be pretty much the same as when the Committee’s last annual report was 
written, No progress has been apparently made with it, and for the reasons 
which were mentioned in the last report the Cess Committee are not dis¬ 
posed to contribute to it in behalf of India. 

At the half-yearly meeting of the Committee (held on 29th July), the 
above report was presented by the Chairman, Mr. R. Graham, who said 

As usual at this half-yearly meeting the business before us is to consi¬ 
der and pass the report of last year’s work, that is of the year ended 31st 
March last, and also the accounts for the same period. A draft of the pro¬ 
posed report is in your hands, and you will now have an opportunity of 
amending it, if this should be considered necessary. 

I am sorry there is not more to record in the report, as in our present 
circumstances one would like to see our propaganda work more active, as 
what we sorely need is an extension of our markets and an increase in the 
consumption of tea. The measure of our operations, however, is limited by 
our resources in money, and as you will see from the accounts we have only 
been able to accomplish what we have done by borrowing money from the 
Imperial Bank of India. The position in this respect was explained by the 
Chairman on the occasion of our meeting on 12th March, and it is not there* 
fore necessary for me to go over the same ground in detail. As matters 
stand at present our overdraft with the Bank amounts to Rs. 48,362, and 
this will be immediately increased to Rs. 81,362, as we have a payment of 
Rs. 33,000 to make for the monthly requirements of the Cess Commissioner 
in India. A comparison of the statements of accounts with that submitted for 
the year ended 31st March, 1920 shows that the sums received from Customs 
Officers amounted to Rs. 3,66,439-1*4 in 1920*21, as against Rs-4,87,108-12*0 
in 1919-20. This falling off in revenue is due in part to the smaller 
crop harvested last year, and also to the slower rate of shipment, which left 
large stocks in hand at 31st March. The crop from North and South India 
works out at about 344,500,000 lbs. as against 385,000,000 lbs. in 1919-20, 
and teas awaiting shipment, at 31st March, amounted to 63,000,000 lbs* as 
against 38,000,000 lbs. last year, The figures relating to crop have been 
obtained from the Director of Statistics, and are understood to be final. 
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The figures relating to stock?, however, are only approximate as stocks at 
South Indian ports have been estimated. 

At the last meeting of the Committee, the Chairman informed you that 
the Cess Act had been amended to provide for a max’’mum cess of 8 annas 
per 100 lbs. being levied on tea exporls, and since then the Government of 
India, by notification, have raised tne rate to be collected as from 1st May 
last to 4 as. per 100 ibs., or approximately i pie per *b., as agaiost the old 
rate of i pie per lb. This means that the rate of cess has been doubled 
since 1st May, and an improvement in our financial position may therefore 
be looked for. We had hoped that this might have been evident even now, 
but exports have been curtz iled by the stoppage of shipments from Chitta- 
gong, due to the strikes at that port, and on the Assam-Bengal Railway, 
Further, it was necessary to exempt from the higher rate of cess, teas pur¬ 
chased prior to 1st May, and shipped subsequent to that date, on which the 
lower rate only had been allowed to the buyer. It will, therefore, be some 
little time yet before we will be able to relieve ourselves of debt, and start 
to build up a fund which will provide against a recurrence of the present 
unsatisfactory position (that of being in debt) and enable us to extend our 
operations. After this experience, the Committee should see to it that a 
reserve fund is created against any possible shortage in the collection of the 
cess, so that debt may be avoided. 

In his remarks at the meeting in March, the Chairman said that the 
grant for work in India might be increased at this time if the road ahead 
was more clear, but prospects are not such as to justify us in recommending 
an increase at the present time, and in any case the first essential, as has 
already been indicated, is to get rid of our debt, An estimate of this 
season’s crop seems to be impossible, and unseasonable weather and strikes 
have already considerably upset forecasts, and the North Indian crop shows 
a shortage, at the end of June, of 29,000,000 lbs. when compared with last 
year’s figures. We have no statistics in respect of South India, but there 
is every indication that the crop from these districts will also be short, 
and in the circumstances it is advisable for us to go cautiously in the 
matter of expenditure until we have a reserve in hand. 

Having dealt with the matter of our funds, I have now to ask your atten¬ 
tion to the progress of our propaganda work in India, which is all we have 
in hand at present We generally have Mr. Newby with us on these occa¬ 
sions to report on the work done, but as he is at present on furlough I have 
been supplied with the following note by \fr. Harpur, who is acting for Mr. 
Newby 

" At the half-yearly meeting on 12th March last, Mr. Newby detailed 
the progress that had been ia the different branches of work up 
to that date; he also outlined the programme that would be 
adopted after that date, in consequence of the curtailment of 
funds, and his programme has not been deviated from* 

The experimental work at the Hate has been discontinued; work in 
the coal fields has also been discontinued; our assistance in con¬ 
nection with Military work has mostly been restricted to inspect¬ 
ing and establishing the existing tea rooms, but in response to a 
special application, we have assisted one additional Unit. 
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Of the towns where work was then on the point of being dropped, 
5 in Behar and Orissa, and 31 in Bengal have sioce been dropped, 
and this completes Bazaar work in Bengal. It is a matter on which 
we can congratulate ourselves that the time at which this work 
could be discontinued without detriment coincided with the time 
when it was found necessary to curtail funds for propaganda work 
in India. 

Our efforts^are now concentrated on Bazaar work in towns with a 
population of 20,000 and over in the Punjab, United Provinces 
and Southern India, and on railway work. 

As regards the Bazaar work, the present posrion in the different 
provinces is shown on the priated statements which have been 
supplied to the Members of Committee. Statement No. 1 shows 
the number of towns wi r h a population of 20,000 or more inhabi¬ 
tants dealt with in the different provinces, and the numbers re¬ 
main ng to be taken in hand, while statement No. 2 shows the 
population of these towns. It will be seen that, as regards popu¬ 
lation, the work done comprises about half, and the bulk of our 
work now lies in South India, the United Provinces, Central 
Provinces, Bombay Presidency and Rajputana. Work has been 
completed in Bengal, and is nearly finished in Bihar and Orissa. 

As regards railways, we have completed our work on the Eastern 
Bengal Rai*way, and we are now organising arrangements on the 
South Indian Railway, East Indian Railway, and the Oudh and 
Rohilkand Railway. 

Before taking over the supervision of the work oq the East Indian 
Railway and Oudh and Rohilkand Railway, although the arrange¬ 
ments were very crude, some tea was available for the Indian 
Passengers, so it is not possiole to show the increase for which 
we can take credit, but on the South Indian Railway, where prac¬ 
tically no tea was available, we find from the figures supplied 
to our assistants by the contractors, that the sales at present 
exceed 1,50,000 cups per month. 1 * 

Nothing would be Defter indicative of the progress of our work in India 
than figures showily he quantity of tea consumed; but unfortunately 
reliable figures in this respect are not available. With the kind ass stance of 
the Collectors of Customs in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras ; the Traffic 
Manager, Port Commissioner', Calcutta, the Superintendent of Jetties, 
Chittagong, the Indian Tea Association and the Director of Statistics, to 
whom our cordial acknowledgments are due, we have been able to arrive 
at an estimate of the position, which gives us the following figures. Daring 
the three years before work was taken up in India, the quantities available 
for consumption were 


1912- 13 ... 20,787,366) 

1913- 14 ... 22,263,164 ■ Average 20,792,116 lbs. 

1914- 15 ... 19,325,819, 


whereas since work was undertaken in India, the figures are:— 
1915-16 ... 31,105,038v 


1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 


38,968,047 
42,122,166 
50,446,567 “ 
29,757,069 
43,169,263/ 


Average 39,261,360 lbs. 
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One has only to look around, however, travelling about the country, to find 
evidence that the consumption of tea in India is on the increase, and we 
know that on many occasions recently the Indian buyers have been the 
chief support of the market here. 

As regards the extension of our work, you will notice from the report 
that the direction this will take has not yet been decided on. Doubts 
have been expressed as to the advisability of trying to convert a coffee- 
drinking country like France into a tea-drinking country, and our failure 
in this respect in America is cited as an argument against any further 
attempt. Personally, I am doubtful if our experience in America can 
be regarded as a satisfactory argument against the proposal to start work 
in France, but it certainly makes it necessary to give the whole matter 
very careful consideration, especially as the London Committee were not in 
favoui of the scheme. As you are aware, the London Committee suggested 
that work should be begun in Russia instead of France, and although later 
on they withdrew this suggestion, we thought it advisable to re-open the 
whole matter with them, and we have asked them to discuss the question with 
Mr. Newby while he is at home and thereafter favour us with their views. 
We have sti'l to hear from them on the subject, and the members of the 
Committee will be informed in due course of what transpires. As regards 
America, we still continue to hear from time to time from the Association 
there regarding their scheme for promoting the sale of tea. This, so far as 
we can see, remains the same in form as when the Committee last met, and 
until a feasible scheme is put forward the Executive Committee cannot see 
any reason to alter their previous recomm endation to decline to contribute 
to it, In any case we have no funds available* but it is unfortunate that 
some arrangement cannot be come to, as America always seems to me to 
offer a good field for suitable propaganda. 

In conclusion, I would like to take this opportunity of thanking our 
Secretary and his staff for all the assistance they have rendered so cheer¬ 
fully and willingly, and to Mr. Newby and his staff our thanks are also 
due for the good progiess made with work in India. 


Mr. Pinches seconded the resolution adopting the report, which, on 
being put to the meeting, was carried unanimously. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters 1 Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents.) 

The R« G, Ai Producers* Corporation. 

. Now that the Dutch Rubber Growers have refused to participate 

jo the two million scheme of the R. G. A., we will make a guess what the 
actual reasons, fmay be not outspoken), are that prompted them to refuse. 

As is generally known, Java, the Dutch East Indies* most important 
and oldest rubber contaiuing island produces about the cheapest (with 
Ceylon) of the world. 
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Sumatra, though growiug a not unimportant amount o£ rubber, has still 
young estates, and a good deal of these have, besides their rubber, either 
tobacco, coffee or cocos palm to fall back on when rubber fails* Besides, a 
Gertain percentage of the Sumatra Rubber grows for the factories in 
America, and does not come in the open market. 

Now what is the two million scheme 7 When all is said and done the 
scheme is in its naked form a trusty wh*ch aims at keeping up the price of 
rubber in an artificial way, and thus is a violation of the law of supply and 
demand, and hence an unhealthy situation, 

Undoubtedly, the scheme would force up the price of rubber and give 
the long prayed for relief. But it is nearly certain that that relief would 
only be temporary, because what would be the immediate result ? 

In view of the fact that the R. G, A. is mainly a representative body of 
English concerns, and that the U. S. A. consume about 2/3 of the world’s 
crop, the evident result will be a counter trust from the American side, and 
America being a past master in trusts, will very soon have gained her point. 
The big, raw produce users will join, and their scheme won’t be a two million 
one, but a twenty million scheme. They will buy or gain control over as 
many Estates as possible, with the consequent loss of revenue to England and 
the thousands of Englishmen who will be gradually replaced by American men. 

When America controls enough Estates to cover her own wants, then 
the rest of the rubber concerns will have to sell their produce at the same 
price as for what the America controlled Estates produce their rubber because 
a higher price can’t be made, as the European rubber users cannot compete 
with America, 

ilf still the two million concern tries to keep up the price by burning rubber, 
restricting output, etc , the only result will be that the rubber users outside 
America go to the wall, and then there won’t be any market at all, with even 
a more severe slump than we are now experiencing. The only way to put 
rubber again on a sound footing is to let the rule of supply and demand work 
through. The inevitable result will be a severe thinning out, but only through 
that we will get a lasting relief. To keep an Estate healthy we thin out, so 
why not the same with companies. And the speedier this thinning out takes 
place the better for all concerned. 

And now we have not even considered the demoralising influence of the 
scheme, knowing beforehand how much rubber will bring up. But better 
leave this matter alone, as it would take too much valuable space, and it is a 
sad theme to talk about. No !, better a healthy competition regulated through 
the eternal law of supply and demand, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. Hoevers. 


Si Vis Pacem, Para BeIIurn. 

Sir,—It is not necessary to expatiate here on the Industrial unrest that 
prevails in this country at the present time j but what is very necessary to 
fully realise is that the Indian Bolshevist is now assiduously exploiting the 
economic disturbance for his own political ends ; and these ends are known 
from experience to be wholly destructive. The handwriting is already on 
the wait; and it will be wise for the Planting Industry of Southern India 
not to thoughtlessly ignore the warnings conveyed by recent events in 
Assam and Darjeeling. They must wake up from the political lethargy of 
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the past, and take a real live interest in every movement around them. It will 
not be enough to pass smug resolutions on general lines, and wait till some¬ 
thing happens. As the old Latin tag aptly expresses it, k if you wish for 
peace, you must prepare for war.*’ This applies to all alike, the Indian as 
well as the British planter in these parts, for all must sink or swim 
together ia the coming struggle against Bolshe\ ist activities. It is, therefore, 
earnestly hoped that this subject will loom la.ge on the Agenda of the U, P. 
A. S, I, at the approaching Annual Meeting; and that the Delegates will not 
disperse without a well-planned definite programme for the future. 

action Front. 


Picking Coffee foi* Quality 

Dear Sir,—‘’Quality” has made a mistake in staliogthat he was told 
that the reason his Coffee fetched such bad prices was because he did not 
pick ripe enough, 

This is not so. He was told that the under-ripe, green and diseased 
berries in hi3 picking were the principal cause of his poor sample, and con¬ 
sequently low prices- 

“ Part Owner.” 

The Picking of Coffao for Qualify, 

Sir,—Mr. Anstead, ia his letter under above heading in your issue of the 
6th August, in para 8, says, u Probably the right reply is increased yield, 
ard here the Hybrid Coffee will help, All bad patches and old coffee 
should be replaced by plants raised from Hybrid seed, which is now avail¬ 
able* as soon as possible ” Is this not advocating rather a dangerous policy, 
as by this means one is liable to get estates consisting of a mixed variety of 
plants, and as all will have to be picked and cured together, surely one 
stands a fair chance of having to place on the market a mixed grade, and 
if there is one thing more than another that the buyer will fight shy of it is 
mixed grades, as these as a rule never roast well, and their liquor is neither 
one thing nor the other, i. <z., the admixture of Hybrid beans may do away 
with the sample being classed as Mild Coffee, as most of the Hybrids have a 
distinct flavour of their own. 

I conclude that Mr. Anstead means that, as most estates have un- 
remnnerative areas, by replanting these an increase of yield can be 
obtained, though I think that it has yet to be proved that Hybrids are 
bigger producers than other varieties, especially when planted in inferior 
land. I acknowledge that the Hybrids from their look compare most favour¬ 
ably with other Coffee when growing on estates, bat, are they going to 
behave like so many other varieties of Coffee, Maragogipe, Robusta, etc, 
which, when introduced, ei'her fail to crop, or else the quality of bean 
produced is so inferior that they do not pay to grow ? 

Yours faithfully, 

_ _ E. W, R. 

ROOMS IN BANGALORE. ~ 

A Planters’ Widow is opening the 14 Priory” to paying guests from the 
18th August Most centrally situated and every care and comfort assured. 

For terms, apply to; — 

Mrs. Gilbert, 

44 The Priory,” 

12-B, St. Marks* Road, 

Bangalore. 
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THE ANAMALAI WEEK AT COIMBATORE. 


This fixture, inaugurated last year, has been repeated this week» and 
judging by its success has become an event to wb’ch we may look forward 
each year in future. Certainly} to those taking part in them the events were 
of iitense interest, and everyone seems to ha^e agreed that the meet was 
equally as successful as that held last year. Strangely enough the result was 
precisely the same as on the previous occasion. The Anamalais won the 
cricket, but Coimbatore won the Tennis and all the remaining events. 

A start was made on Thursday, 11th August, with a very successful 
Dinner and Dance at the Club, the Salem Po’ice Baud being u attendance. 
On Friday morning the Tennis singles were played, and Coimbatore beat 
the Anamalais in 8 matches out of 9. In the afternoon Coimbatore repeated 
the performance by beating their opponents in the first 5 matches oi tne 
doubles. 


* By special arrangement with the Ootacamnnd Amateur Dramatic 
Society, there was a performance at the Vaiiety Hall in the evening by The 
Blinkin' Owls'' in aid of the Local Y. M. C. A. and Girl Grata ; funds. 
Coimbatore and th’e planting visitors may both consider themselves !ucky_ to 
have thus been given an opportunity of seeing this entertainment, which has 
met with such success in Odtacamuud. 
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On Saturday the cricket was played in Mr. Narasiah’s compound. The 
Anamalais, batting first, made 165, Coimbatore being able to respond with 
86 only, 1 his was largely due to Sullivan’s bowling, as will be seen from the 
appended analyses. He did the hat trick, all clean bowled, in the course 
of the innings. The Anamalais had another knock in the evening, as the 
match proper finished rather early. On Saturday evening the visitors gave 
a Dinner and Dance at the Club. It was a highly successful function, and 
during the dance a start was made in the other rooms with Bridge. Sunday 
was a blank day, and on Monday Coimbatore beat the Anamalais at Golf, 
Russian fleas and Bridge. In the afternoon there was a skittle Gymkhana 
organised by Mr. Fraser, in aid of the Girl Guides’ funds, and its success 
was largely due to his untiring efforts. 

The Anamalais men returned on Tuesday morning after a third Dinner 
and Dance at the Club, tired no doubt and weary, but nevertheless having 
enjoyed themselves thoroughly. The Coimbatore team and residents were 
very glad to see them again, and sincerely hope they will repeat the visit 
next year. 

Appended are the results: — 


Cricket. 


ANAMALAIS. 

1st Innings, 2nd Innings. 


J. H. B. Sullivan 

c. Anstead b 

i, Fraser 

42 

Not Out 

89 

E. G. F. Maule 

b, Blake 


38 



A. V. Danagher 

c, Blake b. Anstead 

11 

c, Fraser b. Anstead 

3 

V. J. Wheeler 

1, b. w. b. Blake 

4 

Not Out 

7 

D. Cooper 

b. Blake 


19 



H, H. Stuart 

b. Anstead 


15 



0. M. Heiherington c. Vincent b. 

Blake 

15 



E, L. Koechlin 

b. Blake 


0 

c. Patient b, Anstead 

2 

G. W. Wallace 

b. Blake 


0 

b. Blake 

0 

Tyringham 

b. Anstead 


3 

c. Mackay b. Blake 

2 

T. Davenport 

Not Out 


0 

b. Anstead 

i 



Extras... 

, 18 

Extras 

3 



Total... 

165 


107 




—• — 

— 


BOWLING ANALYSIS 

!• 


1st Innings. 



2nd Innings. 



0. M. 

R, 

W. 

0. M. R. w. 

Blake ... 

30 10 

42 

6 

12 2 20 

2 

Anstead ... 22 

,3 7 

4? 

3 

6 0 38 

3 

Mackay ... 

5 1 

17 

0 



Wilson 

7 1 

20 

0 

10 3 

o 

Dyson VM 




3 0 21 

0 

Fraser »«• 

7 1 

19 

l 

3 0 22 

0 
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C, Fraser 

b. 

Sullivan 


III 

19 

R. D. Anstead 

b. 

Sullivan 



0 

T. I. S. Mackay 

b. 

Cooper 



4 

W. H. Clare 

b, 

Cooper 


*»« 

7 

P. F. Blake 

b. 

Cooper 



20 

C. C. Wilson 

b. 

Sullivan 



5 

F. R. Parnell 

b. 

Sullivan 



0 

E. Vincent 

b. 

Sullivan 


iM 

0 

T. Patient 

b. 

Sullivan 



5 

W. G. Dyson 

c. 

Koechlin b. Wheeler 


7 

C. H. Brock 

Not 

Out 



0 



Extras 


19 




Total 

• at 

86 

BOWLING 

ANALYSIS. 






O, M. 

R. 


W. 

Sullivan 


13 3 

26 


6 

Cooper 

... 

15 3 

32 


3 

Wheeler 

«•« 

2, 1 0 

9 


I 


Tennis. 


Singles. 

Mackay b. Danagher. Wright b. Sullivan Loveband b. Maule' 

Mackay b, Sullivan. Wright b. Danagher, Sullivan b. Loveband. 

Mackay b. Maule. Wright b. Maule. Loveband b, Danagher, 

Doubles. 

* Fraser and Anstead beat Hetherington and Danagher. 

Fraser and Anstead beat Sullivan and Maule. 

Mackay and Wright beat Hope and Cooper. 

Mackay and Wright beat Hetherington and Danagher* 

Loveband and Wilson beat Hope and Cooper. 

Golf. 

C. E. Buckley beat E. G. F. Maule, 5 and 3. 

T % I. S. Mackay beat J. H, B. Sullivan, 5 and 3. 

RUSSIAN FLEAS. 

E. Vincent beat A. V. Danagher. 

T. S* Mackay beat E. L. Koechlin. 

BRIDGE. 

Coimbatore. Beat Anamalais. 

(Messrs. Buckley, Narasiati, Brock, (Messrs. Davenport, Danagher, 
Loveband, Clare and Anstead). Murray, Koechlin, Stuart and 

TyriDgham). 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Weekly Report No. 11. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture* Planting Districts, was at head¬ 
quarters throughout the week, engaged upon routine work. 

2. Hybrid Coffee.— The Hybrid Coffee, which Mr. A. H. Jackson 
has worked so hard to produce, has now passed its final test, vtz^ the price 
obtained for a bulk sample on the London Market. 

Hybrid Coffee from Malishwar Estate, this year, fetched the following 
prices:— 


A. 

5 

bags. 

... 118s. 

B. 

7 

bags. 

... 107s. 

C. 

1 

bag. 

... 72s. 

P. B. 

3 

bags. 

... 126s. 

T. 

1 

bag* 

... 67 s. 

Average 


««• 

... 98s- 


These prices have only once been equalled for Coorg Coffee this year, 
and that by the first arrival of the new season’s crop. 

The sale reoresents the total crop from the small block so far planted, 
and the proportions of grade are of interest, viz A. 29*4%; B. 41*1%; 
C. 5*9%; P. B. 17*7%; T. 5*9%. A certain amount of A. was no doubt 
withdrawn* for seed, so the proportion of this grade is really higher than 
shown by these figures. 

I understand that Mr. L. P. Kent’s excellent Hybrid Coffee continues 
to give very high yields, so Coffee planters have now got an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity of improving their estates, by replacing old degenerated stuff with 
these hybrids. I have heard it said that the price of the seed is too high, 
but I do not think this is really the case, as compared with high jat—Tea 
seed* which, weight for weight, plants a much less acreage; when the results 
to be ohtained are taken into account, it will be found to give a good interest 
on money invested. 

3. The Experiment Stations. -Heavy rain was again experienced 
during the week at all the Stations. A break occurred at the end of the week 
on the Coffee Experiment Station, where a total of 5'27 inches of rain was 
measured, and advantage was taken of this to begin planting supplies of 
coffee, and permanent and temporary shade. 193 supplies were put out from 
the Station nurseries, 71 plants of permanent shade and 120 Lithospernta 
stumps. This work has now been completed in the Hybrid plots. A round 
of sickle weeding was done over 5 acres. Leaf disease has started all over 
the Station, and so far the sprayed plots show no advantage over the others, 
which looks as if the weak solution of Bordeaux Mixture experimented with 
was not a sufficient protection. It is hoped to arrange to carry out some 
more experiments later in the year on estates, to test the value of different 
strengths of spray. The Government Mycologist is prepared to do this work 
in co-operation with Coffee planters, and the matter will be discussed at the 
Annual Meeting of the United Planters' Association of Southern India. 
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At the Tea Experiment Station, 15 68 inches of rain were recorded 
during the week, but towards its close, a little sunshine was obtained. 
Advantage was taken of this to put out some supplies. Yield is low owing 
to the heavy monsoon conditions experienced recently; 254 lbs. of green 
leaf were plucked from 7 90 acres. The ravine has been cleaned and 
Dadap cuttings are beginning to grow. 


At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, 13*95 inches of raia were 
recorded, of which 10 20 inches fell in two days, causing heavy floods which 
interfered with work. Twenty lbs. wet sheet and 5 lbs. wet scrap were 
obtained from 1,192 trees. Thirty-five pits have been planted with seed 
selected from five trees, seven pits from each tree. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, 8*50 inches of rain were 
recorded, of which 4 20 inches fell on one day. Drains have been repaired, 
and terracing work was continued. The Secondary Leaf-fall is now general 
and severe. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSXEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 


12—viii—21. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U* P. A. S. 1. 

Brown Bast of Rubber. 

From the scientific point of view, the display at the fifth Internationa! 
Rubber Exhibition illustrating the Mycological work which is being carried 
out under the auspices of the Rubber Growers’ Association, and the fine 
exhibit of the Java Rubber Research Station call for special mention, says 
Nature. 

The most important feature of the exhibit of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association was the effectively arranged demonstration of the discovery by 
the Botany Department of the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
that, in all probability, Brown Bast is essentially a question of phloem 
necrosis. Sanderson and Sutcliffe in their investigation of the anatomy of 
burr-formation, which is the principal external symptom of brown bast, 
had shown that the burrs result from the inclusion of areas of diseased 
lactiferous tissue in stone cell pockets formed by the activities of wouad 
cambium. The recent work at the Imperial College, however, focuses 
attention upon the probability that the disease has its origin in an 
affeciion of the sieve-tubes (phloem\ the symptoms described by Sanderson 
and Sutcliffe being a secondary development. The important information 
now available should be a step forward to the discovery of the causative 
factors of this baffling disease. 

Another series of preparations demonstrated the action of certain 
fungi —Diplodta, NecPria t and Fu$*rium—as wonnd parasites. A farther 
exhibition of the department comprised a series of seed germination experi¬ 
ments, which showed that rubber seed which had failed to germinate was 
already infected with Di$lodia % a fungus known to cause a disease of 
Hevea seedlings* 
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THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

The United States, of all civilised nations, probably realise most the 
value of agriculture, and the fact that no national undertaking is likely t 0 
return a better interest on money im ested ia it than their Agricultural 
Department. This Department is, admittedly, one of the best equipped in 
the world, and the Budgets show how much the State believes in it and 
supports it. In 1920, a sum of 33,899,761 dollars was spent by the Depart¬ 
ment; and in 1921, the Budget was 31,713,384 dollars, an economy Budget # 
The estimates for the year 1921-22 aggregate 41,989,384 dollars. Of the 
increase, 950,000 dollars is for combating foot and mouth disease, 100,000 
dollars for the control of emergency insect infestment, and the same amount 
for fighting forest fires. These are insurance funds only, to be used in case 
of necessity. 

In addition to the annual appropriations, special appropriations, 
deficiency appropriations, and an appropriation for printing are annually 
available. Thus in 1919-20, the total expenditure on the Department was 
70,255,464 dollars. 

It is not always conceded that money invested in an Agricultural 
Department can ever return a good interest. It was estimated that, in 
1919, plant diseases were responsible for the loss in America of approxi¬ 
mately 190 million bushels of Wheat* 78 million bushels of Oats, 200 
million bushels of Maize, 86 million bushels of Potatoes, and 18 million 
bushels of Apples. Now, suppose, the efforts of the Agricultural Depart* 
meet, through the scientific study of these diseases reduced the loss in each 
case by only one per cent., then taking the values of these crops in America 
in 1919, it will be found that this would result in a saving of 8 million 
dollars, or a return of 11 per cent, on the money spent in that year on the 
whole Department for this section of it alone. 

Plant diseases in the same year were estimated to have caused a loss of 
1,742 000 bales of Cotton of 500 lbs. each, and a pound of Cotton was valued 
at 27*6 cents at the beginning of 1919 in America. If the Agricultural 
Department reduced this loss by one per cent, there would have been a 
saving of 2‘3 million dollars on this crop alone. So, it will be seen that so 
long as the Department is efficient, there is every probability of money put 
into it being a good investment from the farmers’ point of view. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH, D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 

2—vlii—21. 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at ihe 
Meppadi Club, on 10th August, 1921, at 2 p. m, 

PRESENT ‘.—Messrs. C. E. Abbott (Chairman), B. M. Behr, H, Cu‘hel), 
S. H, Powell, H. C. Davies, H. C. Leslie, K A. Naylor, 
B. Malcolm, A. D. MacBain, W. G. Craig, B. D. Darkin, 
H, R. Bowling, and J. A, Gwynne, Honorary Secretary. 

The Chairman in opening the meeting said he thought the discussion at 
the last meeting on labour rates was rather irregular. He had cot interfered 
because the subject was important, and besides, there was another matter 
introduced in connection with it which was difficult to decide* He hoped, 
however, that in future members would abide by the rules for Committee 
Proceedings at U. P. A* S. I. meetings as far as possible. 

The Proceedings of last meeting were taken as read, and were approved, 

Bangalore Delegate, —Mr. S. H. Powell was appointed in place of 
the Honorary Secretary, who is unavoidably detained in the District to 
attend the Annual meeting as co-delegate with the Chairman of the Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Report of Committee on rates of pay, rice issue and Enams.— 
The report was read and discussed para by para. The meeting fully 
agreed with the proposals of the Committee, which consisted of Messrs. 
Behr, Malcolm and Gwynne. The Chairman expressed the hearty thanks 
of the Association to the Committee, and this was unanimously endorsed by 
the members present. 

Instructions to Delegates.— Further instructions were given to 
the delegates on resolutions of other Associations forwarded by the 
Secretary, U. P. A. S. L 

Local Administration —Letter from Mr, J. A. Richardson, M. L.C, 
wrh copies of further correspondence from Mr, F. J, Richards, I. C. 5., were 
read. Mr, Richards submitted figures showing the impracticability of 
establishing a separate District Board for the Wynaad. 

Correspondence, —Read letter from the Superintendent of Post 
Offices, Malabar Division, on the matter of giving free medical attendance 
to the staff at Meppadi, Perindotty and Sultan's Battery post offices, The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to inform the Superintendent that 
Audatode Estate would provide free attendance to the staff at Perindotty 
Post Office, but at Meppadi and Sultan's Battery the same rates as paid by 
the District Board would be levied. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated 

(Signed) C. E, ABBOTT, 

Chairmenu 


( „ ) J. At GWYNNE, 

Ho notary Secretory. 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 2nd August, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London). 
—Letter?, dated 7th and 14th July from the Indian Tea Association (Lon¬ 
don) were before the Committee. The principal subject dealt with in these 
letters was:— 

Indian homeward bills of lading—It was mentioned, in the letter 
of 14th Ju'y, that attention had been drawn to the fact that 
Dutch Lines trading between Calcutta and the Continent had 
been making changes in their bills of lading, but that shippers 
generally were in favour of the ordinary Eastern Bill of Lading 
being used as a foundation for business between Calcutta and 
continental ports; and enquiry had been made if the London 
Association wished to make any protest against any alteration in 
the form. The London Committee had discussed the matter, 
and were agreed that members of the Association would not be 
materially affected; for their interests were confined almost 
entirely to shipments from Calcutta to London, and teas going 
to continental ports were for the most part, if not wholly, teas 
bought in the Calcutta auctions. 

The Committee noted the position as explained. They decided to for¬ 
ward the information to the Calcutta Tea Traders’ Association, as they 
believed it would interest the members of that Association. 

Measurement OF tea,— This subject was referred to in the pro¬ 
ceedings of last meeting, when it was decided to suggest that the measure¬ 
ment in Calcutta of tea going to the United Kingdom should be stopped, and 
the prewar system, under which measurement took place only in London, 
be reverted to; for it seemed to the Committee that double measurement¬ 
'smeasurement both in Calcutta and in London—served no useful purpose 
while it necessitated the employment, by shippers here, of a special staff to 
work out freight calculations. 

The matter now came op for farther discussion, with a \iew to deciding 
whether action should be taken by addressing the Calcutta Liners’ Con¬ 
ference, or whether, in view of the discussion which took place in London 
in 1920, on the subject of measurement, it was expedient in the first place 
to address the Indian Tea Association there regarding it. The Committee 
were of opinion that the Liners’ Conference should be addressed, and they 
directed accordingly, 

THE Tea Rats.— It was recorded in the proceedings of the last Com¬ 
mittee meetiag that the tea rate for July had been reduced by the Calcutta 
Conference, London, from £3-2*6 to ^2*17*6, less 5/- discount, and that the 
rate was not to be higher for August. A letter, dated 30th July, had now 
been received from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce stating that the rate 
for August would be £2*15 (less 5/- discount). A circular had been issued to 
members accordingly, and the Indian Tea Association, London, and the 
Ceylon Chamber of Commerce alsb informed. 

Indian Tea Ces$.-~As noted in last proceed ags, the Planters Stores 
£ Agency Co*, L4 had brought up the question of allowing a rebate of cess 
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on shipments o£ the 1920 crop made subsequent to 1st May, the date as 
from which the increased cess became payable. * The Committee replied, as 
arranged, that they did not think there was much likelihood that the pro¬ 
posal for a rebate of cess in this case would be supported ; for the case was 
quite different in principle from the one case in which a rebate of cess had 
been granted, namely, that of teas sold on the Calcutta market before, but 
not shipped until after, 1st May. 

A further letter, dated 25th July, had been received from the Planters 
Stores and Agency Co , Ld, The contention of this letter was that, to levy 
cess at the full new rate on shipments of the 1920 crop made subsequent 1° 
1st May, would operate unfairly on those gardens which had consistently 
acted in accordance with the Indim Tea Ascoeiiti ;n’s restriction of ship¬ 
ment scheme, and which had thereby incurred extra charges such as storage, 
rent, etc — charges avoided by firms which had shipped all their 1920 crop 
piior to 1st May. The Committee remained of the opinion they expressed 
at last meeting. naine l y, that there was li.tie iikeihood of this suggestion 
recehing much support. And any advantage, on account of the lower cess 
obtaiaed by shipping teas before 1st May was more than discounted by the 
considerably hijher freight rates that had to be paid in the case of teas 
which were hurried home. The Planters Stores and Agency Co,, Ld , were 
to be informed, accordingly, that the Committee were not prepared to 
reconsider their view, 

Indian Factories Act Amendment Bill.— It was mentioned in the 
proceedings of the Committee meeting, held on*15th March, 1921, that a copy 
of the print of the above Bill had been received, and was under the consider¬ 
ation of members of the Committee. Copies of the Bi 1 had since been sent 
to the Branches and local Associations for an expression of their views, and 
a Sub-Committee consisting of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and Mr. 
A. D. Gordon was subsequently appointed to deal with the replies, and to 
draw up a memorandum setting forth the uews of the Association generally 
on the proposals in the Bill. 

The Sub-Committee’s memorandum had now been received, and was 
considered. The point of view de -eloped iu it was that, although there was 
no clear reason whj the ending exemption of tea gardens from the opera¬ 
tion of the Factories Act should not be continued, their inclusion wiibia the 
scope of the new Bi 1 might be acquiesced in, in \u\v of the wide powers it 
was proposed to confer on local Governments to exempt particular classes 
of factories, or classes of work in a factory, from specific clauses of the Bill. 
Thus, section 21 of the Bi 1 deals vith the fixing of rest peiiods, and section 
22 prohibits the employment of any person in a factory on Sundays. Sec¬ 
tion 32 gives power to exempt tea factories from the operation of these two 
sections. The memorandum pressed for an extension of this power of 
exemption to cover certain other sections, the application of which to 
tea factories would be productive of trouble and difficulty. 

The Committee entirely approved of the memorandum and, in accord¬ 
ance with the suggestion made by the Sub-Committee, directed that copies 
of it should be sent to the Government of India, Department of^ Industries; 
the Government of Bengal, Commerce Department; the Government d£ 
Assam; the Hon’ble Sir Alexander Murray, c.B E , Member of tbe Joint 
Committee of the Council of State, and the Legislative Assembly appointed 
to consider the provisions of the Bill; and the Bengal Chamber of Com* 
meres, 
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Report on the production of tea in India : Method of com¬ 
pilation of tea statistics. —In July 1920 the Committee took up the 
questioQ of devising a more accurate method than the one then in force of 
obtaining statistics regarding the production of tea in India, namely, the 
submission of returns by gardens direct to the various District Officers. 
The recommendalic n then made to the Department of Statistics was that 
agency houses should first be approached for returns, which were to be 
treated as strictly confidential. The figures thus obtained would then be 
forwarded to the Deputy Commissioner or other appropriate local official in 
each district who, it was suggested, might obtair, through the Branches or 
local Associations, the figures for such gardens as were not represented in 
Calcutta. 

A reply, dated 19th July, to the Association’s letter containing these sug¬ 
gestions had now been re:eived from the Director of Statistics. Opinion on 
the Association's proposals had, it appeared, been asked from the Deputy 
Commissioners of Darjeeling and Jalpaiguri and from the Government of 
Assam ; and copies of the replies which had been received were attached 
for information. It was noted that the Deputy Commissioner of Darjeeling 
favoured the adoption of the proposed procedure, but doubted whether it 
would attain the desired result; and that the Deputy Commissioner of Jal¬ 
paiguri already verifier the district figures with a return made Hy the Dooars 
Planters’ Association. On the other hand the Government of Assam thought 
that the proposed change would not effect any improvement, and in view of 
this opinion, and of the large proportion of the cultivated area represented 
by Assam, the Director of Statistics did not propose, meantime, to go further 
with the suggestion. The Committee noted the position, and directed that 
the letter should be recorded. 


POTASSIUM AND PLANT GROWTH. 

Although many experiments have been made, all showing that 
potassium salts are essential to the normal growth of plants, there is still 
ample scope for further investigations, with the object of ascertaining the 
precise effects which result from the lack of potash salts in the soil. 
It of course, well known that a deficiency of salts of potassium soon 
makes itself apparent by a withering and dying of the leaf-tips It is also 
recognised by growers that the presence of adequate supplies of potassium 
salts in the soil helps tne crop to stand up better in dry weather, 
and may make the difference between success and failure of a crop grown 
on light soil in a dry year. This subject, of no less tbeoretical than practi¬ 
cal importance, has oeen investigated recently by Messrs. T. O. Smith 
and O. Butler* with very interesting results. They show that the effect of 
a defective supply of potassium salts make their appearance at a very early 
stage of the growth of the seedlings; in the case of Wheat (Blue Stem) 
within 13 days of germination. The symptoms of potassium hunger were 
a drying of the tips and an irregular crinkling of areas of the older leaves. 
Another symptom manifest after 19 days from germination was the absence 
of tillering (stooling) which was taking place in plants supplied with a 
complete soil solution. The browning effect usually attributed to a lack of 
potash caused by degeneration of chlorophyll was not, however, observed 
at this stage. After about three weeks the plants grown in the absence of 

* “ Relation of Potassium to Growth in Plants.’ 1 Annals of Botany, 
Vol, XXXV, No, CXXXVIII, April, 1921, 
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potash were analysed, and the results compared with those obtained from 
the analysis of u controls ** supplied with potash. It was found that the total 
dry weight of the potash-starved plants was more than five times less than 
that of the contiol ” plants. It was also manifest that the tops had 
suffered less than the roots—the former weighing only some times less 
than the tops of plants grown in a potash-containing medium. Similar 
experiments with Corn (Ze a Mays) gave similar results, except that the 
check to growth was noticeable rather less precociously in the plant 
lacking potash than was the case with Wheat. Buckwbear, on the 
other hand, grown without potash suffered complete arrest of growth 
on the twelfth day, and whereas at that time the plants possessed 
only one joint and one small leaf, those supplied with potash had 
four nodes, well-developed leaves, and were com ? ng into flower* A pecu¬ 
liarity in the distribution of potash was observed in this plant. Whereas in 
the uase of Wneat and Corn the tops and roots have approximately the 
same amount of potas c ium per unit of dry weight, in Buckwheat the roots 
of plants able to absorb potash are much richer in potash than are the 
stems. It would, therefore, appear that the reason why the growth 
of Buckwheat deprived of potash is even more puny than that of Wheat 
and Corn is that it does not distribute evenly the small traces which 
it is able to get—the roots taking far more than their share. Equally 
instructive are the results of the experiments carried out by Messrs. 
Smith and Butler, with a view to ascertaining whether a plant 
deprived of supplies of potassium in its early stages of growth 
is able to recover when salts of this element are supplied to it. The 
expermental answer to this question is an emphatic negative. After 
three days* abstinence from potassium, a seedling plant, though it may regain 
health, does not regain its normal vigour even though it be supplied with 
plenty of potassium salts, and its root system in particular remains poorly 
developed. If the plant be subjected to six days of potash starvation, 
subsequent additions of potash to the medium in which it is growing do not 
“ cure” it, and the Diant remains stunted. It has usually been held that one 
of the important uses of potash salts in the plant is that of facilitating the 
distribution of the sugar formed ia the leaf and its accumulation in storage 
organs. The experiments of Messrs. Smith and Butler do not, however, 
lend support to this view. A very curious and interesting difference ia 
behaviour of Wheat and Corn seedlings was observed. Whereas lack of 
potassium during the first sk days of its life resulted, in the case of Wheat, 
in a loss of 62 per cent, of its weight, Corn in this period showed no loss 
at all, although it failed to develop properly if potash was withheld for a 
longer periDd. It looks as though—as the authors poiat out—one of the 
roles of potassium is to enable the plant to make some substance necessary 
for growth, and that this substance exists ia greater quantity in the seed of 
Corn than it does in that of Wheat. The practical value of these observa¬ 
tions scarcely needs emphasis. Cultivators must take care, if their soil be 
one which is poor in potash, to see this lack is made good before the crop 
is sown, for otherwise their plants may receive a check from which they 
are not likely wholly to recover.— Gardeners 1 Chronicle, VoI. LXIX, 
No. 1794. _ 

PHOSPHATIG M&NJJRBS $ THE PRESENT POSITION. 

Since the beginning of the year* the Agricultural Press has been 
emphasising two aspects of the supply of phosphatic manures. They are 
(1) that, although official figures show a considerable increase in the produc¬ 
tion of basic slag, it is Kkely that there will not be sufficient this season to 
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meet the total demands of the farming community; (2) the fact of the 
production of superphosphate being in excess of the present demand for it 
may result ia large quantifies being exported* on account of the congestion 
at the works. It is natural for the farmer to enquire how these conditions 
are likely to affect him, and what he should do to meet them. 

Three courses present themselves. The first is to discriminate in the 
use of basic fc lag. Requirements per acre are greater now than they ha\e 
been, because the grades of slag quoted range roughly from 16 to 32 per 
cent, total phosphates ; few range above that figure, and several are below 
it. When it is remembered that a few years ago high grade slags approxi* 
mated to 40 per cent, total phosphates, it is obvious that dressings of a 20 
per cent, slag must be doubled ia quantity to effect the same improvement. 
Industrial condit on=, resulting in short time being worked in the steel works 
may prove a further factor in limiting output. It would seem important, 
therefore, to confine the use of slag mainly to grassland, and make up the 
phosphates required elsewhere by dressings of other manures. Tnere are 
cases where slag appears to confer no benefit on poor pasture, and it seems 
questionable whether, where that is so, any other form of phosphatic 
manure would do better. It is worth mentioning, however, that an absolute 
lack of potash in some soils may prevent any visible result from dressings 
of phosphates, while on other soils a rough, matted and fibrous covering 
greatly handicaps the slag in reaching the soil. A very thorough harrowing 
is imperative to see this condition right. 

The second consideration is the possibility of substituting super¬ 
phosphates for basic slag, in order to take advantage of the state of supplies. 
Local experience or experiment may prompt the use of superphosphates on 
grassland iu place of slag. Approximately 5} cwt, of 35 ptr cent, super¬ 
phosphate equals a dressing of 5 cwt. high grade basic slag. Generally, 
superphosphate may be substituted where it has been customary to use slag 
in cropping; the former is more rapid in action, and thus, as a rule, better 
suited to arable farming. In consequence of this rapidity, its maximum 
effect is more quickly reached, but where seeds are only down for one year, 
the influence of this manure applied to the nurse crop will be all that is 
required. Where there is hesitation to substitute superphosphate for slag 
altogether, the two may be mixed* Superphosphate will act rapidly on soil 
with a good lime content. 

Thirdly, there is the use of phosphatic manures other than those 
already discussed. A review of experiments conducted in this country shows 
that finely ground mineral phosphate is valuable in the North of Eogland, 
and also in Scotland and in Wales. Good results have aho attended its 
use iu Essex, and it has been applied also with benefit in other districts, 
notably ia those with a high raiufall, and on soils rich in organic matter. 

The following is a brief resume of some o{ the more important experi¬ 
ments on which records are available; 

Aberdeen 1905-1907, Turnips, Barley, Hay. 

In a series of experiments extending over 3 years, the effect of different 
forms of phosphate, viz , superphosphate, basic slag, bone meal and ground 
Florida phosphate applied alone and with dung was tested on turnips, 
followed by barley and hay. Iu the “ no dang ” plots, both super and slag 
gave somewhat better returns than mineral phosphate, but when dung was 
used the mineral phosphate gave the greatest total value of crops, and con¬ 
siderably the highest profit, . • _ 
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Experiments in North Wales also indicate that rock phosphate is dis¬ 
tinctly effective, At six centres the yields c: swedes were, on the average of 

three years, 1913-1915, per acre 

Tons. Cwt. 

No Phosphate 

... 13 1 

1 Basic Slag {482 lb.) 

22 4 

*Gafsa Phosphate (333 lb.) 

... 21 8 

' Superphosphate (539 lb.) 

22 9 


*A11 contained 220 lb. of phosphate, 

These manures are being quoted at a low unit value at present. A 
mixture of finely-ground soft mineral phosphates and superphosphates may 
be employed for arable crops. The following quotation from an article by 
Dr. Russell t summarises the posi ion wiih regard to mineral phosphates: 
|l Where basic slag cannot be obtained tn sufficient quantity , it is 
worth while trying mineral phosphates , provided they are sufficiently 
finely ground Their cheapness suggests use on rough pasture, especially 
the poorer, high-ljing types rented at a figure which makes dressing with 
slag out of the question. Bone meal, and especially steamed bone flour, have 
been showing a cheap unit value ot late; both contain a little nitrogen, and 
may with advantage be mixed with superphosphate,— Journal of the 
Ministry of Agric., Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 


PRODUCE MARKET^. 

Tea. —At auction 23,442 packages of Ceylon were offered and sold 
fairly well at occasionally easier prices. Common sorts were steady. Com* 
mon leaf sold from 8d. to 9d. medium to fine from Is. 3d. to Is. 6J. 

I remarked a week or two back that Mincing lane is very keen on any 
news of tea for Ruspii, and l may record that the tea market deuved con* 
siderable encouragement last week from the reported shipment of some 
100,000 lbs, to Petrograd, and this after the market had been closed for 
several years during the Bolshevik regime. If last week’s consignment may 
be regarded as the beginning cf a return to the normal in the Russian trade, 
the existence of very heavy stocks in this country loses much in its potency. 
It is probable that for some years Russia has confined itself to China teas. 
The feature of the London tea market last week was a revival of interest in 
good common tea. It is common tea that constitutes the bulk of the sur 
plus stock here, and therefore its absorption is a matter of first*class im* 
portance to the producing industry. Tea shares have been in better demand 
and q»io f ati*ms have developed an improving tendency. Forced liquidation 
may possibly carry shares down still lower yet. But it is just as inadvisable 
to wait to get in at the very bottom of a slump as it is to delay 
realising until the very top of a boom, and there seems little doubt that 
taking a broad view, conditions in the tea market are on the turn, and that an 
unusual opportunity is presented to in vestors who are prepared to look up 
their money for a time. 

Thus there are some cheery signs that the fortunes of this industry are 
at their lowest ebb, and that the tide is beginning to turn with a welcome im¬ 
provement in the Continental trade. If only trade with Russia could be re¬ 
vived—and it may be presumed that the present chaotic conditions there 
cannot continue indefinitely—it is probably that the demand would quickly 
overtake supply. It must not be forgottep that the heaviest, losses in 
connection with the huge stocks of |tea in this country will mainly fall* 


| Jemma! of the Ministry of Agriculture", Jan, 1921, p* 963, 
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not on the plantation companies but on the dealers and distributing houses, 
while the saving in costs this year through the lower exchange and the reduc¬ 
tion in other expenses, such as freight, packing, etc , will make a big differ¬ 
ence whm next year’s balance-sheets have to be made up. Allowing for 
the small crops, the s est managed companies are expected to show a reduc¬ 
tion of from 3d. to 4^. per pound, and with the better prices obtainable for 
the new season’s tea^ a respectable profit can fairly be reckoned upon. 

Rubber. —The price has dropped back from lOd, to 9*d., but :here is 
a fair enquiry, and a good business has been transacted on c. i. f. terrm for 
American account, cables Lom the East reporting better buying enquiries. 
In such weather as we are experiencing no cue who can possibly escape 
from business remains, and thus manufacturers are slacking off. This by 
no means appUes to the heads of firms ; the t “homy handed ” now-a-days 
are just as ,r een to enjoy the sea-breezes and ' all the fun of the fair.” 

The slock is slightly up again, being once more in the “ seventies '* 
with 70,472 tons* But this increase is small, and the general trend is 
towards improvement. For instance, ia the first half of 1921 the Malayan 
exports how a reduction of 40,000 tons, coupled with this is the fact that 
Si igapore aud Colombo are holding less stocks than for a long time past. 
The supenor financing facilities of London have been the magnet. The 
United States stocks are probably near the working minimum and, consi¬ 
dering how, from lack of coal, many manufactures here have had to close 
down, it cannot be said that the outlook is anything but hopeful. It is a 
good sign, meanwhile, that speculators who sold “ forward s> are not quite 
happy over the many signs that the rubber position has seen the worst and 
is likely to mend. Ana consumers also are beginning to consider rather 
gravely the proceedings of the R. G. A. 

Planters and others in wet districts would doubtless like to take advant¬ 
age of an offer being made this week by John Barker & Co., of Kensington, 
of Government rubber knee boots. They state they have purchased 2,000 
pairs (from the Canadian Admiralty) of highest quality made by famous 
Toronto makers. The price is 11s. 6d, and they are stated to be worth 
35s.—(“Times of Ceylon.”) 


REDUCED FREIGHTS TO INDIA, 

GERMAN UNDERCUTTING BRINGS ABOUT RATE FIGHT. 

Am to Exports. 

25 per cent lower after this month. 

As a result of shipping competition on the Continent, a reduction of 25 
per cent, is being made on freight rates from the United Kingdom to India 
by the dozen British companies known as the “Conference” lines. 

“The new rates,” said an official of one of the companies concerned to 
an ‘‘Evening Standard” representative to-day, “have practically been 
brought about by the freight-cutting policy of the German lines, which 
have been making a bold hid for European shipping to the East. This has 
been found practicable by the low scale of working costs on German as 
compared with British vessels, which have been handicapped both as 
regards wages and coal supplies.” 

Manufacturers’ Complaint, 

* Daring the long-drawn-out coal dispute our export trade practically 
came to a standstill* and the British shippers, finding that they were being 
undercut by the German lines, bad to make a corresponding redaction 
about six weeks ago in freight rates to get a share of the Continental trade 
to the East. 
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“ This, in tarn, led to the contention by British manufacturers that we 
were favouring Continental trade to the Orient at the cost of oar own export 
trade—a situation which was really brought about by the force of circum¬ 
stances, as the European traders, in any case, have the advantage already 
of the low Continental fieight charges.” 

Stimulating Export Trade. 

“The Briiish shippers recognise, of course, that their interests lie 
largely, if not mainly, in the British export trade ; and, while durin^ the 
coal crisis the home output of goods fell off enormously, a brisk export trade 
to the East is now possible : though it will be some time yet before the 
factories here are in full swing. 

“ Meanwhile we are prepared to do what we can to stimulateBiiiish 
export trade to the East. The 25 per cent, reduction on freights to India 
begins from August 1st, and will, for the present, apply to Bombay, but 
Calcutta, Madras, and other ports will doubtless be included in due 
course.”—“ Evening Standard,” July 27th. 


RUBBER STOCKS- 

Need for Further Restriction. 

Apropos the necessary policy of increasiug the restriction of robber 
output, the “Financial Times” points out that until quite recently stocks 
h^d been iacreasiag at the rate of about 1,000 tons per week, and it is only 
within the last two weeks that any appreciable excess of deliveries over 
landings has been shown. It is estimated that the world’s stocks of rubber, 
iucluding those in the hands of manufacturers, amounted to 290,000 tons at 
the end of last year, At the close of June this tctal has risen to 305,000 
tons. Stocks in London and Liverpool, which were 56,000 tons in Decem¬ 
ber last, had risen to 79,000 tons at the end of May. Stocks in London, as 
the principal holding centre and the dumping ground for rubber not re¬ 
quired elsewhere, naturally show the greatest increase. On the other hand, 
some decline has taken place iu the amounts held in the United States and 
afloat. Reshipments to London from New York have no doubt accounted 
for part of the decline there and the increase in London. But in 
any case the reduction in American stocks probably does not exceed 10,000 
tons. At the present rate of production the new supply of rubber for this 
year wouM be in the neighbourhood of 280,000 tons, as against a potential 
normal output of 390,000 tons. The world’s consumption for this year will 
not exceed 250,000 ions. Thus unless the restriction is applied on an exten¬ 
sive scale the close of the present year would see an increase of 30,000 tons 
on top of the heavy stocks already in existence. For 1922 the output on a 
normal basis would be as much as 410,000 ton*?, but iventhe partial res¬ 
triction now in vogue would reduce this to 285,000 tons. 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents.) 

The U. P, A, S, !« Labour Department, 

Dear Mr. Editor,—As “Interested,” who writes in the Planters' GhrO“ 
nicle f dated 23rd July, appears to know so much about the manner in which 
the U, P. A. S. I. and the Labour Department should be run, would it not 
be a brain wave for the Powers that be to offer him a billet on the staff of 
the U. P. A, S. I.? Think of the statistics which would roll in so regularly 
at the beginning of each year, and of the hordes of coolies with whou 14 later* 
ested” would put us in touch, 
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It is easy enough for “Interested” to sling ink and mud around from the 
depths of a long chair. He is probably one of those who expect the Labour 
Department to run his tote for him. 

As one who has derived considerable benefit from the Labour Depart- 
ment, and who takes an interest in the working of that division of the 
Labour Department with which I have dealings, I would ask u Interested” 
to compare the work of the Labour Department with that of the Ceylon 
Labour Commission. Does the C. L, C. recruit labour for Ceylon estates 
directly or indirectly ? No. If Ceylon planters do not eypect their Labour 
Department to recruit labour for them, why should we in India expect our 
Department to do so ? Personally I consider that it is the primary duty of 
every planter to recruit his own labour, and not expect others to do it for 
him. 

The Department will always assist those who ask for help, and very 
valuab.e assistance they can give, too. 

I obtain my labour from a District that is admittedly over recruited, 
and I do not tbiuk it is fa r to expect the Labour Department to obtain 
new connections, in that area, although it has been done. It should be 
remembered that the Labour Department is composed of seven or eight 
divisions, and it is unfair to damn it collectively. 

There is doubtless plenty of scope for increasing the efficiency of the 
Department, but before we can expect that we must be prepared to put up 
more money for the work than we are doing at present. 

“Intelligently Interested.” 


Soondhully Estate, 

Belegodu P. O., Hassan DC, 

10th August, 1921. 

The U. P. A. S. I, Labour Department, 

Dear Sir,—One reads so many letters these days in the Chronicle from 
those dissatisfied with the LABOUR DEPARTMENT, that I think the 
time has come when those who have received bene±us from it should say so, 
if only ia fairness to the Department. 

During the last four months I have received immense help from the 
Mangalore Branch, not only have they recovered money for me which 
exceeds my subscription, but they have also recovered money for my Sup¬ 
pliers, and been of great assistance to them in tracing their absconding 
coolies, and either induced them to return to the estate er else persuaded 
them to pay up the amount they owed. I have also found the P apartment 
of great help in hurrying up my suppliers to se*d up their labour to the 
Estates. 

I have also found that whenever I have referred to the Department 
for advice as to advancing new maistries they have been of immense help, 
letting me know the status of the man in question wi*b great promptitude. 

I write this whh no idea of wanting to see myself in print, but do so iu 
fairness to the Department, and I hope others who are satisfied w th it will 
follow sui% and say so. I have found that I have got far more benefit from 
the Labour Department for my Subscription to the U.P.A S.I. than from 
proposing at Association Meetings that such and such a ro d on such and 
such a Gbau* is ia a disgraceful coudi ion and needs attention, or that such 
and such a village needs a Dispensary, or by proposing that the Postmaster- 
General be written to re. the late delivery of the Mails, etc., etc, 

Yours faithfully, 

E. H, Young, 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE U. P. A. S. I. 

We have to apologise this week for the rather sketchy nature of our 
contents bill, which is due to the difficulty of working ia more or less un¬ 
comfortable surroundings, and under stress of a certain amount of extra 
work involved by attendance at the Annual Meeting, 

Well, it is over, and, since Meetings of this nature almost invariably put 
on some definite characteristic, we may as well say at once that this one will 
always remain uppermost in our minds as being typical of the excellent 
relations existing between planters, but which are not always so apparent as 
they have been this past week. To this fact is due, we think, the smooth 
working of the meeting, helped along tremendously by Mr, Congreve’s 
very apparent determination to u get on with it,” a faculty he possesses in a 
high degree aud which is a most desirable trait in the U, P* A. S. I, 
Chairman, whatever else his qualities may be. From the opening address 
down to the final votes of thanks, themselves models of concise oratory and 
judicious praise, the frills were forgotten, delegates seemed to keep more 
to the point than has always been the case, and the meeting thus passed 
with a certain amount of elan ; an entire absence of unpleasant friction 
which was most pleasing. This Eew brevity may well be remembered in 
contrast with the sometimes unduly prolonged verbosity of previous years* 
gatherings. 
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As the Chairman very rightly and with justifiable pride pointed out, 
two resolutions were passed which will go a long way towards solving the 
problem of the future of the Labour Department. One was that arising 
out of Mr. J. R. Vincent’s very able speech on the system of raising funds 
for the department by means of separate fees charged for work taken up, 
and the other the decision to appoint a Commission of enquiry into the 
working of the Department, the scope of the Commission to include the 
question of Income and Expenditure of the Association generally. In the 
former case the report of a Sub-Committee, modifying in some degree Mr. 
Vincent’s proposals, will be referred back to District Associations for dis¬ 
cussion, with a request to report before 30th November* We trust that in 
the meanwhile planters will take advantage of the opportunity they have 
through these columns of airing their views on this very important 
matter. The latter resolution will no doubt please Mr. Waddington, when 
he reads this issue and sees the decision to appoint a Commission of enquiry 
It is one of the things we know he has had very much at heart, and if, by the 
time it is appointed, the question of charging individual estates for services 
rendered is either settled or in so advanced a position for the Commis¬ 
sion to know the feelings of the District Associations, we can unhesitatingly 
agree with Mr. Congreve that the Commission will have in its hands the 
salvation of the U, P. A. S. L 

Once word more, we congratulate our unfortunate brothers'-'the rubber 
planters,—on the sympathy expressed by the more fortunate Tea and Coffee 
men in the plight of the Robber Industry. If, indeed, the Association is to 
be a United Association, then it is by such action as that suggested alt 
through the debate on the cess question that such unity will be cemented. 
The next Chairman—Mr. Pinches—may be relied upon to carry on 
that great tradition, and incidentally, we would like here to congratulate 
Mr. Pinches on his election to the Chair* Our best felicitations are how¬ 
ever reserved for the planting community in general, and the U. P. A- S. I. 
in particular, on that gentleman having been persuaded at last to take office. 


THE EXECUTIYE COMMITTEE, 

The following is the result of the election of the Executive Committee 
for the ensuing year;— 


Tea *»» 

Acthe 

4M 

J. Hatton Robinson. 


In Waiting 

... 

A. S. Dandison. 

Coffee 4 ** 

Active 

... 

Col. W. L. Crawford, t>< S. 0. 


In Waiting 

Ill 

C. Lsks. 

Rubber 

Active 

III 

J, R. Vincent* 


In Waiting 


A, C. Morrell. 
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THE U.P A.S L ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 

AUGUST, 1921. 

The following is the list of resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting of 
the U. P. A. S. I, this week at Bangalore. Numbers 1, 9, 20 and 25 were 
withdrawn : — 

Articles of Association. 

Resolution No . 2, 

“ With reference to Article 7 in the Articles of Association, that instead 
of the dates, 30th day of June, 30th day of September, 31st day of Decem¬ 
ber, and 31st day of March the following be substituted 1st April, 1st July, 
1st October, and 1st January.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. J, A. RICHARDSON ... Central Travancore, 

Seconded by ... Mr. H» L. PINCHES ... Kanan Devans, 


Incorporation of District Associations. 

Resolution No, 3. 

11 That the Secretary is hereby instructed to communicate with the 
Solicitors of the Association requesting them to expedite the registration of 
District Associations.” 

Proposed by .«• Mr. J. R. VINCENT ... Mundakayam- 

Seconded by ... Mr. A. S. DANDISON ... Nilgiris. 


South Indian Planters’ Benevolent Fund- i 

Resolution No, 4. 

“That Rule XI shall read,— { All subscriptions shall be due on the 
1st April each year, and the Secretary or Honorary Secretaries of Ioc'al 
Associations shall collect same.’ ” 


Proposed by 

Mr. W. L. CRAWFORD 

... South Mysore. 

Seconded by ... 

Mr, N. G, B. KIRWAN 

t 

... Coorg. 


i 

0. P. A. 3. I. Rales. 



Resolution No. 5. 



Proposed from the Chair : — 

(a) H That in Rule I of the U. P. A. S* I., for the words 15!h 
March” read “ first day of January 

(b) “ That in Rule IX of the U. P. A. S. I., for the words “ first of 
March” read first day of February,” 
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Labour Department. 

Resolution No. 6. 

14 That a Committee consisting of the Chairman, Sir Fairless Barber, 
Mr. Mackie and Mr. Lake be formed to consider Mr. Vincent’s proposals 
regarding the future running of the Labour Department, and report to .this 
Meeting-” 

Proposed by ... Mr. H, L. PINCHES ... Kanan Devan P, A. 

Seconded by ... Mr. J. A. RICHARDSON ... Central Travancore. 

The Publicity Board, 

Resolution No. 7. 

“ That the Publicity Board be requested to issue a pamphlet in the 
vernacular pointing out the hardships and distress caused to labour by 
the work of agitators.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. H. C. WESTAWAY ... Central Travancore # 

Seconded by ... Mr. H. L. PINCHES ... Kanan Devans. 


The Reformed Councils and Politics. 

Resolution No . 8. 

11 That this Association communic with other purely mofassii bodies 
representing the Anglo-Saxon Community witha view to obtaining direct 
represention fa the Imperial Legislative Assembly or Council of State.” 


Proposed by 

Mr. C. H. GODFREY 

... North Mysore. 

Seconded by ... 

Mr. A. S. DANDISON 

... Nilgiris, 


Labour Lavs. 



Resolution No. 10< 



That this Association is strongly in favour of amending the Work¬ 
man’s Breach 1 of Contract Act on the lines indicated by the Committee 
omittiig the provision for the raising of the amount of advances.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. A. K, WELD-DOWNING ... Nilgiris. 

Seconded by ... Mr, R. FOWKE ... Nilgiri-Wynaad. 
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Malabar Tenants’ Improvement Act 

Resolution , No . 11. 

“ That the Government be again approached requesting the early 
introduction into the Nilgiri-Wynaad of the Malabar Tenants’ Improvement 
Act.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. J. AIRD ... Nilgiri-Wynaad. 

Seconded by ... Mr, A. S. DANDISON ... Nilgiris, 

Harbours. 

Resolution No . 12. 

u That this Meeting should cable to the Secretary of State urging the 
immediate allotment of a special and available Dredger which the Govern* 
meat of Madras have asked him for.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. J. A. RICHARDSON ••• Central Travancore. 

Seconded by ... Mr. H. L. PINCHES ... Kanan Devans. 


Export Duty on Tea. 

Resolution No* 13. 

“ That this Association expresses its regret that the Government of 
India has refused to remove this tax on our industry, and hopes that they 
will reconsider their decision.” 

Proposed by ... Mr* C. E ABBOTT ... Wynaad. 

Seconded by ... Mr. A. K. WELD-DOWNING... Nilgiris 


Roads. 

Resolution No* 14. 

“ That Government be once more asked to approach the Madura 
District Board with regard to the very bad state of the Periakulam— 
Uttaraapalayam—Cumbum—Kuruvanuth Road.” 


o» 


Proposed by 
S econded by 


MR. A* R* St. GEORGE 
Mr. H. L. PINCHES 


... Central Travanoore* 
... Kanan Devans. 
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Boads. 

Resolution No. 15. 

4t That, as nothing appears to have been done to give effect to our 
previous resolutions, this Association again impress on Government the 
urgent necessity that exists for the improvement of communications into 
Planting Districts (including the strengthening of viaducts) to enable them 
to carry motor lorry traffic. 55 

Proposed by ... Mr. A. K. WELD-DOWNING., Nilgiris. 

Seconded by ... Mr. HATTON ROBINSON ... Anamallais. 


Labour Bates of Pay. 

Resolution No . 16. 

“ That the suggestion laid down by the South Indian Association be 
carried out, and that rates of pay and conditions of service in the various 
districts be standardised as far as possible, and returns of same be sent in 
to the U. P. A. S. I. and forwarded to the South Indian Association in 


London.*’ 

Proposed by ... 

Seconded by 

Mr. J. A. RICHARDSON ... Central Travancore* 

Sir FAIRLESS BARBER ... 


Statistics. 

Resolution No, 17. 


“ That in the interests of the Planting Industry of S. India this 
Association asks for legislation to make the rendering Statistics com¬ 
pulsory,* 5 


Proposed by ... Mr. A. K. WELD-DOWNING,. Nilgiris. 

Seconded by ... Mr. HATTON ROBINSON ... Anamallais, 

Statistics, 

Resolution No, 18 . 

“That the Executive Committee be asked to see that the Associations 1 
Officials In future keep up-to-date Statistics regarding the production and 
distribution of Tea, Coffee and Rubber in South India.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. J, MACKIE ... South Trayancore. 

Seconded by ... Mr. A. C, MORRELL ... West Coast. 


Manures, 

Resolution No. 19 , 

That this Association having since 1893 persistently urged upon Gov* 
eminent the necessity for conserving Indigenous Manures in the country 
and having again and again asked for the imposition of an expert tax on 
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Bones, whole-heartedly endorses the Resolutions No. 7 and 8 passed at the 
Eleventh Meeting of the Board of Agriculture in 1920, viz: 

No. 7. "That the Committee’s proposal regarding the imposition of 
an export tax on Oil Seed and Cakes be accepted.” 

No. 8. "That, as far as Bone and Fish Manure are concerned, total 
prohibition of export is necessary.” 

14 The Association recognises that the above proposals are made with a 
view of conserving India’s Fertilisers for India’s good, with which policy 
the Association is, as ever, unreservedly in accord, and, with the view of 
strengthening the case for immediate action to carry out the same, a matter 
of paramount importance, the Asrociatien hereby instructs its Secretary to 
communicate this Resolution to the Government of India.” 

Proposed by .«• Mr. C. H, GODFREY ••• North Mysore. 

Seconded by •*» Mr. R. D. ANSTEAD, m« a. *•* Deputy Director of 

Agriculture, Planting 
Districts. 


Shipping. 

Resolution i\ T o 2h 

41 That the Secretary of the U. P. A. S. I. be asked to write the Liners* 
Conference complaining about the inadequacy of freight on the West Coast 
during recent months” 

Proposed by ... Mr. JOHN B. COOK. ... South Travancore. 

Seconded by ... Mr. A. C, MORRELL. ... West Coast. 

The Labour Department. 

Resolution Ro % 3?. 

**That the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint a Commission 
to enquire into the working of the Labour^ Department generally, including 
the Income and Expenditure of the Association,” 

Proposed by ... Mr. H. L. PINCHES ... Kanan Devans. 

Seconded by ... Mr. J, R. VINCENT ... Mundakayam. 

The Labour Department. 

Resolution A T o* 23* 

11 That the suggestions put forward by Mr. Vincent and the modifica¬ 
tions thereof recommended by the Committee be referred to District Asso¬ 
ciations for discussion, and with a request to report before 30th November.” 

Proposed by .»» SIR FAIRLESS BARBER ... 

Seconded by ••t Mr. C. LAKE *»« South Mysore, 

Labour Bales, Amendment of. 

Resolution No. 24. 

" That in view of the persistent recrniting by a neighbouring Planting 
District, of labour from the Shevaroys, a bye-law be embodied m the exist- 
ing Inter-District Labour Rules, preventing shch recruiting by Districts 
affiliated to the U. P. A. S. I,, or any member, or his appointed agent, in 
this *r other Planting Districts. 
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‘‘That the framing of this bye-law be entrusted to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, and referred back to District Associations.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. V. L* TRAVERS DRAPES... Shevaroys. 

Seconded by ... Mr. E. L. POYSER ... North Mysore, 

Labour Rules, Amendment of. 

Resolution No. 26. 

That no Association or Member of an Association should raise the pay 
of coolies without giving six months notice of their intentions to the Labour 
Department, for circulation to other Associations,” 

Proposed by Mr. R, FOWKE ... Nilgiri-Wynaad. 

Seconded by ... Mr, A. K. WELD-DOWNING ... Nilgiris. 

Labour Rules, Amendment of. 

Resolution No. 27. 

That the Executive Committee be requested to frame a Rule that will 
cover cases of absconding Maistries working on other Estates as coolies.” 

Proposed by Mr, E. W, SIMCOCK ••• Anamallais. 

Seconded by ... Mr. A. K. WELD-DOWN ING„. Nilgiris. 

Rubber—Restriction of Output. 

Resolution No. 28. 

“ That the U. P. A. S. 1. bring to the notice of the R. G. A., London 
the fact that, at a Meeting of the Local Branch of the R. G. A. in 1920, pre¬ 
ferential treatment was requested for South India; that since that date 
South India has loyally carried out restriction; but that, owing to the 
extremely adverse conditions obtaining in South India, South Indian 
Rubber Growers feel they cannot continue to restrict, or that if they do, 
that the restriction of output be confined to stopping tapping for a 
limited period per annum-each District Association to decide in which 
period tapping should cease. Further, that the U, P. A, S. L request the 

R. G. Association to put the above proposals before Ceylon, and the 
F. M, S. for acceptance.” 

Proposed by ... Mr. J, R, VINCENT ... Mundakayam. 

Seconded by ... Mr> A* C« MORRELL ... West Coast. 

Budget & Finance. 

Resolution A’o. 29. 

4 * That the Secretary is hereby instructed to communicate with the 
Secretaries of District Associations* informing them that it is imperative 
that all overdue subscriptions should b^ paid at once, and that the U* P. A. 

S. I. will take steps to help the District Associations in the recovery of 
these sums. The U. F. a. S, I. in General Meeting also wishes to record 
the fact, and impress it on all District Associations that as all subscribing 
Estates have guaranteed their subscriptions for five years, no resignations 
can or will be allowed until at the end of the guaranteed period.” 

Proposed by m» Mr. J* R* VINCENT ... Mundakayam# 

Seconded by ... Mr, J. A. RICHARDSON ... Central Travancotfe. 
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Mr. ANSTE&D’S REPORT. 

At the meeting ia Bangalore this week, the Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture, Planting Districts, supplemented his published report with a few 
remarks written subsequently to the 31st March, which we think deserve 
publication. In the course of these, Mr. Anstead said :— 

Since the Report was written, immediately upon my return from leave, 

I have paid a visit of inspection to all the Experiment Stations and sub- 
stations. Owiag to the general slump, work of all kiads, more especially 
connected with Tea and Rubber, has had to be mach curtailed. For instance, 
the Manurial Experiments at Kerala Estate ha^e had to be stopped for the 
present, though the different plots will be tapped separately and the results 
recorded, The spacing experiment on this Estate has been started, and in 
a year or two should begin to furnish some interesting results. 

The Coffee Experiment Station is getting into its stride, and a number of 
interesting experiments are being carried out, The plots are somewhat 
uneven at present, so that it will besoms time, I fear, before any reliable 
numerical results can be got from the manurial experiments, but experiments 
with green dressings, composts, secondary shade, and so on, are already 
beginning to give valuable results. One of the most interesting things at this 
Station is the two areas of old Coffee which have been replanted with Kent’s 
and Jackson’s Hybrids, respectively. The plants in both areas are growing 
well, and will give a valuable trial to these hybrids in old land. Jackson’s 
Hybrid has, this year, justified itself in the London Market, a consignment 
from Malishwar Estate fetching top prices for Coorg Coffee, A. 118s. and 
an average price throughout of 98/. This hybrid has thus shown that it not 
only yields heavily, but produces a bean of a high quality, which can 
compete in the market with standard grades of South Indian Coffee. It is 
now up to planters to try it for themselves on a big scale and under 
varying conditions. 

Spraying experiments are being undertaken at the Experiment Station a3 
a preventative against leaf disease and black rot. There is no doubt that, if 
the Coffee can be sprayed at the right rime before leaf disease appears the 
bushes are, to a large extent, protected from the pest, with a resulting 
increase in health and crop. Past experiments have shown, however, that 
the cost is high. More recently it has been found that spray mixtures o£ 
less strength appear to be equally effective, and this reduces the cost very 
considerably* Another bi* series of spraying experiments should now be 
undertaken, to test the efficiency of these weaker sprays, and the Acting 
Government Mycologist is anxious to conduct such a series. He is present 
at this Meeting, and I hope that Coffee Planters interested in this subject 
will take the opportunity of discussing the matter with him and with me, 
with the object of arranging for some more spraying trials. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, work is also in train* Here, we aim 
chiefly at demonstrating the value of green manures, both to prevent wash 
and to add nitrogen and organic matter to the soil, and thus reduce the man¬ 
uring bill, a matter of the greatest importance, at the proper time. 

Mosquito Blight continues to be a pBst of primary importance in many 
Tea districts* and I hope to take up the question yrith the help o£ the 
Govarament Entomologist, and see if the work done in Assam along the 
li mt of £be Potash Phosphoric Acid ratio in the soil is applicable to South 
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Indian conditions. The Government Entomologist is present at this Meeting, 
and I hope the opportunity will be taken to discuss the matter with him. 

The Rubber Experiment Station at Mooply has begun work, and that 
at Tenmalai will begin in September. We have started some seed selection 
work this year. It has been noticed that a few trees appear to be resistant 
to Phytophthora Meadii f the fungus which causes the abnormal leaf-fail. 
Seed has been taken from these trees, and is being planted out in a special 
plot with the idea of raising trees from seed at stake and finding out whether 
this apparent immunity is carried over. It is also hoped, later, to do some 
grafting. 

The most important advance during the year iu Rubber has been the 
completion of the Mycological Station at Mundakayara, and the arrival of 
the Rubber Mycologist, Mr. Ashplant arrived in July, and is now 
situated at the Station and has begun work.^ I will leave it to him to 
tell you what he proposes to do. An experimental area of rubber has 
been attached to the Mycological Station by the kindness of Mr. Harley, to 
whom so much of the success of the whole scheme is due, and there is 
some more spare land, which we hope to acquire for future work. 

A great advance has been made recently in the general use of green 
dressings on Rubber Estates, and large areas are now under Tephrosia 
Candida , a plant which has the virtue of being able to grow under the 
shade of old rubber. This practice prevents soil erosion, though in many 
cases, 1 fear, it is locking the stable door after the horse has been stolen, 
reduces the weeding bill, and adds nitrogen to the soil. 

Now that prices are so low that the utmost economy must be maintained 
on the Estates, the rational control of weeds and the use of green dressings, 
which I have had the pleasure of preaching at these meetings for so many 
years, are coming into their own, and demonstrating their value, and I hope 
that many of the clean weeding schools who still exist will become converts 
owing to the difficulties of the times. If that is the case, it will be one 
advantage gained at least from the present evil times through which our 
planting industries are passing. 

Another matter which has engaged my attention for a long time has, I 
venture to think, been advanced a step. That is the question of mouldy 
rubber. There are two main factors which bear upon this. First, the 
drying of rubber and second, the package* Unless rubber sheet is packed 
perfectly dry, it will develop mould by the lime it reaches England* Too 
often, the sheets are dried thoroughly in the smoke houses and then brought 
into a damp factory to be packed* Under these circumstances, the sheets 
absorb moisture, and the result is fnould. The dry sheets must be packed 
in a dry room and into dry chests. During the monsoon, it may be neces* 
sary to have the packing room heated with hot air. 

The second cause of mould is that the cases get wet during transport 
to the coast, and while being put into the steamers. This happens again and 
again, and is almost sore to do so, when the nature of our transport in many 
cases is taken into consideration. 

I have had some experiments carried out with packing the dry sheet 
in a dry t warm room in lead-lined oases, and these have proved a great suc¬ 
cess. Of 89 cases lead lined} 1*5 arrived in perfectly good condition free 
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from mould, and the sheet fetched 2s. 2id. per lb., while sheet despatched at 
the same time ia ordiaary chests was all mouldy and fetched only 2s. per lb. 
Four ounce lead costs about Rs. 70 per case of 2 cwts.ex-store Calicut* This 
supplies lead for 50 cases, 24x 19X 19» each case holding 160 lbs. of rubber 
sheet. Suppose, we take the cost at Rs. 75 to include transport, then the 
cost of lead-lining comes to Rs. 1-8-0 per case. Add eight annas for 
making soldering, etc., and call it Rs* 2 per case. This adds 0 2 anna per lb. 
to the cost of rubber, or l-£ cents. The loss of price due to mould averages 
about 2 annas per lb M or 12i cents* So we are spending l\ cents to gain 
10 or more cents, which is a business proposition. Also, I may add, that 
there is a sale for the lead at home after the cases have been unpacked, 
which still further reduces the cost. 

This appears to me to be the best way yet found of getting over the 
trouble of mouldy rubber, but it must be remembered that damp rubber 
packed in lead-lined chests will still develop mould. 

One last point before I close. I have, in the past, had much to thank 
my brother officers of the Agricultural Department for in the way of help 
and co-operation when planting interests are concerned. You all know how 
much we owe to Mr. MacRae. I am happy to say that this spirit of co¬ 
operation continues to exist, and I hope, during the coming year, to get 
the Government Entomologist to make an extended tour of the planting 
districts with me, to advise us about oar insect pests generally, and our Mos¬ 
quito Blight in particular. I also hope to persuade the Government Agricul¬ 
tural Bacteriologist to take up the study of the fermentation of tea and 
coffee, both problems which have been badly neglected in the past. Both 
these officers are present at this Meeting, as well as the Actiag Government 
Mycologist, I trust that these matters will be discussed. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A, S. I, 

Report No. 12. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture left for Bangalore on Friday after¬ 
noon to attend the Annual Meeting of the United Planters* Association of 
Southern India, Mr. Anstead will pay a visit of inspection to one estate 
in the Nilgiris on his way back from the Meetiag, and inspect a site for the 
headquarters of the Planting Mycologist. He will be back at headquarters 
on the evening of 3rd September. 

2* The Experiment Stations,— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
lighter rain, amounting to 5 iaches, has been experienced during the week, 
and planting out of supplies was continued, 750 plants being put out over 
7i acres. 1,094 Erythrina lithosperma stumps were'also put out for 
Secondary shade. Sickle weeding was done over 2^ acres. Leaf disease 
continues to be severe. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, the Tain during the week Ins been 
lighter, and there has been a little sun. A total of 7*89 inches was recorded, 
the heaviest day giving 2*78 inches. The yield continues to be low, and the 
quality of leaf poor owing to the recent heavy monsoon conditions; 182 lbs. 
of leaf were flocked from 2*54 acres. The main drain In Pbt No. 24 is 
being deepened. Mosquito Blight attack is slaokeaiag* 
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At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, 778 inches of tain were 
recorded. At the beginning of the week the rain was heavy, but towards the 
end fine weather was experienced. Drains damaged by last week’s floods have 
been repaired, and dead wood carried into the Station removed. Daily tap¬ 
ping has been done, but a low yield was obtained. 49^ lbs* of wet sheet and 12 
lbs* of wet scrap, from 1,192 trees. Seed selection work was continued, and 63 
pits have been filled to date. Most of the trees are affected by abnormal 
leaf-fall and black line canker, due to the same fungus. Phytophthora 
Meadii , is prevalent, Izal is being used as a preventative, a 2% solution. 
Eleven cases of Patch Canker were treated. 

Seed selection is also being done at the Rubber Experiment Station* 
Tenmalai, the selected seed being sent to Mooply to be planted. At this 
Station, the rainfall was light duriDg the week,only 2*07 inches being record¬ 
ed. Abnormal leaf-fail is very apparent, some 80% of the leaves being down. 
A large scale map of the Station has been made, and the plots marked out 
and a programme of work drawn up. Tapping will begin on 1st September, 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts , 

19^—viii—21. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A S. I. 

Potato Cultivation. 

A number of planters are more or less interested, I believe, in the 
growing of Potatoes, and indeed it is a crop which is worth more attention 
than it gets at present. Writing some time ago in the PlanterChronicle , 
Volume XIII , page 60 7 I said that some experiments had been laid down 
to throw light upon the question whether it is better to plant big or small 
seed tubers. This experiment was carried out, but the results were not con¬ 
sidered conclusive, as they were interfered with by disease* A repetition of 
the experiment was arranged for, but was never carried out. 

In the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture , {England) t Volume 
XXVIII t No* 7, there is a very interesting account of some experiments 
carried out on this very point. 

Selection of the seed tubers was made according to various grades, and 
the number of tubers in every pound weight of seed was carefully checked. 
The tubers were selected both for size and weight, so that each class was as 
uniform as possible. The classes selected were: — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Weight of Tube** Sets. 

... 0*4 oz. ... i s, 36 tubers to 1 lb. 

... 1 2 oz* 

... 

12 

w 97 

* ** 2 0 oz* 

... 

8 

99 ft 

... 2*6 oz. 

... 

6 

79 || 

... 4 oz. 

... 

4 

JJ 97 

*»» 5 3 oz. 

«** 

3 

99 99 

••• 5 6 oz. 

••• 

12 tubers to 4 i lbs. 


The tubers were planted in rows, in the midst of a farm crop of potatoes 
of the same variety. The part of the field selected, the soil of which vtes a 
medium clayey loam, was as nearly uniform in quality as it was possible to 
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find* Manuring was the same for the entire crop, viz. y 15 tons per acre 
laid in the farrows on which the potatoes were planted, The distance 
between the sets was 15 inches, and between the rows 30 inches. The 
tubers were not cut. 


The results are set out in the following table 
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lbs. 


lbs. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. Tons. 

1, 

36:1 

0*44 

85 

304 

280 

1:33 

0*92 

5 7 

0*17 

2*15 

5*53 

2. 

12:1 

1*33 

29 

348 

504 

1:17*4 

1*45 

9*0 

0 51 

2*45 

8*49 

3. 

12:11 

2 

31 

248 

553 

1:18 

2 23 

13*8 

0*77 

4*36 

13*0 

4. 

12.2 

2*66 

73 

438 

756 

1:10*3 

1*73 

10*7 

ro 

3*67 

9*7 

5. 

12:3 

4 

16*5 

66 

128 

1:7*8 

1*95 

12*0 

1*5 

2*64 

10*5 

6. 

12:4 

5*33 

47*5 

142 

256 

1:5*4 

1*8 

11*2 

21 

3*55 

9*1 

7. 

12:4* 

5*66 

50 

141 

264 

1 :5*3 

1*9 

11*8 

2*2 

2*82 

9*6 


From these results it is evident that it is tubers of 2 oz. weight which 


gave the best return of crop, especially when the weight of seed is taken into 
consideration with the yield. 

A further analysis of crop, to determine the proportion of large potatoes, 
showed that the crop from small seed produced a greater percentage of 
large ware than those from large seed. As the value of a potato crop is 
concentrated in the main on the quantity of the large size tubars formed, it 
is of interest to note that the highest value, 73 per cent, of the total crop, 
is given by seed tubers of less than 1 oz. in weight, so it would appear 
that the larger the set the smaller the quantity of large potatoes obtained 
in the crop. When the fact is taken into account of the bigger crop 
thrown by the 2 oz. sets, the total yield per acre of large ware, 63 per cent, is 
considerably greater in this than in any other class. 

This is contrary to the ordinary belief and practice, and it is of Interest 
to note that our experiment, as far as it went, showed the same thing. We 
found that small seed gave just as good a result as large seed, and a better 
yield than cut tubers. Our results were as follows 

Yield per root in ounces. 

Class of Set. Whole tubers. Cut tubers. 


4oz, 

... 2*18 

... 1*42 

2 oz. 

... 2*02 

... 1*75 

1 oz, 

... 1*82 

... 124 


As stated above, the experiment was disturbed by drought and disease, 
and was never repeated. The figures are only given to show that, in spite of 
this, they point the same way as the authoritative experiment herein quoted* 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

* Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts. 


19~vii~21. 
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SOOTH TRAVANCORE PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary Meeting, held at the Club, 

Quilon, on Saturday, 13th August, 1921, at 10 o’clock a, m. 

Present.— Messrs. J. B. Cook (Chairman), A. H. L. White, E. C. Sherman, 
G. McPherson, R. N, W. Jodrell, J. L. Hall, T« L. Jackson, 
J. Mackie, R, Ross, R. Branson, L. G- Knight, and J, R. N. 
Pryde, (Honorary Secretary). 

Visitors. —Messrs. A. G. A. Dunning and C. Hall. 

Notice calling the meeting having been taken as read, Minutes of the 
Annual Meeting, held on 7th May, were confirmed. 

Correspondence.— Read letter from the U. B. A. asking for more 
support from members of this Association, and it was ascertained that, since 
the letter was received, more members had joined. 

Read letter from the Travancore Sambavar Sangham regarding coloni¬ 
zation of the Sambavar community in or near Planting Districts, and the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to reply that such a scheme would meet 
with the approval of members. 

S. Indian Nursing Association. —Pamphlets regarding the amalga¬ 
mation with the Lady Ampthill Nurses Institute, and revised fees, were 
circulated, and the Honorary Secretary gave some farther information which 
had been obtained from the L. A. N. I M and it was decided that subscription 
be continued. The Secretary also reported that the name of the only member 
eligible for nomination had been forwarded to the U. P. A. S. I. 

Labour* —The standardization of rates was discussed at some length, 
and the Honorary Secretary was iustructed to obtain details of rates and 
concessions given by each estate, with a view to some solution being reached; 
but it was recognised that there was a difficulty owing to South Travancore 
beiag a scattered district and different conditions obtaining in the different 
parts, also that non-members may not fall into line with subscribing estates. 

It was suggested that the Maniyachi neighbourhood could be more 
easily worked from the Palamcottah division of the Labour Department 
than from Madura, and after consultation with Mr. Dunning, the Palam¬ 
cottah Superintendent, the delegates to Bangalore were instructed to suggest 
that the Koilpatti taluk be transferred to Palamcottah division. 

U« P. A. S. 1. Annual Meeting.— The Honorary Secretary reported 
that he had received a letter from Mr. R. Rass stating he would be unable 
to attend as one of the delegates, and it was proposed by Mr. Pryde and 
seconded by Mr. Jackson that Mr. Mackie be elected in his place. 

The various matters to come up at Bangalore were then gone into. The 
Association had no objection to the Planting Member’s proposal to make 
subscriptions payable in advance, but delegates were instructed strongly to 
oppose any increase in subscription. 

The meeting then closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) J.R.N. PRYDE, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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THE MARKETS. 

While the Annual Meeting o£ the U. P. A, S. I. was in progress at 
Bangalore, we received the following interesting report from Messrs. T. H. 
Allan & Co. 


Coffee—O fferings in 

auction have been 

•— 



July 20th to 26th. 

Offered 


Offered. 

Sold. 

since 1st 

East India 

••• ... 

... 

49,169 

Nairobi 

... 2,703 

1,321 

46,942 

Uganda 

356 

48;. 

23,974 

Toro 

10 



Costa Rica 

801 

696 

82,345 

Other Milds 

1,865 

1,112 

56,198 

Brazil 

1,288 

+ »* 

32,983 

Robusta 



1,618 

Tanganyika 

336 

Ml 

6,229 


The offerings have consisted largely of medium and common coffees 
which, with the exception of some common Costa Ricas, were almost neglect¬ 
ed. Anything with quality meets with good demand at very full prices. 
East Indias are almost at an end, and the supply of Nairobis is not quite 
so heavy as it was, but unfortunately very little of it is really attractive. 
There has been more demand for a C” size, and for unsized parcels suitable 
for the same purposes. 

• Auctions are now suspended until the 9th August 

Tea. —The feeling all round has been fairly cheerful, and prices, 
although a little irregular, have been firm, where not quotably higher, 

Cocoa. —A small business at unchanged prices. 

Rubber. —Has been quieter again after the recent spurt, with very little 
business doing—Iast night the Market closed steadier at 9d. and 8jd. buyers. 

PEPFER.—Quiet but steady. Trifling sales of‘‘Fair Tellicherry” at 5d, 

Cardamoms.— There seems to be £ little more enquiry for low grades for 
grinding purposes. 

It will be seen from the above that no East India Coffees were offered, 
and the season must now be practically at an end. 

By the same mail we received the following from Messrs, Leslie and 
Anderson 

Coffee.— The quantities offered at auctions show a falling off, and are 
composed mostly of East African and Central American Coffees. Fine 
qualities continue to command high prices, but medium and poor descrip¬ 
tions continue slow of sale. 

Pepper.— The market for pepper here continues good* but slow. In 
view of the advices from the Far East, reporting firmness ia the Singapore 
market, we are in hopes that prices generally will advance in the autumn. 

Tea.—T he smaller supplies of Indian Teas catalogued for auctions 
this week met with a fair demand, and full to dearer prices were realised. 
Figures have been published this week indicating that the crops of Northern 
India Teas shew a falling off of 30,000,000 lbs. Whilst stocks of Common 
Teas here are still large, we are glad to think the position seems to be 
righting itself. 

Rubber.—T he market during the past week continued steady at the 
advance, but quiet, until yesterday, when prices for all grades declined. 

Both the Eastern and New York markets being easier; we quote Crepe 
and Sbetite eft £$<L and respectively. 

Imports during the week have exceeded deliveries by about 600 tons* 
Stocks to-day stand at 70,442 tons. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents.) 

Office of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

Planting Districts, 
Agricultural College, 
Lawley Road, 18th August, 1921, 

From 

Rudolph D. Anstead, Esq., M.A., 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

Planting Districts, 

To 

The Editor, 

The u Planters* Chronicle.’* 

Subject.— Picking of Coffee foi* Quality. 

SIR,—The letter from “Part Owner” in your last week's issue fully justi¬ 
fies my contention that coffee, to give quality, should be picked ripe, and that 
the coffee from bad and diseased patches should be picked separately and 
not mixed with the bulk. 

2. Some years ago, in 1910 to be exact, a series of very valuable 
articles appeared in your pages on the subject of coffee curing, over the 
fami iar initials E . W. ft,, and anything this correspondent has to say on 
the subject should be listened to with the greatest respect. 

3. E.W. R. quite rightly interprets me as meaning that unremunera* 
live areas of old worn out coffee should be replaced by hybrids in the first 
place, and when this is done the next less remunerative areas, and so on. 
It is true that these hybrids have yet to prove that they will grow and yield 
heavily in poor lauds on a large scale, but I have seen them doing so on a 
small area* E . W . ft., who has no doubt seen the origiaat seed bearers 
of Mr. Jackson’s* must admit that they are on the poorest of poor land. 

4. Nor do I think we need fear the admixture of the hybrid bean 
lowering the quality or price of the estate sample. Judging from the prices 
obtained this year for hybrid coffee, (see my report No. 11), rather the 
reverse may be expected to happen. 

5. I am not prepared to prophesy of course, but the only way to 
answer E. W , ft’s gloomy question with which he ends his letter is to try. 
At least we are no worse off than at present, and these hybrids are more 
promising than even Maragogipe, Robusta, and Co, were at their best. 

Yours faithfully, 

Rudolph, D. Anstead, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting District* 


21, 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF PADDY CUIiTIYATION. 

By c< Planter/' 

There is hardly any necessity^ for emphasizing the great importance 
that ex sts for the efficient cultivation of paddy, and the devising of means 
ready at hand for increasing the yield, as it forms the staple food of 
millions of people throughout the country. The importance of the subject 
was clearly exemplified during 1918*19 when, owing to a deficiency of reason¬ 
able rainfall, there was a partial failure of the paddy crop throughout the 
greater part of India and the neighbouring Crown Colony of Ceylon, and 
thousands of tons of rice had to be imported from Burmah to save the 
people practically from starvation. It did little more; for even with the 
augmented supply, rice was only obtainable at almost famine rates. But 
this failure was due to deficient rainfall, over which no one can have any 
control: and it is well known that when seasons are unpropitious the effects 
of fertilisers are partly nullified. 

Before enquiring into the available means for improving the yield of 
paddy fields, it would be well to notice the practices that obtain with culti¬ 
vators generally. This article refers more particularly to the practices 
prevalent in Coorg and the neighbouring uplands of Mysore, where paddy 
is cultivated side by side with coffee; but they may be taken as typical of 
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other districts; a large part of South Canara for instance, except that tw 
crops are raised in the latter to only one in the former. 

The application of manure precedes the ploughing, except leaf manure, 
which is trampled into the ground after the ploughing has proceeded for some 
time. Women are employed putting out the manure, which consists of 
refuse matter, paddy chaff, ashes, cattle droppiags, etc , and is deposited at 
intervals over the fields, and sometimes lies exposed for months, but the 
ryots do not appear concerned about the loss manure exposed to the weather 
undergoes. Ploughing begins with the early rains in April and May, and is 
a very slow process, having to be done many times with the primitive plough 
most generally in use. This implement, which is shaped like a badly con* 
structed U T” with one arm bent and shod with an iron nail for scratching 
the ground, costs about one rupee to make, the iron nail costing a few annas, 
and the balance going to pay the hire of the cooly who cuts the necessary 
wood in the jungle, and shapes it.; 

Early in May and Jane (May in the Mysore uplands) the nursery beds 
are shown with seed. This seed is not selected, but is a portion of the pre¬ 
vious crop of paddy reserved for seed. The paddy fields in Coorg are 
divided into so many batties each. A batty equals 80 seers or measures, so 
that a batty of paddy land did at one time, in the remote past, yield a batty 
of paddy grain, Now-a days it yields from one-third to three-fourths of a 
batty. One hundred batties of land is equivalent to 33 J acres. The 
quantity of seed sown in a nursery to plant up that area ranges between 2 
and 3 batties, a prodigal waste which is due to the practice of planting out 
bunches of from 5 to 15 seedlings in each spot, 

When the ploughing is completed, the fields are levelled by means of a 
board drawn by bullocks, the fields being completely flooded. The 
transplanting of the paddy seedlings is commenced about July and continued 
into August. All work connected with the fields is finished before September 
in the localities bere dealt with. In South Canara the planting out of the 
seedlings of the first crop is completed earlier, and the labourers are then at 
liberty to come up and work in the coffee estates. Some of them return 
about September to harvest the first crop, and after helping to sow the 
second crop, they return to the estates about November* 

The most obvious means of improving the yield, even with the ordinary 
manuring, is, as the Agricultural Department has advised the cultivators to 
adopt, what is known as the single planting of paddy; that is, instead of 
putting down bunches of plants in each spot 9 inches apart to put down 
single plants at those intervals. Though some of the more enlightened 
cultivators have demonstrated to their own satisfaction on small areas that 
under this Bystem the seedlings tiller freely, produce ears of even siae 
which mature uniformly—in short that it is unquestionably the best method 
of cultivating paddy, yet they are so wedded to old customs that they will 
continue immemorial practices. The objection raised is that single planting 
requires more labour, as the coolies experience difficulty in picking out plants 
singly. This comes of sowing the nurseries too thickly with seed, when 
the seedlings grow up so thin and fctowded that it is difficult to separate 
them. If hi place of sowing a nursery with from 5 to 7 measures 
of seed, which is at present the practice, only 2 measures were sown over 
the same extent of nursery, the plants would grow up with very much thicker 
stem®, there would be less difficulty in picking them out singly, especially 
if they were carried to the fields in basket® instead of being tied up in 
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bundles. As a matter of fact, it was found by Mr. Kolandevalu Udayar, of 
Kalli Kurichi Taluq, South Arcot, that single planting was more economical, 
for whereas in the old method it usually required 16 coolies to transplant 
one cawnie, under the new system it required only 10 coolies, and they did 
it easily; for it is gratifying to note that the new method of planting paddy 
has commended itself to land owners in parts of the Madras Presidency, 
notably in Arcot, 

The above mentioned landowner found that with single planting and 
with unselected seed the yield was nearly doubled. Under the old system 
it was never more than 27 kalamas per acre; under the new it amounted to 
45 kalamas. This Indian farmer tried the new system under the advice of the 
Agricultural Department, but it is to the Credit of Abaranam Pillai of 
Chidambaram in the South of the Madras Presidency that he arrived at it 
by the exertion of his own intelligence. This is how it happened. 
A few seedlings were left over after transplanting a field. These 
he planted one by ooe along a channel. When the crop grew and came to 
maturity, it was observed that there were only 10 or 12 stems in each tuft 
where 6 or 7 seedlings had been planted together, while the single seedlings 
produced as many as 20 shoots a piece* and while the ears of the fir»t men¬ 
tioned plants were of irregular lengths, and irregular maturity, the ears 
produced by the shoots of the single plants were mostly of the same length, 
well filled appearance and even maturity. This induced this intelligent man 
to try single planting the next year on one cent of land, and this produced 
60 lbs. of paddy, equal to 6,000 lbs. per acre. Naturally he extended the 
system to include his whole farm. * 

The next obvious means for improving the yield of paddy, as of aay 
other cultivated plant, is seed selection. The ryot has been reprehensibly 
neglectful in this respect. Evea if he has been aware of the difference in 
the grains, he seems to have been obsessed by the idea that every grain 
would make an equally good plant. It has been demonstrated that unselect¬ 
ed seed taken from single planted paddy tends to increase the crop ; how 
much more would this be the case if the seed were carefully selected ? Thera 
is a praiseworthy practice in Coorg of procuring seed from ouside the Dis¬ 
trict once in 10 or 12 years ; but in this case also the seed is unselected. 

Efficient ploughs have been adopted by intelligent cultivators. Let us 
hope that the day is not far distant when they will come into more general 
use. Their cost deters the poorer ryots from adopting them. 

The great importance of the utilization of the right fertilisers for paddy 
is obvious When efficient manures have been used even with tke non¬ 
selection of seed and the old method of planting out seedlings, the results 
have been very good. How much more so would they if used in combina¬ 
tion with careful seed selection and the approved modern method of planting 
the fields! Where the fields are deficient in nitrogen the most ob\ious 
means of restoring their fertility is to grow leguminous crops, and plough 
them in before patting down the staple crop. This is done to a large ex¬ 
tent in the plains or maidan part of Mysore and parts of the Madras 
Presidency, but is sadly neglected in Coorg and the uplands of Mysore, 
the reason apparently being that the ryots in these parts consider the 
application of green jungle leaves an efficient substitute. The manures 
most generally used are practically purely nitrogenous, with the exception 
of the small quantity of potash contained in the ashes applied. It is 
usual to speak of cattle manure as being a complete general fertiliser, but 
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as the products of its decay are chiefly ammonia and carbonic acid gas, 
and it liberates its mineral constituents very slowly, it may practically be 
classed as a purely nitrogenous manure. There are fields on which the 
paddy runs entirely to straw when cattle manure is applied. In these 
cases the application of phosphates and potash in a free state is called for. 
In one case in Arcot a landowner applied 312 lbs. of bone meal per acre, 
and the resulting crop turned out 6000 lbs. of paddy per acre, while the 
straw was 5 feet high. Caste prejudice operates in most Districts against the 
use of bone meal. In all such cases mineral phosphates might be used. 
As ia the case of fields in Coorg and the uplands of Mysore jungle land is 
attached to them for purposes of supplying timber for buildings, wood for 
fuel and leaves and leaf-mould for fertilising the fields. Nitre beds might 
be made by making composts of jungle top soil, ashes aDd such cattle and 
pig manure as is available. These would make a more efficacious fertilizer 
than those generally utilized.—" Indian Scientific Agriculturist.” 


THE RUBBER GROWERS 1 ASSOCIATION. 

The Secretary, R. G. A. issues the following Circular, dated 15th July, 
1921. 


Publicity Department, 

Dear Sirs,—With reference to the Circular, dated 15th June, appealing 
for subscriptions towards the expenses of the new Publicity Department, 
I have to advise you that, up to the present donations have been voted by 
85 Company Members* and 36 Individual Members, amounting in the 
aggregate to £558-8-0. Some of these donations are subject to the total 
amount of £l,500 being raised apart from the Association’s allocation, or 
to 75% of the Association’s members contributing. 

The Press & Propaganda Committee have selected a suitable candidate 
for the position, and a recommendation will be submitted to the Council at 
their meeting to be held on 25th instant, and the Committee are anxious to 
report that the total sum required has been raised. 

. In these circumstances, I am directed to urge that Members who are 
willing to support the proposals and have not returned the reply form will 
do so without delay. The Committee recognise that the matter will have 
to come formally before Boards of Directors, but if such Board Meetings 
are not likely to be held before the 25th July the Committee will much 
appreciate a provisional notification of the support likely to be forthcoming 
from your Company. 


Yours faithfully, 

Frank G. Smith, 


Secretary. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P t A. S. I. 

Report No. 13. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, attended 
the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. at Bangalore, where he presented 
his Annual Report and brought it up to date and took part in the discussion 
on agricultural matters which was held on Tuesday. He seconded the 
resolution brought forward by Mr, Godfrey about the conservation of 
indigenous manure*, a subject with which he has been associated for same 
years. 

2. On Friday morniug an informal meeting of Coffee planters was 
held, at which the subject of spraying forleat d sease was discussed with 
Mr. Anstead and the Acting Government Mycologist It is proposed to 
carry out a new series of experiments to test the efficacy of weaker concen¬ 
trations of Bordeaux mixture, and different adhesives. Should a weaker 
solution prove as effective as the ordinary standard mixture, the co t per 
acre will be considerably reduced. 

3. The subject of Coffee Hybrids was also discussed at this meeting, 
“Kent’s Arab a” suits some districts, while in others “ Jackson’s Hybrid” 
proves the better. It is quite impossible for us to say which will prove the 
better in any locality, as conditions of soil and climate are so variable, and 
the only thing planters can do is to try both varieties side by side, and find 
out for themselves which is the better under their particular conditions and 
then stick to that. 

4. Mr. Angelos Boucos, the Manager of the Bombay Branch of MM. 
Maurice Rhs & Fils, a firm anxious to develop the Coffee industry iu 
Marseilles and France, was present at the meeting, and discussed with the 
planters present the possibilities of doing business. 

5. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
272 inches of rain were recorded, every day being showery. The first 
round of supplying has been completed, and 1,367 plants put out, Sickle 
weeding has been done on 3 acres, and the secondary shade planting is stil 
in progress. 

At the Tea Experiment Station a little better weather has been experi¬ 
enced, 5*42 laches of rain being recorded during the week. 296 lbs. of green 
leaf were plucked from 8 acres. Supplying is being done, and a new nursery 
has been started opposite Plot 13. The roof of the cooly lines has been 
repa'red, and the smoke exits lowered. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, raid fell each day during 
the week, and 6*46 inches were recorded. Tapping was a good deal inter¬ 
fered with, 50J lbs. of wet sheet and 111 lbs of wet scrap beiag obtained 
from 1,192 trees. Patch canker is prevalent under the wet conditions, and 
18 cases have been treated. In the seed selection plot the young p'ants are 
coming up well, and the pits are being caged for protection. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, monsoon conditions have 
been light, and 1*80 inches of rain were ganged. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts . 

17 -via—21, 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A, S. I. 

Artificial Weather, 

It is usually said that whatever else Scientists may be able to do they 
cannot alter the weather, and apart from a few more or less unsuccessful 
attempts to make raiu fall by firing at clouds, I think the Scientists have 
until recently accepted this limitation to their powers. 

Recently, however, the problem has been attacked from a different 
angle, and the results obtaiaed point to the hope that even the control of 
rain may give way to man’s knowledge, for ever reaching out to grasp the 
stars. 

Our readers may have seen some account in the newspapers of the 
rain making work being done in Alberta. I have been unable to obtain any 
scientific report on this work, but in the u United Empire” the Journal cf 
the Royal Colonial Institute, for July, there is an authoritative statement 
by Sir James D. Connolly, the Agent General for Western Australia, deal¬ 
ing with the subject. He states that the most notable experiments were 
carried out in Australia by Mr. J. C. Balsillie, the former Government 
Wireless Expert, under contract with the Commonwealth Government, 
Mr. Balsillie explains the scientific basis of his experiments as follows:— 
11 The device, as improved and worked to-day is very simple, and compara¬ 
tively inexpensive. It is based on the discovery that atmospheric electri¬ 
city resists rainfall, and that the diminution or cancellation by artificial 
means of the potential gradients that is to say the atmospheric charge, 
existing in fair or clear weather between elevated zones of cloud as high as 
7 miles above the earth’s surface and the ground, results in the disturbance 
of the stability of previously existing conditions, so that clouds are formed 
in the affected zone, and rainfall is produced. It the potential gradient 
between clouds or parts of them and the ground be diminished or cancelled 
by artificial means, rain is procured or stimulated according to the prevailing 
conditions. For the purpose of the experiment, two or three box kites 
attached to a thousand feet of galvanised flexible wire were sent up to an 
altitude of some 4.000 to 6.000 feet. On each kite was mounted a special 
type of terminal which ensured close contact with the atmosphere. This 
terminal was connected electrically to the kite wire, the lower end of which 
was associated with a special type of winch which was grounded. Mr, 
Balsillie says that on every occasion, when the kites have reached the requi¬ 
site altitude, and when the wind has maintained the kite aloft for more 
than six hoars, either cloud formation has been effected or rainfall has 
actually been procured. This has occurred on a number of occasions when 
the kites have been up in a clear sky, with an entire absence of any sign of 
approaching rain. Sir J. Connolly wonders if many realise the effect which 
the success, or even partial success of an experiment of this kind will have 
on the future of the Empire. It disposes at once of the desert interior of 
Australia. Almost every acre of Western Australia is capable of producing 
any food stuff if it had a sufficient or regular rainfall which would enable 
the State to take for the next fifty years all the excess population of Great 
Britain The same remark applies to vast dry tracts in South Africa and 
India, and other parts of the British Empire. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts . 

16 —viii—21 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics, 

July, 1921. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


IMPORTS. 


From 


June. 


Six Months ended June. 


1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

r- . 

1921. 

1920. 

1913 

Straits Settlements 
and F. M. S. ... 

2,712 

5,292 

1,718 

29,841 

26,650 

11,759 

Ceylon and British 
India 

902 

1,921 

393 

10,873 

12,711 

3,153 

Dutch East Indies, 

&Ca ... 

2,160 

1,737 

105 

9,359 

5,616 

621 

Brazil and Peru ... 

104 

976 

943 

1,108 

4,921 

11,229 

Other Countries ... 

11 

277 

1,607 

485 

1,706 

9,725 

Total Tons ... 

5,889 

10,203 

4,766 

51,666 

51,604 

36,487 


EXPORTS. 


To 


June. 


Six months ended June. 

United States of 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

America 

484 

2,243 

1,354 

4,222 

22,281 

7,904 

Canada ... 

17 

658 

71 

35 

2,410 

259 

France 

187 

1,269 . 

420 

1,674 

7,992 

2,409 

Belgium ... 

182 

231 

158 

481 

1,586 

991 

Italy 

49 

164 

15 

436 

1,923 

119 

Spain 

Germany, Austria, 

5 

20 

8 

61 

101 

36 

Hungary ... 

579 

487 

948 

3,644 

2,288 

5,686 

Russia 

Sweden, Norway 

1 

4 

518 

1 

26 

3,539 

and Denmark ... 
Other Countries in 

5! 

185 

85 

514 

644 

386 

Europe ... 

Other Extra Euro* 

264 

272 

89 

803 

457 

673 

pean Countries,.. 

6 

128 

64 

40 

546 

390 

Total Tons <** 

1,825 

5,66! 

3,730 

11,911 

40,254 

22,392 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of June. 

Deli* Stocks 30th June. 

Landed vered ~-' "- 

for June, for June. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


London 

f Plantation 

1 

5,549 

6,544 

69,011 

21,949 24,806 


lOther Grades... 

... 

... 

397 

568 588 

i 

[Plantation ... 

1,196+ 

6!4t 

7,547+ 

976+ 3,500+ 

Liverpool... i 

Para & Peruvian 

230 

185 

1,050 

1,130 1,644 


lOther Grades,, 


... 

460 

447 428 

Totals London & Liverpool... 

6,975 

7,343 

78,465 

25,070 30,966 


f Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses, 


Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A., as per Returns of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


April. Four Months ended April. 



1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

IU PORTS 

... 11,646 

28,406 27,574 

46,181 

126,736 

81,675 

EXPORTS 

... 759 

377* 

193 

1,879 

942 

594 



Receipts 

at Para. 





May. 


Jan,/May (5 months). 


1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919 

Rubber 

... 1,005 

1*780 

1,450 

7,077 

11,900 

12,515 

Cancho 

... 595 

730 

990 

2,080 

3,580 

3,780 

Total.., 1,600 

2,510 

2,440 

9,157 

15,480 

16,295 
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TEA CULTIVATION. 

Should manure be more extensively used on Ceylon tea estates at the 
preseut time and, if so, to what extent? 

This is the question which is agitating the minds of Colombo Agents, 
V. A.’s and Estate Superintendents alike at the present moment, and, so far 
as a Times of Ceylon representative was able to gather as a result of in¬ 
quiries made yesterday, the general opinion appears to be that it is highly 
desirable that a moderate programme of manuring should be adopted. In 
tact the use of basic slag and of fertilisers is being once again slowly resorted 
£o by Ceylon tea estates, 

The position is this. Mr. T. Petcb, the Government Botanist and 
Mycologist, most emphatically declares that the present serious outbreak of 
Red Rust in Ceylon is very largely due to the reduction of manuring which 
occurred during the war. Speaking at a meeting of the Sabaragamuwa P. A. 
a few weeks ago, Mr, Petch said that, as a result of extensive investigations, 
it has been decided that Red Rust is a disease which is only serious on weak 
bushes. 

Continuing, Mr. Petch said 1 ‘‘Some of the factors which favour an 
attack of Red Rust may be looked upon as local factors, /.<?., factors which 
can only influence a comparatively small area—for example, lack of drainage. 
In the present occurrence the disease is widely spread, and, if the controll¬ 
ing factor is the same throughout, we must look for a more general one. 
That, I think, is to be found in the reduction of manuring which occurred 
during the war. In the report for 1919 I intimated that the shortage of 
manures was beginning to show its effect by the prevalence of Red Rust, 
and that, I believe, is now the case. Whether the bashes have been further 
weakened by overplucking during the same period I leave to you, The 
general treatment of fields attacked by Red Rust must be increased manur 
ing, I would add increased cultivation, if necessary, but I am given to under 
stand that cultivation has been carried on rather with an idea that it would 
Compensate for manuring. 

lt In India, it is recommended that fields affected wLh Red Rust should 
be manured immediately after pruning with a mixture of 1 cwt. ammonium 
sulphate, 1 cwt. superphosphate, and i cwt. of potassium nitrate for light 
soils, or with 1 cwt. basic slag and 1 cwt. potassium nitrate for heavy soils,” 

Mr. Petch called attention to the recommendation of potash in either 
case, and declared that mycologists are agreed that manuring with potash 
diminishes susceptibiffty to disease. In the case of tea there was no doubt 
that it favoured the development of wood and, although the crop is a leaf 
crop, one cannot have leaf without a frame work to produce it. 

But there are, in Colombo, not a few buyers who look very serious when 
there is talk of a resumption of manuring. They argue —and there appear^ 
to be some jutification Cor their statemenMhat increased manuring means 
a coarser leaf. If manuring is again extensively resorted to, they declare, 
quality is bound to suffer and prices will fall. 

In this connection the views of a prominent Up-Country tea planter 
are of particular interest. u I quite agree” he informed a Times of Ceylon 
represeatatr'3 yesterday* that heavy mauuriag is bound to result 
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io heavy growth and consequent coarseness of leaf. However, we 
have learned a lesson as a result of past experience, and I do not 
imagine that any Company will be sufficiently foolish to revert to the heavy 
manuring methods which were once so popular. No one, I should imagine, 
is likely to put io 750 lbs. of manure at a time. What I am doing is to put 
in basic slag immediately after pruning. Eight or Dine months later I put in, 
say, 250 lbs. of some suitable manure, and, eight or nine months afterwards, 
another 250 lbs. of manure. In this way the growth of the plant is constantly 
stimulated, yet not unduly forced.” 

He added that quite a lot of fertilisers appear to be going up-country 
at present, and that tea planters generally seem to be resuming manuring. 
Most of them are putting in basic slag at present. 

A leading Colombo estate agent, interviewed on the subject, expressed 
the opinion that a careful policy of manuring rather improved the quality of 
the tea. He pointed out that fertilisers are a little cheaper to-day than they 
were a few months ago, and that it is imperative that the bdshes should be 
sufficiently strengthened to enable them to resist the attacks of Red Rust 
and other diseases.—Times of Ceylon.”) 


DAILY y ALTERNATE DAY TAPPING. 

Ey J, S. Ferguson. 

(The Indian Rubber Journal) 

The respective merits of daily and alternate daily tapping have long been 
discussed, and to many the absence of concrete facts and figures makes the 
ultimate issue still obscure. 

Daily tapping, only a few years ago. was practically universally employed, 
the exceptions to this being only a few of the estates situated iu the coastal 
districts of Selangor. 

Of late, however, much larger proportion of estates in the F. M. S. have 
veered round to alternate day tapping, and to-day this system of excision is 
undoubtedly fast coming into vogue. 

Matters have, of course, been accentuated in this respect by abnormal 
circumstances arising out of the present world-wide financial depression, and 
the change has in part been forced upon us by the necessity which thus 
arose for evolving a more economical method of collection, at a lower pro¬ 
duction cost; the change has also been brought about iu part by the necessity 
for curtailment of rubber production. 

Iu this latter respect the modification has been very largely effected by 
adoption of alternate in place of daily tapping, without extending the length 
of the tapping cut, and to-day the single quarter cut, alternate day tapping 
(S.Q.A. D.) System is very much toihe fore. 


Whether this system will find favour as a permanency when we again 
arrive at normal times, I cannot say ; it has undoubtedly its advanta go 
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and is conservative, allowing as it does 10-12 years for renewal of bark 
without going higher up the tree than 24 in. from the ground. 

What we have to aim at, apart from the question of supply and demand 
of the product, is a system of excision which will give the greatest return of 
rubber from the tree without impaiiing its \itality. 

In this respect one must first of all assess the commercial “ life** of the 
rubber tree ; it is folly, in my opinion, to imagine a rubber tree is going to 
live for ever ; the construction and formation of the tree is not such as will 
allow of a long life. It is built up of soft wood which will not withstand tro¬ 
pical conditions for an indefinite period, as is evidenced by the oldest trees 
in the country. I cite those until recently growing in the townships of Batu 
Gajah and Kuala Kangsar, Perak, as also the trees otiginally planted on 
Kamuning Estate, Snngei Siput. 

These old trees attained the age of something like 35 years, but to-day 
very few of these trees are alive, dry rot and root diseases having claimed 
the majority; the remaining few have long ceased to produce. 

For commercial purposes one must, therefore, decide upon the period 
of “ life” or usefulness of the tree for the purposes of rubber production, 
and in the light of present-day knowledge -I do not consider that this can 
with safety be put at more than 35 years. ' 

If the foregoiug statement of ‘‘life’’ is even approximately correct, our 
business as rubber producers (apart from supply and demand) is to evolve a 
system of excision which will produce the maximum amount of rubber from 
the tree during its 30 years of productivity ; that also at the lowest possible 
cost compatible with efficiency. Maximum crops will not be forthcoming 
unless the system of tapping in vogue allows for a full period for bark re¬ 
newal, thus maintaining the vitality of the tree, enabling some to withstand 
attack by pests and diseases and premature deterioration through debility 
caused from over-tapping. 

Having observed carefully the relative results and effect upon the tree 
of both daily and alternate day tapping, I personally have no doubt at all 
as to which of the two systems of tapping is most exacting upon the general 
health and vitality of the tree. 

The frequency of excision has a very much more injurious effect upon 
the tree than has the actual extent of removal of bark, and to maintain the 
tree at its maximum vitality we must aim at the minimum amount of exci¬ 
sion or woundiag of the tissue ; for, after all, tapping, no matter how per¬ 
fect, is wounding, and the frequency of same is the determining factor of the 
severity of the relative systems, so far as the actual welfare of the tree is 
concerned. 

As proof of this statement, one has but to ‘‘rest" an area of rubber; the 
result of this, when the trees are again opened for tapping, is an immediate 
abnormal wound response. Yields remain high for a time, but gradually 
come down as the tapping is continued and the effect of the “rest" wears off. 
The same applies to daily versus alternate day tapping; the wound response 
is very much less from the former than from the latter, given equal length 
of cuts; i.e.y the collection per tapper is very much greater from alternate than 
rora daily tapping; this again is due to the less injurious effect of the 
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modified extent of excision. Further proof of thh is aFo evidenced from a 
comparison of areas of rubber growing under approximately similar condi¬ 
tions of cultivation and soil; it Is my experience that areas tapped daily are 
in a much less healthy state generally; there is a larger proportion of trees 
affected by Brown Bast, and corrugation of the renewing surface is very 
much more frequent and pronounced than upon similar areas tapped only 
alternate daily. 

Actual renewal of bark I put in the ratio of 6 to 8; i.e , six years* 
renewal with alternate day tapping is equal, usually much better, than is 
eight years’ renewal with daily tapping, 

Consumption of bark is slightly heavier with alternate day tapping 
upon a half circumference cut than is daily tapping upon only a quarter 
section; moreover, it is moie difficult to confine the tappers to \ in per 
month with alternate than it is to get them to work to 1] in. per month 
with daily tapping ; the ratio here migUt be put at one-third as to a quarter; 
i.e., as regards actual consumption one-quarter cut daily is equal to one- 
third cut tapped alternate daily. 

So far as the effects of the relative systems upon the tree are con¬ 
cerned, I have no doubt at all that alternate day excision is very much less 
injurious than is daily tapping, and if one is to regard the rubber tree as a 
permanent investment for the period of its commercial 41 life,” I consider it 
essential to practise alternate day tapping from the inception of operations; 
the more rubber one sees, the more convincing, to my mind, is the above 
statement. 

During the past few years I have had an opportunity of inspecting 
estates in every part of the Malay Peninsula, and while I claim no monopoly 
in my \iews, I consider that it is the person who has an opportunity of see¬ 
ing large areas of rubber, tapped under varying systems, who is best fitted 
to judge as to the relative merits of same. 

" * I Jbave seen and examined very carefully the extent of spread of Brown 
Bast upon estates' very approximately similar growing conditions with trees 
of equal age ; on the one the extent of affection is as high as 25 per cent, to 
50 per cent, ; while upon others, for no apparent reason other than alternate 
in place of daily tapping, the extent of spread is not more than 5 per cent., 
and that in rubber of over 10 years of age, 

Yields,—T he crux of the whole question is, of course, the relative 
yields from thq respective systems; past experiments over a period of three 
years go to show that the maximum return of rubber from a single quarter 
cut, tapped alternate in place of daily excision, is only 75 per cent, of that 
sf the latter system. I have other records, taken over a period of three 
years, which only show 63 per cent, of the crop obtained from similar 
areas tapped daily. 

Again, from similar areas tapped alternate daily upon a half section of 
the tree, results were 100 as compared with only 66 per cent, obtained from 
the sirgle quarter cut, tapped d?ily. 

From the foregoing I consider we can safely assume that alternate day 
tapping upon a quarter sect ion will not compare, as regards yields, with 
daily tapping upon the same length* of cut; we can also assume that a 
quarter section is not the most economical for alternate day tapp ing, and 
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that a higher yield will be forthcoming from an extended cut, as is also 
proved by the above experiments. 

The question is whether the tree will endure continuous tapping upon 
a longer section. I have not the least doubt about tbi<=, and, in fact, I 
consider that alternate day tapping upon a half section is very much less 
exacting than is daily tapping on a quarter section, 

I base this opinion upon what I have seen as to the relative effects 
upon the trees from the two systems. I am further of opinion that alternate 
day tapping upon a half section of the tree will produce a greater ^ amount 
of rubber per tree and per acre during the period of its commercial‘'life” of 
35 years than will daily tapp ng upon a quarter section, and that incident¬ 
ally at a much lower cost. 

Labour .~The saving in labour alone is, of course, a very big item, 
and this is particularly so upon billy or even undulating estates where tap¬ 
ping tasks have to be rated lower; with the one system the estate obtains a 
maximum return of rubber from the hands employed, whereas from the 
other you do not. 

The collection of rubber is very much greater from alternate than dai'y 
tapping (anything up to 50 per cent, more), and with Chinese contract labour 
employed at high rates, this is a very great saving and cannot be overlooked, 
especially at the moment, when the margin of profit has practically dis¬ 
appeared. 

Tapping Systems .— 1 The single cut on a quarter section of the tree 
was looked upon as the recognised system of excision for daily tapping; as 
a means of restriction, however, a number of estates of late have further 
modified this system to a single quarter alternate daily (S. Q. A. D) 
system. The opinion in many quarters is that the majority of such estates 
will come to regard the present system of restricted tapping as their perma¬ 
nent system, and will not again revert to daily tapping. 

The question of labour will come into play here, and may prove the 
governing factor. Should, however, a large number of estates again attempt 
to rush into daily tapping, when conditions and prices for the commodity 
again improve, the immediate effect will be another great competitive 
scramble for labour, attended by au increase in rates of pay, which would 
be deplorable. 

As I have, however, before stated, the single quarter, tapped only alter¬ 
nate daily, will not give the maximum output per acre, and if full crops are 
again required, the alternative to reversion to daily tapping will be extending 
the length of the cut, and this is the course which I would personally favour. 

Another suggested alternative, which has its advantages is daily tapping 
on a quarter section, ia conjunction with u rotational resting” of one quarter 
of the bearing area for a period of four months every year, tapping only 75 
per cent, of the bearing area at any one time; each section thus being 
under a period of rest” during the wintering season every four years- 

The system is, of course, lighter than continuous daily tapping, but I 
have not yet seen comparative yields from same, and doubt whether the 
“ rest” will compensate for 25 per cent, of the bearing area being out of 
commission. More labour will, of course, be requested thfn would be with 
alternate day tapping, and the collection of rubber per tapper per day will 
be less, which will mean higher tapping costs. 
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As a permanent system for alternate day tapping, the V” or tf half 
spiral’* cut is at present most popular; the former mostly in the fcoastal dis¬ 
tricts of Selangor, and the latter in the Negri Sembilan and in parts of 
Johore, 

The **V M cut has given very fine results both as regards yields and 
bark renewal, and so far as actual crop is concerned I do not consider there 
is anything much in the merits of either system. 

An objection to the “ V” is that the tappers almost invariably “ puli ’* 
their knives at the apex of the “ V ” incision, with the result that consump¬ 
tion of bark at this point is heavier than at the starting point at either wing 
of the ** V ” while another objection to the system is that wounding is often 
thus caused at the channel. 

The half spiral cut becomes unwieldy as the trees increase in size, and 
for this reason is not generally adopted for longer than excision of the virgin 
basal bark. The angle of the half spiral cut is too acute for economical banc 
consumption and there is a wastage at the base; another objection is that 
the latex has a long way to flow to get to the channel, which fact increases 
the percentage of lower grades. The half spiral cut is, moreover, awkward 
and very difficult for the tapper to tap one continuous cut without changing 
his position at least three times during the operation. 

It has been my endeavour, during the past two years, to evolve 
to receive a change of system which would overcome and eliminate these 
foregoing objections without detriment to yields* and I believe I have been 
successful in doing so by the adoption of a “semi-crescent ” cut (S.CA.D.) 
system. With this system of tapping the angle of the cut is less acute, and 
in consequence more cuts per inch are obtained from the bark excised (the 
steeper the angle of the cut the less cuts par vertical inch of bark excised). 

This system of tapping is very much favoured by the tappers, once 
they get into the way of it, and the operation is easier and very much 
more rapid. Excision consists of a downward and then upward move¬ 
ment, passiog right over the channel, without changing the position of 
the tapper. The flow of latex is equal from both sides, and the objec¬ 
tion to the half spiral cut are thereby removed, as is also the excessive 
bark consumption and wounding at the apex of the cut. 

I am strongly of opinion that this system of tapping, if followed from 
the inception of operations, will give excellent all-rouud results, and I have 
therefore no hesitation in recommending same. 

The following table is my standard for opening trees!— 

Height from Base of Tree. 
First Half, 
ins. 

20 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 

Total bark consumption ... 210 

Less 2 ins, for cup and spout ... 12 

Net bark consumption 198 


Second Half, 
ins. 

26 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

216 

12 

204 


Tapping. Bark. 


First Cycle 

... Virgin 


i|i 

Second Cycle 

... 1st Renewal 

• «* 

Third „ 

... 2nd 

do 

• •• 

Fourth ,, 

... 3rd 

do 

«*• 

Fifth 

... 4th 

do 


Sixth „ 

5th 

do 
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Allowing as much as 1 in. of bark per month, we get from the above 33J 
years 1 continuous tapping; or if we aim at a more conservative consumption 
of i in. of bark per month, we obtaiQ no less than 44 years’ tapping without 
having to call upon the tree for more than five renewals of bark. 

The commercial “life” of the tree, as originally set out, could therefore 
be obtained with only six cycles of tapping, even with consumption at 1 in. 
per month, or from four cycles of renewal with a consumption of | in. per 
month, which is the standard to be aimed at for alternate day tapping; if 
this is obtained there would never be any question as to the sufficiency of 
mature bark 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


{The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinion of its 
Correspondents.) 


The Editor, 

The “Planters’ Chronicle,” 
Coimbatore. 

Shipping, 


Cochin, 30th August, 1921. 


Dear Sir,—Our attention has been drawn to a resolution proposed by 
Mr. J. B. Cook, and seconded by Mr- A. C. Morrell at the U.P.A.S.I. meet¬ 
ing in connection with a shortage of tonnage on the West Coast which Mr. 
Cook added was not likely to improve in the near future. Both these 
gentlemen ship their cargo through this port, to the best of our knowledge, 
and we must, therefore, ask for space to contradict the statement which 
must, we think, have been made without adequate enquiry. 

Cochin has been as well supplied with tonnage this year as has ever 
been usual in the past during the monsoon months. In the past it has not 
been customary to load steamers here during the months of June and July, 
but this year the s.s. “Clan Macvicar” was here during the first half of 
June. A lapse of six weeks only occurred, during the monsoon months, and 
the s.s. “Newby Hall” arrived on the 3rd August, and lifted all Estate 
cargo that was offering. 

As regards the future, we are afraid Mr. Cook has been particularly 
badly informed as we think the following fixtures, all with ample space, 
will prove;'-" 

S.S. “City of Rangoon’ 1 due 15th September 

„ “Clan Kenneth” „ 23rd „ 

,, “Clan Mackinnon” „ 1st half October, 

„ “Clan Urquhart” „ 2nd „ „ 

We are, Dear Sir, 

Youri faithfully, 

Per pro Peirce, Leslie & Co., Ltd., 

Agents, Clan Line* 


Per pro AspinwaU & Co., Ltd,, 
Manager, 

Agents* Elierman Lines, Ltd* 
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The Executive Committee. 

Dear Sir,—I shall be much obliged if you will let me know through 
the medium of the Chronicle, the method by which the voting for the 
Executive Committee was carried out at the Annual General Meet ng, held 
at Bangalore the other day. 

We were handed a slip giving 2 lines marked 1 and 2 each for Tea 
Rubber and Coffee, and personally, and I know others had the same idea, 
I took those numbers to be 1 for the Executive Member, and 2 for the 
Member-m-Waiting. In view, however'of the result of^ the voting I know 
now that this idea was wrong, and I shall be glad if you will kindly 
enlighten me as to how the votes were actually counted. 

Yours truly, 
Delegate. 

[Note by Ed . P. C.—We are informed by the Secretary, U.P.A.SJ,, 
that the numbers 1 and 2 did not represent the Executive member and 
member-iu-waiting, respectively. They merely indicated that two gentlemen 
were to be voted for. The elec Lion was decided on the grand total of votes 
received by each individual, whether on the line marked 1 or the line 
marked 2]. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES, 

The labour Depart met:*. 

Vv r e are asked to call the attention of subsc ibers who^ use the Mysore 
Division of the Labour Department to the change of address of the 
Office of that division. The O uce is situated near the Exhibition Hall, 
Mysore, and the Superintendent would be glad if Maistries going to Mysore 
Her** inforrr *d of the fret. 

The Rubber PKiucers 1 Goi*fiat*atiori, Limited. 

The Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. sends us the following note:— 

“ In the u Chronicle ” Issue if the 30th July last the particulars of fhe 
proposed Rubber Producers’ Corporation were given iu detail, and Pro¬ 
visional assents on the part of Local Companies were asked for. 

“Up to the present the Secretary, Local Branch, R. G. A., Coimbatore 
has not received a single reply from any Rupee (? Rubber) Company.’* 

The Rubber Growers* Association in London have now cabled as 
follows:— 

“Rubber Producef^ Corporation notifying Producers for¬ 
ward ASSENTS BEFORE TWENTY*FOURTH SEPTEMBER STOP 

Telegraph to us total acreage support at that date.** 

It is requested that all Local Companie’' anil communicate with “the 
Secrr ary, Coimba;ore as &* to as possible, -toting if their Companies a/e 
prepared to assent to the scheme or not.** 
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The Little Sisters of the Poor. 

At the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A, S. I. a list was sent round, and 
several delegates promised donations to this very deserving charity* One 
delegate paid his donation, bui the list has unfortuna ely been mislaid, and 
the remaining promised subscriptions have not been collected. The Editor 
appeals to all delegates +o send him the amounts promised, which will be 
duly acknowledged and forwarded to the proper quarter. 

Altet native Crops. 

In view ®f the discussion at the Annual Meeting on this question we 
may refer our readers to an interesting volume on Indian jute and silk 
which nas just been published by Mr. John Murray (price 5s.) in the series 
of Reports of the Indian Trade Enquiry conducted at the Imperial Institute 
uwto the auspices of the Committee for India of the Institute. 

The first part of the volume deals with the results of an enquiry into 
the possibility of the increased commercial utilisation of jute and allied 
Indian fibres, and contains three appendices comprising respectively, statis¬ 
tical tables, summary of evidence of witnesses, and a copy of a Report of 
the Committee of the Indian Jute Mills Association on the subject of trade 
after the w**r. India, at present, has a monopoly in the production of jute, 
and the recommendations of the Imperial Institute Committee refer chiefly 
to the question of keeping the trade in the fibre and its utilisation within the 
Empire and of improving the quality and yield. 

'The portion of the volume devoted to silk consists of two parts: (1) a 
report on the question of the prospects of an increased utilisation of Indian 
silk within the Empire, and (2) a detailed statement prepared at the Imperiil 
Institute on the silk trade of the world. The production of raw silk in India 
at present is insufficient to meet local needs, and large quantities of both 
raw silk and silk yarn are imported for use in the Indian mills. The opinion 
ifc expressed, however, that the enhanced value of Indian silk which would 
result from a radical improvement in its quality, and standard of reeling 
should render it possible for the Indian product to compete successfully with 
Japanese and Chinese silks. The types of silk, both cultivated and wild, 
which are most likely to find a market in the United Kingdom are indicated. 

Utilisation of Waste Timber and Cotton Stalks, 

An enormous amount of wood is wasted in the process of converting the 
felled tree r*to merchantable timber. I* has been estimated that, in the 
United States alone, the quantity of wood waste produced annually in the 
s*aw mills amounts to 4,000 million cubic feet. Much of the wood at present 
wasted oouldbe -utilised for such purposes as the manufacture of paper pulp, 
and the production of larpemine, acetic acid* and other products. The 
question has recently received consideration in New Zealand, and it has 
been suggested that the waste, in some instances, might be used for paper¬ 
making in place of imported wood-pulp* In order to ascertain the suitability 
of certain New Zealand timber for this purpose, an investigation has been 
coaductedat the Imperial Institute, the results of which are recorded 
in the current number of its quarterly Bulletin . It was found that 
the timbers examined could all be used for the manufacture of paper 
pulp, but whether such an industry would be profitable in New Zealand 
would depend on purely economic* factors, such as the quantity of waste 
wood available, its cost at the pulp-mill, and the price of fuel and chemicals, 
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Another article in the same Bulletin deals with the problem of the 
commercial utilisation in cotton growing countries of the vast quantities o£ 
cotton stalks which are produced each year and have to be removed from 
the fields after the cotton crop has been gathered. Investigation at the 
Imperial Institute has shown that the stalks form a promising material for 
paper*making, and that they might also be used for obtaining acetic acid* 
tar and charcoal by a process of dry distillation. 

The Rubber Market. 

The India Rubber Journal's correspondent ‘'Macson” writes under 
date, 11th August, 1921 

Some interesting new features are unfolding themselves in our market. 

The healthier tone continues to manifest itself, and confidence is 
gradually taking the place of apathy. 

Were it possible to sell and meet the enquiry for next year positions to 
American and Continental consumers, that confidence in the future would 
register itself in a very practicable way by a smart price advance. The 
violent fluctuations in the exchange, however, make such forward business 
quite impossible, by adding a far too serious risk to that incurred in the 
ordinary way. Our market has already shown its appreciation of this diffi¬ 
culty by the weakness of quotations for forward positions. 

We have seen large London stocks carried by being made a basis for 
any requirements or speculation ia futures. The very large and natural 
outlet of this forward business is closed to our market, and this feature is 
quite a serious oner It will tend to keep stocks in London unsold till the 
period of delivery is short enough to avoid the exchange difficulty. 

The London stocks have increased this week. 

American improved trade conditions is reflected by the large business 
done in c» L f. New York, and by the Good-year August call for rubber being 
larger than last month. 

Continental enquiry has helped to advance the price of smoked sheets, 
but crepe has felt the pinch of the weak point in futures, it being more the 
grade nominated in forward contracts. 

Gey I on Tea. 

Exports of Ceylon Tea by raff to S. India via Talaimannar show a dis¬ 
tinct failing off. According to the “Ceylon Chamber of Commerce,’* Weekly 
Price Current the following are the figures for August 


Tirur 

... 

lbs. 

1,950 

Trichinopoly 

lbs. 

*(i 183 

Ayyampet 


1,618 

Dhanushkodi 

... 95 

Trichur 

*•* 

855 

Adirampatnam 

... 90 

Cannanore 

... 

700 

Madras 

... 80 

Madura 

... 

462 

Mangalore 

... 77 

Ramnad 

a grand total of 6,508 lbs. 

398 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P, A. 8. I. 

Report No. 14. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, returned to 
Head-quarters on Saturday, 3rd September. After leaving Bangalore, Mr. 
Anstead paid a visit of inspection to a Coffee Estate near Ooty, and then 
went to Coonoor, where he inspected the Fruit Farm and picked out a possible 
site for the Planting Mycological Station in Sims Park. On his way back 

to Coimbatore he inspected the small Coffee Experiment Station at Benhope. 

* 

2. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
a dry hot week was experienced, the rainfall being only 1*01 inches. Plant¬ 
ing of secondary shade has now been completed, a total of 3756 Erythrina 
Uthosperma stakes having been put out. permanent shade plants have 
been put out in the Hybrid plots. Sickle weeding has been done over 4i 
acres, and the green manure plots have been weeded. 

At the Tea ExperimentlStation, light showers fell each afternoon, and 
a total of 3 57 inches was registered. This weather has improved the yield 
and 384 lbs. of leaf were plucked from 979 acres. A new nursery has been 
made. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Moopfy, bright fine weather ha s 
been experienced, and only 0*78 inches was recorded. Damage done by the 
recent floods is being repaired, drains cleaned, and dead wood brought iu 
removed. Tapping was done^daily, and a yield of 64 lbs. of wet rubber and 
13 $ lbs, wet scrap obtained. Some of the trees which had lost their leaves 
dup to an attack of Phytophthcra M&adtj are beginning to put out pew 
foliage. Seedlings in the seed selection plot are coming up well. 

£t tfta Rubber Experiment Station, Temnalai, only 0^3 inches of rain 
was recorded. The trees in Plots i to 9 were marked for tapping* guide 
lines being painted to avoid any cuts which will isolate bark and tend to 
induce Brown Bast. The roller has been received and fitted up, 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts . 

7—ix—21 
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U. P. ft. 8,1. General Committee. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore* on 
Monday, 22nd August, 1321, commencing at 10 30 a.m» 

Present— Mr. C. R. T. Congreve ... (Chairman) 

Mr. J. A. Richardson (Planting Member) 
and.the following representatives of District Associations:— 

Anamallais ... Messrs. J Hatton Robinson and E» W. 

Simcock 

Bababudins ... Messrs. S. H. Dennis and N* G. B« Kirwan 

C, Travancore ... Messrs. A. R. St. George and H* C. Westaway 

Coorg ... Messrs. W* Eger ton and F*. Macrae 

Kanan Devan ... Messrs. H. L. Pinches and J.„S» Hawkins 

Mundakayam ... Mr. J. R, Vincent 

Nilgiris ... Messrs, A. S, Dandispn and A,'K Weld 

Downing 

Nilglri-Wynaad ... Messrs. J* Aird and R Fowke 

North Mysore ... Messrs, C* H. Godfrey and E. L. Poyser 

Shevaroys ... Messrs. V* L. Travers Drapes and C. D. Ryle 

South Mysore ... Lt.-Col. W. L, Crawford and Mr. C. Lake 

S, Travancore ... Messrs, J. B, Cook and J. Mackie 

West Coast ... Mr. A. C* Morrell 

Wynaad ... Messrs. C. E, Abbott and S. H. Powell 

Also Messrs. E, Vincent and C, H. Brock (Acting Secretary). 

Read notice calling the meeting. 

The proceedings of the last meeting of the General Committee, held on 
6th December, 1920, were taken as read and confirmed. 

Election of Members. —The following Firms were unanimously 
elected Members of the Association under Article 3 (c): — 

The Anupura Coffee Works Co., Ltd , Coimbatore, 

Bayly & Brock, Ltd., Donningtpn, Nogins. 

The Madura Co., Ltd,, Cochin. 

The United Coffee Supply Co„ Ltd., Coimbatore. 

^Annual Meeting—T he programme of the order of {business was 
approved, and the Agenda paper revised. 

Subscription. —It was proposed from the Chair and carried unani¬ 
mously that the extra two annas per aqre subscription be re-voted for the 
current financial year, and the Secretary was instructed to call up this sub¬ 
scription in the current quarter. 

Budget.— The Bqdget for 1921-22, as*finally amended by the Executive 
Com mittee was passed. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act.— Mr, Richardson read a memoran¬ 
dum from the Government of India proposing legislation for Workmen’s 
Compensation. A Committee consisting of Messrs. Mackie, Pinches* 
Richardson and Sir Fairless Barber were appointed to examine the recom- 
menda^ons and proposals, and to instruct the Planting Member as to the 
reply to be forwarded to Government. 

The meeting terminated at 11*45 a, m, 

(Signed) C. R. T. CONGREVE, (Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Chairman. Ag. Secretary. 

* 

U. P. A. S. I. GENERAL GOMMITTEE, 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, 
on Thursday, 25th August, 1921, at 3 p, m. 

PRESENT.— Mr. H, L. Pinches ... ... (Chairman) 

Mr. J. A. Richardson ... ... (Planting Member) 

and the following representatives of District Associations:— 

Anamallais ... Messrs. J. Hatton Robinson and E. W. Simcock* 
Bababudins e .. Messrs. S. H* Dennis and N. G. B. Kirwan. 

C. Travancore ... Messrs. A. R. St. George and H* C. Westaway* 

Kanan Devans ... Mr, J. S. Hawkms. 

Mundakayam ... Mr, J. R. Vincent* 

Nilgiris ... Messrs. A. S. Dandison and A. K. Weld Downing, 

Nilgiri-Wynaad ... Messrs. J. Aird and R. Fowke. 

North Mysore ... Lt. Col. W* L. Crawford and Mr. C. Lake. 

Shevaroys ... Messrs* V. L. Travers Drapes and C. D. Ryle. 

South Mysore Lt* Col. W. L. Crawford and Mr. C. Lake. 

S. Travancore Messrs. J* B. Codk and J. Mackie, 

West Coast ... Mr. A, C, Morrell. 

Wynaad ... Messrs. C. E. Abbott and S. H, Powell. 

Also Mr* C» H, Brock—Acting Secretary* 

Read notice calling the Meeting. 

The Proceedings of the last meeting of the General Committee, held 
on 22nd August, 1921, were read and confirmed, 

Election of Executive Committee —The election, by ballot, of the 
members of the Executive Committee was then proceeded with, and the 
Chairman declared that the result of the ballot was 

Members. Members-in-waiting. 

Tea **. J. Hatton Robinson ... A. S, Dandison, 

Rubber J. R, Vincent A. C. Morrell, 

Coifee <»» Lt. Col. Crawford, d, s. o. »** C* Lake. 
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0, P. A. S. I. Rules,— Tha following alterations in U. P. A, S, I. Rules 
Nos. I and IX, which were resolved on at the Annual General Meeting, were 
adopted 

ta) That in Rule I of the U. P. A. S, I., for the words “l5tb March” 
read “first day of January.” 

(b) That the Rule IX of the U. P. A. S. I., for the words “first of 
March” read “first day of February.” 

Labour Rules. -The following Rule resolved on at the Annual General 
Meeting was adopted as an addition to the Labour Rules:— 

Rule X. No Association or member of an Association shall raise the 
pay of coolies without giving six months’ notice of their intentions to the 
Labour Department, for circulation to other Associations. 

The Amendments of the Labour Rules as suggested in Resolutions 
Nos. 24 and 27 of the Annual General Meeting were referred to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, to be drafted and submitted to District Associations before 
the next meeting of the General Committee. 

S, I. P. B. F.-The Secretary was instructed as to further assistance to 
be granted. 

The meeting terminated at 3-30 p. m. 

* (Signed) H. L, PINCHES, (Signed) C, H. BROCK, 

Chairman. Ag. Secretary. 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Secretary’s Report No, 28. 

7th September, 1921, 

Owing to the amount of work in connection with the Annual General 
Meeting at Bangalore, no reports were issued during the month of August. 

1. The following is a brief Report on the action that has been taken in 
connection with the Resolutions passed at the Annual Meeting. The num¬ 
bers of the Resolutions are those given in the list of Resolutions passed and 
published in the “Planters* Chronicle” issue of the 27th August, pages 573 
to 578. 

2. Subscriptions.— Resolutions Nos. 2 and 29 have been communi* 
cated to all District Associations, The subscriptions for the second quar¬ 
tet have been called up, as has the extra Two Anna Cess for the current 
year, as was resolved by the General Committee at its Meeting, beid on the 
22nd August. 

3. Labour Lay^s.- Resolution No. 10 has been communicated to 
the Government of Madras, and a copy of the letter has been forwarded to 
the Planting Member for information. 

• 

4. Malabar Tenants’ Improvement Act,— Resolution No. 11 has 
also, been communicated to the Government of Madras* with fhe request 
that, while recognising that the unsettled state of Malabar at the moment 
may cause some delay in dealing with the subject, it may be given priority 
as soon afc circumstances permit, 
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5. Harbours. -A cable, as directed in Resolution No. 12, was des¬ 
patched to the Secretary of State for India, and a letter confirming it has 
also been written. Copies of both have been submitted to the Government 
of Madras for information. 

6. Export Duty on Tea. —Resolution No. 13 has been forwarded to 
the Government of Madras, with the request that it be forwarded to the 
Government of India. In so doing attention was drawn to previous corres¬ 
pondence with Government on the subject which argued the necessity for 
the abolition of this doty, and it was pointed out that the heavy Import 
Duty on Tea in the United Kingdom is of considerable assistance to the 
Imperial Finances of the Empire, and that an export tax on the same pro¬ 
duct from India combined to restrict the increase of consumption, which is 
hoped for in order to relieve over-stocked markets, 

7. Roads.— Resolutions Nos. 14 and 15 have been forwarded to the 
Government of Madras, With direct requests for information as to what im¬ 
provements are going to be made in the roads referred to, and when these 
improvements are likely to be made. In regard to the latter resolution, a 
special reference has been made to the list of roads submitted to Govern¬ 
ment in 1919 in connection with the resolution passed in that year. 

8. Rates of Pay,—A Circular has been sent to all District Associa¬ 
tions drawing attention to Resolution No. 16, and a table of the Returns 
required has been drawn up in order to facilitate reference when submitting 
the returns to the South Indian Association in London. 

9. Incorporation of District Associations.— The Solicitors of 
the Association have submitted a note explaining the position as regards the 
progress ia respect of each District Association, and copies of this have 
been forwarded to the Executive Committee for information, Ip every case 
the delays have been due to the length of time the documents have been 
with the respective Governments concerned, as they have had them for over 
seven months- It is impossible m such circnmstanoes to say how long the 
completion of the incorporation will take, but our Sol citors assure me that 
they are doing their utmost to expedite proceedings. 

10. Statistics and Manures.— The resolutions on these two sub-* 
Sects, Nos. 17 and 19 have been forwarded to the Government of Madras, 
with requests that they be forwarded to the Government of India, and the 
Local GbVernment has been specially asked to give their support to these 
resolutions then submitting them to the Supreme Government. 

11. RUBBiwt Dut*ut Restriction.*— Resolution No. 28 has been for- 
'W&fttfed tb the Rubber Growers* Association, and a Copy has been sept to 

the Sofcth Indian Association in London asking for their co-operation and 
support. 

a 12. Book of Proceedings,— Owing to the Madras Mail having sent 
, their Reporter to Malabar, I fear that there may become delay in getting 
the Book of Proceedings ready. It was expected to be able to have it-oom- 
pleted and issued as quickly as was done last year, bat I do not think that 
this will bp possible. However, we are doing all we ©an to hasted its publi¬ 
cation! and trust that tbe*defey will only be a matter of a few iays lafetMtfcan 
last year’s record. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting !$ectetary. 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON, 

Monthly Statistios, 

August, 1921. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns, 

IMPORTS. 


From 

July. 


Seven Months ended July. 




r -— 


- " -N, 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913 

Straits Settlements 
andF. M, S. ... 4,154 

5,664 

1,712 

33,995 

32,314 

13,471 

Ceylon and British 

India ... 1,149 

1,875 

411 

12,022 

14,586 

3,564 

Dutch East Indies, 

&c. ••• 1,460 

731 

133 

10,819 

6,347 

754 

Brazil and Feru ... 202 

1,072 

877 

3,310 

5,993 

12,106 

Other Countries ... 19 

234 

1,741 

504 

1,940 

11,466 

Total Tons ... 6,984 

9,576 

4,874 

58,650 

61,180 

41,361 


To 


EXPORTS. 

July- 

Seven months ended July. 


1921, 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

United States of 







America 

1,588 

1,096 

1,421 

5,810 

23,377 

9,325 

Canada 

— 

98 

33 

35 

2,508 

292 

France 

8o5 

1,196 

391 

2,479 

9,188 

2,800 

Belgium 

108 

169 

143 

589 

1,755 

1,134 

Italy 

164 

180 

10 

600 

2,103 

129 

Spain mi 

9 

23 

12 

70 

124 

48 

Germany, Austria, 







Hungary 

458 

384 

698 

4,102 

2,672 

6,384 

Russia •«* 

13 

— 

392 

14 

26 

3,931 

Sweden, Norway 







and Denmark ... 

21 

99 

54 

535 

743 

440 

Other Countries in 







Europe m* 

93 

30 

62 

896 

477 

7$S 

Other Extra Euro¬ 







pean Countries... 

—- 

186 

55 

40 

732 

44S 

Total Tons ... 

3,259 


3,271 

7v7o 

43,7ftS 

25,663 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of July. 

Deli- Stocks 31st July. 




Landed 

vered 


—- 

* 



for July, for July. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 


Plantation 

6,124 

4,465 

70,670 

24,806 27,302 

London •••■ 

[other Grades... 

It* 

2 

395 

540 

587 

! 

Liverpool..." 

Plantation 

Para & Peruvian 
.Other Grades., 

1,145+ 

200 

615+ 

150 

’ 8,0771* 
1,100 
460 

926+ 

1,025 

447 

2,997+ 

1,184 

428 

Totals London & Liverpool... 

7,469 

5,232 

80,702 

27,744 

32,498 


t Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 

Guayuie, to and from the U. S. A., as per Returns of the 
United States Department of Commerce. 




May. 


Five Months ended May. 

—-__ 


1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

^ --- 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

IMPORTS 

... 10,665 

19,687 

24,767 

56,846 

146,423 

106,442 

EXPORTS 

... 415 

245 

168 

2,294 

1,184 

762 


Receipts at Para. 

June. ' Jan./Jone (6 months), 



1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Rabber 

... 584 

990 

1,260 

7,661 

12,890 

13,775 

Caucho 

... 591 

910 

510 

2,671 

4,490 

4,290 


Total.., 1,175 

1,900 

1,770 

10,332 

17,380 

18,06! 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 16th August, 1921. 

Proceedings.— The proceedings of the last meeting of the Committee, 
wbiteh was held on the 2nd August, were confirmed after previous approval 
in circulation. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London-. 
—A letter, dated 21st July from the Incftan Tea Association (Loudon) which 
had been circulated to the Committee, was now to be recorded. 

ACT XIII of 1859.—The Chairman referred to a recent judgment in 
the High Court, Calcutta, in connection with an appeal from the decision of 
the local Court in an Act XIII case. He thought it desirable that the 
Association should, if possible, obtain a copy of the judgment, and ihe 
Vice-Chairman, in whose firm’s agency the estate concerned, was arranged 
to furnish a copy to the Association. 

Tea shipping bills under deposit account. -The Committee had 
received, and had read with interest, copy of a letter, dated 8th August, 
addressed by Messrs. Barlow & Co., to the Collector of Customs, Calcutta, 
regarding a proposed alteration in the procedure connected with tea shipping 
bills under deposit accounts, and suggesting that the existing system should 
be adhered to. The letter was to be recorded. 

Statistics of the production of tea in India for 1920. -In a 
letter, dated 8th August, the Director of Statistics stated that his Department 
was collecting information regarding the production of tea in India for 1920, 
and in this connection he forwarded for criticism by the Association several 
tables which it was proposed to incorporate in the usual publication on the 
subject. The Committee had examined these tables in circulation, atid they 
had no remarks to olfer regarding the figures in them. The Director ot 
Statistics was to be informed accordingly. 

Indian Income Tot Act, 1918: Liability for the deduction of 

INCOME TAX FROM EMPLOYEES’ SALARIES, AND FOR THE SUBMISSION 01* 
the annual return under section 16.—This matter was la?t referred 
to in the published proceedings of 25th May. The Committee had now- 
received from the Darjeeling and Dooars Sub Committee, to whom the 
question had been remitted for disposal, copies of two ciiculars issued by 
them, dated respectively 8th July and 2nd August, to agency houses wH 
Dooars interests. These explained very fully the points that had been 
discussed with the Deputy Commissioner of Jalpa guii, and the agreement 
arrived at with him regarding these. While a simi ar position had not as 
yet arisen in any of the other districts, the Committee considered it wpuld 
be useful to issue copies of these circulars for information and guidance in 
case of need, to agency houses generally, and to send copies to the Branches 
and local Associations; and they directed accordingly. 

Indian Tea Cess Committee,—A letter dated 3rd August had beep 
received from the Secretary, Indian Tea Cess Committee, forwardiug a 
copy of the report of that Committee for the year ended 31st March, 1921, 
The letter was to be acknowledged and recorded, 

School of Tropical Medicine, Calcutta.—As explained in the 
report for 1920 , the arrangement made some years ago, under which the 
tea, jute mills and mining industries agreed to contribute each a sum of 
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Rs. 20,000 annually for five years towards research work in connection with 
this school, came into effect last year, when the first year’s subscriptions 
were collected and paid over. The original arrangement was that members 
were invited to contribute on a basis of one anna per acre, and the result of 
the reference made in 1920 to those who had undertaken to subscribe on 
this basis was that a sum of Rs 20,498*3-0 was received, and some Rs.2,650 
was not, for one reason or another, paid. 

The question of the subscriptions for 1921 was now considered. The 
suggestion was made that it would be more equitable if the industry’s 
contribution of Rs. 20,000 annually were paid out of the funds of the Asso¬ 
ciation, as the burden would then fall equally on all members instead of 
falling on some members of the Association only, bat meantime no decision 
in regard to this point was adopted. It was, however, agreed in the first 
place to refer to the Director of the School of Tropical Medicine for infor¬ 
mation as to developments and progress during the year which could be 
furnished by the Committee to subscribers. 

Te* sales.— The Committee decided to write to the Calcutta Tea 
Traders Association stating that it had been brought to their notice that an 
innovation had been introduced in connection with tea sales, namely, that 
bids were made at the sale 4 subject to reply by to-night” ; and that they 
deprecated the attempt to depart from the Conditions of Sale, and consi¬ 
dered that no bids should be registered unless these held good until 1 p. m, 
on the day following the sale day. 


* SOME RECENT WORK ON SEEDS 

BY 

W. Burns, D. Sc. 

The problems presented by the life and death of a seed are sfs yet by no 
means solved. A brief survey of some recent scientific work on these 
problems may be of interest to readers of this magazine both as practical 
fartnens and as scientists. 

The seed, as all know, is a living plant (the embryo) associated with a 
store of food material either in its seed leaves or outside it in the 
endosperm, the whole enclosed in one or more seed coats of a texture which 
varies in different plants. That this plant is alive for a time at least is 
shown by the fact that it can be made to grow if we supply the appropriate 
conditions of temperature and moisture. It is unthinkable that any living 
organism should die and then come to life again, hence we must assume 
that, however old a seed is, if it can be made to germinate the embryo must 
have been alive all the time. There have been various stories current 
regarding seed of excessive age which nevertheless germinated. The most 
famous of these is the story of the “ mummy wheat ” taken from the 
sarchopagi of some of the Egyptian monuments, which seed was said to 
germinate. The facts of this story are as follows. 

A certain explorer named Unger discovered a grain of wheat in a brick 
from the pyramid of Dasbur the date of which is known to be about 3300 
B. C. Later Sir Gardner Wilkinson stated that in the sepulchres of Thebes, 
of somewhere about the same date grains of wheat and other seeds were 
found dry and preserved, and he apparently said that these might possibly 
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germinate. Unger actually tried the experiment, but got no germination* 
Anotner worker Steinberg, said that he did get success, but his experiment 
is under grave suspicion, as the actual source of the seeds with which he 
experimented is doubtful* Such is human nature, however, that once the 
rumour got abroad that wheat seeds had been discovered in Egyptian tombs 
and that perhaps they might germinate, then immediately the story began to 
grow and to receive additions in the telling (as stories always do) until even 
to this day quite a number of people believe that wheat found in Egyptian 
tombs did germinate. 

Actual scientific data above suspicion are, however, forthcoming regard¬ 
ing the longevity of seeds. In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of Inly 7,1909, will 
be found an interesting article on the life and death of seeds. Therein is 
recorded some observations by Ewart in Melbourne, Australia, on the ger¬ 
mination of seeds taken from dated museum specimens which had been kept 
for over 25 years. About ten per cent of the species tested gave positive 
results. Of these a specimen of seeds or Hovea linearis , 105 years old, 
germinated and also a specimen of Cassia bicapsularis 87 years old. In 
general seeds of the Legumiuosae in this experiment were most long-lived. 
It is likely that this was due to the hard coat surrounding such seeds. Of 
course many of the Legumioosae that are used as crop plants have not hard 
seeds, but on the other hand many of the wild species do. One has only to 
think of the babul and also of that plant known as Gazga with the seeds of 
which the little girls of the Maharashtra play the game called (in some 
places) Panchki. It is an interesting fact that this game and about four 
others are common to India and Britain. It would be a most interesting 
research to find out their origia and how they came to be games of the 
children of both countries. 

Perfect drying is one of the best means of increasing tbe life of seeds 
when stored. Just as iron when damp rusts, that is, oxidises, so seeds 
containing moisture slowly oxidise and thus lose their power to germinate. 
Really dry seeds can also stand extremes of temperature much better* 
Becquerel, in Paris, showed that ordinary dry seeds were not affected by a 
cold of minus 250o C and that a heat of 100o C* does not kill such 
seeds either. 

Perfect drying will, of course, not preserve any seed indefinitely. There 
is an actual limit to the length of time a seed will live, and this limit is 
different for different species. Actual experiment has shown us that the 
mango seed» for example, does not usually live for more than a month* 
This is, of course, one of the most short-lived of seeds. Most of our cereals 
suffer considerable falling off in germination percentage after two years. 
This month I received a sample of two-year-old rice seeds that entirely 
failed to germinate in ten days, In Canada experiments showed that wheat 
remained constant for six years, and fell off till the 11th. 

But seeds may be alive and still fail to germinate for some reason. 
One of the commonest reasons is the thickness and impenetrability of the 
seed coat. The seed coat of babul is amazingly thick and resistant, and 
the germination percentage in ordinary conditions is correspondingly low, 
being only from ten to twenty per cent. Steeping in water of 80 degrees 
Centigrade increased the germination percentage to 78. It was found that 
steeping the seed in strong sulphuric acid for six haurs and then sowing, 
raised the germination percentage to 86. This shows how resistant the coat 
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is. Similar treatment r ot Laid seeds, namely the use of sulphuric acid, 
was recommended by Fiulow and Bergtheil in 1913 (1). 

Hard coatedness is of course, merely a physical obstacle presenting no 
very great difficulties, More difficult to tackle are the physiological 
obstacle? offered by some seeds. 

There appear? to be no doubt that the germination of many seeds will 
not take place until certain ripening processes have occurred within the seed. 
The exact nature of these processes is obscure, but there seems to be no 
doubt that the development of certain ferments, such as oxidases and 
catalases, is necessary. The hastening of such ripening can be done in 
various ways. It is found, for example, that the seeds of wheat, barley, rye 
and oats sown immediately after threshing give a percentage of germination 
much lower than that obtained if the same seed is dried or i° kept without 
special ih 3 ing for two or three weeks ( 2 ). 

In the case of Juniper seed 0 , storage at 5 degrees Centigrade brought 
about the necessary ripening (3). De Vries found that soaking under 
pressure improved the percentage of germination of Oenothera seeds ( 4 ). 
In the case of orchid seeds it appears that in some cases at least the pre¬ 
sence of a fungus symbiont is required before the seed will germinate ( 5 ). 
We have not yet in our laboratories succeeded in getting the seed of the 
parasite Striga (Marathi: Taluili or Tavali) to germiaate, although it is 
said that contact with the host root will induce germination. 

It has been claimed that electrification of the seed by passing 
an electric current through a salt solution in which the seeds are 
contained has increased germination, but the evidence for this is not con¬ 
clusive (o), 

It is stated that Johnson Grass (Holcus halepensh ) germinates best 
after being exposed to alternating temperatures while the closely allied 
Sudan grass {Holcus halepensis sudanensis ) requires a constant tempera¬ 
ture f 7). 

In conclusion, how are we to think of the condition of the embryo during 
these long periods of dormancy ? We must consider it alive. But what sort 
of life is this ? How can we prove it alive ? One sign of life is respiration, 
and if one could detect a constant output of carbonic acid gas, even in small 
quantities, then one would consider life present. Delicate experiments have 
been made to settle this point, but different observers have got conflicting 
results. The life must be some sort of static equilibrium as opposed to the 
dynamic equilibrium of the actively growing plant, but we are still m the 
dark as to its exact nature. That we shall not always be so ignorant we 
may be sure, for no question put by nature is impossible of solution by the 
brain of manr-(Poona, Agricultural College Magazine), 


(1) Fiaiow and Bergtheil. A Method for Producing Immediate 
Germination of Hardcoated Seeds. Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
New Series, Vol. III, p, 625. 

(2) Stapleton and Adams, The Effect of Drying on Germination, 
Journal Board of Agriculture, 1919, July. XXVI, 4, pp, 364-381, 

(3) Pack. The Physiology of Germinating Juuiperus Seeds. Science, 
April 9, 1920, p. 374. 

(4) Gardeners Chronicle. March 23, 1918, No, 4030, p. 124. 

(5) Ditto, Aug. 28,1920, p, 112. 

( 6 ) Ditto, March 6 , 1920, p. 113. 

(7) T, G» M. Dormancy iu Seeds. Agric. News, XIX. 482, Got• 16, 
1920, p, 330. 
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THE CULTIVATION OP HE5TEA IN THE 
BELGIAN CONGO. 

In the course of a lecture delivered in connection with the International 
Rubber Conference, Professor Edmond Leplae (Director*General of Agricul¬ 
ture, Belgian Colonial Office), speaking on the cultivation of Hevea In the 
Belgian Congo, said that rubber had been planted in that country for 
upwards of seventeen years In the first place, the seed had come from 
Brazil, although latterly seed had been imported from Ceylon and Malaya. 
The total acreage in the Congo was not more than about 5,000, most of 
which had been planted by the Government as an experiment, although 
private companies were also interested. These experiments had been made 
at a great cost, and demonstrated that the growing of rubber was more than 
a physical possibility; in fact, the trees succeeded very well. 

The soil was sandy, except in the case of the coast, where loamy soil 
was met with. The rubber was planted very close, as was the rule ten to 
fifteen years ago, an interval of nine feet between the trees being maintained. 
In this closely planted rubber and loamy soil they experienced practically 
no trouble from root disease. In sandy soil, even with 20 feet distance 
between the trees, root diseases were common. 

There was a very good rainfall, that in the Equatorial region being bet¬ 
ween 70 and 30 inches, while in the south 60 to 70 inches was regularly 
recorded. This rainfall was rather small for rubber, and the yield was less 
than Malaya. Trees about seven to eight years old yielded about 1 kilogram, 
or 2‘2 lb. per year, the planting interval being about twenty feet. 

The methods of planting were exactly the same as those adopted ia 
Malaya and Ceylon. The trees were generally planted in a nursery ; stumps 
were also used, although they were not found to be a great success. By 
means of photographs the lecturer showed that the plantations were quite 
regular in character, and that the diameter of the trunk of the trees of a 
given age was practically the same as in Malaya. 

As ip Malaya, also, they experienced trouble from several diseases, a 
curious fact beiDg that such diseases as root disease, brown bast, striped 
canker, etc , as found in Malaya were much in evidence He believed that 
those diseases pre-existed naturally ia every tropical country on wild trees. 
As soon as the cultivation of a particular plant was commenced, the diseases 
set in. To prove that fact the Government had commenced the cultivation 
of cotton in Central Africa with successful results, but after a period of five 
years nearly all the diseases found in cotton cultivation were observed. 

Labour was not so good in the Congo as in the East* The workmen 
were simply natives, who were never in a hurry, but wbp were rather clever 
in some kinds of manual work. The tapping was all dope by natives, apd 
Inspectors from Malaya who visited the plantations pronounced the wori as 
having been well done. Tho?e natives were much cheaper than the coplies 
employed in Malaya, and were not paid more than 50 centimes a day, food 
included. A great disadvantage, however, was that the natives would"not 
work mors than two or three months at a time. 

Another difficulty was that the transportation expenses were very heayy* 
The Belgian Congo was about as large as one-half of Europe, The rubber 
was transported by a large number of steamers from the interior, and then 
by rail, where mountains had to be passed ; finally the product was sent by 
ocean steamer to Europe. Inland transportation of rubber for abo&t a 
thousand miles naturally entailed a high ogst of production* 
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They had studied this point with a view to diminishing the cost, and 
hoped in time to find a solution. He (the speaker) had recently visited the 
United States in order to study the method of transport on the great rivers, 
and had been greatly interested in the use made by Americans of barges. 
On the Missouri River practically all the produce was conveyed by barge ; 
a sleam-tug propelled 10 to 50 of these barges, and it was possible to carry 
5,000 to 10,000, and even 40 or 50 thousand tons of produce at the same 
time. He thought that probably if they used that method in the Congo 
they would be able to reduce the cost. 

Another important point which had been studied was the use of vege¬ 
table oils as a fuel for motors. That was a very interesting point, since the 
cost of vegetable oils in Central Africa was little more than a Id. to ljd. a 
lb. Experiments had been made with palm oil, cotton, and ground nut oil, 
and it was found possible to use these oils with semi-Diesel engines, such 
as were used in England, employing gasoline or fuel oil, and built by all the 
big engineering firms. These engines were now in use on several of the 
Congo motor boats. Five of these boats were fitted with a 50 h, p, engine, 
and ran exclusively on palm oil, at a very low cost. 

A very inlerestyig method of reducing the cost of rubber had been 
explained by M. Chevalier, of French Cochin-China. M. Chevalier had told 
them that rubber was cultivated in that country on different lines to those 
adopted in Malaya and Java. First of all the trees were manured, and the 
ground treated in exactly the same way as by farmers in this country in the 
cultivation of fruit trees. The ground was*tilled and ploughed wi*h oxen 
and ploughs and harrows. A large number of cattle were kept on the plan¬ 
tations for the purpose of manure and to work the soil between the trees. 
Some estates had 2,000 to 2,900 head of cattle. As a consequence they had 
an increased yield, and the plantations were kept in a very good condition 
at a low cost. 

In Cochin-China, when tapping every day or every two days, they also 
experienced trouble from a number of fungi diseases. On this account a 
number of planters had made the experiment of resting the trees periodically 
for a long time. The method adopted was to rest the trees for one month, 
and tap for a month. Deducting Sundays, when the work people of that 
country did not work, the trees were tapped 150 days in the year. The 
workmen worked very well, and it was no uncommon thing for them to cover 
500 trees in a day. 

The result of that experiment during the first year was a fall of 80 per 
cent, in the yield. During the second year a remarkable improvement was 
effected, and not more than 20 per cent, of the yield was lost. In the third 
year, and later, a larger crop was secured than before. 

The^resultof this experiment, which was applied over a very large mile¬ 
age, was that while the yield increased labour costs were considerably 
smaller, and nearly ail the diseases disappeared. The fact that the trees 
were given a regular rest yearly eliminated the fungi diseases. 

From what he had learnt from M. Chevalier he had great hopes that 
that method would be successful in the Congo. A lot of money had been 
spent on experimenting, with the object of finding some kind of cattle that 
would be resistant to the tsetse fly. Eventually, however, they had found 
the cattle they required on the West Coast of Africa. About 100 head of 
this class was imported, which in due course would multiply. 

He bad every hope that eventually means of effecting a substantial 
decrease in the cost of production of rubber in the Belgian Congo would be 
found.~*“lndian Rubber Journal.” 
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MARKET REPORTS. 

Messrs. T. H. Allan & Co., writing under date the 17th August reports 
as follows:— 

MONTHLY STATISTICS TO JULY 31st. 


Coffee, 


East India— 


1921, 

Tons. 

1920. 

Tons. 

1919. 

Tons. 

Landed 


4,359 

3,242 

4,105 

Delivered 

*•» 

3,364 

1,802 

2,583 

2,297 

1,902 

Stock 

• •• 

2,035 

All Africa— 

Landed 

«•» 

3,087 

3,623 

3,077 

Delivered 

... 

2,423 

2,006 

1,585 

Stock 

••• 

2,481 

2,634 

2,041 

Coffee of All Kinds— 

Stock in U.K. 

M> 

20,250 

23,500 

26,500 

Total European Imports 

Ml 

237,695 

135,875 

304,060 

Do. Deliveries 

• •• 

241,700 

175,870 

200,075 

Do. Stock 

• If 

110,120 

124,410 

389,940 

133,353 

World's Visible Supply 

• •• 

530,825 

584,635 


Offerings in Auction hpe been 


• 

July 27th to Aug. 16th. 

Offered 


Offered. 

‘ Sold. 

since Jan. 1st. 

East India 

... 1,345 

1,259 

50,514 

Nairobi 

... 1,745 

1,257 

48,687 

Uganda 

... 1,088 

. 5501 

25,417 

Toro 

... 355 

147) 

Costa Rica 

... 1,847 

1,602 

84,192 

Other Milds 

... 4,499 

2,418 

60,697 

Brazil 

2,220 

1,269 

35,203 

Robusta 

... ... 

... 

1,618 

Tanganyika 

811 

361 

7,070 


Public sales were resumed on the 9th instant, and the offerings have 
met with a good demand at firm, and in many cases dearer prices—any fine 
lots have realised extreme figures. Yesterday the bulk consisted of common 
qualities which went very slowly. 

Tea. —Shows practically no change since the interval. The very 
lowest grades have been slightly easier, but all others very steady with a 
good demand. 

Cocoa.—M arket rather firmer, 

Rubber.— Has been very quiet, and in the absence of demand, prices 
have gradually slipped back to Sid. and 8d., but the general feeling seems 
to anticipate more business and firmer prices before long. 

Pepper,— After a rather better demand with some business at 5d. for 
Telli cherry the Market is quieter again. 

Cardamoms.—Q uiet—good qualities very steady. 
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EMIGRATION OF INDIAN LABOURERS* 

TO CEYLON AND MALAYA. 

Last Year's Heavy Decline. 

Figures were recently published in these columns showing the migra* 
tion of Indian estate labourers to and from Ceylon, and it was pointed out 
that with the exception of 1918 there were fewer arrivals and departures 
during last year than for any other year of the past two decades. Statistics 
of the past ten years are now available for the Federated Malay States, 
and it is seen that they answer pretty much in their rise and fall to those of 
Ceylon. 

The Malay figures since 1911 are 

Arrivals. Departures. 



State aided. Ordinary. 


Years. 

♦ Adults. 

Minors. Adults, Minors. Adults. 

Minors. 

1911 

... 43,996 

3,405 8,746 

516 26,053 

870 

1912 

... 35,482 

2,743 11,006 

682 34,008 

1,571 

1913 

... 40,688 

3,391 11,161 

754 3S.479 

1,771 

1914 

... 24,909 

1,912 10,541 

568 38,975 

1,91 [ 

1915 

... 18,383 

1,300 5,543 

351 29,783 

1,324 

1916 

... 29,213 

3,065 8,709 

749 30,008 

1,194 

1917 

... 35,306 

3.511 6.504 

466 31,940 

1,213 

1918 

... 27,893 

3,228 4,424 

364 30,622 

1,323 

1919 

... 32,725 

2.831 5,861 

746 26,830 

1,169 

1920 

... 24,716 

3,003 6.329 

856 32,874 

1,388 



Ceylon Figures. 



Minors and adults are grouped together in the 

Ceylon official 

figures. 

From 1911 they were:— 






Arrivals. 

Departures. 



1911 

... 97,536 

58,916 



1912 

117,475 

77,840 



1913 

120,354 

90,374 



1914 

... 78,668 

105,391 



1915 

... 94,828 

38,298 



1916 

115,713 

47,588 



1917 

47,296 

32,119 



1918 

... 43,184 

23.161 



1919 

... 112,401 

34,268 



1920 

... ‘45,946 

27,581 



Indian Emigration Act. 

The Indian Emigration Act is the subject of correspondence between 
the Indian Immigration Committee of Malaya and the Indian Government, 
In the opinion of the Committee it is essential that the general policy of the 
Indian Government in regard to emigration to Malaya be ascertained, and 
ttrait steps should be taken to ensure that Malaya will be approved as a place 
to Which emigration will be allowed under the Bill, and, farther, that 
Negapatam should be added to thh list of ports from which emigration is 
allowed, so obviating the possibility of a break in the continuity of recruiting. 

It is the intention of the Committee to send a deputation to India to 
discuss with the Indian Government the various provisions of the Bill*—- 
Times of Geylon. 
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THE BUBBEB GRI8I3, 

We have been particularly interested recently in the issue by the 
Rubber Growers* Association of a circular setting forth in parallel columns 
objections to the proposed Rubber Producers’ Corporation scheme, and the 
replies of the Robber Growers* Association to such objections. It will 
perhaps be remembered that we published the scheme in extenso in these 
pages in July last, so that it is not necessary to do so again. We will be 
content with a brief statement of the objects of the Corporation, which were 
stated to be the control of output of its members, the fixing of the selling 
price and regulation of the sale of rubber, the regulation of the opening of 
further areas to purchase or advance on rubber harvested, and, if deemed 
desirable, to make advances on security to approved rubber estates. 

In view of the persistent cry for unity, co-operation and the like which 
has been going on for some years now it is not a little strange that this 
scheme, so essentially a help-one-another affair, should have come in for so 
much cwfcicism. At the same time, hard as it may seem to crab an attempt 
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at co operation we have got to admit that so far the criticism we have seen 
has been fair and essentially on sound lines by people, not perhaps Rubber 
producers themselves, but interested as shareholders, who know consider¬ 
ably more about the operation of the laws of supply and demand than we 
do. Our own view from the beginning has been that a trust or ring in any 
commodity within one’s own borders is an unmoral thing, To combine to 
fight foreign domination is another thing. In this case, too, we have thought 
that the Rubber Growers’ Association has produced something which would 
eventually crush its creators. It s too grandiose, too unwieldy, too ponderous 
to meet the requirements it aims at meeting. The best informed criticism 
is largely based on the objection we have mentioned to the formation of a 
ring or trust. Such a combine in, or “ Cornering” of, a commodity to be 
effectual must be absolute, and the Rubber Growers’ Association have 
possibly erred in fixing 2/3rds of the plantation area as its minimum before 
starting the scheme. Their explanation is that a corporation controlling the 
output of two-thirds of the total planted area will have the commanding 
position in market. Control of two-thirds of the total area can only be 
obtaiaed with the support of 80 per cent of the area owned and managed 
by Europeans. Their estates are more productive and yield a higher pro¬ 
portion of the standard qualities than do the Chinese and Native. Hence 
the corporation would control more than two-thirds of the normal output, and 
considerably more than two-thirds of’the standard qualities. 


Even so, there seems to be that fatal defect that the control is only a 
partial control, and the competition the combiae will meet with from estates 
outside its influence, from wild rubbers, etc,, cannot be lightly set aside. A 
writer in the Times points out that it would tax the utmost powers, alike of 
dialectic and research, for the supporters of the scheme to prove the success 
in the past of a single combine in which, say, one quarter of the producers 
were not included in the ring. We lean more towards a theory expounded 
to us by a private correspondent recently, in which he pointed out the 
very great economies that could be effected by the amalgamation of a num¬ 
ber of plantation companies into small groups. The present crisis has no 
doubt, or will certainly, send a number of unsound concerns to the wall, but 
in spite of this there will remain a very large number of companies, more 
than can effectively be got at by suggested co-operation. In an enormous 
numerical list such as that of the present day quite sound rubber plantation 
enterprises, it is extremely difficult to maintain a respectable percentage of 
unity, whereas amalgamation of a few individuals into groups would mean 
dealing with a considerably smaller number of boards and with much greater 
chances of unanimity, The process, we have remarked, has begun, and may 
possibly continue to progress; it is the duty of all who are interested in the 
industry to foster it and see that it does progress, for in some such system 
of co-operaiive selling by groups of estates would appear to lie our salva¬ 
tion. Certainly the fact that the Rubber Growers’ Association is dealing 
with an ena/rmous number of individuals of varying thoughts, ideas and 
nationalities inclines one to support the contention of Mr. H. J. Welch, who 
points out the unsuitability of the circumstances for such a combine as that 
suggested when producers are numbered in tens of thousands, and are spread 
over Ceylon, India (including Burma) Malaya, Sumatra, Java, Borneo New 
Guinea, etc. The retort that until the effort has been made it cannot fairly 
be assumed that obstacles such as this are insuperable strikes us as rather 
feeble, since the Rubber Growers’ Association have obviously proceeded on 
assumptions even more problematical. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A, S. I. 

Report No. 15. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, was at head¬ 
quarters throughout the week, occupied with correspondence. 

2. Coffee Root Disease and Isolation Trenches. —When 
patches of Coffee or Tea are attacked by root disease they should be isolated 
by digging a trench completely round them, to confine the disease to the 
particular area and prevent it spreading to the healthy bushes outside, and 
making the diseased patches larger and larger each year. The isolation 
trench should be at least three feet deep, and we have often pointed out the 
necessity for keeping this trench open and not allowing it to silt up till 
the patch within it can be tackled. 

An example of how necessary this is has just come to our notice. A 
coffee planter writes to say that isolation trenches made some years ago con¬ 
fined the disease excellently, but have recently been neglected and allowed 
to silt up, and he finds that ihe disease has, in coasequence, got across the 
trench and trees outside it hitherto unattacked by root disease are now dying. 
In this case, a new isolation trench will have to be made, taking in at least 
two more rows of trees, which might have been saved. 

3. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
drizzling rain amounting to 1 60 inches has fallen, and the nights are getting 
cold. Sickle weediag and hand weediog of the green dressing plots has now 
been completed, as also have supplying and p'antmg shade. The plots 
which were sprayed in May are now beginning to show that they have less 
eaf disease than the unsprayed portion of the Estate, though this was not 
apparent when the attack first began. There has been no black rot on the 
Station this year. 

At the Tea Experiment Station a wet week has been experienced, with 
a total of 5 39 inches and a shower of 2‘94 inches iu an hour on the 30tb. 
Yield of leaf has increased slightly, 429 lbs. having been plucked from 5*14 
acres. Plots Nos 11 and 17 have beer? pruned. A covered pit has 
been constructed to collect rubbish and cattle manure from the bandy 
stand on the road near the Station, and to make this into compost. Of green 
dressing seeds sown, Dniocha (Sesbama aculeata ) and Crotalaria Striata 
have germinated It is difficult to establish a green dressing crop in this 
district by broadcasting seed, and an effort is being made at the Station to 
find the best time to sow. Some seed of various green dressings is sown 
each month, to gain information on this important point* 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, S 4 51 inches of rain were 
recorded, of which 6 80 iaches fell on one day, the morning of 31st. The 
close of the week was bright, with high wind. Patch canker is still prevalent, 
and 26 cases have been treated during the week. Tapping was done daily, 
and 77i lbs, of wet sheet and 15 lbs. wet scrap were obtained from 1,702 
trees. Plot 16 was brought into tapping again on 1st September, after being 
rested through the monsoon months of July and August, the object of this 
being to ascertain whether it is worth while to tap during this period of 
heavy rain, and whether resting the trees during these months will not 
result in heavier yield later in the year. Selected seed from Temnalai 
Station has been sent to Mooply, and will be planted in a special nursery* 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Teomalai, 3T8 inches of rain were 
recorded, of which 2*27 inches fell on 29th. Tapping was began on Plots 
1 to 14 on 1st September, in order to get them standardised for future 
aunurial experiments, One cut on one-third section beginning at a height 
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of 18 inches from the ground is the system adopted, and this will be adhered 
to without change. Only one inch of the central channel is opened at a 
time, and the spout placed at the base of this, the object being to avoid, as 
far as possible, all cuts which may isolate corners of bark and produce 
Brown Bast. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts. 

9-ix— 21. 

SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0. P. A. S. I. 

Seedling Disease of Tea. 

Some specimens of Tea have been received showing the tc Seedling 
Disease.’* Dr. Butler, in his book “ Fungi and Disease in Plants ,** gives 
the following description of this disease :— 

“ At the base of the stem, or at a little above the soil level, the stem 
tissues become diseased. The bark is killed in a ring round the stem, one- 
half to one and a half inches broad, and extending on to the surface of the 
wood. In some cases, the injury seems to go further, and the plants die 
rapidly, probably from the wood becoming involved. In some cases, the 
wood is not at first injured, and, as a result, while the stem above the wound 
continues to increase in thickness, that below, cut off from the descending 
food supply, remains unaltered, or even diminishes at the level of the injury 
from collapse of the outer layers. Death does not immediately ensue, as the 
water and food supply to the uppsr parts is not interfered with, and the roots 
are able to maintain their activity for a time, even though starved. At the 
upper limit of the injured part, a prominent ring of callus appears, a condition 
which is the normal result of a ringing wound down to the cambium in such 
a stem. This callus may, Sometimes, be prolonged over a part of the wound, 
causing the site of the latter to appear much thickened. From it, roots have 
been observed to arise. In those cases where the attack rapidly involves 
the wood, new branches may spring from below the seat of injury, and either 
replace the killed primary shoot, or are themselves killed off in turn.** 

A very similar state of affairs has been noticed in Coffee seedlings. 

The original cause of this disease is assigned to alterations of high 
humidity and great hear. The conditions which produce it have been found 
to be a season ia which there is first a long drought with considerable heat 
towards the end of it, then continued heavy rain for about a fortnight, and 
then several extremely hot days. 

During these latter the disease becomes evident. 

No fungus has been detected in any Indian specimens, aud those recently 
received also showed no fungus present. The roots are normal, and the whole 
trouble is put down to climatic changes. In Java and Ceylon, where this 
disease also occurs, a fungus has been found in the diseased portion, and 
thought to be the cause of it, but the opinion in Java is that abrupt climatic 
changes prepare the way for the attack. 

Remedial measures recommended are fo shade the collar of the young 
plants when put out in the field. In some dis ricts of South India this is 
always done, bracken fern being used for the purpose on strips of bark for 
the logs left after the burn. These latter are set up like a fence round the 
plants. Where this is done, I am told that it proves most efficacious, and 
that if It is omitted a large number of the plants die. 

Another precaution recommended in Assam is to remove the soil which 
adheres to the base of the stem when weeding. 
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This disease should be distinguished from the damage done by biting 
insects. The collar in this case is gnawed, and wounds made. The chief 
offender is the Cut Worm, the caterpillars of which feed at night, and in the 
day time hide up in clods beneath the soil surface, from which hiding place 
they can be hunted out by children and destroyed. 

Other insects which may cause damage to young plants by gnawing the 
bark are Crickets and Beetles* 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districtsi 

UNITED PL INTERS 1 ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

14th September, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No, 29. 

1. PeriaKolam-Kuruvanuth Road. —The Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, Public Works Department, writes to say that the final orders on 
the subject of financing the repairs to this road will be issued in the Local 
Self •—Government Department, and this Association’s resolution has been 
handed over to that Department. 

2. Manures.— G. O. No. Mis. 1685, dated the 12th September, 1921, 
of the Development Department, Government of Madras, reads as 
follows:—“ The resolution of the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India, received with the Secretary’s letter No. 2809, dated 3rd September, 
1921, will be^forwarded to^the Government of India (by order of the Govern¬ 
ment, Ministry of Development).” 

3. London Dock Charges.— The Secretary, South Indian Associa¬ 
tion in London, has forwarded the following copy of a notice issued by the 
Port of London Authority 

Notice is hereby given that, on and after the 1st August, 1921, a 
REDUCTION OF 25 will be made in the Percentage Addition of the 7th 
February, 1921, to Tariff Dock and Warehouse Dues, Rates aud Charges, 

The Percentage additions will then be as follows 

Dock and Warehouse Rates, Charges and Rent on Goods.— 
100 per cent, instead of 125 per cent as at present. Similar reductions will 
be made in the Rates on Refrigerated Produce where the percentage 
increase has been merged in the rates. 

Dock Dues and other charges (Except Rf.nt) on Vessels and 
Lighters.—100 per cent, instead of 125 per cent as at present. 

Dock Dues on Vessels in Class L— 971 per cent Instead of 122 J per 
cent as at present. 

Renton Vessels and Lighters,— 85 per cent instead of 110 per 
cent as at present, 

The Reduction will not apply to the following 

i. Charges for any services performed or rent incurred before the 

1st August, 1921. 

ii. Goods ex ships which had broken bulk before the 1st August, 1921, 

for storage at rates including a period of rent or at commuted 
rent charges. 

iii, Vessels which reported before the 1st August* 1921. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary* 
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NILGIRI-WYNA&D PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Proceedings of a General Meeting, held at Gudalur, 
on Monday, 15th August, 1921, at 11-30 a, m. 

Present: —Messrs. J. Aird (Chairman), R. Fowke (Vice-Chairman), G. A. 

Ratter, J. H. Wapsbare, G. W. Fulcher, J. S. Nicolls, B. J. 
Blackett, J. W. H. Bradshaw, J, E. Bisset, and F. W. F. 
Fletcher, (Honorary Secretary), 

By proxy: Messrs, J, B, Adkins, L, Garrett, and W. B. de Courcy. 

Visitor:—M r. S. P. Eaton. 

Agenda of U. P. A. S. I. Annual Meeting.— This was taken item 
by item, and the necessary instructions were given to the delegates, With 
regard to the Labour Department the Chairman said:— 

Gentlemen,-—From what I have gathered of your opinion 5 , 1 will begin 
by assuming that discontent with the Labour Department of the U. P. 
A. S. I , is fairly general in our Association, and if this assumption is cor¬ 
rect, then, the sooner grievances are recognised and a remedy found the 
better for everyone concerned. We seem now to have reached a point where 
most of us are agreed that the Department should be erhrr mended or 
ended, and with your permission 1 propose, before going to Bangalore as 
one of your Delegates, to place my views before you. 

It was very unfortunate that the Department, early in life, adopted as 
its motto ’ we don’t recruit” and is at all times prepared to shelter itself 
behind this, and I think the time is long past when it should have 
discarded the motto altogether, or added to it, say, the words “ but 
we can place your Maistries in a position to do so.” At the present time, 
the ma n idea in the mind of every Agent seems to be that his principal 
work consists in arresting defaulters or recovering outstauding advances 
from them. This work is no doubt very necessary, but I think it should be 
secondary to that of obtaining full particulars in regard to every recruitable 
cooly in his Division. These should consist of the name, age, caste and 
village of the cooly, whether he is marr ed or single, if he has chi’dren or 
not, and, if so, whether these would accompany him to the estate; the amount 
he wants as an advance, whether he declared to remaiu throughout the 
season, or only for a short period on the estate, and whether he has any 
preference in regard to the District he would like to work in. A system of 
the sort might lead to an increase ia the actual number of estate going 
coolies, whereas at present when any of us do get a new Maistry who can 
supply labour, it is more often than not as a result of apDlying the principle 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul—they merely come from some other estate. 
Other particulars might be thought necessary, but the above could be easily 
tabulated, and sent in to the Head Office of the Department, and would be 
available to any subscriber applying for them, Our Maistries could then 
get into direct and immediate touch, by going from the estate to the village 
of these coolies, and would not, as they now do, waste their time and money 
visiting villages on the off chance of finding recruitable people there. 

A point, too, that more information is required on is that of what might 
pe called temporary labour." By thi3 I mean coolies who would come 
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in to work for 2 or 3 months, and I need not point out to those of you who 
are interested in coffee, that if such labour was available during, say, the 
months of December-March, or for any part of that period, it would be 
invaluable, and during the months of April-June, when flush is heavy in our 
District and gangs are at their lowest it would be welcomed by the tea 
planter. It may well be that such Labour does not exist, but on the other 
hand it might be available, practically at our doors, and we not aware of it, 
as so far as my knowledge goes no systematic effort has ever been made to 
find it. 

Then as to the control of the Department I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is too much left entirely in the hands of the Director, and far too 
little known to the subscriber, and in this connexion I think the General 
and Executive Committees have not functioned as it was hoped they would 
when the reorganization of the U. P. A. S. I. Labour Department was 
carried through. They have failed to keep the general body of the subs¬ 
cribers in touch with the work done. One would like to know more of the 
system on which operations are carried on, and to feel more confident that 
every servant of the Department is pulling his fair share of the load. 
Organization is, 1 feel sure, wanting, and, as an instance of this I may 
tell you that some time ago I applied to one of the Superintendents 
for a list of unserved warrants, sent to him from the Estate I am in charge 
of, and was told that this information was not available. To my mind this 
shows a lack of elementary organization, and I can only hope it is not a 
sample of how tfai jgs are done throughout the Department. 

I anticipate that we will be told there is no money available to extend 
the Labour Department’s activities, and in this connexba I, personally, 
deplore the fact that the original subscription was ever reduced. What was 
wanted then was an increase, and a quid pro quo in the way of a more 
assured labour supply The present subscription, as an item in our acreage 
expenditure, is insignificant, but the sum in the aggregate, which each of us 
have to pay, is considerable, but for the more assured labour force, to which 
I have referred, I am certain you will agree with me it would pay us to have 
it multiplied several times over. What we require, and what we have 
suffered in the past from, is the absence of ideas, especially as emanating 
from withiu the Department itself. We go on year after year treading the 
same old track, and apparently no effort is made to improve matters, or give 
us what we require, or to recognise that dissatisfaction exists, and to find a 
remedy. 

I have heard members of our Association say: “ 1 won’t subscribe for 
another term,” but before comiag to any decision of the sort, l would ask 
them to remember that there is ample time to reorganize the Department 
before the present term expires, and that there is vast scope for a well run 
Department to operate in our interests. 

Finally, I ask you for the freest possible criticism of my views, and 
trust that some more satisfactory scheme than the present may be devised. 
The ideal conditions will arrive when there are no warrants to serve or bad 
debts to collect, but this is too much to hope for, but I think it might well 
be that, with a Labour Department more in touch with our labourers, war¬ 
rants and debt collecting might be considerably reduced, and if my ideas on 
the matter are elaborated and worked on, what I propose may go at least a 
certain distance to bring this about. 
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Reduction of Rates of Pay.—T he Honorary Secretary read the 
replies received from the Wynaad, Nilgiris, West Coast, and Anamallai 
Associations to his letter on this subject. It was resolved to let the question 
lie over, pending the result of the discussion with the delegates from the 
above Associations to be held at Bangalore during the UPASI Annual 
Meeting. 

District Board Member.— The Honorary Secretary said he had 
been promised a reply to his letter to the President of the District Board, 
dated 15th July, “in due course,” but as it had not yet been received, he 
was not in a position to afford any information, He was instructed to ask 
the President what proportion, if any, of the extra sum brought in by the 
recent enhancement of tolls had been allotted to the maintenance of roads 
in the Nilgiri-Wynaad. 

U. P. A. S. I. Subscriptions.— (a) Collection.— The Honorary 
Secretary said he was quite unable to fathom the reason why the direct col¬ 
lection of UPASI subscriptions had been vetoed, as it was obviously the 
legitimate duty c£ the U PASI staff, and he felt sure that Honorary Secre¬ 
taries of other District Associations would be as pleased as himself to be 
rid of this irksome work. He read a letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
UPASI in wh ch that gentleman wrote: -“Both Mr. Waddington and I are 
in complete accord with your opinion that subscriptions should be collected 
by this office, but other Associations have strongly turned it down. . , . 

and J. for one, cannot understand their attitude.” Perhaps by constant 
hammering the objection—whatever it was—might eventually be overcome, 
and he hoped the matter would be brought forward again at the coming 
Annual Meeting. The delegates were instructed to do this if opportunity 
offered. 

(b) LlABiLlTY.—This was discussed in Committee, and the decision of 
the General Committee of the UPASI at their Meeting to be held on 22nd 
instant was awaited. 

Survey and Settlement.— Mr. Nicolls brought to the notice of the 
Meeting that Estate owners and Managers were in the dark as to the lines 
on which the survey now in progress was being conducted, and said that 
the work of the surveyors should be open to criticism by those interested. 
Mr. Bisset said that abandoned cultivation, especially coffee, which had not 
been worked for many years and was being allowed to go out, would 
apparently be assessed at the same rate as cultivation which was thoroughly 
well worked, and he considered that this was manifestly inequitable. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to address the Special Settlement 
Officer on both points, 

Correspondence.— All correspondence of importance since the. last 
Meeting was read and dealt with. 


(Signed) J. AIRD, 

Chairman* 

( „ ) F, W. F. FLETCHER, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings or a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 30th August. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London). 
—Letters, dated 28th July and 4th and 11th August from the Indian Tea 
Association (London) which had been circulated to the Committee were 
now brought forward for consideration and disposal. The principal sub¬ 
jects dealt with in these letters were as follows 

(a) Annual General Meeting of the London Association,—In the letter 
of 28th July it was mentioned that the Annual General Meeting of 
the London Association had taken place on Friday the 22nd idem. 
(&) Chairman and Vice-Chairman, and General Committee of the 
London Association.—It was stated m the same letter that Mr, G, 
Kmgsley had been elected Chairman and Mr. W. A. Bam, Vice- 
Chairman of the Association for the ensuing year : and that the 
General Committee had been aDpointed as follows : — 

Mr. S, G. Anderson. Mr. F, A. Roberts. 

,, A. Bryans. St. George A. Showers. 

,, W. A. Duncan. ,, James Steel 

Col. A J. MacLaughlin, c i.e , M d. ,, J N. Stuait. 

Major Norman McLeod. Major Yalden-Thomson. 

Mr. James Warren. 

(c) The Brahmaputra and Surma Valley Labour Rules Agree• 
ment — Particulars of furtheL signatories to the labour rules 
agreement were given in the letter of 28th July. 
id) The late Mt, William Jackson's Trust,—In the proceedings of 
19th July last it was mentioned that the London Association had 
forwarded for information copies of the memorial submitted to 
Counsel by the agents of the trustees in this trust, and of hi 6 ' 
opinion. These papers related to the interpretation of the terms 
of the trust deed, and to the arrangement which should be made 
with a view to having effect given to the wishes ot the late Mr. 
Jackson regarding the administration of the trust fund; and it 
was stated, when the matter was last mentioned in the proceed¬ 
ings, that the question was being discussed by a special Sub- 
Committee of the London Association 
With the letter of 4th August, the London Association now forward¬ 
ed a copy of the Sub-Committee's report, from which it was 
noted that the adoption was recommended of a suggestion put 
forward by the agents of the trustees, namely that a Tea 
Plantets’ Benevolent Institution should be formed in Calcutta 
for the purpose of giving grants in aid to persons requiring 
assistance The London Association had approved the Sub¬ 
committee's recommendation, and invited the General Com¬ 
mittee's views regarding it. 

The Committee now discussed the papers They were of opinion that 
the proposal to form a Tea Planters' Benevolent Institution in Calcutta 
offered a suitable method of dealing with the question, and they decided in 
the first place to submit the papers to the Association’s solicitors with a 
view to the latter suggesting the procedure which would be hecessary for the 
purpose of forming an institution on the titles suggested. The members of 
the Advisory Committee in connection with the trust—which consists of 
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the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, and the 
Chairmen of the Branches and local Absociations—were to be informed of 
the position. 

Labour.'- Propaganda Sub-Committee. —The Sub-Committee had 
received for confirmation, and had confirmed the proceedings of the meetings 
of the Propaganda Sub-Committee, held on 12th and 19th August. They 
noted a request fr»m the Sub-Committee that members of the Association 
should be informed, by a note in the proceedings, that if members, desiriog 
information in connection with propaganda work would communicate with 
the Sub-Committee the latter would be glad to furnish every possible 
assistance. 

Surma Valley Branch : Rate of SubscRiPTioN.-In a letter, dated 
19th August, the Secretary, Surma Valley Branch, explained that the Branch 
Committee had had under consideration the financial position of the Branch; 
and in view of the decreasing acreage on which subscriptions were paid, and 
a probable increase in expenditure, they were of opinion that the subs¬ 
cription per acre should be raised. The present rate of subscription was 
six pies per acre in the case of concerns which were also members of the 
Indian Tea Association, and one anna in the case of others, and it had been 
decided to recommend that these rates should be increased to one anna and 
two annas, respectively. In their letter the Branch Committee, besides 
mentioning the decrease in acreage, referred to the increase in postal rates, 
increase in correspondence, and ** an increased expenditure necessary if the 
political requirements of the Branch are to be properly represented to the 
Government of Assam.” 

The Committee considered the question. They noted that the sugges¬ 
tion was to increase the subscription rates 100%, and they felt that, before re¬ 
commending proprietors to agree and in view of the present position of the 
industry, especially in the Surma Valley, more particulars of the need of 
such a large increase would be necessary, particularly with regard to the 
reference to increased expenditure for the purpose of representing the politi¬ 
cal views of the Branch to Government. The Committee quite recognised 
that recent labour troubles must have added materially to the expend! ture 
of the Branch, and they were prepared to support an increase of, say, 50% in 
the rate of subscription; but they were inclined to think that this was as 
much as proprietors would be able to accept. The Branch were to be in¬ 
formed accordingly, 

Report on tea culture in Assam.— The Assam Gazette of 10th 
August, 1921 contained the Report on Tea Culture in Assam for the year 
1920. Among other points touched on in this report was the question of the 
accuracy of the statistics, The Committee had last year suggested that 
these figures should be collected from agency houses instead of from garden 
managers directly. This suggestion had not been approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of Assam who thought the proposed change would not mean any gain 
in accuracy. The Committee now considered whether in regard to the 
procedure obtaining for the collection of these statistics they might again 
suggest that garden managers’ returns should be collected by agency houses 
and despatched by them to the district officers. But after some discussion 
it was decided not to make the suggestion bat to accept the arrangement in 
force at present. 

International Labour Office,—A letter dated 17th August had 
been received from the Director of Public Health, Bengal, staling that to 
facilitate an enquiry into the problems of industrial production in various 
countries undertaken by the International Labour Office at Geneva, the 
Government of India had suggested^ the desirability of commencing the 
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recordiag of the health statistics of iadustrial workers in factories and other 
places wh ere such workers are employed In la-fe numbers. The Local 
Government had been consulted, and the Director of Public Health now 
referred to the Association an enquiry addressed to him by the Government 
of Bengal as to what means should be adopted for the collection of these 
health statistics in respect of the different factories in the Presidency of 
Bengal. 

The Committee decided to reply that the tea industry did not, as a 
matter of fact, employ labour in large numbers ia tea factories, and that the 
figures required might most conveniently be obtained through the Local 
Government Officers. 


TEA SHARES. 

Rise in Values, 

Recently we drew attention to the apparent anomaly that, while the 
annual reports of tea plantation undertakings which have lately appeared 
have as a rule been among the worst ever submitted, share values have 
been distinctly improving. Some of the rises which have taken place are 
indicated in the following table :— 

Prices. 



Mid. 

Mid. 

Indian. 

May. 

AUG. 

Amalgamated 

... 6f 

7 

Assam 

... 46 

50 

Consolidated Tea and Lands 

... 11 i 

14 

Dooars 

... 25/ 

33/9 

Jokai 

... m 

14 

Single 

... 22/6 

30/ 

Ceylon. 


Ceylon Tea Plantations ... 

... 46/3 

56/6 

Dimbula 

... 27/6 

33/ 

Eastern Produce ... 

.„ 23/9 

31/6 


The reason for this hardening tendency in the face of unsatisfactory re* 
ports is the more encouraging feeling with regard to the future. It would not 
be wise to anticipate anything in the nature of a boom, as there is still un¬ 
doubtedly a good deal of leeway to be made up, but expert opinion generally 
is well expressed in the words of the Chairman of the Indian Tea Association 
at the annual meeting recently held. “My conclusion, on the whole,” he 
said, “is that tea has turned the corner, and that, though progress may be 
slow, the industry is again on the way to profit-earning.” 

Tea shares are largely held by those intimately connected with the 
trade, and the share market is therefore mainly guided by the outlook as 
viewed by such persons. Hence, those investors who are looking ahead may 
find this class of securities attractive for lock-up purposes. As and when a 
return to even moderate prosperity takes place, considerable further appre¬ 
ciation in share quotations is pretty certain to occur. 

Crops and Stocks. 

Last year was an unfortunate one for the tea industry, after opening 
with fair promise. A large accumulation of stocks in the East when freights 
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were restricted took place, while the Government action in purchasing the 
1918 crop at a uniform price greatly stimulated the production of inferior 
qualities. On the removal of control and restrictions, supplies due to these 
causes were shipped to London in immense quantities, with th^ result that a 
large proportion of them were practically unsaleable, and even storage 
accommodation was inadequate. Tea prices inevitably declined, and the 
position about a year ago was a serious one. 

It has also to be remembered that while consumption in the United 
Kingdom and in British Dominions has been large, the practical closing of 
Russia to imports and the ver*? limited demand from the Continent aggra¬ 
vated the difficulty greatly. A policy of crop restriction had therefore to be 
adopted in India and Ceylon, which has resulted in supplies being con¬ 
siderably reduced, while greater attention to finer plucking has caused an 
improvement in quality. As consumption has shown some increase this year, 
there is good reason for thinking, though no data are at present available, 
that the heavy stocks of a year ago have considerably fallen. 

Beneficial Co-ordination. 

Last year the Committee of the Indian Tea Association recommended 
that the shipping of the 1920 crop should begin in July and be restricted to 
about 8 per cent, per month of the total crop, afterwards reduced to 5 per 
cent., and restored to 8 per cent, in January, while consumption in the 
United Kingdom shipments were limited to 6 per cent. India and Ceylon also 
co-operated♦ through a standing joint committee, in restricting the weekly 
offerings on this side. These arrangements in the mam being carried out, 
the weekly sales for the year ending June 30th last have been on a cautious 
scale. There has, it is true, been some instances of companies refusing to 
adopt the plan, but, fortunately, these have not been serious. 

Other Hopeful Factors. 

Some progress has been made In the way of reducing production costs, 
partly owing to the fall in rice. Exchange is now more favourable, and the 
fall in freights will be advantageous, Attention is also being paid to the 
improvement of yield and quality by the employment of more scientific 
methods. The Indian Tea Association has secured the services of an eminent 
bacteriologist, who will mainly devote his time to the study of the process of 
manufacture and to the chemical changes in the leaf during such process, 
with special regard to their influence on quality. 

Admittedly there is a great field for applied science in this direction. 
In the opinion of some well qualified to judge, loo little attention has been 
paid of late years to the question of quality, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
purchase of the 1918 crop at a uniform average price It can hardly be 
doubted, however, that this whole question needs careful and skilled investi¬ 
gation, which should ultimately be very beneficial to the industry. 

Until Russia is again a buyer on a large scale, a policy of limitation of 
production to some extent will probably continue to be necessary, but there 
are signs of more Continental buying, especially in Germany. As trade im¬ 
proves generally, however, the world’s demand for tea must expand, and this 
will, of course, benefit the plantation companies.—“Financier.” 
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POSITION AND PROSPECTS OP THE PLANTATION 
RUBBER INDUSTRY, 

Henry P. Stevens. 

As everyone interested in the commodity is aware, there is at the pre¬ 
sent time an over-production, or, as some prefer to put it, an under-con¬ 
sumption of raw rubber. FoHowing a post-war boom, a fall in price of most 
commodities was not unnatural having regard to the inflated prices reached 
during and subsequent to the war, but rubber was in a different category, 
for it was perhaps the only raw material which fell in price during the war, 
and at the moment of writing is selling at well under the average cost of 
production. 

A decade ago the plantations produced about 14,000 tons out of a 
total output of 85,000 Last year the plantations produced 315,000 tons of 
a total output of 360,000, and this in spite of some curtailment of output 
towards the end of the year. The potential output of the plantation industry 
for next year is put at 400,000 tons. Two deductions of outstanding import¬ 
ance may be drawn from these figures. First, the proportion of plantation 
rubber has arisen from under 20 per cent, to nearly 80 per cent, of the 
world’s output, and from a relatively insignificant position has now become 
the dominant factor in the world’s supply; and secondly, owing to the large 
increase in output of plantation rubber, and in spite of a decrease in the pro¬ 
duction of other sorts, the total output of raw rubber has increased over 
fourfold in ten years. Such an increase in the output of a raw material in 
so short a tim* might well result in over-production, which, indeed, would 
have been generally anticioated had it not been for the simultaneous 
increase in the demand due to the growth of the motor industry. In 1917 
the output of plantation rubber was already triple that of 1911, and the 
prices varied from 2s. 2d. to 3s 4d. per lb., thus leaving a good margin of 
profit over a producing cost of Is. or Is. 3d. The present accumulation of 
stocks (about 60,000 tons in London alone and possibly 300,000 in all) and 
consequent low market-price may be largely attributed to the general trade 
depression, particularly in the motor industries. The motor trade has 
become the paramount consumer of raw rubber, and consequently the future 
price and position of plantation rubber will be largely controlled by the 
prosperity of this industry. 

As is well known, tyres are of two types, the solid band-tyre with about 
40 or 25 per cent, of raw rubber, and the pneumatic tyre with its inner-tube 
and outer-cover. The inner-tube contains a relatively large proportion of 
raw rubber, and the same applies to the outer-cover, with the possible 
exception of the tread. The carcase is built up maialy of layers of canvas, 
which in some respects is of more importance than the rubber. The ten¬ 
dency is to replace the solid band-tyre by the pneumatic, and giant 
pneumatic tyres are being experimented with. The writer recently inspect¬ 
ed a 3-ton lorry with twia pneumatic tyres, which he was told had been 
giving very satisfactory service. How far the replacement of the solid by 
the pneumatic tyre will affect the consumption of raw rubber cannot at 
present be decided; so much depends on the life of the tyre. Another 
recent improvement is the introduction of the new type of cord-tyre. The 
material is woven with stout cords in one direction, and with only thin 
loose threads to hold them in place in the other direction. This 
allows the cords to move easily transversely while remaining taut 
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lengthways, and prevents the chafing between the layers of canvas of 
which the ordinary carcase is built. It is claimed that these new tyres 
will give a mileage of anything from ten to twenty thouoand per tyre, as 
against, say, six thousand for the ordinary canvas-fabric type. If these 
claims are only partly realised, the effect on the raw-rubber consumption 
must be appreciable? particularly if the new type of cord-tyre should be 
found suitable for replacing the ordinary ‘‘solid” for heavy vehicles. 

The phenomenal development of the rubber-manufacturing industry 
during the last twenty years encourages the hope that it may expand suffi¬ 
ciently to absorb any future increase in output of which the plantations may 
be capable. This may be accompanied, not only by the extension of the 
present uses of rubber, but also by the discovery of new uses, The Rubber 
Growers’ Association has offered prizes to encourage investors to find new 
outlets. The hindrance to expansion in many directions is the cost of manu¬ 
facturing, particularly the large amount of expensive machinery required for 
vulcanising- Relatively few goods can be open cured or merely wrapped in 
cloth. As a rule expensive moulds or steam-presses are required, which, with 
the labour, brings up the cost of production to a figure out of all proportion 
to the cost of the raw material. We have become accustomed to regard 
vulcanising as unavoidable if the goods are to possess the necessary physical 
and mechanical properties, and no alternative seemed possible. On the 
other hand, a rubber planter has been bold enough to query the 
necessity of vulcanisation, at any rate for some purposes, and has 
fouad that a sheet of well-rolled raw crepe rubber makes ?n excel¬ 
lent sole for a tennis shoe. It is stated that a piece so worn for 
two or three years showed no appreciable wear or deterioration. There 
is no doubt that raw rubber is a more permanent and less oxidisable 
material than vulcanised rubber, so that if rubber can be used unvul¬ 
canised it should last longer. For the same reason, there is no truth 
in a report which gained currency a few weeks ago that raw rubber deterio¬ 
rates on keeping, and consequently that much of the present stocks will be 
useless when they are taken from storage. Raw rubber ages remarkably well. 
The draw-back to its use without vulcauisiug lies in its susceptibility to 
moderate changes of temperature. The strength and other physical properties 
of raw rubber are improved by vulcanisation, if only temporarily, but planta¬ 
tion rubber is strong enougb iu the vulcanised condition for a great many 
purposes. It must not be forgotten that the value of vulcanisation came to be 
realised at a time when most raw rubbers came to market as dirty, sticky 
and malodorous masses, which even after washing gave soft, weak and 
often sticky sheets, The effect of vulcanising these low grades was 
remarkable; the softness and stickiness disappeared, and marketable 
goods resulted. Low-grade inferior rubbers have now been driven from 
the market by the hard, clean, and dry plantation product. The 
effect of vulcanisation on this is much less apparent; indeed, the 
very excellence of the rubber is a drawback, for the manufacturers 
complain of its hardness and u nerve,” and the heavy expenditure of power 
necessary to reduce it to the required plastic condition for incorporat¬ 
ing other ingredients and subsequent sheeting and moulding to the shape 
of the article required. New methods of vulcanising may also lead to 
new products. Until recently, all ingredients had to be carefully dried, to 
prevent porosity. Moisture, however, does not affect the Peachey process 
of vulcanising; consequently a variety of ingredients containing natural 
moisture, in particular cellulose in its natural forms, can be incorporated. 
Products can thus be made which are barely possible and certainly not 
practicable by the ordinary methods The same applies to the new method 
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o£ Bruni, in which thiocarbanilides are formed m a nascent state in the 
presence of zinc oxide, rubber, and sulphur by compounding aniline or its 
homologues with those ingredients and exposing to the vapour of carbon 
bisulphide (cf. J , 1921, 237 R.) 

The present low price of raw rubber has naturally led to a restriction 
in output. Last year a 25 per cent, reduction was agreed upon both by 
British and Dutch producers, on the initiative of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association. This has not produced much effect, and the proposal is now 
for a 50 per cent, reduction, The latter suggestion has been adopted by 
some estates, and two or three have ceased tapping altogether. An estate, 
obviously, cannot be shut down entirely and left to itself. The labour force 
must be kept together as far as possible and work found for the coolies, 
for, if they should be forced to return to their native Indian 
shores in a disgruntled state, it may prove difficult to induce 
them to come forward later, when conditions improve again. More¬ 
over, there is a certain amount of necessary work on a plantation, such 
as weeding, keeping the drains clear, and plant sanitation. It is useless for 
an estate to continue tapping if the produce is to be sold at a loss for any 
length of time, so that the tendency everywhere is to curtail tapping to a 
degree consistent with keeping the cooly force together as far as practicable. 
Cessation of tapping also benefits the trees. Present-day methods of tap¬ 
ping are mild compared with those oi the past. It is now recognised that 
drastic tapping injures the tree, and that years may be required for its 
recovery. The tendency to-day is therefore all in favour of bark conserva¬ 
tion. It is not merely the loss of the bark cortex and latex constituents, 
but the irritation set up appears to be responsible for the most prevalent 
of diseases known as brown bast. The frequent draining of the latex tubes 
causes the formation of a wound gum which blocks the vessels, and the trees 
run dry. This give rise to various secondary changes, of which the most 
noticeable is the development of warty growths in the cortex that render the 
bark surface useless, however vigorous the growth of the trees. In some 
fields three-fourths of the trees is affected, and, if the “physiological” exp'a- 
nation be correct, there can be no better course than a rest cure if the 
majority of the frees is to be retained, On the other hand, yields from 
plantations in the future may be enormously increased by suitable seed 
selection, as the yield of latex varies considerably with individual trees. 
It has been stated that three-quarters of the latex of a field may bq obtained 
from a quarter of the trees. Consequently, if a selection could be made of 
the good yielders by choice of seed, by grafting, or other means, the output 
of rubber per acre should be increased very considerably. At present, 
however, planters are not anxiously considering these matters. They would 
rather welcome some convenient disease, which, while reducing the planted 
area, could be brought to a standstill when the market had sufficiently 
recovered. As practkal business men they are promoting a rubber-control 
scheme, to be affiliated with a similar scheme organised by the Dutch plant¬ 
ing interests, with a view to the efficient control of production and the 
attainment of a stable price for the commodity.*— (“ Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry.”) 

40-14, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents ). 

Shipping, 

Dear Sir,—We have read with some interest the correspondence in the 
above conneclion which has recently appeared in the “Planters’ Chronicle,” 
and whilst on the subject would like to bring to the notice of those concerned, 
per the medium of your valuable periodical, another aspect of shipping, 
which, though possibly not so important on one as ‘‘ shortage of tonnage,” is 
at the same time a matter of moment and more often than not a source of 
considerable worry and trouble to consignees of imported cargo on the Coast. 
We refer to ‘‘short-landed" or ‘ < over-carried 5, materials ex both Home and 
Coastal shipments. During the last few months it has been our lot (we hardly 
know whether to term it fortunate or unfortunate), to handle considerable 
shipments from both the United Kingdom and Bombay arriving both on the 
West, and in one or two instances the East Coast, and in no single instance 
can we recollect having landed any shipment without some percentage of 
the consignment being classified as either “ shoit-landed” or “ over-carried.” 
Possibly there are other sufferers in a like case to ourselves, to whom these 
lines may appeal with double force, and these will appreciate with us “ how 
long and tedious is the way” for such to get their claims for short land¬ 
ings” or the other case recognized by Steamer Agents on the Coast. Corres¬ 
pondence in these cases appears to be endless, the Steamer Agents shuffle 
and wriggle (almost invariably trying to shelter themselves under rather 
obscure clauses of their respecti/e Shipping Line’s Bill of Lading), and the 
upshot of ic all is that practically always from their ‘ Olympian heights’’ the 
Steamship Agents eventually repudiate all liability under Clause so and so of 
the Bill of Lading in question. The unfortunate consignee departs feeling that 
there is an infinite amount of Law but next to no justice embodied ia a 
Steamer’s Bill of Lading, (give him whatever Line you may), and realizing to 
the full that there is a great deal of wisdom in the definition of sundry 
Commercial Works of Reference that “ In a modern Bill of Lading the 
Steamship Line is exempted from almost every liability which a fertile 
imagination can de\ise.” 

Perhaps those who so ably replied to Messrs Cook and Morrell’s resolu¬ 
tion at the United Planters’ Association of Southern India Meeting, in a 
letter appearing iu your issue of September 3rd, will like to say “ a few 
words” in regard to the above. 

Yours faithfully, 

“ Sorely Tried.” 


Election of Executive Committee, 

Dear Sir,—With reference to the note you have made ia the “P- C.” of 
3rd instant, ia reply to my letter on the election of the Executive Committee. 

It appears to me that the counting of votes has been changed from the 
system adopted at the two previous annual meetings. At those elections it 
was understood that No. 1 was for the “executive member,” and No, 2 for 
the “member-m-waitiog.” On what authority has this alteration in the 
counting been done ? 

Yours truly, 

_ _ Delegate, 

POR SALE, 

Pedigree Irish Terrier Pups. Two (2) months old. Rs. 73 each, 

Apply *'•"White, c/o Upasi, Coimbatore, 
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THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

In another part of this issue details will be found of th6 proposals put 
forward at the'Annual Meeting of the U. P, A. S I. last month, by Mr. J. R. 
Vincent, for increasing the income of the Labour Department without actually 
increasing subscriptions. The recommendations of the Special Committee 
formed to consider the proposals are also published, so that our readers may 
better judge the whole question. The proposals and the Committee’s re¬ 
commendations are being sent out i t the form of a Circular to Honorary 
Secretaries of District Associations, so that the widest publicity may be 
given to them, and every planter in South India will have an opportunity of 
expressing bis views. 

Before these proposals meet with utter condemnation, modified accept¬ 
ance, or even complete accord at the hands of the planting community, we 
would like to point out that a sporting chance should be given them by 
reading them in conjunction with the debate on the Labour Department 
which took place at the meeting. There is no doubt that the need for more 
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funds with which to increase the efficiency of the Department was almost 
universally recognised; at the same time, the delegates appeared equally to 
have come with practically unanimous instructions from the various associa¬ 
tions to oppose the Anamallai resolution, which provided for a direct increase 
in the cess. The proposals, therefore, would appear to be a rational form of 
compromise which is deserving of the most careful consideration, and, as we 
have said on a previous occasion, if an agreement can be arrived at on the 
point by the general body of planters, it will materially help the Commission 
of Enquiry in their deliberations if such agreement is before them when they 
set out on their mission. 

A few remarks on the proposals themselves may not be out of place. 
The figures put forward by Mr, Vincent are based, it will be seen, on the 
actual number of cases handled and the amount of money recovered by the 
Labour Department during the year ended 31st March, 1921. During that 
year, over 15,000 cases were referred to the Department, including warrants. 

If Mr. Vincent's proposal to charge an investigation fee of Rs. 3 for 10,000 of 
these cases is accepted, apart from the question as to whether such investi¬ 
gation is justly part of the Department’s initial duties, it is fairly certain 
that a far less number of cases would be referred to the Department, and 
his estimate therefore of an income of Rs 30,000 is uoduly high. On the 
other hand, if less cases are referrpd to the Department, a smaller staff, and 
generally less expensive organisation would be necessary. Recoveries are 
impossible to judge, presumably a larger number of cases referred to the 
Department leads to greater recoveries, and some years are more successful 
than others* Last year’s figures are high, and a more conservative estimate 
would be, say, half a lakh instead of Rs. 80,000, particularly as it is possible 
planters will make greater efforts themselves to recover advances 
than hitherto, and thus sometimes save the 10% or 15% whichever is 
decided upon. Civil suits at 1% or Rs. 25 per case raises a peculiar 
point. It seems hardly fair at first blush to charge Rs. 25 for a small 
suit of, say, Rs, 500 or less, whereas the same amount. is charged for 
one involving perhaps Rs. 5,000. That, we suggest, was in Mr. Vincent’s 
mind when he proposed 1%, since in the above instances Rs. 5 for one and 
Rs. 50 for the other seems a fairer charge. But if the suits end in recovery 
of the debt, a further 1 charge of Rs. 75 (15%) could be levied in the one 
instance, and Rs. 750 in the other. Possibly some form of sliding scale 
would better suit this particular branch of the department’s work. 

On the question of warrants, Mr, Vincent and the Committee are more 
or less in agreement, but apart from the amount of the charge to be levied 
there is the anomalv that warrants u served ” give the Labour Department, 
in 99% of the cases, less trouble than the 1{ unserved” ones which come 
back repeatedly for various reasons, are renewed over and over again in 
many instances, and generally hang on to a very bitter end. The great 
4t unserved ” have undoubtedly taken up the time and energy of the Labour 
Department’s Officials to an extent far beyond that of the satisfactorily 
disposed of case*, so that it would seem more just to charge for warrants 
u taken out,” whether tc served ” or not. That, admittedly, would be the 
view of a Superintendent of the Labour Department, and we quite follow the 
opposite line of argument, which is the planter’s, and which might well be 
preparedness to pay for ** success.” 

If we look carefully at the recommendations of the Committee we find 
that they are based on that point. That is possibly why the Committee 
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lams down the investigation fee and the Agent’s travelling expenses. They 
Are problematical, and might easily be money wasted, whereas they (the 
Committee) are presumably prepared to recommend payment for ‘‘success,** 
witness the increased percentage on recoveries, and the emphasis on the 
payment for warrants served.” Civil suits are the exception, and rightly 
so, since,'successful or otherwise, they give enormous trouble to the Depart¬ 
ment, which runs them at far less cost than the Estate Manager could him¬ 
self do. That point was well brought out by Mr. Vincent in his speech, and 
will, we hope, be generally admitted on all sides. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Report No. 16. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, was at head¬ 
quarters throughout the week ending 17th September. 

2* The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
1*54 inches of rain were recorded, the end of the week being fine and 
bright. The 4th was “Gowrie” and the 5th “Ganesha” feasts. Rain 
fell on the 4th, which we understand is as it should be. Three acres have 
been hand-weeded, and' the drains and paths cleaned. Re-supplying lias 
been done over the whole Station. Some trouble has been experienced with 
Mealy Bug (Dactylopius citri) on the roots of nursery plants. This is a 
common occurrence in this district. The roots of the supplies have been 
washed before they are put out in a tobacco wash, made by boiling 1 lb. oi 
tobacco in 1 gallon of water, and adding 4 oa, of soap, and diluting the 
whole to 12 gallons with water. This mixture is also being used to disinfect 
the soil in the pits and protect the plants, For an account of this pest, and 
the remedies recommended, reference should be made to the Flanters ’ 
Chronicle , Volume V , pages 3 and 235, 

At the Tea Experiment Station, better weather was experienced, with a 
total rainfall of 4*43 inches. 798 lbs. of'leaf were plucked from 9’62 acres. 
Plots 2, 3 and 18 were pruned, as many knots and snags as possible being 
removed* 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, fine weather was experi¬ 
enced, with a rainfall of only 0*96 inches. Sixteen cases of Patch Canker 
and two cases of Pink Disease were treated. Tapping was done daily on all 
the plots, and a yield of 79i lbs. of wet sheet and 14£ lbs. of wet scrap was 
obtained from 1,262 trees, or 0*074 lb. per tree, as compared with 0*077 lbs*, 
last week. Plot 16, which has been rested during July and August, is giving 
the best yield. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, light rain amounting to 
1*52 inches fell during the first part of the week. Tapping was begun on 
1st September, one cut on one-third at a height of 18 inches from the ground. 
A yield of 48| lbs. of wet sheet and 6 lbs. wet scrap was obtained from 398 
trees, or 0‘14 lb, per tree. A solution of 3% Carbolinium is being applied to 
the tapped surface to protect it from fungi, 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSJTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts* 

17-ix-21. 
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UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

21st September, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No, 30. 

1. Labour Department.— In accordance with Resolution No. 23* 
passed at the Annual General Meeting, the proposals put forward by Mr. J. 
R. Vincent, and the modifications of them and recommendations by 
the Special Committee have beep circulated to District Associations. 
Sufficient copies of this circular have been printed and sent to all Honorary 
Secretaries, so that all their Members may have full particulars. without 
delay, and the request has been made that answers to the points raised may 
be furnished to this office as soon as possible, but before the 30th of 
November at the latest. 

2. Malabar Tenants’ Improvement Act—-A reply has been 
received from the Secretary to Government, Law (General) Department* 
which states that the Government will give early consideration to the matter 
of the introduction into the Nilgiri-Wyoaad of the Malabar Compensation 
for Tenants’ Improvement Act. 

3. Shipping. —Under the heading of “Shipping” in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Prime Ministers and Representatives of the United Kingdom* 
the Dominions and India, held during June, July and August, the following 
paragraphs appear 

u As regards the Report of the Imperial Shipping Committee on Bills 
of Lading, it was decided to adopt the following resolution 

v Tbe Conference approves the recommendations made in the Report 
of the Imperial Shipping Committee on the Limitation of Ship¬ 
owners’ Liability by clauses in bills of lading, and recommends 
the various Governments represented at the Conference to in¬ 
troduce uniform legislation on the lines laid down by the Com¬ 
mittee.’ 

“A resolution was also adopted to the effect that, pending the constitu¬ 
tion of a permanent committee on shipping, the existing Imperial Committee 
• should continue its enquiries, 

£< The representatives of His Majesty’s Government and the Govern¬ 
ments of New Zealand and India were ready to agree to a wider resolution 
recommending the constitution under Royal Charter of a permanent Com¬ 
mittee to carry out the duties specified in the Report of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee, dated June 3, viz: (a) to perform such duty as may be entrusted 
to them under laws in regard to inter-imperial Shipping, applicable to the 
whole or to important parts of the Empire; (b) to enquire into complaints 
in regard to ocean freights and conditions in inter*Imperial Trade, or ques¬ 
tions of a similar nature referred to them by any of the Governments of the 
Empire; (o) to exercise conciliation between the interests concerned in inter- 
imperial Shipping; (d) to promote oo-ordination in regard to harbours and 
other facilities necessary for inter-imperial Shipping, 
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“ The representative of Canada, however, did not agree to this wider 
resolution, and the representatives of the Commonwealth of Australia and 
the Union of South Africa reserved the matter for further consideration. 
The position as regards rebates was discussed, and strong representations 
were made by Dominion Ministers in regard to it, bat no resolution was 
passed, it being understood that the matter is at present under consideration 
by the Imperial Shipping Committee.” 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(Incorporated.) 


Circular. Coimbatore, 

No. 21st September, 1921. 


The Labour Department* 

Dear Sir,—At the Annual General Meeting of this Association, held at 
Bangalore last month, the following resolution was passed:— 

u That the suggestions put forward by Mi. Vincent, and the modifica¬ 
tions thereof recommended by the Committee be referred t° 
District Associations for discussion, and with a request to 
report before 30th November.” 


The details of the scheme put forward bv Mr- J. R. Vincent, for 
increasing the income of the Labour Department, without actually increas¬ 
ing subscriptions, are as follows 

The basis of the scheme is that estates and individuals who use the 
Labour Department should be charged fixed fees for the actual work 
carried on for them by the Department. The suggested scale of fees and 
the estimated income from them are detailed hereunder 

A. Fee for Investigation at Rs* 3 per case. This would 
include ail requests for reports on the status of Maistries; hurry¬ 
ing up laggards; entrainment of coolies; tracing absconding 
Maistries; making payments of advances to Maistries, etc. 

(This heading does not include Warrant Cases, which are dealt 
with in E. and F. below.) 
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Ks. 

Income 10,000 cases at Rs. 3 30,000 

B. On all sums of money recovered by the Department for 
subscribers, 10% of the amount recovered to be paid to the 
Department. 

Income.”" 10% on Rs. 80.000 ... 8,000 

C. Estates should be charged with the travelling expenses 
of the Indian Agents incurred in connection with their respective 
cases. This total cannot be very well estimated, but the cost to 
the Department at present is approximately Rs, 18,000 per 
annum, and this amount should be recoverable from estates. 

Income,— Estimated at ••• 18,000 

D. On all Civil Suits filed by the Department on behalf of 
estates, a fee amounting to 1% on the amount that the suit is 
filed for should be charged to the estate- 

Income.— 1% on Rs. 1,00,000 ... 1,000 

E. Fees should be charged for all warrants taken out on 
behalf of estatesi and it is suggested to charge the estates Rs. 5 
on all cases where the debt due is Rs. 100 or over, and Re. 1 
on all cases of less than Rs. 100. 

Income.— 1,500 cases at Rs. 5 ... 7,500 

(Re. 1 cases included under “ F. ft ) 

F. A fee of Re. 1 per case should be charged on all cases 
taken out by Maistries against defaulting coolies. 

Income.— -3,500 cases at Re. 1 3,500 

Total estimated increase of income 1 68,000 

The following are the suggestions for the employment of the funds made 
available under the above scheme:— 

Rs, 

(1) Re-open the Chingleput Division at a cost of, say, ... 25,000 

(2) Engage in direct recruiting in new areas to be approved 

of by the U. P. A. S, t, say, 2 Europeans, 2 Clerks, Peons and 
propaganda. ... ... ... ... 25,000 

50,000 
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Remarks . 

Should the scheme of the collection of fees be instituted on, say, the 
1st April, 1922, the Secretary, by December 1922, would be in a position to 
estimate, with a certain amount of accuracy, the funds available to be spent 
from April, 1923 on re opening the Chingleput Division, and in direct re¬ 
cruiting in new areas. Should direct recruiting be commenced, it would be 
advisable to make that section of the Labour Department self-supporting, by 
charging, in addition to all U. P. A. S I. costs of recruiting, a fee per capita 
for every cooly recruited and who worked for a period of six months or more. 


The Committee’s recommendations on the above scheme are 

(1) That Item C ‘A” should be eliminated entirely. This was a chief 
part of the work for which the Department was started, and the Department 
can only make itself useful by undertaking such work as part of its routine 
without extra charge. 

(2) That under Item **B,” 15% on all sums of money recovered should 
be paid to the Labour Department. 

(3) The Committee were of the opinion that the procedure suggested 
in Item “ C” would lead to unnecessary travelling, aud hence cannot recom¬ 
mend its adoption. 

(4) As regards item “D,” in place of the 1% suggested, the Committee 
consider that a fixed fee of Rs. 25 per case would be preferable. 

(5) The Committee agree with the proposed scale of charges in Items 
u E” and “ F,” but consider that the charges should be levied on “ Warrants 
served,” and not on *’Warrants taken out.” 

Finally the Committee made the following additional recommenda¬ 
tions:^ 

“ We recommend that a commission be appointed after Mr. Wadding- 
ton’s return to India to enquire into the working of ihe Labour Department 
generally, and into the Income and Expenditure of the Association. 

** Further that, in the meantime, the Articles of Association be altered 
to enable the General Committee to reduce or enhance subscriptions to 
meet not only the exigencies of the Association, but those of the various 
products and Districts concerned.” 


In submitting the above, I have to request you to kindly favour me 
with the opinion of your Association on the following points: - 

I, Are you ia favour of either Mr. J. R. Vincent’s proposals iu original, 
bt as amended by the Committee ? 

II, If in favour of the proposals generally, what modifications or addi¬ 
tions would you suggest ? 

III, With reference to the last paragraph of the Committee’s recom¬ 
mendations, are you in favour of the Articles of Association being amended 
on the lines suggested, and if so, please state exactly what form you consider 
such amendment should take ? 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C, H. BROCK, 

Ag* Secretary. 
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TYRES AND TAXICABS. 

(Specially contributed to the India Rubber Journal). 

It is a well-understood axiom that the only true test of a pneumatic tyre 
is the test of the road. The road, however, while essential, does not of 
itself prove the quality of a tyre to be good, bad or indifferent, and the 
reason is that conditions of service vary to such an extent as to make fair 
compar son impossible. The performance of tyres used on a light two-seater 
car cannot reasonably be set up as against those of a heavy touring or 
similar type of car. Apart from the fact that no make of tyres can be judged 
by the performance of a few specimens of that make—whether the perform¬ 
ance be an excellent one or the reverse,-.there are the questions of weight 
and horse-power of the car, size of tyres, treatment of the tyres both on and 
off the road, and the class of work engaged upon. All these points must be 
considered, and, it will be admitted, differ so widely as to render useful com¬ 
parison a hopeless matter. The test of the road alone, therefore, proves 
nothing, and is misleading rather than helpful. 

When one considers under what conditions a proper test could be 
carried out. the point immediately presenting itself is that with a large 
number of cars of the same make, weight and horse-power, taking the same 
size of tyres, and finally, engaged on the same class of work—that these 
indeed would be conditions capable of proving in no uncertain manner the 
quality of the tyres used. 

Such conditions existed in the London taxicab service ten years ago, 
when various companies owned and ran very large fleets of motor cabs, and 
possessed excellent means of recording the mileage of each and every tyre 
used thereon. Whether the companies did or did not keep such records the 
•writer is unable to say> but the fact remains that there was the opportunity 
of getting at the real truth of matters concerning the wearing capacity of 
different makes of tyres. 

In 1913 occurred the great taxicab drivers’ strike, which lasted some 
six months, and ultimately resulted in a complete reorganisation of the con¬ 
ditions under which motor cabs were run in the metropolis. The detail is 
here mentioned, not merely because of its bearing on the present-day 
London taxicab system, but on account of an interesting effect on tyre life 
indirectly brought about as a result of the strike. To this we shall refer 
later* 


In 1918 the employees who bad been drivers became owner-drivers. 
They, or at any rate a large proportion of them, either purchased the cabs 
outright or on the hire-purchase system, and therefore, with the exception of 
a few firms running small Beets, the man who drives a cab to-day is usually 
the owner of that cab. The big Beet companies do not now exist, and this 
source of information for tyre results par excellence , if ever available, is clos¬ 
ed, Taxicab proprietors nowadays make their own arrangements for garaging 
the vehicles and baying supplies, and whilst many find their way to the 
numerous mews or stables at the rear of the larger London houses, a sub¬ 
stantial proportion avail themselves of the services of one of the old fleet 
companies, the British Motor Cab Co., Ltd,, reorganised and adapted to fit 
in with the altered conditions. The firm alluded to works on very similar 
lines to those of ordinary motor garages, and to a certain extent caters for 
the private motorist as well as the taxicab owner*driver. 
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Of tyre transactions done in the small garages the writer does not pro* 
pose to make any comment but respecting taxicab tyres as a whole a 
significant feature of the change over in the ownership of the oabj ; s the 
markedly improved treatment the tyres now receive. Nolongc does 
the driver jump his cab into motion or stop it with a jerk. Rarely do 
we see sparks emitted by steel-studded tyres, or patches worn in the 
treads as a result of locked wheels, and when such events occur we know 
that they are unavoidable, and attributable to London’s heavy and ever dis¬ 
concerting traffic. The taxicab driver of to day owns the tyres, and endea¬ 
vours to obtain the best mileages from them. So that the strike of 1913 has had 
the peculiar effect of considerably improving the average mileage obtained 
from tyres used on this particular type of motor vehicle. 

Of the many makes of cabs now on the streets, one of the most popular 
is the Renault two-cylinder, and, as the owner-drivers of this vehicle take 
advantage of the accommodation afforded by the B.M.C. already mentioned, 
nearly all the conditions required for testing tyres on a big scale are there 
fulfilled. What is lacking is an authentic record as to the mileages obtained, 
and this, we are afraid, could not be kept so satisfactorily as under the old 
system of ownership. Nevertheless, mere inspection of thousands of worn 
and damaged tyres, and the general reports vouchsafed by the owner*drivers 
respecting mileages enables the formation of something very closely aD- 
proximating to, if not actually, the truth The owners of the make of taxi¬ 
cab referred to are thus in a position to judge the merits of a tyre in a way 
accessible to few if any other motor users in this country. It might be 
thought that the natural consequences would be to elevate one or two makes 
of tyres to supreme favour, and to the exclusion of others, but such is not 
the case. It is true that a few makes are rather more popular than others, 
but none can claim anything approaching a monopoly. 

The conditions governing the taxicab trade in London demand an ex¬ 
ceedingly live service in all matters of repairs, replacements, and replenish¬ 
ment. The owner-driver’s business is to be on the road carrying his 
passengers, and he has no time for anything else. Each cab carries a spare 
rim (the spare wheel has yet to come), and in the event of tyre trouble this 
is brought into requisition, and a bee-line made for the garage. Here the 
damaged tyre is quickly removed and replaced by a new tyre, and the owner- 
driver resumes his job of helping the people of London to reach their 
destinations. The damaged tyre is promptly put in hand for the necessary 
repairs, and is available for use by the time its owner is again in require¬ 
ment. The important matter of inflation is one that tyre manufacturers are 
keen to ascertain, and ia this matter the B. M. C. provides an extremely 
efficient service. All inflation is by compressed air; there is no physical 
effort to the tyre filler; no stint of air to the tyre, and the correct pressure 
is attained within a few seconds. The adoption of air cylinders instead of 
an air line enables the inflation of tyres anywhere, and at any time, a very 
useful advantage where large numbers of cabs and extensive premises are 
involved- 

The taxicab, taking as it does a very prominent part in the traffic of the 
metropolis, engages the close attention of the police authorities at Scotland 
Yard- Apart from a very minute inspection at the time the cab is licensed 
to ply for hire, it is, as it were, called upon annually to prove its worthiness 
to fulfil official requirements. It is estimated that, about 30,000 stoppages 
of cabs on the streets occur every year owing to breaches of the rules, the 
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cab so stopped being refused permission to ply for hire until the fault, what¬ 
ever it be, is rectified. So far as tyres are concerned, stoppages have been 
due to: (1) The owner-driver failing to have two steel-studded tyres on the 
running wheels (taxicab owner-drivers have just been notified that the 
police will rigidly enforce this regulation as from 1st September next) ; (2) 
steel-studded tyres not being diagonally arranged, i.e», one on the off- 
front wheel and one on the near-rear ; (3) absence of spare rim and tyre on 
the cab ; (4) steel studs of a new tyre not protruding sufficiently from the 
tread ; (5) tyre in very worn condition-^especially the steel-studded type. 

Tyres are sold to the taxicab owner-drivers at specially reduced prices, 
the average maximum and minimum discounts being respectively 20 per 
cent and 15 per cent, from manufacturers* retail lists. Practically all busi¬ 
ness in tyres is done through the garages, and on a cash basis. The “Sale 
or returQ ,, system of stocking is employed by some tyre manufacturers, but 
not by others. 


RUBBER ROADS 

Dr. Philip Schidrowitz has the following article on Rubber Roads in the 
India Rubber Journal to hand by this week’s Mail : — 

In connection with the paper on Rubber Applied to Road Construc¬ 
tion , read by Mr. Arthur Harrison, M.I.C.E., at the recent Exhibition (cf. 

Bulletin , Jane, 1921), it will be remembered that the estimated 
cost, at present, of rubber,paving was stated to be about £*4 per square 
yard, and the view was taken (having regard to cost and manufacture, 
laying, and so on) that it would make very little difference whether the 
actual price of rubber was 6d« or Is. fid. per lb. In this regard I may be 
permitted to recall some figures put forward in a paper read by the writer of 
these lines on u Tbe Future of the Rubber Industry,’* read at the Chemical 
Engineering Exhibition iu June, 1913. 

Cost of Materials. 

In that paper I took as a basis a compound containing one'third 
rubber, the slabs to be one-half inch thick. Taking rubber at 8d. and 2s. 
respectively, the figures work out as follows —for materials only 

Rubber at Rubber at 
8d. 2s. 

Cost per square yard ... 9s, lOd, ... 24s. 2d. 

Cost per mile (36 ft. road) ... £ 10,570 ... £ 26,000 

Cost per ton of compound ... £ 36 ... £ 90 

Other factors remaining equal it would follow that a rise in rubber to 

2s. would increase the present cost of £4 per square yard to something 
like £4. 15s. 

At the date of writing (1913) the cost of other materials, compared 
with rubber at 24s. 2d. per square yard, was as follows;— 

Asphalt, Is. 6d* to 2s.; macadam, Is. 6d, to 2s. 6d.; granite, 3s. to 6s*; 
wood, 2s. to 4s.; broken stone and tar, Is, 6d, to 2s, 6d, 
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Assuming that the price of these materials has rispn 100 per cent., it 
will be noted that with rubber at 8d. the cost is still two to three times that 
of the older pavings. 

Cost pei* Square Yard. 

In 1913 the cost of asphalt, complete with foundations, was about 12s. 
6d. to 13s. 9d, Assuming a 100 per cent, rise (and in view of shifting 
conditions this may form as good a basis as any other), it will be seen that 
the cost of rubber “ all in” is about four times that of asphalt. In this 
calculation I have taken rubber at 2s., firstly because rubber at 8d. does 
not pay the grower, and this price cannot, therefore, continue for more than 
a temporary period, and secondly because, even at the lower figure the 
disparity is only some 20 per cent. Similar figures apply to wood (8s. per 
square yard io 1913, exclusive of foundations, 6s* for materials and labour 
only, Is. 7d. per square yard per annum on a maintenance contract over 15 
years, inclusive of foundations and maintenance for 15 years). 

Life of Road Surfaces. 

While the experiments made so far suggest that good rubber as such 
will last a very long period, it is not yet certain whether the anchorage” 
difficulties have been sufficiently overcome to warrant tbe assumption that 
the rubber compound will have a chance of proving its maximum and 
minimum life value. For other materials, experience in London and other 
busy towns show that wood may be expected to last about 10 years, allowing 
— m 1913—5d. to 9d. per square yard per annum for maintenance; asphalt, 
7 to 20 years, allowing 5d. to 9d. per square yard per annum for upkeep. 
It would follow, therefore, if we regard the matter from the economic point 
of view only, and make no allowance for the advantages of noiselessoess, 
absence of dust, advantages to traffic, and so ‘on, that the useful life of 
rubber, allowing nothing for maintenance, would have to be something 
like 30 to 50 years to compete with ‘‘maintained” asphalt or wood. It 
may be that the cost of wood* asphalt, etc., has risen more in proportion 
since 1913 than my estimate allows for, and if so, I hope some reader who is 
an expert in th is connection will correct me. 

Rubber* Carpets. 

I think it is fairly plain, therefore, that until the genius who shall 
discover a really cheap method of laying rubber on the road arrives, the 
development on any large scale of the rubber roadway must remaia more or 
less problematical. On tbe other hand, u the expansion of the trade in 
rubber floorings or carpets (such as the “ Paraflor ” shown by the North 
British Co. at the Exhibition, or the rubber linoleums which, it is claimed, 
can be economically made by the Peachey prooess) seems likely to be con* 
siderable, as does of coarse the use of superior rubber tiling, and so on, for 
high grade “interiors.” , 

TEA, THE CUP OF HUMANITY. 

(From the American Grocer.) 

For untold centuries tbe flagging spirits of mankind have been revised 
by magical draughts of that age-old beverage we cajl tea. Through tbe 
timely use of this same beverage, the sick and the convalescent have been 
sustained and strengthened and nursed back to robust health. Even the 
vigorous and strong have found fa it a spur to jaded oerve~-a never f ailin g 
stimulus alike to mind at?d body. 
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41 Thank God for tea! What would the world do without tea—how 
did it ever exist. I am glad I was not born before tea,” said Sidney Smith. 
And deep down in the hearts of people of all ages and in all lands is an 
answering echo to the sentiments so generously expressed by the greatest 
tea drinker of all time. 

Fntile to ask from whence it came, or the precise manner of its 
first discovery. In vain will the inquiring student turn the pages of musty 
volumes of forgotten lore. We must assume that the secret lies securely 
locked in the breast of Confucius himself, China’s ancient philosopher and 
sage, who delivered his wisdom to the world as far back as the 5th acd 6th 
centuries B. C.» yet neglected to state just how it came about that the bene¬ 
ficent virtues of “ the cup that cheers ” were first utilised for the solace and 
welfare of the human race. The traditions clustering around the origin and 
early history of tea are so various and conflicting, partake so much of 
romance and superstition, as to convince those in quest of knowledge on the 
subject that they must be for the most part purely mythical. One relates 
that about 2737 B- C. a certain Chin Nang, to whom all agricultural and 
medicinal knowledge is traced in China, while boiling water over a fire 
made from the wood of the tea plant, by accident dropped some of the dry 
leaves into the boiling water and thereby discovered its seductive qualities, 
Its use from that time became quite general, and spread throughout the 
country* Still another ascribed its introduction into China through a mis¬ 
sionary famed throughout the East for his religious zeal, who journeying 
eastward from India proclaimed the knowledge of his discovery about 543 
A. D. Bat these accounts and many others that might be cited partake 
in a large measure of the fabulous. It is quite certain, however, that tea 
was used as a beverage in the 6th century, and during the 8th century its 
nse had become so common that a tax was levied on its consumption. In 
ancient days it was regarded as an article suitable for a royal gift, and it 
was the custom of monarchs of the time to send it, as a special mark of 
esteem, to the rulers of neighbouring and far away countries. 

From lordly mandarin to meanest peasant the Chinaman loves his tea. 
And while to the mandarin the serving of his favourite beverage is accom¬ 
panied by many formal rites, to the cooly and to the traveller tea is served 
simply yet with all its native freshness and deliciousness. The Japanese 
were quick to acquire the taste, and eventually it became the national drink 
of the Island Kingdom. The 15th century saw Japan elevate the drinking 
of this beverage into a religion of the beautiful called Teaism. When the 
Japanese say of a man **He has no tea in him,” they mean he does not 
appreciate the beautiful, or the humorous, or the ironical. And when a 
man is too much infatuated with worldly allurements and the joy of living, 
or has, so to speak, too much u pep, n they say he has <4 Too much tea in 
him.” The Japanese have ever regarded the tea house as a sanctuary and 
refuge from the troubles and vexations of life. Teaism in fact may be said 
to be the Art of Living. It is the art of obtaining harmony and serenity 
in a jarring and discordant world. The Japanese goes to his tea 
house or tea room to contemplate things which are uplifting and beautiful, 
and to forget all that is sordid in the struggles and animosities of everyday 
existence, A noted Japanese writer tells us that in his country the doctrine 
of Teaism permeate^ the elegance of noble boudoirs and enters the abode 
of the humble. Our peasants all learn to arrange flowers, our meanest 
labourer to offer his salutation to the rocks and waters. The world was 
wont to regard our tea ceremony as but another instance of a thousand and 
one oddities which constitute the quaintness and the picturesqueness of the 
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Japanese, just as it regarded us as barbarous while we indulged the gentle 
arts of peace and called us civilised when we began to commit wholesale 
slaughter on Manchurian battlefields. When it is considered how small, 
after all, the crop of human enjoyment is, how soon overflowed with tears, 
how easily drained to the dregs, who shall blame us for making so much of 
the tea cup ? Strangely enough humanity has so far met in the tea 
cup. It is the only ceremonial which has come out of the East which 
commands universal esteem. America and Europe have scoffed at our 
religion and our morals, but have accepted our national beverage without 
hesitation. The afternoon tea is now an important function the world over, 
and in the delicate clatter of trays and saucers, in the purring gossip over 
sugar and lemon, in the soft rustle of feminine hospitality we know that the 
Worship of Tea is established beyond question or dispute.” 


market reports. 

We have received the following from Messrs T. H. Allan & Cot- 6 , 

Coffee:— Offerings in auction have been— 

August, 24th to 30th. 



Offered, 

Sold. 

Offered since 

1st January 

East India 

• •• «»• 

... 

50,637 

Nairobi 

1,550 

1,190 

51,895 

Uganda 

438 

4381 


Toro 

... 73 

73) 

26,220 

Costa Rica 

103 

103 

84,425 

Other Milds 

3,556 

1,178 

65,687 

Brazil 

... ... 

«»• 

37,815 - 

Robusta 

200 

«»• 

2,3 77 

Tanganyika 

667 

597 

7,750 


Towards the end of last week there was rather less demand for every* 
thing except fine grades, but there was no change in prices. At yesterday’s 
auctions moderate offerings met a fair demand at steady prices* The 
general tone is very firm, and good coffee is scarce. 

Tea.—T he market has been a repetition of the previous week—good 
medium and fine fully firm, lower grades slow, and favouring buyers. 

CodOA,—The market has been quieter, but prices show no change. 

Rubber has continued very quiet, but there has been ho pressflte id 
feell, and some small American demand made prices harden slightly. They 

have since eased off again, last night’s quotations were Sid. and Sid* 

* « 

Pepper.—V ery quiet. 
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For the remainder of the season we will only issue a circular occa¬ 
sionally, when there is anything of interest to report. 

Messrs. H. J. Rouse & Co., in their weekly cofiee report, dated 24th 
August, say i- 


Therehas been a good tone at the Public Sales this week, and the 
moderate supplies brought forward met a very steady market. The home 
trade enquiry has been limited, but a fair business has been doing with the 

Continent in all grades* 


No East Ifadia *a§ SAtatogued, but privately a few seCOhd-hand patcels 
have been changing hands at very full rates. 

Fair supplies of Central American were offered, consisting °hieijy ljj 
Colonry sorts of Nicaragua, which attracted keen cjf| etit ’°. n al SoveS 
orioes. Guatemala and Columbian also sold readily at rather improvea 
values. Nairobi formed the chief part of the East African ^ght orward, 
and although the quality on the whole was very poor, it met with a g 
reception* and realised firm rates. 


letters to the editor. 

(The Planters’ Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents). 

U. P. A. S. I. Rules. 

Dear Sir,—The " P. C.” of 27th August publishes resolutions passed at 
the U. P. A. S. 1. Annual General Meeting. 

Resolntion No 5; proposed from the chair; Clause B reads: —“ That 
in Rule IX, etc." 

From the Books of Proceedings for 1919—1920. I can only find 8 rules 
printed in the appendix. 


Where, and what is this Rale IX ? 


Yours truly, 

Worried. 

(Note by Ed.-F. C. Rule IX was added to the U. P. A. S. I. rules by 
a resolution of the General Committee on 6th Deoember, 1920, and reads 
“The Budget for the ensuing year shall be submitted to the General Com¬ 
mittee before the 1st day of March each year”— Vide P. C., Vol. XV, 
No. 50 , 11^12—20, Page 851). 
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THE INTER-DISTRICT TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 

The finals in the U, P. A. S. I* Inter-District Tennis Tournament were 
played at Coimbatore on Monday last the 26th inst., and thus brought to a 
close the first year’s programme arranged by the Inter-District Sports Com¬ 
mittee. Much as it is to be regretted that games other than tennis could 
not be arranged, the idea of inter-district meetings has met iu this first year 
with great success. The teams which have taken part m the tennis tourna¬ 
ment seem to be agreed on that point, and we can only hope that their 
numbers will be augmented next year by those who have not been able to 
take part this year. 

The finalists on Monday last were the High Range and the Niigiris. 
The former won their way into their position by beating first the Anamalais, 
and afterwards the Shevaroys. The Niigiris met and beat in succession the 
Wynaad and the U f P. A. S. I. team. Owing to the absence at home of 
Mr. B. A, Marden, Mr. Sydenham Clarke partnered Mr 0. W. Marden for 
the Niigiris. Mr. Pinches and Mr. Hawkins turned out for the High Range 
as usual, and the fact that these two have played together from the beginning 
of the Tournament contributed iu some measure to their success. In the 
morning Mr* Pinches beat Mr. Marden. 6 -3, 6—1, it having been decided 
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to play the best of three instead of the best of five sett3. The game between 
Mr. Hawkins and Mr. Sydenham Clarke was more even, and ran to three 
setts. Hawkins winning 6-^4, 4—6, 6-4. 

The doubles were played off in the evening, when the U, P. A. S. I. were 
u at home” to members of the Coimbatore Club, and a good turn out of 
spectators watched some really gobd tennis, in which Pinches and Haw* 
kins, after losing the first sett, played a much steadier game, and ran out 
winners by 4—6, 6—2, 6—4. 

At the conclusion of the Match, Mrs, Anstead presented the trophy, a fine 
silver cup, to Mr. Pinches, who, with Mr, Hawkins, was also the recipient 
of a miniature. 

v We understand the Honorary Secretary of the Inter-District Sports 
Committee has arrangements in hand for next year's tournament, and is also 
putting befpre the Committee a schems for a Golf Tournament, as suggested 
at the Annual Meeting by Mr. Lake. He is also negotiating for a cricket 
match this cold weather between South India Planters and the rest of the 
Madras Presidency. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, D. P. A, S: I. 

Report No. 17. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, was at head* 
quarters during the week. 

2. Patch Canker.— There appears to have been a good deal of this 
disease on Rubber during this monsoon. We have had a good many cases 
at the Rubber Experiment Stations* and I have seen many cases on estates 
which I have visited. The cause of this disease is somewhat obscure. I 
believe it is usually attributed to Phytophthora faberi 1 and in South India, 
it would appear to have some connection with scaly bark. It is a disease 
which, I hope, the Rubber Mycologist will take up for study. The usual 
symptoms of Patch Canker are a splitting of the bark and the exudence of a 
greenish yellow fluid. Tfce tissues beneath the bark are found to be 
rotten, and boring beetles often get in and pierce the wood, and a wound is 
produced. The disease usually shows up in the monsoon, and the treatment 
is to scrape off the split bark and tar the diseased area, After the monsoon, 
these tarred patches are examined, and all dead tissues cut away, the 
exposed wood tarred. The bark then gradually heals over and closes up 
the wound. It is advisable to burn all the material cut out, as this is pre¬ 
sumably full of the causative fungus and may be highly infectious* 

3. The danger of introducing weeds into a country is* well exempli¬ 
fied io India by the history of the' Lantana. The Gardeners * Chronicle 
says that, during the war the scarlet Poppy, which is very plentiful in 
Flanders, greatly impressed the American troops, and seeds were sent by 
many of them to friends iu America, wnere the plant is now cultivated by 
hundreds of relatives of fallen American soldiers. Now, however, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture points r out that large monetary losses are 
likely to occur, in agricultural districts if the Poppy is allowed t# spread 
unchecked* and asks that no more seeds of this plant should be introduced. 
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The Ox Eye Daisy, which was introduced into America about 100 years 
ago, has caused considerable loss to growers of hay in the United States, 
and it is feared that the Poppy will become a serious pest m the case of 
cultivated cereals in that country. 

4. The Planting Stations --At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
cloudy weather has been experienced with drizzles of rain, A total of 073 
inches was recorded. The Station is being hand-weeded preparatory to 
putting out the between monsoon application of manure, and at the same 
time roads are being cleaned up. 7j acres have been completed, including 
the manurial series of plots. Leaf disease is less apparent on the Station 
with the advent of drier conditions, and the sprayed plots are asserting their 
superiority. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, there was very little rain, only 0 9 
inches being gauged. The tea is responding to the fine weather, especially 
that pruned last year, and the yield is improving. 230 lbs. of leaf were 
plucked from 4*39 acres. As other important work had to be done, only a 
small area was plucked during the week. In Plots 16, 17 and 18, pruning*; 
have been buried in alternate rows with Basic Slag and Slaked Lime at 
the rates of 1 cwt, and 1,000 lbs. per acre, respectively. Daincha ( Sesbama 
aculeata) is coming up well in Plot 26, but failing in Plot 28. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, bright weather has been 
experienced, with only 0*42 inches of rain. Tapping was done daily, and a 
yield of 74] lbs. of wet rubber and 15] lbs. of wet scrap was obtained from 
1,262 trees, or, 0 071 lb. per tree as compared with 0'074 lb. per tree last 
week, t Most of ibe trees have now put on new foliage after the attack of 
Phytophthora during the monsoon. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, light rains fell during the 
week, and 0*85 inches were recorded. Daily tapping was done on 397 trees, 
and a yield of 73 lbs. 11 oz. of wet rubber, and 5 lbs. 5 oz. of wet scrap was 
obtained, or 079 lb. per tree as compared with 0*14 lb. per tree last week. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts , 


23 ix*—“21* 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

y Coimbatore, 

28th September, 1921, 


Secretary’s Report No, 31. 

1. Shipping.— 'With reference to Resolution No. 21 passed at the 
Annual Meeting, which was forwarded to the Calcutta Liners’ Conference, a 
reply has been received to the effect that the resolution has been passed on 
to the Lines interested, as the matter is not one which comes within the 
scope of that Conference, 
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2. Export Duty on Tea.—As mentioned in Report No. 26, Item 6, 
the Resolution asking Government to reconsider their refusal to remove this 
duty was forwarded to the Government of Madras. The Development 
Department, Government of Madras* have issued the following G, O. No. 
Mis. 1796, dated 23rd September, 1921 

“The letter of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India 
read above, will be forwarded to the Government of India,” 

3. Upasi Buying Agency, — In accordance with the instructions I 
received at the Annual Meeting, I addressed all Firms on the Buying List 
of the Agency asking them to accept Orders direct from Members who quote 
the Number of their Agency Ticket on their Orders. 1 am glad to be able 
to report that I have received nineteen acceptances of this procedure, and 
only three refusals to date. All the Firms who have accepted the proposals 
have been furnished with a list of Members with the numbers of their 
Tickets, and a circular is being issued to all Members giving a list of these 
Firms. 

4. Book of Proceedings.—I am going to Madras on the 30th 
instant to finish the proof-reading and arrange for the issue of the Book of 
Proceedings, and I hope that by this day week the books will be on their 
way to all Members. 

5. Meetings.— All Members have been notified that there will be an 
Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association, and also a Meeting of 
the General Committee on Monday, 28th November, 1921, to be held at 
Coimbatore. The Annual General Meeting of the Local Branch of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association will be held at Cochin on or about Saturday, 
29th October, 1921, 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the General 

Committee, held at Calcutta, on 12th September, 1921. 

Proceedings.— The proceedings of the last meeting of the Committee, 
which was held on the 30th August, were confirmed after previous approval 
in circulation* 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London).— 
A letter, dated 18th August from the Indian Tea Association (London), 
which had been circulated to the Committee, was now to be recorded. 

Export Duty on Tea.— The Committee had received, from the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India, copy of a letter dated 2nd Septem¬ 
ber, addressed by that Association to the Government of Madras, informing 
Government that a resolution in the following terms had been adopted at 
the annual general meeting of the Association 

That this Association expresses its regret that the Government of India 
refuses to remove this tax on our’itidUBtry, and hopes that they will recon¬ 
sider their decision. 
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The Committee noted the terms of this resolution. The position for 
the present was that nothing further could be done in regard to the removal 
of the duty for the current financial year; but they hoped it would be possible 
to put such a convincing case in favour of removal before the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission to sit in the coming cold weather, that there would be every hope of 
having it withdrawn. Meantime, however, the Committee would continue 
carefully to watch developments with a view to reopening the question should 
an opportunity present itself, 

The Tea Rate.— A letter, dated 3 1st August, had been received from 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, stating that the tea rate for September 
would be £2-16-3. A circular had been issued to members informing them 
accordingly, and particulars of the rate had also been cabled to the Indian 
Tea Association, London. 

Oil fuel in Assam.— A letter, dated 2ad September from the Assam 
Branch, was considered. It drew attention to the serious position due to the 
increase in the price of oil fuel. Many companies had installed oil engines 
recently, and the Committee of the Branch had been informed that the price 
of oil had now been doubled, and that no guarantee of delivery even at the 
increased price would be given by the Assam Oil Company, the Burma Oil 
Company, or the Anglo-Persian Company. 

The Committee discussed the question, which was, they agreed, one of 
serious concern to the iadustry in view of the large number of oil engine 
installations that had been made. They decided, in the first place, to send 
copies of the letter to the Burma Oil Company and the Assam Oil Company 
for comment* and to the Indian Tea Association, London, with a view to 
the latter taking the matter up direct with the Companies there. 


CRICKET. 

CHICKMAGALUR V. MYSORE PLANTERS. 

Played on 14 th and 15th of September, and resulting in a win for Chick - 
magalur by 67 runs. The Planters were unlucky in having three of their 
best players absent, which might have made a great difference to the batting 
strength of the side. Smith, the well-known N, India fast bowler, without a 
doubt won the match for Chickmagalur, as without his services it is very 
probable that the Planters would have turned the tables as far as the result 
is concerned. The two features of the match were the splendid stands put 
up by Nixon for the Planter*, and the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Mylar Rao 
for Chickmagalur, Nixon’s innings of 65, with no chances given away, in¬ 
cluded 10 fours, and for this score he was batting 1§ hours. Harman and 
E. C. Kent, and Lake all played well, and the class of the bowling can only 
be judged when it is realised that the former player was at the wickets an 
hour for his 8 runs, and he is by no means a “stone waller.” Fremlio bowled 
well for the Planters and had bad luck in playing on a ball off Smith after 
making 31. The Deputy Commissioner pulled his side out of the “rack” 
when they had lost seven of their best men for 75, and his splendid innings 
was of enormous value to his side. It is to be hoped tfrat next year the 
Planters may have better luck in their yearly efforts as “Plum Warner’s” 
and “W, G.’s ” The match was keenly contested to the finish, and it is to 
be hoped that there may be many more in years to come like it. Full scores 
below 
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CHICKMAGALUR V. MYSORE PLANTERS. 


1st Inns. 





CHICKMAGALUR. 




Vanugopal 

c. Nixon b. Kent 

32 

c# Bennett b. Fremlia 

0 

Gulab Singh 

c. Bennett b. Fremlin 9 

c. English b. Fremlin 

27 

Eagles 

b. Fremlia 

9 

c. & b. Fremlin 

0 

Dayanatha 

b. Bennett 

1 

Run Out 

10 

Narayan Rao 

std. English b. Bennett 4 

b Fremlin 

23 

Smith 

b. Nixon 

26 

c. Bennett b. Fremlin 

23 

Krishna Rao 

b, Fremlin 

15 

c. De Week b. Bennett 

7 

Krishna Iyengar 

c. English b. Fremlin 17 

std. English b, Bennett 

10 

G. Ramaswamy 

Not Out 

9 

b. Bennett 

4 

Mr. Mylar Rao D,C. b. Fremlin 

0 

c. Fremlin b. Nixon 

41 

Cbemu Keshavaya 

b. Nixon 

2 

Not Out 

1 


Extras 

3 

Extras 

1 



127 

_ 

147 

BOWLING. 


BOWLING. 


Fremlin 

5 for 50 

Fremlin 5 for 69 


EX. Kent 

1 for 32 

Bennett 3 for 55 


Bennett 

2 for 20 

Nixon 1 for 20 


Nixon 

2 for 21 

E. 

C. Kent 0 for 2 


Lake 

0 for 1 




MYSORE PLANTERS- 




Lake 

b. Eagles 

26 

b. Smith 

1 

English 

b. Krishna Iyengar 

1 

b. Eagles 

4 

Fremlin 

b* Eagles 

3 

b. Smith 

31 

Kent 

b. Venngopal 

15 

Not Out 

21 

Nixon 

b. Eagles 

65 

b. Smith 

9 

Scholfield 

b. Smith 

0 

b. Eagles 

0 

Bennett 

■b. Smith 

0 

c. Smith b. K. Iyengar 

2 

Harman 

Not Out 

8 

b. Smith 

0 

Kirwan 

Ran Out 

0 

c. Vanugopal b* Smith 

1 

Allardice 

b. Smith 

0 

Absent 

••• 

De Week 

c. Ramaswamy b. Smith 0 

b< Smith 

O 

Saldana 

Absent 


b. Krishna Iyengar 

8 


Extras 

6 

Extras 

6 



124 

83 

BOWLING, - 


BOWLING. 


Eagles 

3 for 48 

Eagles 

2 for 35 


Krishna Iyengar 1 for 25 

Smith 

6 for 38 


Smith r 

5 for 33 

Krishna Iyengar 2 for 11 


Vanugopal 

I for 10 




Narayana Rao 0 for 11 
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CINCHONA PLANTATIONS IN BENGAL. 

The following extracts are taken from the annual report of the Govern¬ 
ment Cinchona Plantations and Factory in Bengal for the year 1920*21 

The plantations are still suffering from the effects of the war drain, 
but the results are not quite so bad as superficially they seem to be. In 
1918 when things were at their worst, it was seen that the uprooting of 
immature trees for the sake of an immediate harvest could not go beyond a 
certain limit. At the same time, in view of the probability of the 
world’s supply of cinchona bark—except for the comparatively trivial 
amount of Indian-grown bark and the small produce of British 
estates in Java—being controlled by a few Dutch firms—a control that 
is now in operation—it was most desirable that some means should 
be found of allowing a reasonable amount of bark to be harvested 
while yet giving the plantations a chance, ultimately, to yield an 
approximately full quantum. For very many years it has been the practice 
entirely to uproot cinchona trees for harvest. This method has the advan¬ 
tage of collecting the bark of the root as well as that of the stems and bran¬ 
ches, and as the amount of root bark, which is slightly richer in alkaloid 
than the stem and branch bark, forms from a third to nearly a half of the 
total bark yielded by an uprooted tree, the immediate yield of bark is con¬ 
siderable. The method has the disadvantage of finishing the tree, but pro¬ 
vided it has been possible to allow the tree to reach a commercially 
exploitable maturity, the disadvantage is more apparent than real. 

In the early seventies of last century “coppicing” was tried on Mungpoo 
plantation. In “coppicing” only the stems and branches are cut, the root 
being left undisturbed. If the process is successful, new stems spting up 
from the stumps, and after some years the new growth can be cut, and the 
roots again left undisturbed, or also cut out. The harvest is collected in 
two, or possibly more than two instalments, at intervals of some years 
(five or more), the roots ultimately also forming part of the harvest. The 
results obtained on Mungpoo more than 40 years ago were considered 
rather discouraging, but as these experiments were on quite a small 
scale and were concerned with C. succirubra , whereas the species now 
cultivated is the very different C. Ledgcriana , it was resolved to try 
coppicing on a fairly large scale on Munsong Plantation. So, towards the 
end of 1918» 115 acres were “semi coppiced,” being 79*5 acres of C. Led - 
geriana t and the rest Hybrid and C. officinalis. By “semi-coppicing” is 
meant that only half the number of stems from a root'-* when there is more 
than one stemware cut off. In the spring of 1919 the coppicing was com¬ 
pleted. The result has been excellent, for the new stems from the roots 
have developed in two years to such an extent as to give an appearance 
equal to three-year plants grown from seed. The harvest from Munsong 
for 1920-21, amounting to 324,804 lbs, was got by coppicing 334 acres. 
There is good reason to expect that the same acreage five years hence will 
yield the same amount of bark from new growth, and in addition root bark 
equal in amount to at least a third of the total ultimate yield. The ultimate 
yield may not come up to the original estimate based on the assumption tb it 
it would be possible to allow trees to reach an exploitable maturity and then 
to uproot them entirely, but in the circumstances this canupt be helped. 

On Munsong considerable damage was caused byisuoh various agencies 
as hail, wind storms, deer and rats, but most off the casualties have been 
replaced. On Mungpoo a new enemy to cinchona has appeared in the 
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shape of a boring beetle, identified by the Imperial Entomologist as XyZe- 
horns fornicatus, the “shot hole” borer of tea, which attacks the stems. 
The only treatment is to cut down and burn the affected trees. So far, no 
gieat damage has been done. 

The total acreage under cinchona is 3,236 acres, of which 2,340 are 
under six years of age. The approximate total number of trees is 5,400,000. 
The total harvest was 501,018 lbs. of dry bark. 

Factory Work, 

617,018 lbs, of mixed plantation barks were used up, being 216,106 lbs. 
of Mungpoo and 400,912 lbs. of Munsong bark, with average quinine per¬ 
centages, respectively, of 472 and 4*4. About 92 per cent of the quinine in 
the bark was extracted, the products being 23,9841 lbs of quinine sulphate, 
386 lbs* of quinine hydrochloride, equivalent to 431 lbs of quinine sulphate, 
and 10,6261 lbs. of cinchona febrifuge containing 1,269| lbs. of quinine 
sulphate. The total output of all sorts from plantation bark was 34,997 \ 
lbs. In addition, from 10,600 lbs. of Java bark of analysed quinine con¬ 
tents of 6*58 per cent., 655 lbs, of quinine sulphate, and 196 lbs, of cinchona 
febrifuge were manufactured for the Government of India. 4,000 ibs. of 
cinchona febrifuge were also purchased from the Government of Madras. 

Cost and value of Plantation Bark. 

The Mungpoo harvest of 176,214 lbs., cost, at 3*6 annas per lb , Rs.39,647. 
Its average quinine percentage being 472, with a unit rate of 2 annas, its 
value per lb, was 9 4 annas, or its total value Rs 1,03,515. The Munsong 
Harvest of 324,804 ibs , at 2 7 annas per lb., cost Rs. 54,810. With an average 
quinine percentage of 4'4 its market value was at least 8 8 annas per lb , or 
a total of Rs. 1,78,642. Total cost of the total harvest was Rs. 94,457, as 
against a market value of Rs. 2,82,167. 


FROIT TRIES AND THEIR ROOTS TREATMENT. 

» 

By P, S. Govinda Rao, d. d. s , 

District Forest Officer, South Mysore . 

Before discussing this question in its practical aspect, let me describe, 
for a little, the structure of the root of a tree. When a young plant is care¬ 
fully taken out from loose soil and the soil is slowly washed away from the 
delicate branches of the root, it is rendered apparent that there is one region 
of each of these branches to which soil particles cling most tenaciously. 
This point or region is just behind the tip of each delicate branch of the 
root, and usually extends for about an inch up the rootlet. This is the part 
that is able to take up water from the soil, because here are developed pecu¬ 
liar hairs which are termed root-kairs . These root-hairs are best shown if 
we grow a seed between layers of wet blotting paper. The young roots, as 
they come out from the seed, are seen to be covered with a white felt of hairs* 
These hairs are the true absorptive organs of the root. If such a root hair 
is examined under a microscope, we see that it is a long thin sac lined with 
the living material (called protoplasm) and containing a clear fluid called 
cell-sap. # Water from the soil can pass through the fine cell wall, and the 
delicate living membrane. Thus, the cell-sap becomes greater in volume and 
more dilute. A root-hair cannot bold an indefinite amount of this fluid, and 
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water is continually being passed on to the inner cells of the root. As soon 
as this water reaches the layer of young wood in the root it begins to ascend, 
for the young wood is a system of pipes specially contrived by nature for the 
purpose of carrying water upwards. So, as soon as the water gets to this 
region of the young wood it begins to ascend, goes up the stem and finally 
out to the leaves. Some of the water is used up by the plant as it travels 
through these organs, and much of it is given off through the pores of the 
leaves, It is important to remember that the region of root hairs is the 
only place on the root where water is absorbed. The other older and 
stronger parts of the root conduct water, but do not absorb it. Anything, 
therefore, which injures the root-hairs interferes and affects seriously with 
the supply of the nourishing water to the plant, 


This continual absorption, t.e., up-take of water from the soil, results 
in a considerable pressure being developed inside the root, forcing water 
up into the organs above. This root-pressure, as it is called, is one of the 
factors causing the ascent of water in plants. This can be clearly shown 
by a simple experiment. A young dantu plant may be cut off near the soil, 
and a long glass tube fitted on the cut end by means of a rubber connection. 
A day after the experiment agoing you can see from the movement of the 
water in the tube how much water has been forced up < The pumping force 
of the root varies in different trees. It is said that, in the grapevine, where 
the water has to travel a long distance, it can support a column of 39 
inches of mercury. 


With the above observation and knowledge on hand, it is easy to con¬ 
sider and understand what the conditions are in which the root 
hairs can best fulfil their duties, what methods of treatment are 
rational, comparing these inferences with facts of onr own and with 
others' experience. In the first instance, it is necessary to remember 
that the root-hairs and all the younger cells of the root proper are living 
cells, and so require all that living matter stands in daily need of. Before 
these cells can do any work for the benefit of the rest of the plant, 
they must themselves be healthy. One of the first requisites for living 
cells is a free supply of good air. The roots must breathe. In nature 
there occur certain trees which have become adapted to life in swamps 
where the soil is close and where the water fills up all the soil 
interstices. These plants have special arrangements for the supply 
of air to their roots (Avicennia aiba and Avicennia Officinalis ). The 
roots of these plants send up peculiar projections above the ground. These 
are breathing roots. They are full of porous tissue through which air easily 
passes to the roots in the mud, just as a diver in sea is kept in connection 
with the upper air by means of the tube attached to his helmet. This fact 
shows, rather reveals, the extreme importance of air to tree roots. The soil, 
therefore, in which the roots are situated must be Of such a texture that 
there is a sufficient interchange of the air in the soil and atmospheric air. 
The air contained in the soil is not exactly the same as that above the soil. 
Within the soil, oxygen (the life-giving element of air) is always being used 
up for processes of decomposition of organic substances, and the roots are 
cuantinually taking in cccygen and giving off other gases. The air of the soil 
is therefore as a rule poorer in oxygen and richer in other gases than the 
air above the soil; Here it must be said that there are various conditions 
that affect the permeability ‘ of the soil to atmospheric oxygen. Qf these, 
the two most important are 
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(i) The size and degree of cohesion of the soil particles. 

(ii) The amount of water in the soil. With regard to the first point 
if a soil is caked and hard, although air may penetrate into the large crevices 
which are produced when such soil splits, still, the inside of large masses of 
soil is insufficiently aerated. Small grained soil, after watering, tends to 
clog and cake like this. Larger grained soils cake less readily, 

With regard to the second point, the condition of the ideal soil for 
fruit trees may be compared to that of a fine sponge which has been 
soaked in water, and thoroughly wrung out. Every part is covered 
with a film of water, and yet the whole mass is permeated by all. Over- 
watering fruit trees has therefore two serious effects. In the first place, 
the spaces in the soil which should be occupied by air are, instead, filled up 
by water, and in the second place, the soil afterwards cakes and hardens, 
especially if it is all clayey, into an impermeable mass. It is worth 
while noticing here that the water in the soil which the roots absorb is not 
that which lies freely in the soil interstices, but the film of water which 
remains surrounding the soil particles when the excess has drained through. 
The root-hairs apply themselves closely to the soil particles and absorb 
this film. From this fact, a useful hint as to the sub-soil of a fruit 
plantation is got at. It is most desirable that it should be of such a 
kind as to allow of good drainage. A Iaterite sub-soil ensures the passing 
through of superfluous water. A clay bottom means that there will 
be danger of water-logging. Thus, two points of practical importance 
are arrived at. In choosing a site for a fruit garden, we must therefore 
see that the soil is of such a texture that is readily permeable to air 
and that the sub-soil is of such a nature as to allow the draining off of 
superfluous water. If the soil and sub-soil are not naturally of the desired 
consistency and character, still we can, by special treatment, bring about the 
conditions we desire to some extent at least. The texture of upper soil we 
can change by manuring and cultivation. Dry, sandy soils need much bulky 
manures from the cow house or stable, and there is scarcely any soil that 
will not benefit from green manuring. These organic manures increase the 
porosity of the soil, enhance its water-holding capacity and are themselves 
valuable additions to the plant food of the soil. Cultivation is essential both 
before and during the life of the plants. It has been again and agaia proved 
that deep and thorough ploughing and cultivation before planting the trees 
is an excellent investment of time, money and labour. With uncultivated 
land, it is well to do the first cultivation as much as a year ahead of the 
time of planting. During that period the land can be occupied with other 
crops, which will give some return for the outlay, keep down weeds and 
maintain the looseness of the soil. On the spots where pits are to be made, 
however, there should be no crop during the three months previous to plant¬ 
ing. The pits themselves and the sub-soil removed from them should be 
exposed to air and light. 

With regard to the sab-sotl, if it is not sufficiently parous, the 
defects should be remedied by means of proper drainage. If drainage is 
not arranged for, the effects of over-watering in such soils may effect 
very adversely indeed. In the case of orange tree, rotting of the roots sets 
in, and the trees gradually die. hfbteover, the water may rise again to the 
surface, bringing with it sub-soil salts and making the land salty and unfit 
for fruit trees. Such cases were brought to my notice for advice In Kadur 
and Tumkur Districts. In one case the remedy of promptly cutting drains 
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remedied the defect, and in the other case, the gratuitous advice was not 
availed of. In Mysore, I was shown some orange trees which developed 
a peculiar yellowing of leaves and a gradual death of the branches. The 
soil at the foot of trees in these patches was always occupied by succu* 
lent weeds of a type associated with salty conditions. The water of the 
well in the garden was not salty, and the previous manuring was not such 
as to lead me suspect that the disease could have been caused by it* Oa 
the soil being analysed, a large proportion of salts was revealed. It was 
then rendered apparent that the disease was due to increase in the salts of 
soil due to defective drainage. In this case, the digging of deep drains at 
intervals, with an out*fall beyond the garden, is the only current remedy. 

To ensure a supply of free air to the roots of standing trees, it is essential 
that the soil round the trees should be broken up now and then to prevent 
caking. The breaking up process is best done twice a week, after each 
watering. The hand pick Ckai gudli) may be used for this operation. The 
top layer of soil should be pulverised to act as a porous mulch, and a hand 
rake is excellent for this purpose. 


Weeds growing under fruit trees have several serious effects on 
the roots. The roots of the weeds occupy the ground and interfere with the 
roots of fruit trees. Water is stolen by them which the fruit trees can ill- 
spare. The surface of the soil is blocked by them, and the exhalation of 
their roots serve to poison the soil atmosphere for the tree roots. The ope¬ 
ration of breaking up the upper layers of soil to aerate the roots also removes 
the weeds, if properly carried out. In Tiptur cocoanut and mango gardens, 
and in a few mango gardens in Bangalore, thorough digging to one foot deep, 
as personally seen, has been of immense advantage, and stimulated rich 
growth and caused extraordinary fruiting. It is necessary to see that the 
coolies do not injure trees while digging. The consideration of weeds under 
fruit trees naturally leads to the question of sub-crops. 


The same principles must be observed here. Sub-crops must not 
interfere with the water-supply or asration of the roots of the main cropl 
Close growiag crops and long seasoned crops are therefore out of the ques¬ 
tion* While the fruit trees are young, brinjate, onions, chillies and other 
short season crops which are not close growing can be taken between them, 
but these crops must not be planted close to fruit plants.* It is a good rule : 
that a circle, having a diameter of about the breadth of the crown of the 
tree and a little overj must be left clear round the base of each stem. Sup¬ 
pose we have planted out our fruit trees 15 ft. apart each way, and thaJt 
the breadth of the crown of* each tree is oa the f aVerage two feet, then We 
should leave a circle of 3 ft. diamfeter clear all round the tree, unoccu¬ 
pied by sub-crop, The breadth of the crown of a tree in its early stages 
roughly ^ corresponds to the arei 'occupied by fhe roots. The nett and 
succeeding years the dimensions of IB® tree will increase, and our area for 
sub-crops will correspondingly decrease, until, when the crowns of trees are 
nearly in contact, there is no space for sub-crops at all. 1 It is important thai 
the height of the sub-crop should be less than that of fruit trees, since, if the 
fruit trees ate shaded by the sub-crop, 1 then they grbw long and lanky. 

When the sub-crop is finally removed and the trees hasre to stand by 
hansel ves, this long and lanky steu^proves to be weak and useless. * 
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Let us now consider the life of a fruit tree from its seedling stage to its 
adult condition specially with reference to its root treatment, my present 
theme. Seeds are usually sown in pots or boxes, or even in shady places in 
the field. Some fruit trees, such as guavas, are generally grown direct from 
the seed, and the others, which are grafted or budded, have their stocks from 
seed, §o that the plants in their early stages may be considered as of one 
kind, whether grafted or not, later on. In the case of plants, such as mango 
stocks, the early life of which is speut as a rule in pots, special care of the 
rcots is essential. In the first place there must be a hole in the bottom of 
the pot to allow of the draining away of surplus water. This hole should be 
covered inside by a piece of curved tile (bokee) with the concave surface 
down to keep it open. Next to it should come a layer of dry leaves to ensure 
that fine soil is not washed down, and the hole consequently blocked, On 
the top of this should come a mixture of medium sifted soil, sand and leaf 
mould, in which the seed should be planted. Daily watering is necessary. 
The outside of the pots should be occasionally washed and scrubbed to allow 
of air penetratiag the earthenware, and the surface of the pots must be 
stirred or raked at least twice a week as said above. It must be remembered 
that the roots in a pot are in highly artificial and closed conditions, and are, 
therefore, much more delicate than are roots in the soil of open ground. 


For this reason, plants should be taken out of the pots and trans¬ 
planted to the field at the earliest opportunity. Let me quote here 
what a very experienced horticulturist writesThe way I advise mango 
seedlings to be grown is to dig a trench, say, nine inches deep, and in the 
bottom lay corrugated iron sheet, which should be covered with broken 
potsherds with the concave portions inverted. Over this a layer of coir or 
teased matting may be spread and then a layer of sound and leaf mould 
covered over, in which the seeds should be inserted. After germination 
the roots do not go beyond the layer of corrugated sheet. The seedlings 
could therefore be removed easily without great injury to the pots used for 
grafting purposes, or to their final quarters for growing as fruit trees*” If 
plants in pots have been neglected and it is desired to revive them, then the 
plant must be carefully extracted from the pot with the ball of the earth 
adhering to the roots. This earth should be carefully removed by washing. 
Dead, diseased and straggling roots should be removed by a sharp knife. 
Matted roots should be separated carefully, and the main top root shortened 
(in trees which will stand this treatment). Mangoes do not stand the 
amputation of the main root. Oranges and guavas do. Then the plant 
should be transplanted into porous gravelly soil in a pot and kept m 
a moist warm shady place till recovery begins. To keep up balance, 
a number of leaves on this plant should be cut off, or a few branches 
pruned. While the plant is recovering, water should be given sparingly, 
as the plant will not have yet developed new root-hairs to absorb it. 
Root-hairs which closely adhere to the side of the pot and the soil are torn 
off in transplanting, To get new root-hairs, new roots must be developed. 
If much water is given before the formation of new absorbing roots, the 
roots will rot, and all the labour taken will be in vain. When this plant 
begins to show signs of recovery and vigour, it may be removed to a slightly 
more exposed place, and thus gradually accustomed to being brought back to 
its normal surroundings- The next question isHow should the roots be 
treated in transplanting? The pit in the field should be dug fairly big, about 
three feet each way. The pits should have been dug and left opep to the 
air for some weeks previous to planting* to aerate, *.e., weather the sub-soil 
both in and out of the pit. Well-exposed soil should be put in the b^tom 
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of the pit mixed with manure, but manure should in no case be placed 
in direct contact with the root of the plant. Previous to putting in 
the plant, a stake should be driven into the pit. To this, the plant 
will be tied To put in the stake after planting, means that some of 
of the roots will be injured. Before planting out fruit plants in their final 
places, it is well to harden them to their new conditions. If this s not done, 
the change may be so violent that the transplants will not survive. Many 
a failure has occurred m planting out mango plants that had been long in 
the nursery. It must be remembered that, in the nursery the plants will 
have been in a more or less shady spot protected from direct sun, from wind, 
and from extremes of temperature. In the field, it is in the open, 
gets the direct sud, and has all the changes of temperature that 
are going. Moreover, the root system is always slightly injured in 
the transplanting process so that all the circumstances combine to 
make the plant lose water rapidly and replace it slowly. It is no 
wonder that, after a day, the leaves begin to droop and wither and that 
finally the whole plant dr es up and succumbs. The process of gradually 
accustoming a plant to new surroundings is called hardening . One very 
simple method of hardening is to take the plant still in its pot out of the fields 
and plunge the pot in the soil near the p'ace where it is to be transplanted. 
The plant should also be shaded during the first few days. The shade may 
then be taken off and the plant left some time longer still in the pot. 
Finally, the plant should be taken out of the pot and transplanted into the 
pit prepared for it. 


Before the plant is placed in the pit in position, the ball of roots with 
the earth should be gently eased out, and straggling and diseased roots 
removed. The plant should then be set on a little mound in the centre of 
the pit and the roots spread out over the gently sloping sides of this mound. 
It is a fatal error to have the base of the stem rammed down into the pit 
and the ends of the roots high up at the edge of it. The soil should now be 
thrown lightly over the roots and gently pressed down on and between 
them with a wooden peg. In transplanting, it is essential to bring about 
a compact connection between the roots and the soil, so that after further 
addition of soil, and further packing with the peg, the whole surface may be 
trodden over several times and earth added till the plant is buried up to the 
same point as it was in the pot it previously occupied. A good soaking of 
water should then be given. The shoot should be pruned, reducing non- 
essential branches by about a third of their length and retaining intact such 
as are necessary to make a good crown. The plant may now be tied to the 
stake. The string should not come directly into contact with the plant, but 
should be padded with cloth or straw. When tying the string, also, it should 
be brought once or twice between the plant and the stake to ensure a better 
and tighter binding, and to keep the stake from rubbing on the plants, Tying 
the plant directly against the stake may result in the plant taking the form 
of the stake, and in the case of a long irregular stake this would mean a most 
unsightly and useless trunk. The stake should be removed at the earliest 
possible safe moment, for if the plant gets to rely on the stake, it will become 
weak stemmed. Besides there is apt to be compression of the truqk at the 
points where the plant is tied to the stake. 

In plants which are intended for further transplantation, such as a 
nursery mau*s stock, it is desirable to tfenspiant several times keeping the 
long roots pruned in, so that there is St great numbei of short branches 
with iwhy rootlets, This means that the whole absorptive system is in 
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small compass and readily transportable. If the plant has to be carried 
some distance before being planted, the ball of roots and earth should 
be tightly tied up in sacking and steadied somehow during the transit. In 
trimming and pruning roofs a sharp knife should always be used and the 
cut made in a sloping manner on the underside of the root. 

The important feeding parts of the roots are the delicate tipes at the 
end of the root branches. They must not be injured. Hence, the strong 
roots that conduct water from these feeding roots to the trunk should not 
be severed. One can, however, with safety remove these latter formed roots 
that occur on the main branches nearer the plant. It is wise to do this, as 
the check on the plant without materially damping it is thus increased. It 
is also to be noted that old roots heal with difficulty and younger ones heal 
readily. 

The degree to which the roots should be exposed is governed by the 
same principles, One does not wish to cause the delicate feeding-roots to 
wither up, so they are not to be exposed* The first two feet of the big roots 
can be exposed with safety in a ten-year old tree. The exposure and partial 
drying of these roots also acts as a check on water conduction. 

On refilling the pits after a period of exposure, it is advantageous to 
place manure in the pit along with the replaced earth. It is very necessary 
to see that the manure is well mixed with the earth before replacing. 
Orange and other trees may not be pruned if making too rapid vegetative 
growth at the expense of their fruits, but root-pruning should be resorted to 
only if the gentler method of root exposure fails to have the desired effect. In 
severe root-pruning, it may be necessary to cut some of the strong roots as 
well as the coarse lateral roots. The cut should always be on the underside 
of the root. It is usually unsafe to interfere with the tap root of big trees. 
It must be emphatically stated, however, that no amount of root-pruning will 
make up for a neglect of certain other commonsense precautions. In many 
gardens the owners expect fruit from trees that are crowded, shaded, and 
kept damp by a miscellaneous collection of other trees and plants* No root- 
pruning will take the place of system and care in the arrangement of fruit 
plantation. Another common belief is that some artificial manure will un¬ 
doubtedly cause the trees to fruit. No artificial manure is of any use when 
the conditions of the garden are unhygienic. It is as if a man should demand 
mediciae for a disease whidh is due to his refusal to wash himself.— 
“ Mysore Economic Journal, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Tennis Tournament; 

Congratulations to Messrs. Pinches and Hawkins on winning the 
U. P. A, S. I. trophy. It is a very fine trophy, and holds, we should say, 
about three 'quarts. The miniatures make £ood balers. 

A Suggestion, 

The trophy is so much like sya urn, the suggestion has been made to 
us that the return to their district of the winners Should be referred to hs 
** bringing back the ashes.’* High Hanste ooets. nlease note. 
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Seriously, 

The Times in mail week says 

It is hardly surprising that recent weeks should have seen a material 
rally in the tea share market, for indications have been growing that the 
industry has now experienced the worst that will befall it and that better 
times are at hand. The extent of the prospective recovery, however, can 
hardly be determined as yet with any degree of precision. Nearly all the 
reports of the plantation companies now appearing bear witness to the in¬ 
valuable assistance which is being rendered by the ability to recover E,P P. 
payments and also to the improved prospects for the current year. The 
aggregate recoveries of E. P, D. obtained by the tea-planting industry alone 
must ruo into very large figures. Several tea companies published their 
reports at the close of last week, and their directors frankly state their 
expectations of improvement. Thus the New Sylhet board goes so far as 
to say that the company should be able to show a profit for 1921, and in 
view of the fact that it made a loss of £13,194 for 1920 the forecast denotes 
a radical change in conditions. The directors of two other companies 
speak of the prospect of a material reduction in costs for the current year. 
Mincing Lane advices point to a decided improvement in recent weeks 
in the market for common teas, a circumstance which must be attributed 
to finer plucking. How marked an effect the altered policy of the manage¬ 
ments of many of the plantations in this respect is exerting, is to be gathered 
from the latest estimates of the new season’s Indian crop to the end of July 
next. This is announced as 90i million pounds, a decrease of 40j million 
pounds as compared with last year. 

Cioely Rubber Trust, 

The Cicely Rubber Estates is one of the older established rubber plant¬ 
ing companies which, under the conditions prevailing until recently, were 
able to pay remarkably fine dividends. Its annual report shows how even 
the older established concerns have been hit by the unfavourable develop¬ 
ments in the market for the commodity, and also provides an example of the 
way in which the more efficiently conducted concerns are tackling the pro¬ 
blems which now confront them. Net profits of the Cicely Company for the 
year ended March 31 amounted to £1,721 ; for the previous year the total 
was £36,429. The participating Preference shares, which for 1919-20 
received a distiibution of 65 per cent,» now merely receive their fixed 5 per 
cent,, while no dividend is to be paid to the Ordinary shareholders, against 
60 per cent, for the previous 12 months. 

The Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd, 

We are informed that the Directors of the Mercantile Bank of India, 
Ltd., have declared an Interim Dividend of 8 per cent., less Income Tax, for 
the half year ended 30th June, 1921. 

LETTERS Tb~TH£ EDITOR. 

(The Planters’ Chronicle is not responsible tor the opinions of its 
Correspondents). 

Shipping, 

Dear Sir,-.-With reference to what your “ Sorely Tried” correspondent 
Wtites in his letter which appeared in your issue of the 17th instant, the 
percentage of ebortlanded op pvercariSed cargo is very small, and a,s each, 
steamer deals with a large number of packagesi marks of which may 
become obliterated before they reach their destination, it Is inevitable that 
there mast be a percentage of such cargo. 
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Then, as all such shortages must be made the subject o£ enquiry at all 
the steamer’s ports of discharge, and, if they are not found at these ports, 
enquiry (in the case of steamers from Home Ports) must be made of the 
Home Ports, delay in settlement of the claim results. 

If your correspondent intends that claims for such shortages are not 
paid when he states “practically always, from their Olympian heights, the 
Steamship Agents eventually repudiate all liability under clause so and so 
of the Bill of Lading iQ question,” he is undoubtedly mistaken as all such 
claims are met if the cargo shortlanded or overcarried is not finally deliver¬ 
ed, provided it is not lost through a peril of the sea which is insured 
against. 

As regards your correspondent’s remarks on Steamers’ Bills of Lading 
Clauses, a steamer is in much the same position as any other carrier. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) .... 

Agents, Clan Line. 

Per: Pro: Aspinwall & Co., Ltd* 


(Signed) 


Manager, 

Agents, Ellerman Lines, Ltd. 


The Labout* Department* 

Sir,—I wonder if the many Planters who write abusing the Labour 
Department for its failure to put them iu touch with new connections have 
considered the possibility that the lack of labour they experience is due, in a 
great measure, to the planter himself. Otherwise how is it, that it often hap¬ 
pens that of two estates in the same locality, one may have ample labour, 
and the other be with none, or in a chronic state of trying to retain what 
little labour it has through the aid of the Courts. The surest advertisement 
for an estate is its own coolies, who, if contented and happy, are not only 
willing to return to that estate year after year, but induce others to go with 
them. , 

If some of these confirmed grumblers would make a point of visiting 
annually the country from which their coolies are recruited, look them up in 
their villages, and generally take a bit more interest ia them, in all of which 
laudable objects the Labour Department would be glad to assist them to the 
best of its ability I am sure a lot of the difficulty now experienced by some 
estates would vanish. t 4 

Instead of this, however, the present day Planter adopts the attitude that 
having subscribed to a Labour Department it only remains for him to sit on 
the estate and abuse that Department for not supplying him with unlimited 
coolies. 1 am sure that Mr. Aylmer Martin had this idea in bis mind when 
be laid down the axiom that the Labour Department did not profess to 
recruit 


otp, brigade .’ 1 
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cm SOUTH INDIA OBOW RUBBER ? 

In our Notes and News this week we publish an extract from the 
Administration Report for 1920 of the Federated Malay States, This 
appeared in contemporary Journals here and in Ceylon some weeks back, 
but we refrained from commenting upon it, preferring to get the considered 
views of the Rubber Mycologist, who knows the conditions further east as 
well as most people, and whose opinions therefore must carry weight. Mr. 
Asfiplant has by now seep perhaps sufficient of Sou$h India Rubber to be 
able to pull us up if we take*bis admirable article ae pointing a moral, and 
although perhaps our substitution of the words 44 Sotuh India ” for 
14 ^alaya ” in our title is a little drastip, he will agree with us that much of 
he says concerning Malaya is applicable to South India. 

An apparent digression here will perhaps appear later to be quite to 
the point. In the Malay Mail recently, it was stated, on the Subject of 
penal Clauses in the Labour Code, that the old style planter 41 defends these 
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as necessary for the control of the labour force. But the old 

style planter is usually an ex-Ceylon planter , with the tundu at the back 

of his mind, etc.The italics are ours. Ndw there are a gpod 

many ex*Ceylon men planting rubber in South India as well as in Malaya, 
and ia so far as South India is concerned we believe we are right in saying 
that they mostly belong to the clean weeding school, and brought with them 
to this country the precepts of that body. If Mr. Ashplant is correct in his 
assertion, we have here conditions almost exactly similar to Malaya. We 
differ only in the matter of our labour, which is indigenous, and should there - 
fore be cheaper, and in the distribution of our rainfall which is such in 
Southern India as to emphasise bis statements regarding soil wash. Our 
rubber is invariably planted on steepish slopes and, to quote Mr. Ashplant 
on Malaya, under the prevailing system of clean weeding, all the rich upper 

layer of soil.. is fast disappearing into the rivers.” Our 

outputs have failed to increase as anticipated, and growth, latterly, as well 
as the rate of bark renewal has shown a distinct falling off. The trees are 
less vigorous, and girth development has declined. 

With regard to the Department of Agriculture, we are in a different 
position here, because our department is mainly occupied with ryots’ crops, 
and planting is only a secondary consideration whereas judging by Mr. 
Ashplant’s opinion and, we may say, the opinions of the Press of the Straits 
generally as we know it, the Malaya Department of Agriculture is largel* 
to blame for what it now laments. Here in South India planters have had 
to contend individually with the questions we are now dealing with, and if 
they have not had more help from the Department of'Agriculture, it is 
for the reason just stated. As it is, they have benefited very materially 
in many ways, and it is their own fault if, on this matter of soil erosion, 
they have refused to listen to Mr. Anstead who, we believe, has con¬ 
sistently pointed out the folly of clean weeding which is not followed by 
leguminous cover crops. That is the point where the ex*Ceylon 
planter let South India down, At the time, the “immediate point of view,” 
as Mr, Ashplant calls it, prevailed with us, and it is only in quite recent 
years that we have realised the value of cover crops. That tl we” ever now 
applies only to a portion of the community, among which may still be found 
many ardent disciples of the old school. 

Summing up, we have got to digest Mr, Ashplant’s undoubtedly sound 
dicta that it is impossible by manuring to restore completely the fertility 
of large areas of washed out soils under rubber, that our manuring system, 
such as it is, very probably offsets by the damage done to the roots any 
increased soil fertility which may be produced by the manure, and that 
if we grew our rubber trees under more natural conditions and by means of 
coyer crops and contour banks, made at the time of planting, retained the 
precious top soil, it would probably never be necessary to resort to manuring 
at all, * 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, D. F, A, S. J % 

Report No. 18, 

1. Charcoal.— With reference to my note on page 546 of this volume 
of the Chronicle aboat plant for making charcoal on a commercial scale, I 
have now received by the courtesy of the Forest Economist, a copy of a letter 
from the Firm who supply this plant, and a blue print of the plant itself. 
These are at my office for reference, and are at the service of any planter 
who may wish to borrow them. 

2. Black spot on Roses. —When I was on tour iu July, I was showu 
a disease which caused all the leaves of a Rose io the garden to turn black 
and fall off, completely defoliating it. This struck me as of interest, as we 
have so many leaf diseases on our estates of one kind and another, and I 
sent some spec mens home to Dr. Butler, the head of the Imperial Bureau of 
Mycology at Kew. Mention was made of this Bureau in page 456 of the 
present volume of the Chronicle . It is a mark of the efficiency of this Bureau 
that I got a prompt answer from Dr. Butler kindly telling me all about the 
disease, and the information may be of interest to gardeners. Dr. Butler 
tells me that the disease appears to be quite well known and is caused by a 
fungus called Diplocarpon Rosae , Wolf> (till recently known as Actinonema 
Rosae ), Only a few variety of roses have been reported as quite resistant 
to this disease, R . indica % R . rubiginosa , jR.. gallica , and R . centrifolia 
are markedly resistant. Of 600 named varieties in a botanic garden ia Italy,, 
only four were found free from attack, viz. % Bell Angevina, Triomphe 
d'Alencon, Abel Grant, and Triomphe d* Anger. This is of interest, because 
in the garden from which my specimens were obtained, only one variety was 
attacked. Unfortunately, the names of this variety and of the resistant ones 
were unknown. 

Resistant varieties are noted as specially susceptible iu Germany, where f 
also, bushy sorts are more attacked than climbers, Hybrid perpetuals are 
very severely attacked in America. 

Treatment with either Bordeaux Mixture or 90 parts of flowers of sulphur 
and 10 parts of powdered arsenate of lead is usually very successful. The first 
application should be made when the buds have formed and the leaves are 
well developed, and then, once or twice a month, It is useful to pick off and 
burn affected leaves in the early stages of the attack, when only a few bushes 
are attacked, to prevent the spread of the disease, 

3. The Experiment Stations,— At the Coffee Station light rain was 
experienced on every day of the week, but the total only amounted fb half an 
inch. Sickle weeding and lightly forking round the young plants was com¬ 
pleted in the Hybrid Plots, and hand weeding was done over two acres. Plots 
2, 5 and 10, the Cultivation Series, have been forked. In this Series, one plot 
is forked each year, one every other year, one every th ; rd year, while a control 
is left unforked. The plots, after forking, are mulched with materials cut 
from green dressings grown on waste land. Some of the manures for the inter- 
monsoon application have arrived, but owing to the Moplah rebellion, delay 
in the delivery of the manures ia being experienced, The beans set after the 
blossom showers of January are beginning to ripen, and will entail an early 
fly picking this season, 
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At the Tea Experiment Station, the weather was bright uith occasional 
showers, a total of 1’24 inches was recorded, The yield is improving each 
week. A total of 1,045 lbs, was plucked from 8*32 acres, a yield of 125 lbs. 
per acre. Plots 8, iO and 11 were pruned. Fish Manure was applied to Plot 
8, and Muriate of Potash to the China plot, 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, 1‘72 inches of rain were re¬ 
corded. A round of weeding has been done, and the drains cleaned, and dead 
wood brought in by the monsoon floods has now been completely removed. 
A heavy dose of Basic Superphosphate has been forked into Plot 17. Daily 
tapping was done, and a yield of 99 lbs. of wet rubber and 16 lbs. of wet scrap 
were obtained from 1,260 trees, or 0*091 lb. per tree, as compared with 0*071 
lbs, per tree last week. Plot 16, which was rested during July and August, 
continues to give the best yield. 500 rubber seed from special trees at 
Peradeniya have been received. These are to be planted out next to the Seed 
Selection p^ot* ' i ' 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, only 0*77 inches of rain 
was recorded. The stream running through-the Station is drying up, and it 
looks as if we should have a shortage of water this year. 397 trees were 
tapped daily, and these gave us 69 lbs. 10 oz. of wet sheet and 6l lbs. of wet 
scrap, a yield of 0*19 lb. per tree, the same as last week. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting District's. " 


30— Jx—21. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, O, P. A. S. I, 

Spraying of Coffee, 

In 1915*1917, a number of experiments were carried out which demons¬ 
trated the fact that if Coffee is sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture twice in the 
year, once about May and again between the monsoons^ about September or 
October, it can be protected, to a large extent, from the attacks of both leaf 
disease and black rot, With renrd to these experiments and the discussion 
which then took place about •'hem, I would refer those interested to the 
following pages of the Planters ’ Chronicle , Volume XI, pages 296, 307, 
and Volume XII, pages 40 and 538. 

Two considerations emerged from these experiments:— 

(a) . Whether labour and water could be found at the right time to 

carry out the necessary spraying operations. 

(b) . Whether the gain in health of the trees and the crop compen¬ 

sated for the cost of the work. 

With reference to the first question, if water and labour are ndt avail* 
able, them&'ao more to be said, and evidently spraying camict be'dcae* 
With reference to the second, a certain amount of evidence has bee$ 
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brought forward to shpw that spraying is a practical and a paying proposi¬ 
tion, but it needs most careful supervision, as it must be done thoroughly 
to be effective, 

The work was a great deal hampered after 1917 by the difficulty of 
getting sprayers and copper sulphate. 

The Acting Government Mycologist and I feel that the time has now 
come to continue these experiments, and to endeavour to demonstrate in a 
practical way the actual benefit to be obtained from spraying. Moreover, 
since 1917, it has been found that weaker solutions of Bordeaux Mixture 
are effective against fungoid attacks, and new and better adhesives and 
spreaders have been discovered* Reduced strength of solution, of course, 
reduces the cost per acre of the spray material- 


We propose, therefore, to carry out a new series of spraying experi¬ 
ments to throw light on these points. The subject was discussed at an 
informal meeting of Coffee planters held at Bangalore on 26th August. 
Several offers of suitable areas of Coffee have been made for the conduct¬ 
ing of the experiments, one at least of which we shall be able to take up. 
La 9 k of funds for this work somewhat “ cramps our style ” however. 

A scheme of experiments was put forward at the meeting for considera¬ 
tion, and though few planters felt inclined to carry this out in its entirety, 
we were asked to publish it, so that individuals might carry out some parts 
of it, and several men said they were going to do some spraying in any 
case. 

The full scheme is set forth below. The best arrangement is, probably, 
to have plots of at least half an acre in size, though one acre would be 
better, and to choose these out of a fairly even bit of Coffee which usually 
suffers from an attack of leaf disease. All the experiments should be 
done in duplicate . The plots may be arranged chess board pattern, or 
side by side, as most convenient. 

The results as regards the incidence of leaf disease can only be judged 
by eye, and must always remain, to a certain extent, a matter of personal 
opinion and judgment. This is not so satisfactory as definite figures, of 
course. It would make the experiments far more valuable if, in addition to 
this estimate of the amount of protection from leaf disease attained, the 
crop was picked and weighed from each plot separately, and if a sample 
bushel could be cured from each. This would give figures to show how 
much crop is saved by protecting the bushes from leaf disease, and also 
show whether this protection increases the weight per bushel of the coffee 
and the proportion of A in it. Past experiments have indicated that this is 
the case. Such figures would also give a basis of comparison of what is to 
be gained as compared with the cost of the operation, and whether spraying 
is a paying proposition. 


Planters who take up any part of this scheme of experiments are, 
therefore, advised to conduct them along the lines indicated above, and 
carry them to a final conclusion, which will giye figures of y'eld. 
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SCHEME OF EXPERIMENTS. 


Experi¬ 

ment. 

Fungicide. 

Strength. 

Adhesive. 

Strength in 
100 gallons. 

1. 

' 

Full, i.e., 4 lbs. 

CuSO* 

4 lbs. Lime. 

45 gallons water. 

Resin & Soda, 

7i lbs. Resin. 
3| lbs. Soda. 

2. 


Do. 

Do. 

5 lbs. Resin. 

2\ lbs. Soda. 

3. 

i 

Half strength. 

Do. 

1\ lbs. Resin. 
31 lbs. Soda. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

Bordeaux Mixture. 

- K. 

Do. 

Full, 

Half. 

Do. 

Casein 

Do. 

5 lbs. Resin. 

2} lbs. Soda. 

lib. 

i lb. 

7. 


Full. 

Fish Oil# 

Resin Soap. 

10 lbs. 

8. , 


Do. j 

Do, 

5 lbs. 

9. 


Half. 

Do. 

10 lbs. 

ID. 

\ 

Do. 

Do. 

5 lbs. 

11. 

Lime. Sulphur. 

Normal. ' 

Nil. , 


12. 

Blighty Bur¬ 
gundy Mixture. 

1 lbs. to 3 gal- 
Iona water. 

Nil. 

Ml 

13. 

Do. 

1 lbs. tfo 6 gal¬ 
lons water. 

Nil. 


14. 

Pickering spray, 

i 

. 2 lbs. 10703 
CuSO* 

2 lbs* Lime* 

60 gallons wajter. 

Nil. 

Nil. 
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Each series of 14 experiments should contain at least 3 controls which 
are not sprayed at all for purposes of comparison, so that the complete 
series consists of 17 experiments. These shonld be carried out in duplicate. 
If the plots chosen are one acre each in area, to conduct the full series of 
experiments an area of 34 acres is required, if the plots are half acre in 
size, 17 acres is sufficient. Planters will be able to pick out portions of this 
scheme which they may care to try. 

The results to be recorded, if the experiment is a complete one, are 
the following for each plot 

1. Size of the plot. 

2. Number of Coffee bushes. 

3. Date of spraying. 

4. Cost of spraying. 

(a) Materials. 

(b) Labour. 

5. Comparative incidence of disease. 

6. Weight of Crop. 

7. Weight of a sample bushel of cherry. 

8. Weight of cured Coffee. 

9. Percentage of sizes. 

10. Market price of Coffee. 

It is assumed that all planters know how to make Bordeaux Mixture, 
but advice will be willingly given by the Scientific Department about this, 
if necessary, as also about sprayers. 

When the work is begun at the demonstration plot chosen, due notice 
will be given so that planters ia the neighbourhood who care to do so, may 
go and see the spraying being carried out. This year leaf disease came 
early in Coorg, and the inter-monsoon chance of spraying was missed, so 
these experiments will probably not be begun ia the full scale till May 
1922. Times when spraying should be done differ with different districts 
and localities, and the individual planter must decide upon this for himself, 
bearing in mind that the spray should be put on a week or two before con* 
ditions become favourable to the fungus. The best time wlQ no ddnbt also 
vary from year to year with some estates. 


(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD* 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts* 
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NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings of the Quarterly General Meeting, held at the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, Balehonnur, on September 26th, 1921, 

Present.—C. H. Godfrey (Chairman), Capt H. Browne, F. W, Higbt, 
R, G. Foster, By Proxy: M. A. de Week (Hony. Secretary). 

Matter carried forward from the last Meeting. 

1. A revised Statement of Accounts having been drawn up by 
members appointed, it was presented to the meeting and accepted, pending 
the explanation of the late Honorary Secretary on his return to this country, 

2. Question of the Honorary Secretary’s Office Allowance to be 
deferred to the next Quarterly General Meeting. 

3. Report of Rales Revision Sub-Committee. This was deferred to 
the next Meeting as, as yet, no report has been received, 

General business of the current quarter, 

1. Dasara Address,— The Address was read and approved of, 
subject to inclusion of point referred to the final decision of the S. M. P, A 

2. Amalgamation of the Three Associations.— Resolved that the 
scheme re Amalgamation, as worked out by the Committee of the three 
Associations, namely, “that a Central Committee of the three Mysore Asso¬ 
ciations be formed to consist of the General Committee Members of each 
Association to the U, P. A, S. I., who, from their numbers shall elect a 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary. It shall be the duty of the Central 
Committee to call a Combined Meeting of the three Associations not less 
than once a year. The Chairman and Honorary Secretary elected shall 
conduct the business of the combined Meeting,” is hereby agreed to. 

U. P. A. S* I. Annual General Meeting of August 21st, 1921.— 
Proposed from the Chair“ That any member writing for a definite 
explanation on any point arising out of the U. P. A. S. I. Meeting, defer 
afititag for same until the Botrk of Proceedings shall have been issue<k[ 
should the full report therein fail to satisfy him, if he will then furnish a 
Statement of same to the Honorary Secretary, the latter will forward same 
to the delegates, who will endeavour to explain further/* 


Roads, —Read letter from Mr, E* L. Poyser* The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to write to him that the matter has already been brought to 
the notice o| the Government, who have the matter in hand. 

(Signed) M, A. de WECK, 

Honorary Secretary, 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 

Monthly Statistics. 

September, 1921. 

4 

Movements of alt kinds of Rubber to and from the United K ngdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 

IMPORTS. 


From August. Eight Months ended Aug. 

I ■ . » / —■ — -V 


\l 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913 

Straits Settlements 

and F. JM. S. ... 

3,234 

5,307 

2,064 

37,229 

37,621 

15,535 

Cevlon and British 

India 

1,561 

2,865 

701 

13,583 

17,451 

4,265 

Dutch East Indies, 

&c. ••• 

1,134 

1,773 

184 

11,953 

8,120 

938 

Brazil and Peru ... 

157 

699 

754 

1,467 

6,692 

12,860 

Other Countries ... 

52 

221 

1,357 

556 

2,161 

12,823 

Total Tons ... 

1^38 

10,865 

5,060 

64,788 

72,045 

46,421 


EXPORTS. 

>1 


To — 

August. 

- 

Eight months ended Aug. 

h 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

^foiled States of 







America 

2,718 

1,252 

•1,894 

8,528 

24,629 

11,219 

Canada 

2 

119 

25 

37 

2,627 

317 

France 

1,169 

1,067 

391 

3,648 

10,255 

3,19t 

Belgium 

91 

101 

173 

680 

1,856 

1,307 

Italy 

117 

311 

24 

717 

2,414 

153 

Spain m •** 

14 

16 

4 

84 

140 

52 

Germany, Austria, 







Hungary 

1,112 

381 

721 

5,214 

3,053 

7,105 

Russia 

149 

3 

574 

163 

29 

4,505 

Sweden, Norway 







and Denmark ... 

64 

13 

59 

599 

756 

499 

Other Countries in 






835 

Europe 

514 

65 

100 

1,410 

542 

other Extra Euro¬ 







pean Countries... 

1 

155 

. 61 

* 41 

887 

506 

* Total Tons ... 

f M» 

5,^51 ’ 

4 * 

3 t 483 

4;026 fc 

nJTi 

47,188 

29,689 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of August. 




Deli- 

Stocks 31st Aug, 


Landed 

vered 



for Aug. for Aug. 

1921. 1920. 1919. 

[Plantation ... 

6,410 

4,253 

72,827 30,128 27,783 

London ...j 




lOther Grades... 

6 

17 

384 546 558 

[Plantation ... 

451+ 

465t 

8,063f 1,358+ 2,698t 

Liverpool...-] Para & Peruvian 

350 

340 

1,110 705 1,019 

\Other Grades., 

•<*. 

• ft 

460 44*3 428 

Totals London & Liverpool... 

7,217 

5,075 

82,844 33,180 32,486 


t Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses, 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A., as per Returns op the 


United States Department of Commerce. 




June. 


Six Months ended 

June. 


1921, 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

IMPORTS 

15,457 

19,437 16,354 

' 

72,303 

165,860 

122,796 

EXPORTS 

... 328 

393 

170 

2,622 

1,380 

932 



Receipts 

at Para. 





July. 


Jan./July (7 months). 


1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Rubber 

... 734 

1,122 

1,200 

8,395 

14,012 

14,975 

Cancho 

... 454 

460 

350 

3,125 

4,950 

4,640 

Total... 1,188 

1,582 

1,550 

11,520 

18,962 

19,615 
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CAN MALAYA GROW RUBBER? 

The heading of a paragraph which recently appeared in the Ceylon 
Times “ Can Malaya grow rubber?” is about as sensible as would appear 
such questions as, Can Burma grow rice?” or, <c Can Brazil grow 
Coffee ?” Not only can Malaya grow rubber, but it is the country of all 
others in either the Eastern or Western Tropics, whose climatic and soil 
conditions make it pre-eminently suitable for the exploitation of Hevea on a 
grand scale. Whether Malaya will remain a leadiug rubber country depends 
upon the ability of her plantiog community to maintain the latter of these 
conditions, 

Malaya’s chief and only natural handicap is the lack of an industrious 
native population. It is the absence of this population which, by 
necessitating the importation of expensive foreign labour, sets a limit to 
Malaya’s capacity for rubber production, and gives countries like Java, 
Ceylon and South India their opportunity. 

The trouble which the Director of Agriculture has, at this eleventh 
hour, stumbled upon and diagnosed none too clearly in the report above 
mentioned is nothing other than the old evil of soil wash, and from this, the 
rubber estates o# no country are altogether exempt. The evil of soil wash 
on rubber estates, though common to all countries, is however, more serious 
in Malaya, not so much because Malaya has more at stake than other 
countries, but because Malaya without the high yields which are the result 
of the happy combination of a fertile soil and a favourable climate, canuot 
with her expensive imported labour, malntaia her place as the premier 
rubber country* If, as a result of lessening fertility, her yields decline to 
the levels of other countries, Malaya must inevitably fall behind as a rubber 
producer. 

The soil problem in Malaya is a very old one, and began, not with 
rubber, which it antedates by a long period, but with Tin, For many years 
past the operations connected with tia mining have led to the deposition on 
the land for miles around the mines of a layer several inches thick of fine 
clay. Under this clay the proper aeration of the soil is impossible, and the 
organic life of the buried top soil stifled almost completely, with the result, 
that the land is rendered quite useless for agricultural purposes. Apart 
from the actual deposition of clay on the land itself, there is 
a farther loss of fertility due to the vast quantities of mud from the 
mine workings, which are continually deposited in the streams and rivers. 
The silling up of these water courses chokes up all the smalt drains 
on the low-lying land round about, and makes efficient drainage impossible. 
In this way much valuable agricultural land has become water-logged and 
sterile. Exactly how much land has been ruined in the course of mining 
for tin it is impossible to say, but as these operations have now been going 
on for scores of years, the area of land despoiled probably runs into several 
hundred thousand acres. All this land is of course flat, and since many of 
the oldest settlements in Malaya followed the tin mines, an unfortunate 
consequence is that much of the land despoiled is situated in very accessible 
districts now served by the Railway, 

While the operations necessary in the quest for tin have led 
to the sterilization of large tracts of land, the wastage due to this cause is 
trifling compared with that which is continuously taking place on the Malayan 
rubber estates as a result of the profligate methods of rubber cultivation. 
History has many examples of wasteful cultivation, but the scale which this 
waste assumes ou the rubber estates of the East is without parallel. 

In Malaya there are something like 1,750,000 acres of IJevea rubber. 
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At the time when the rubber was planted, the land was covered by a layer 
of six to fifteen inches of good forest top soil. Within this top soil were 
concentrated most of the soluble ingredients of plant food which were 
available for the nutrition of the trees. There, too, were all the bacterial 
organisms by whose activity the fertility of the soil could be maintained. 
In the subsoil, the amount of assimilable plant food is small, and is usually 
insufficient to maintain rapid plant growth. 

Now when it is pointed out that more than half of Malaya’s rubber is 
planted on slopes, and that the annual rainfall is from 100 to 200 inches, it 
will be evident that wash is likely to give trouble even under semi-forest 
conditions. The appalling character of the wash which goes on where the 
practices in vogue are persistently loosening the soil and laying it bare to 
the full force of this volume of water, will, therefore, be readily imagined. 
Under the prevailing system of clean weeding, all the rich upper layer of soil, 
upon which the prosperity of Malaya ultimately depends, is fast disappearing 
into the rivers and ocean. If the wastage continues at the present rate, it is 
easy to foresee a time when the vast areas now under rubber will have 
become so reduced in fertility as to be incapable of supporting, not merely 
rubber, but any useful vegetation whatsoever. ^ This is no idle prophesy, as 
any one who has kept continuous observations of his tjees can note for 
himself. Already the effect of this loss of top soil is perceptible in a 
number of ways. The outputs on many estates have failed to increase as 
anticipated, and growth in later years, as well as the rate of bark renewal, 
has shown a pronounced lag. Estates are by no means uncommon whereon 
the annual rate of girth development has declined from between four and 
five inches in the fifth year to as little as one inch in the twelfth or thirteenth 
year. As growth naturally tends to become less vigorous with age, the 
significance of this falling off in the girth increment has not been fully 
appreciated, while the adverse influence upon the yield of soil deterioration 
is too obscured by Brown Bast to be detected. The disquieting nature of the 
lag in the development of Eastern rabbet trees with age was brought home 
to the writer quite recently when on a visit to Uganda. Strange may it 
seem to those accustomed to thiak of Hevea as a sea level tree, cultivable 
only on a rainfall of 100 inches. Hevea is grown in Uganda at an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, and on a raiafall which seldom exceeds 50 inches. At such an 
altitude, and with such a rainfall, growth, as would be expected, is exceedingly 
slow. The rate of girth development on the best estates would probably not 
exceed 2l laches per year, which means that trees take approximately eight 
years to reach a tappable size. There are, however, compensations. With an 
annual precipitation of only 50 inches, soil wash, though not negligible, 
is nothing like as bad in Uganda as it is throughout the East. There is, 
in consequence, no falling off in the rate of growth when the trees reach 
their teens. Their steady improvement year by year, both in girth expan* 
sion and foliar spread, leads in time to an astonishing change !n the relative 
appearance of the rubber plantations. There is enacted almost a vegetative 
parallel of the history of the hare and the tortoise. For thanks to the better 
sustained growth of the Uganda trees, plantations which at anything under 
eight years were miserably inferior to those of Malaya, compare, acta later 
stage, very favourably indeed. At sixteen years of age, well planted Uganda 
trees are almost the equals of average Malayan trees of the same age. They 
are far saperior to contemporary trees on the washed out slopes of Malacca 
and Singapore. 

So far, little progress has been made in Malaya with measures for 
counteracting soil wash. Here and there estates have dug silt pits, or plant* 
ed cover crops, white some have decorated their slopes with ineffective cda 
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tour belts of lemon or guinea grass, The number of estates on which such 
measures have been adopted, however, does not form a very high percentage 
of the whole. 

It is not easy to understand why Malaya, which has so much at stake in 
her rubber estates, should be so backward in adopting effective measures for 
conserving her soil, Possibly it is due to a false sense of values; to an over¬ 
emphasis of certain minor aspects of rubber planting by the local authorities, 
Every specialist tends to magnify the importance of his particular subject 
in proportion as he is articulate, and one cannot but feel that at times cer¬ 
tain quite minor points in the upkeep of a rubber estate have been 
accorded more importance than they deserve. There is no specialist 
in the Department of Agriculture on the agricultural side, that is to say, uo 
one whose academic theories have been tested by actual agricultural practice, 
and who is sufficiently familiar with the ordinary everyday details of estate 
work to interest himself in their raison d'etre , and this aspect of planting 
has, in consequence, been rather neglected. 

Into such fundamental measures as clean weeding or cultivation, in 
mature rubber-measures which, apart from their probable damaging 
character, have cost the industry to date several millions of dollars, no 
thorough-going investigations have ever been made. Because these practices 
are employed in one culture with benefit, they have been assumed to 
be of the same value in a Hevea plantation* We know that looked at 
from the immediate point of view clean weeding is cheaper than most 
alternatives, however detrimental it may be in the long run, but on the 
value of cultivation, and the relative advantages of the different methods 
of soil preservation, we are still to-day without any quantitative knowledge. 

In his report, the Director of Agriculture laments the lack of mterest 
shown by the planting community in soil investigation, and the absence of 
any desire to follow up analyses with experimental work on fertilisation. 
With this lament it is impossible to feel any sympathy. It is the business 
of an Agricultural Department, and not that of estates, to demonstrate 
first of all the value of manuring rubber. When they have done this and 
can point to some definite work which shows conclusively the utility of 
manuring, it will be time for the Malayan planter to sit up and take 
notice, not before. So far, no experiments on manuring carried out 
in either the F. M. S. or elsewhere have shown that any return is obtained 
from manuring Hevea which is commensurate with the cost* Not only is 
this so, but there is good reason to believe that the increased soil fertility 
produced by the manure is frequently more than offset by the damage done 
to the root? in putting the manure in* The repeated failure of manuring 
experiments to bring about the improvement desired is making it increasingly 
evident that something is wrong with our methods, and that if we are to 
manure our rubber estates successfully, the manure will have to be applied 
in some way not yet tried. 

Whatever may be done in this direction, it will be well for those people 
who imagine that by manuring, it is possible to restore the lost fertility of 
rubber estates* to get rid of their illusions. On an estate of garden-plot sixe 
doubtless Something could be done, but the qaantity of manure necessary to 
restore the immense areas of rubber in Malaya to their pristine fertility 
would cost far more than the original cost of opening and developing the 
estates. No one who has had any practical experience of manuring rubber 
can fail to have been impressed by the stupendous problem involved in 
restoring fertility by means of manure to washed*oat rubber soils. The 
application to the soil round about a rubber tree of a few lbs. of chemica- 
fertiliser costiog from Rs. 50 to 100 per acre scarcely produces a measure 
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able response, and it seems about as futile to offer a tree its nutrition ia 
this form as it would be to try and nourish an elephant on tabloid food. 

The difficulties connected with manuring are so great, and the expense 
so prohibitive, that every effort should be made to conserve the virginal 
fertility of the soil. If we grew our rubber trees under more natural con¬ 
ditions, and by means of cover crops and contour banks, made at the time 
of planting, retained the precious top soil it would probably never be 
necessary to resort to manuring. 4 

It has long been evident to the writer, and he wonders that the Agri¬ 
cultural Authorities in Malaya have not been more alive to the 
danger, that the approved methods of growing rubber can only end 
in disaster, disaster not only to the rubber estates, but to the coun¬ 
tries in which they are situated. It is unfortunate that the ques¬ 
tion of soil erosion was not energetically taken up by the F. M. S. 
Director of \griculture a few years ago, when the rubber industry 
was prosperous. In those palmy days there would have been little 
difficulty in inducing most estates, to take precautions against soil wash. 
Estates which, from short-sightedness or for other reasons, refused to 
deal with the wash evil should have had an extra export duty levied upon 
their rubber It is so much to the self interest of an estate to stop the exodus 
of its soil that coercion should be unnecessary, but the extent of the area 
exposed to wash on the rubber estates of Malaya would justify the enforce¬ 
ment of soil conservation measures. The F, M. S, Government cannot 
look unconcernedly on while the land upon which its fnture revenue depends 
is rendered sterile. The soil which is now at the bottom of the Straits of 
Malacca took hundreds, possibly thousands of years to make. It will take a 
hundred years at least to make ano her soil remotely as good. 

With regard to the other matters raised in the report, the high order of 
acidity exhibited by the majority of estate soils and the character of the 
subsoil water, little need be said. An excessive acidity of the soil is doubt¬ 
less bad for Hevea, but it is easi’y counteracted by the use of lime, while the 
subsoil water difficulty is just as amenable to good draining. Neither, there¬ 
fore, justify Mr. Lewton-Brain’s alarums. We have not yet arrived at a 
stage when plantations can be condemned wholesale by chemical tests, and 
to,write a jeremiad on the evidence of a piece of litmus paper is absurd. 
The real evil, which has been described at length in this article is so 
universal, and so palpably pressing for attention that the brief mention 
which the Director gives it in his report does it less than justice, and owing 
to his vagueness of reference and hesitance to state the facts in plain 
English, the one important feature of the report may easily be overlooked. 

This report would have had much more value if the relatively minor 
and always remediable evils had been given less attention, and the trouble 
which is getting more serious and irremediable year by year had been more 
insisted upon. It is astonishing that the report should barely acknowledge 
the efforts made by many Malayan estates to minimise wash, while blaming 
planters for their lack of interest in soil investigations. It is the experience 
of the writer that the average Malayan planter is'only too ready to adopt 
any measures on which authorities, either in the shape of his “ V. A, n or 
an Agricultural Department, have set the seal of their approval. If the 
planter has become sceptical of adopting practices which have been re¬ 
commended on insufficient grounds it is a change for the better. There 
is a yery good rule for those engaged in rubber planting. It is this. 

When in doubt, do nothing.” There is considerable doubt as to the 
efficacy of measures such as cultivation, manuring, and the clean weeding 
of mature rubber areas, and it has not yet been demonstrated that estates 
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which have had less attention in these matters have suffered thereby. There 
is no doubt whatsoever regarding the consequences which must follow from 
the continuous loss of top soil, and planters both in Malaya and elsewhere 
will be well advised to neglect no measures which will lead to its effective 
preservation. 

As the prominence given to the question of soil deterioration in Malaya 
by the recent official report has given rise to an impression unfair to that 
country, that Malaya, particularly, is in a bad way, it is desirable to empha* 
size again that everything which has been truly said of the soils of Malayan 
rubber estates applies in varying measure to the rubber soils of all Eastern 
countries, In Sumatra the loss in fertility caused by wash is just as 
marked, while in Java, S. India and Ceylon soil erosion has long been a 
serious problem. The wash danger is only more disquieting in Malaya 
because of the huge area involved, and because the interests of Malaya are 
so largely bound up with rubber. It has already been pointed out that 
Malaya's expensive labour makes high yields, and hence the maintenance of 
a fertile soil a sine qua non for the commercial production of rubber* 

(Signed) Herbert Ashplant. 


EXTRACTS PROM THE REPORT OP THE IMPERIAL 
SHIPPING COMMITTEE. 

1. In July, 1918, the Imperial War Conference passed a Resolution 

in favour of the appointment of an Imperial Investigation Board with 
power to enquire into, and report on, all matters connected with ocean 
freights and facilities, and with the development and improvement of 
Imperial Sea communications. It was in pursuance of this resolution that 
Mr. Lloyd George, in June 1920, appointed the present Imperial Shipping 
Committee. I 

2. We are led to the conclusion that a central body might serve usefu 
and, indeed, necessary purposes, mainly as follows :— 

(a) to perform such duties as may be entrusted to them under laws 
in regard to Inter-Imperial Shipping, applicable to the whole 
or to important parts of the Empire ; 

(b) to enquire into complaints in regard to ocean freights and condi* 

lions in Inter-Imperial trade, or questions of a similar nature 
referred to them by any of the Governments of the Empire; 

(c) to exercise conciliation between the interests concerned in 

Inter-Imperial Shipping; 

id) to promote co-ordination in regard to harbours and other 
facilities necessary for Inter-Imperial Shipping. 

3. We, therefore, have come to the conclusion that it is desirable to 
create a permanent Imperial Shipping Board, which should exercise all the 
functions enumerated in the paragraph above, replacing ourselves*-the 
existing Imperial Shipping Committee—whose title, however* we think it 
might inherit. 

4. It is evident that the official representatives of the several parts of 
the Empire on the Board must be chosen, severalty, by their Governments. 
The choice of the Chairman and of the representatives of shipping and 
commerce must ultimately rest* with sqme Imperial authority, or in default 
thereof with the British Government acting in consultation with the Gov- 
ernments of the other parts of the Empire. In choosing the representatives 
of shipping and commerce the responsible authority should, as is customary 
in^uph matters, consult thp: cognised associations. ^ 
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The contrast between the old-fashioned P. D. and the type t of S. D. 
that C. J. pictures is admirably brought out in an article entitled ‘Musings 
of a Mofussil Memsahib” that appeared in the August number of the Indian 
Scientific Agriculturist , from which I take the liberty of quoting the fol¬ 
lowing extracts:— 

*... the older man.loves his work and does not consider it merely 

a great handicap race for sixpenny pieces. Though having a 
due appreciation of money, his pay is not the main thing, he is 
keenly interested in every branch of his work, knows the natives 
under him individually, looks on them as human beings, advises 
them, hears their grievances, settles their quarrels, and is indeed 
a *‘pucca mabap.” These are the men we want in these 
troubled times everywhere, and the men the coolies need and 

have confidence in. There is rather a tendency among 

the younger generation to consider amusements the main object 
in life. They do what work they must, but no more. Too 
much bother to study the language, if they know enough to get 
along. No use worrying about the people, the native overseers 

can look after their interests (more often their own). 

those who play hard usually work hard : but eight hours club 
after the outdoor sport is hardly a fair proportion, and is there 
time or inclination in %i the morning after ” to put in a satis¬ 
factory day’s work before the next evening’s 44 khel ” ? * 

Perhaps the above extracts contain a hint of C. J’s root-trouble. 

Yours truly, 

Ancient and Modern. 


II. 

t pear Sir,—I don’t think as an 44 Old Planter*’ I can let C. J’s article in 
the * Madras Mail’* of the 27th ultimo, on 14 Saving the Industry” through 
the Y. P. C. C., pass without comment, as I consider it is a distinct slur on 
what apparently is his own profession, and the Planting Industry generally. 

If the article had been good-humouredly facetious no reply would be 
necessary, but there appears to be an undercurrent of venom*'throughout 
the article against men who are responsible for carrying on the sound tradi¬ 
tions of the*‘ Old School.’* 

Under modern conditions the present-day S. D. will never experience 
the hardships of the old time Pioneer, but it is surely bad taste on C J*s 
part to tjry and be-little the work of men to whom he doubtless owes his 
present job. 

Yours faithfully, 

Old Planter. 


III. 


Dear Mr. Editor,—As an S. D., I beg to protest against C. J*s 
article in the last Planting Notes of the “ Madras Mail/* It is to be hoped 
that all loyal^ S. Ds, will agree with me that we should bar objectionable 
screeds of this description, which may bring us into ridicule, and earn us the 
contempt of a body of men to whom I, personally, take off my hat. 

I should like to know oh what grounds C. J, poses as spokesman for the 
S. D’s as a body. I, for one, have no time for his precious u Correspondence 
Colifege M 


Yours faithfully, 


Anti N. C. 0; 
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RESTRICTION OP RUBBER. 

The discussion on Rubber Restriction of Output at the Annual Meeting 
of the U. P. A. S. I. in August last takes on a new aspect now that the Book 
of Proceedings is to hand, and we can study the debate in cold print. 
Curiously enough we find comment on similar proposals to those put for¬ 
ward at the U. P. A. S. I. meeting in one or two of our contemporaries in 
the East dealing with Rubber. They make an interesting comparison and 
show that South Indian Planters in passing their resolution are at least 
sinning in good company if, indeed, it is thought at all that the proposal is 
wrong in principle. 

Speaking on the subject of restriction at the Annual Meeting in July 
of the Bukit Mertajam Rubber Company, the Chairman (Mr. A. G. Angier) 
complained that the point had not been clearly enough defined* He thought 
that restriction is generally based on what would be the estimate of the 
output for the current time, and, continuing, said: - ‘‘The sanguine man may 
easily take a high estimate figure and then proceed to halve it, and the 
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result would be that far too much rubber is being produced to be of any 
help to the industry. We have no reliable figures evenof planted acreage, 
and what a 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, reduction is cannot be expressed in 
tons. It is little more than guess work.’* However, Bukit Mertajain reduced 
to 25 per cent, as from November 1 ; subsequently they restricted *o 50 per 
cent., and last March stopped tapping altogether duriag the wintering 
period. This latter procedure Mr. Angier thinks would be a wise policy to 
adopt every year, even in normal paving times, as the trees are much 
benefited thereby, and valuable bark is conserved which is now expended 
for relatively small quantities of poor latex. 


It will be seen from this that the Company stopped^ tapping in the 
wintering period presumably for the first time in its history, and the 
Chairman makes the discovery that, apart from the restriction in croD thus 
effected, considerable benefit has accrued to the trees. In a speech, by 
Mr Maude of the Cicely Company, he goes one better and advocates a three 
months cessation of tapping in each year, and the same idea has been put 
forward by Mr. H. J. Temple, whose leogthv letters ro the Times of Ceylon 
on the subject have been a feature of that Journals recent issues. The 
trend of opinion in these three cases is thus towards the same ideas as 
those expressed in the U. P. A. S. I. resolution, and if planters in Levlon, 
the Straits, Java and Sumatra were consulted, it is poss ble they would 
agree with South India, that this form of restriction would be more 
acceptable than any other. The great drawback to the 50 per cent, reduc¬ 
tion scheme has been, particularly in Malaya, what to do with the surplus 
labour thus made available, and which, if it returned to India, would give 
the impression that Rubber was done wiih so fir as that country is concern¬ 
ed. By ceasing tapping for a definitely stated peiiod this difficulty would 
be overcome, since the labour force would be retained intact for tin period 
of, say, 8 or 9 months when tapping would be in full swing, and the problem 
would be what to do with it for only the few months remaioiag dating which 
no tapping is to be carried on. The restriction would be all the more valu¬ 
able if eveiybody agreed on its coming into force on the same date, 
say, 1st January. The London stocks would immediately begin to dis¬ 
appear, and there would be a rush for them as soon as shipments ceased to 
arrive. The benefit, it is true, might only b^ temporary, but on the other 
hand no scheme of restriction other than permanent cootrol of shipments 
can be of any but temporary good, so that the scheme is no worse than 
any other so far put forward. On the contrary, it contains advantages 
which go a long way towards solving that labour problem of which we have 
written above. Managers of estates would be in a position to get work done, 
such as clearing out drains, cutting important roads, thinning out, etc., 
a hundred and one jobs in fact, which may have been held up, To those 
Managers who are so perfect that they have no such jobs left undone the 
suggestion might be made that they seed their coolies into the jungles to cut 
down green stuff and mulch it all over their fields. They might thus get 
back some of that valuable humus which appears to be conspicuous by its 
absence in most rubber growing countries of the East. 

So long as planters have not got to get rid of their labour they do not 
mind so much restricting for a time; most men will, we believe, agree with 
that Three months restriction such as is proposed would get rid of any 
rate of the visible stocks, and if it proved successful, and necessary, could 
be indulged in each year. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Report No. 19. 

1. Green Dressings. —In Report No. 9, the figures were given of a 
cutting of 10 cent plots of Cassia htrsuta growo on the Coffee Experiment 
Station on waste ground, to supply mulch to the Coffee. These plots have 
now been cut over again, and the figures of yield are given below together 
with the Nitrogen content. 

1st cutting, 2nd cutting. 

2nd June 1921. 27th Sept. 1921. 



Weight. 

Nitrogen, 

Weight. 

Nitrogen. 


lbs. 

lbs, 

lbs. 

lbs. 

10 cents cut Lw' 

10 cents, cut one toot 

... 610*5 

4*1 

605*5 

4*38 

from the ground 

... 731*13 

53 

1,264*9 

9 15 

It is hoped lo get another cutting before the dry weather. 

This experi- 


input shows what a valuable use can be made of waste ground if it is 
cultivated in a green dressing crop instead of being allowed to grow weed 
and cheddy, which is of no value. U»e might be made of such areas to 
supply plant food to the Coffee 

2 Tephrosia Candida. —(Boga Medeloa) is sometimes attacked by 
a disease which causes individual plants, or sometimes even small patches, 
to wilt and dry up. Wilt diseases are very prevalent in India, and one well 
known one attacks the Pigeon Pea, while another damages Indigo. These 
diseases are mostly caused by fungi belonging to the genus Fusartum , which 
are soil dwellers and are capable of a saprophytic life for long periods. 
During this time, they find nutriment to enable them to live in the dead 
organic matter in the soil, the humu^. When they encounter the roots of certain 
plants, however, they are capable of effecting an entrance into them and be¬ 
coming parasi ic, resulting in the death of the host plant. Specimens of 
Tiphrosta attacked by wilt on the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, 
have been examined by the Government Mycologist, and have b6en found to 
contain a Fusartum. It is almost impossible to use any preventive 
mcasuies against a soil fungus of this kind, and the best plan of attack 
is to laLe a strain which is resistant to the disease. In the case of 
Tephrosia used as a green* dressing the disease is not likely, probably, to 
prove very serious, as only a comparatively few plants appear to be at¬ 
tacked and those chiefly in very wet weather, 

3. The Experiment Stations.-— At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
a dry fine week has been experienced, only one shower amounting to 0 08 
inches having fallen. Manures had been applied to all the manorial series 
plots, in accordance with the cropping scheme, and compost manure made 
on the Station from ashes and rubbish has been applied to Plots 8 and 9. 
The green manures were cut from Plot 27, and the material obtained spread 
as a mulch on Plots 5, 10 and 11 of the cultivation series. A total yield of 
1,995 lbs. of green material was obtained at this cutting, representing about 
14 lbs. of Nitrogen, equivalent to .some 200 lbs. of ground nut poonac. This 
was obtained from a piece of waste land which would otherwise have been 
unprofitable. A special note ou this subject appears above. Hand-weeding 
was done on two acres, and supplies have been ‘kooked 1 and mulched. 95 
bored trees have been removed. The crop produced by the early January 
rain bs ripening uo rapidly. 
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At the Tea Experiment Station, the afternoons were cloudy, and light 
showers were experienced; a rainfall of 3*32 inches was recorded during 
the week. 312 lbs. of green leaf were plucked from V10 acres, a yield ot 
183 lbs. per acre. Pruning has been completed on all plots up to No. 1H, 
and Plots 14 and 15 pruned last year have been weeded. Crotalana 
striata sown last week on Plot 1 has germinated welL . 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, bright hot weather has 
been experienced during the week, the rain recorded being 0 29 inches. 
Daily tapping was done, and a yield of 92 lbs. of wet rubber and 20^ lbs. of 
wet scrap was obtained from 1,260 trees, or 0*089 lb. per tree, as compared 
with 0 091 lb. last week. Plot 16 still continues to give the best yield. In 
the seed selection plot a portion has been planted with cuttings of an Indigo, 
kindly supplied by Mr, Halliley, and the rest will be sown with leplirosia 
Candida , to keep down weed and prevent wash. Tephrosia Candida tn 
the plot under old rubber was lopped, and yielded 3,750 lbs of green material 
per acre. This contains about 25 lbs. of Nitrogen, equivalent to 357 lbs. of 
Ground Nut Poonac. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, 5 inches of rain were 
recorded, 2'56 inches of which fell on the night of 26th. 397 trees were 
tapped daily, and gave a yield of 4775 lbs. of wet rubber and 6*125 lbs. of 
wet scrap, or, 0 135 lb. per tree as compared with 079 per tree last week, 
but the trees were only tapped on six days, owing to rain on 27th. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts. 


7~x-21. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, C P. A. S. 1 

Sulphate of Ammonia as a Fewfcllisai\ 

Sulphate of Ammonia r used a g.’eat deal as a nitrogenous fertiliser in 
England, and we are often c 3ked about its suitability for South India. It 
cannot be recommended for general use in South Indian soils, because they 
are, as a general rule, deficient in calcium carbonate content, and con¬ 
tinued use of Sulphate of Ammonia in soil^ not well supplied with lime 
results in infertility. 

Sulphate of Ammonia has a solvent action on the calcium carbonate of 
the soil and steadily depletes the soil of this constituent, and in South 
Indian soils which contain so little lime to begin with, and to which it is 
advisable to apply lime at frequent intervals in order to keep them alkaline 
or neutral, and thus a suitable medium for the activities of soil nitrifying 
bacteria, this depletion can be ill afforded 

Sulphate of Ammonia should, therefore, not be used unless the soil 
naturally contains a high lime content, or unless lime is frequently applied 
in large doses. This is very plainly shown by the results obtained at the 
Woburn Experiment Station of the Royal Agricultural Society. The fol¬ 
lowing figures are quoted from the Annual Report of this Station for 1920, 
the crops experimented with being Wheat and Barley. The manares are 
applied year after year, so that the effects are cumulative. 

* Vide separate sheet attached. 

These figures are most instructive. In the first place, it will be noticed 
{hat the two crops, Wheat and Barley, respond very differently to the same 
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manures on the same soil. One need hardly point out that the same 
manuriai treatment does not benefit all crops. 

Sulphate of Ammonia applied by itself over a period of years results 
in infertility, as shown by experiment 2. If lime is added, however, the 
yield at once increases, showing that lime is necessary if this fertiliser is 
used as pointed out above. This is plainly seen in experiments 3 and 4. 
Barley is more sensitive to lime depletion than Wheat. The latter due to 
one application of lime only increased its yield with Sulphate of Ammonia 
from 1*6 bushels to 12*3 bushels. Insufficient Lime is still being use3, 
however, and in the Annual Report, this is remarked, and it is stated that 
further heavy doses of Lime are now to be applied, 

When mineral fertilisers are used alone without nitrogen, a yield, a 
little better than the non-manured experiment is obtained m the case of 
Wheat, while double this yield is given by Barley. When nitrogen is sup¬ 
plied as Sulphate of Ammonia in addition to the minerals, the yield of 
wheat at once increases, but the yield of Barley Is depressed. When lime 
is added, the yield of both crops at once increases, showing again the 
necessity for applying lime if sulphate of ammonia is used either by itself 
or in conjunction with other manures. 

Experiments 10, 11 and 12 show the same thing over again. If the 
Nitrogen is supplied as Sulphate of Ammonia iu alternate years, only the 
necessity for this plant food is reflected in the poor crop. But the addition 
of Sulphate of Ammonia in alternate years has done more harm than good, 
having depleted the soil of lime so that the superphosphate becomes in¬ 
effective. This is shown by the fact that the yield from miaeral manures 
alone is better than when Sulphate of Ammonia is used in alternate years. 
Compare experiments 5 and 10. Directly Lime is added, however, a good 
yield is obtained. 

The same effect is seen once more in experiments 13, 14 and 15, where 
all the manures are applied in alternate years only. The soil will not raise 
a crop without manure after being depleted of its lime by the Sulphate of 
Ammonia, aud it has become infertile, as shown by a comparison with the 
unmanured plots. When lime is added, however, the situation is,at once 
improved, and a good crop is raised, 

Experiments 16 to 19, compared with 2, 6 and 10 show that Nitrate of 
Soda which does not have this lime exhaustion effect is a better iorm of 
Nitrogen to use on this Woburn Soil, and the same applies to South Indian 
soils tor the same reason, viz*, the soils are naturally deficient in lime, and 
to apply lime enough to make Sulphate of Ammonia e* ective would be too 
expensive to be practical. 

Bearing on this, a study of the lime requirement of a residual lime¬ 
stone soil which had been regularly manured with minerals since 1882, that 
is, for 35 years, made in America is of interest. It was found that where 
Sulphate of Ammonia had been used, the soil showed a lime requirement 
over twice as great as where Nitrate of Soda or dried blood had been used. 
Basic Slag, rock phosphate, and bone meal reduced the lime requirement of 
the soil. It is concluded, as a result of this investigation, that nitrogenous 
fertilisers which undergo a rapid nitrification like nitrate of soda, sulphate 
of ammonia, and dried blood materially increase the lime requirement of 
soils. 


(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts » 
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Minerals. Sulphate of ammonia to supply 50f 6*8 

lbs. ammonia in alternate years. 

Minerals. ^ Sulphate of ammonia to supply 50 lbs. 18*4 
ammonia in alternate yearsand 10 cwts, lime in 
1905 and again m 1918. 
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SHEYAROY PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting of the 

Shevaroy Planters’ Association, held on the 

29th September, 1921, at 2 p, m. at the Victoria Room, Yercaud. 

Present, —Mesdames M. S. R. Short, C. G. Lechler, M. Cayley, Messrs. 

C. Dickios, S. M. Hight (Chairman), W, Rahm, A. Rahm, 
H, S. Dickios, C. D. Ryle, W. I. A, Lechler, V. L. Travers- 
Drapes (Honorary Secretary) and Rev. Father M. Capelle. 
Visitors—Messrs. N. M. Hight, C. L. Hight, and Capt. E. 
Dickins. 

Before proceeding to business the Chairman proposed the following 
vote of condolence; — 

That the members of the Shevaroy Planters’ Association desire to 
express their condolence and sympathy towards Mrs. Eaton on the lament¬ 
able death of her husband, Mr. S. P. Eaton, of Pullangode Estate, during 
the Moplah rebellion. Passed, all standing. 

1. Notice calling the meeting was taken as read. 

2. U. P. A. S, I.—The Delegates’ Report was read and adopted, with 
a vote of thanks from the Chair to Mr. V, L. Travers-Drapes add Mr. 
C. D. Ryle for representing this Association. 

The Delegates’ expenses of Rs. 300 was sanctioned, and the Honorary 
Secretary was authorised to pay the same. 

3. The Proposed Taluk Board for the Shevaroy Hills.— 
Read and adopted the Report of the Sub-Committee appointed to collect 
data in connection with the above, and also a letter from the President, 
District Board, Salem, on this subject* 

Proposed from the Chair that the authorities concerned be asked to 
concert measures with a view to making a Public Representation to Govern¬ 
ment for forming the Shevaroy Hills into an independent Taluk Board. 
Carried unanimously. 

4. Spraying for Leaf Disease.— This subject was introduced by 
the Honorary Secretary, who explained the chief points brought out in dis* 
cussion during the informal gathering of Coffee Planters held at the West 
End Hotel, Bangalore, on Friday the 26tb August, 1921. He expressed the 
hope that the Shevaroy Planters would be sufficiently interested to realise 
the vital importance of conducting an experiment of their own, over a block 
of 20 or 30 acres, covering a period of 3 years. It was impossible to pre¬ 
dict the final results of such an experiment, but from what he had heard he 
felt sure the advantage gained would more than compensate for the outlay. 
He pointed out how the cost could he met by an annual cess of annas 3 per 
acre for 3 years, but it would not be worth while to conduct such an experi¬ 
ment for a lesser period. After discussion, it was proposed by Mr. H* S* 
Dakins, and seconded by Mr, C D. Ryle. 
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That this subject be referred to the Committee for further discussion. 
Carried. 

5, Breach of Contract Cases—Procedure. —Mr. H. S. Dickins 
complained of the procedure adopted by the Sub-Magistrate of Yercaud 
in dealing with Breach of Contract Cases brought before him, causing loss 
and inconvenience to planters and contempt of the Law in the eyes of the 
Labour. Several other members corroborated Mr. Dickins’ statements, and 
declared their willingness to give evidence before any commission of 
enquiry. 

The following resolution, proposed by Mr. H, S. Dickins and seconded 
by Mr. V. L. Travers-Drapes was then put before the meeting:— 

This Association view with alarm the procedure adopted by the present 
Sub*Magistrate of Yercaud, in dealing with Breach of Contract Cases 
brought to him by Planters. The procedure in practice heretofore 
was to issue non*bailable warrants, which were handed to complainants 
to be conveyed to Magistrates in whose jurisdiction accused resided, 
by Maistnes or responsible persons, to point out and identify accused 
persons to the Police, after endorsement by Magistrates concerned, 
thus facilitating the duties of the Police, expediting arrest of abscon¬ 
ders and reducing accumulation of cases pending on the file of 
office of issue, and was most satisfactory, The present Magistrate 
accepts fees for Non-Bailable warrants, and subsequently issues either 
Non-Bailable or Bailable warrants and summons (for the latter the fee is 
considerably less) to the Police, which, after long delay, are invariably 
returned endorsed “Accused not known here” or “Accused not here.” This 
procedure seems unjust, against the interests of the Planting Commun ty, 
and is bringing the administration of the Labour Act into contempt by the 
Labour. 

This Association request that an enquiry be held by the Collector, or 
any Deputy authorised by him, concerning this matter. Carried unani¬ 
mously, 

6. Correspondence.— Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., 
No, 2747, dated 1-9-21. 

Resolved that this matter be placed before the Committee for discussion 
and consideration of Labour rates of pay prevailing in this District, and the 
reply asked for to be furnished thereafter. 

Read letter from the Secretary. U. P. A. S. I., No, 2776, dated 2-9-21. 

Do do do do. No. 3009, dated 12-9-21. 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to notify the substitution of 
Mr, C. D, Ryle in place of Mr. W. 1. A, Lechler on the list of Promoters 
previously submitted, and on other points requiring reply. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, No. 2733, dated 31*8-2it 


Do 

do 

do 

do 

No. 2719, dated 1-9-21. 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

No. 2793,'dated 2-9-21. 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

No. 3293,'dated 28-9-21. 


Read letters from the Collector and District Superintendent of Police,’ 
Salem, dated 9-8-1921, conveying their thanks and appreciation in being 
elected Honorary Members of this Association. * f 

Read letter from the President, District Board, Salem, dated 19-9-21' 
with reference to a projected Aerial Rope Way to the Shevarby Hills. k , 
Resolved that this subject be referred to the Committee for scrutiny. 

(Signed) V, L, TRAVERS-DRAPES, 

Hpnorary Secretary, 
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WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at the 

Meppadi Club, on 5th October, 1921, at 2 p. m. 

Present.— Messrs. C. E. Abbott (Chairman), B. M. Behr, S. H. Powell, 
T. P. Gauld, H. C. Leslie, W. G. Craig, B. D. Darkin, J. H, B. 
Sullivan, P. A. Naylor and J. A. Gwynne, (Honorary Secretary.) 

THE LATE Mr, S, P. EATON. 

The Chairman said:— 

li Before we begin the business of the Meeting I ask you to express our 
deep regret at the death of our friend and fellow Planter, Mr. Eaton, who 
was foully murdered by Moplahs on Pullengode Estate. He knew the 
danger he was in and he could have escaped. His neighbours advised him 
to leave. But he decided to stick to the Estate. We know now that he 
ought to have gone, and that the position was hopeless. But it is a mistake 
we must all admire. He died doing his duty, and there is no higher 
praise than that. I propose that we ask our Honorary Secretary to write 
to Mrs. Eaton and tell her of our sympathy with her and our sorrow at her 
great loss,” 

A vote of regret and sympathy was passed—all members standing. 


The Proceedings of last meeting were taken as read. 

Bangalore Delegates’ Report. -The Chairman read the Delegates’* 
Report which is as follows: — 

“ Report of Delegates.— You have seen the list of resolutions that 
were passed at the Bangalore Meeting in the Chronicle . It is not necessary 
for us to go through these in detail. The principal subjects that District 
Associations will have to consider as a result of the Meeting may be grouped 
under three heads, tl) The future of the Labour Department, (2) Inter* 
District agreement as to rates of coolies’ pay, and (3) the question of the 
community participating more actively in the reformed Government 
of India which was focussed in Mr. Godfrey’s excellent address, Owing 
to the unfortunate outbreak in Malabar the papers were unable to 
give as much space as usual to the report of the Meetiug. For the same 
reason the Delegates were unwilling to prolong the proceedings, most of us 
being anxious to go back to our Districts as soon as possible. So discussion 
was tench curtailed. 1 see the Planting Correspondent of the “ Madras Mail” 
considers that the shorter these Meeting are the better, that they waste t 
time of our officials, that the model to be desired is that of the Ceytdn 
Planters' Association, the delegates at whose Annual Meetiog merely listen 
to the Chairman’s address and the Secretary’s Report and go home contented 
for another year. In fact the attitude of District Associations towards the 
U* P. A, S, I, staff ought to be that insisted on by the truculent ship’s 
Captain who has his owner on board; 4< What I want from you is silence, 
and of that” Incidentiy it may be remarked that the Committee 

pf the C. F. A, consists of representatives of all the District Associations in 
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the Island* Its meetings are held every two months or so, and are largely 
attended, so that all subjects of interest can be fully discussed. It is 
all a question of distances. In South India the General Committee only 
meet once or twice a year, and except at the Annual Meeting at Bangalore, 
meetings are usually only held for the discussion of some special subject. 

“ The future of the Labour Department was brought forward by the 
resolution of the Anamallai Association, who, as you know, wish to 
authorise the General Committee to raise the rate of subscription when and 
how they considered necessary. It was decided to postpone the resolution. 
The discussion on the Labour Department’s report led to acme strong « 
criticism by Mr. Mackie and Mr. Cook, and to a very useful suggestion by 
Mr, J. R, Vincent to make the Department more or less self-support¬ 
ing by charging fees for all services rendered. We wish to make 
it clear that what we refer to is Mr. Vincent’s original speech, which 
has been summarised in the Mail . To the best of our recollection he 
calculated that the Department could earn some Rs. 1,25,000 in -fees, so 
that the fixed subscriptions could be very much reduced, and those wua did 
not need the Department’s services would be much relieved/ A Committee 
was appointed to go into this question and to report to the meeting. The 
report has been published in the Chronicle and as a Circular. You will 
have noticed that the fees to be charged are now plainly stated to be “to 
increase the income of the Association without increasing subscriptions.” 
This is not what Mr, J. R. Vincent suggested. It does not much matter 
whether subscript jus are increased or whether subscribers who use the 
Department have to pay for all services rendered except for enquiries as to 
the status of Maistries it is proposed to advance, which Mr. Vincent pro¬ 
posed should be charged for. Some of us would be glad to pay for these 
services as well, if the payment ensured personal investigation by the 
European staff, instead of the enquiry merely meaning as we fear it often 
does, the squaring of some insufficiently paid subordinate by our Maistries, 
We would call your attention to Mr. Mackie’s remarks on this point. The 
circular is down for discussion later at this Meeting, The Anamallai reso¬ 
lution was not put to the vote, but a commission is to be appointed to 
enquire into the working of the Labour Department generally, including the 
income and expenditure of the Association. A good deal of discussion 
took place about rates of coolies’ pay and the possibility of inter- 
district agreement on the subject. It was resolved that no Associa¬ 
tion or Member of an Association should raise the pay of coolies without 
giving six months notice of their intention to the Labour Department. We 
must hope that no such increase will be found necessary. The possibility 
of reduction, which has been mentioned, is a more difficult problem. The 
present shortage of coolies and the competition that exists for any class of 
labour was illustrated by the protest of the Shevaroy Planters against the 
persistent recruiting of their Hill tribes by another District This is a 
depressing comment on the efforts that have been made to extend our 
recruiting areas. It was resolved that such recruiting should not be allowed. 
The resolution about standarising pay is based on the suggestion of the 
South Indian Association, This, as our Honorary Secretary has reminded 
us, is an Association of Employers, and if they all agree to fix the rates of 
pay they have the power to do so. 

M Mr. Godfrey’s address was fully reported in the Madras Mail, and 
ought to be studied carefully. Put shortly, it is a demand that Planters and 
other British residents in the Mofussil should be either eleotedor nominated 
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In the Council of State or the Legislative Assembly of the Government of 
India. The proposal may have important results. 

“ A strong resolution was passed about roads, impressing upon Govern¬ 
ment the necessity for the improvement of communications in planting 
districts, the strengthening of bridges so that they can be used for lorries, 
ahd protesting against the neglect of our former representations. 

u Mr. Brock promised me to address the Traffic Superintendent, S, I. 
Railway, pn the subject pf cqolyt lcket credit notes Our Honorary Secretary 
had, however, written on the subject, and has had a reply from the Traffic 
Manager. 

u Mr. Richardson gave us some information on the workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act, which is likely to be passed into law next year. It will not 
affect agricultural labour, but we shall have to insure our factory coOlies 
against accidents. The provisions of the Factory Act are described iu the 
Executive Committee’s report. 

One of our members recently objected to having his subscription to 
the Benevolent Fund collected through the Value Payable system, and this 
was mentioned at the Meeting It was explained that those who prefer to 
pay their subscriptions direct could do so. 

*' If there are any subjects connected with the Meeting which members 
wish for information, your delegates will be glad to reply to the best of their 
ability.” 

A vote of thanks ta the Delegates was passed for having gone to 
^Bangalore* arid for their report* 

Labour Rates pe Pav, Etc.'—R ead correspondence between the 
Honorary Secretary arid the Honorary Secretary of the Nilgiris-Wynaad 
, P. TMe Honorary Secretary was instructed to ask for the rates paid in 
the NilgM-Wvuaad'Ms we have already sent copies of our report to that 
Association on theses the AVynaad and to say that our Committee 

wittW^pleased to meeHi Committee of their Association aftei this Associa¬ 
te h^s had- time to consider their figures. 

I. R. Cooly TicjfeB* Credit Notes. Read letter from the Deputy 
Traffic M anag^r, South Indian Railway, td the effect that cooly ticket credit 
notes ca q be issued. The Honorary Secretary was asked to inform the 
Secretary* U. P* A^S. L, ftfa£ these arrangements can be made, and to ask 
him f 0 ^rr^nge to batte Ibis chne for Maistrtes and coolies coming to the 
WVa aad. 

0. P. A. - S. I, Circular on Mr. Vincent’s RBSOLtmoN/yRead 
ihe U. P. A. S. I, Circular, and it was decided to hold a special meeting on 
4he 19tb instaptrtp fully discuss the proposals, 

u R^beluon.^P 16 meeting was strongly of the opinion 

Mfcat ‘adequate protection* has not been afforded to the inhabitants in the 
^fanatical paj^snif the planting districts. 
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We wish to express our thanks to Mr. Woodhouse, our Sub*Divisional 
Officer, for all he has done in assisting us to tide over our difficulties in this 
crisis. 

Rice.— It was resolved that the Collector of Malabar be approached to 
prohibit the export of rice from Wynaad except under permit from the Sub- 
Divisional Officer as the rice grown in the Wynaad generally is only sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the inhabitants. 

* < i 

Export Duty on Tea. —The Indian Tea Associafc’on’s resolution in 
the minute of 12th September, 1921 was read. 

i 

Correspondence. —Letters were read regarding the stealing of tea from 
sample tins and the substitution of foreign matter. The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to" send copies of the correspondence to the Postmaster- 
General, and invite his early attention to the matter. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman. 

(Sgned) J A. GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretary. 


THE NEED FOR AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH. 

By a Research Chemist. 

There is no need to emphasise the great and growing importance of 
agricultural research in world economics. Fopd is the 4 first material need 
of mankind, and the problem of supplying it in adequate quantities for a 
growing population constantly pressing on present available resources is one 
of increasing difficulty and complexity. In terms of economic science the 
law of “diminishing returns” for equal expenditures of capital and labour on 
the land is now operating with ever-increasing intensity, dnd the only coarse 
to adopt is more intensive cultivation and a greater application of science, 
especially chemical science. Those countries Jikethe U. S*’A., the South 
American republics, and our own colonies are rapidly becoming more in¬ 
dustrialised and populated and consuming an ever larger proportion of their 
own output of food and raw material. The older countries of Europe will 
thus have to seek new sources of supply— and there now seem to be very 
few left on this planet-'or, so far as possible, supply their own needs* There 
is in fact, no part of the world where it is possible to follow the old happy- 
go-lucky methods, for the extraordinary efficiency of scientific cultivation, in 
which chemistry plays a lekdiug part, is such that it is the height of forty to 
neglect its aid. 

The incalculable benefits conferred by chemical science on the greatest 
and oldest of our industries-"agriculture;-if ^adequateiy^described, would 
make a long story, one of the greatest ah'd most refaeJii achievements in this 
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direction beiog the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. The profession pf 
agricult oral research chemistry is one to be proud of, for mankind will soon 
depend largely on him for its daily bread, and there is probably greater scope 
in this direction for the chemist than in any other field. It is one to be proud 
of even if the emoluments are not always commensurate with its import¬ 
ance. In this field, more than in many others, one can experience the joy 
of work done, and it is particularly congenial in some of its surroundings 
when it takes the chemist out into the fields and the open air, and brings 
him into closer touch with some of the wonders and beauties of nature. The 
common sneer against modern science that it makes a man arrogant, full of 
intellectual pride, and utterly lacking in a sense of reverence is often 
undeserved ; and the agricultural chemist at all events will be among the 
first to acknowledge his limitations and the smallness of his knowledge com¬ 
pared with the work yet to be done. 

The Rothamsted Station. 

Agricultural research owes its inception largely to the enterprise and 
beneficence of one man—Sir John Laws—who endowed the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in 18*13. It was created a public trust in 1889, and 
it has now oecome one of the largest and best equipped agricultural research 
station? In die world, not even excepting some of the very elaborate estab¬ 
lishments in the U. S. A. The far-sighted and wealthy business men of the 
U. S. A. have long realised that one of the best investments possible is 
scientific reseatch, especially that connected with agriculture on which ihey 
must depend for their daily bread. Important work was also carried out at 
Woburn in this country, under the Royal Agricultural Society, by the late 
Dr. Voelcker, continued by his son, Dr. John A. Voelcker, It is rather 
unfortunate that this station has had to bo closed, especially in view of the 
great wealth and influence which should be at the command of the R. A. S. 
E. the premier agricultural society in this country. It is in fact, a pity that 
the other powerful agricultural associations iu Britain do not make it one 
of the most important parts of their policy to further the cause of science in 
agriculture instead of limiting their activities almost entirely to the holding 
of shows. The motto of the R. A. S, E., it is interesting to note, is ‘‘Practice 
wi f h Science.** 

Fortunately the Government, and still more the Universities and several 
more or less private institutions and agricultural colleges throughout the 
country have realised the paramount importance of agricultural research. 
In 1909 the Development Commission, whose report of ten years’ work was 
recently published, was appointed, and formulated a scheme of work in 
which the whole field of research was divided up by subjects and allotted to 
particular universities or institutes. By this means research was removed 
from direct or immediate State control; concentration of effort was insured, 
overlapping and duplication avoided, and each institute could work out a 
continuing scheme of research and deal with a particular subject as a whole. 

The question whether agricultural research should be directly organised 
under the State or by universities and kindred bodies is of considerable in¬ 
terest, and was discussed by Sir Daniel Hall at some length in a paper read 
before the Royal Society of Arts last February. The advantage of the 
greater freedom and more congenial atmosphere of the university 
qr institute as compared with a purely Government department may 
be enumerated under three heads ; (1) The true Investigator is 
always somewhat anarchical, in temperament, and win be far more likely 
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to make good under the looser svstem of control prevailing ia a university 
than in a Government department which is too fond if stereotyped routine, 
and still worse, requires a cash justification every year for the expenditure 
involved, such justification being required by officials who have little know¬ 
ledge and less sympathy with the work of the investigator, and are in no 
way competent to judge of his merits, for the immediate cash return is no 
criterion whatever. (2) A second advantage is the opportunity for co-opera¬ 
tion and intercourse with the workers in other and related fields, whereby 
the evils of over-specialisation and narrow limitation of outlook are, to some 
extent, mitigated. (3) There is greater opportunity for co-operation with 
the practical farmer, a most essential point. 

Central Boards of Experts. 

One form of organisation of research in close touch with the universities 
is that of the Medical Research Committee which has set up a central co¬ 
ordinating board of experts to survey the whole field, draw up a programme 
and allocate the work. Another somewhat different form was adopted by 
the Development Commissioners in the case of agricultural research, namely 
the setting up of separate institutes, each dealing with one great division of 
work. In giving the reasons for this, Sir Daniel Hall says, “Agricultural 
research embraces a number of subjects which have little in common. The 
men working upon the nutrition of animals have little to do, either in their 
methods or objects, with the investigators of so I problems or with the 
students of diseases of plants." It is not quite easy to follow him here, for 
one would have thought these divisions of research were iatimately related. 
'However, there is no need to cavil at this, especially since Sir Daniel points 
out that, although the work has been organised under several more or less 
independent and self-contained institutes, he admits that some form of higher 
co-ordination will be necessary later. 

The institutes which have been inaugurated up to the present are: - (l) 
Soil and Nutrition of Plant, at Rothamsted; (2) Plant Pathology, at 
Rothamsted; (3) Animal Nutrition, at Cambridge and Aberdeen; (4) Plant¬ 
breeding, at Cambridge and Aberyst-wyth; (5) Fruit growing, at Long 
Ashton, Bristol, and East Mailing (Kent); (6) Dairying, at Reading; (1) 
PlaDt Physiology at the Imperial College of Science; (8) Agricultural 
, Economics, at Oxford. Beside these there s a small experimenal station 
at Waltham Cross, under Rothamsted supervision, dealiog with the 
problems of the fruit and vegetable-grower under glass. It is supported 
by contributions partly from the Development Commission and partly from 
those engaged in the industry. Diseases of animals are dealt with at a 
research laboratory at Addlestone. Finally, a fund of about £3,000 a year h 
at present available for making grants to individuals in furtherance of 
approved schemes of research, 

The field is a very wide one to the research chemist, the work in most 
cases -very congenial, and it offers great possibilities of the utmost 
importance to mankind. In a subsequent article some account of the 
work being done may be given. Meantime, the recent symposium on 
soil problems held by the Faraday Society will give <* ime idea of the work 
.to be done in one important branch. In a leading . tide on the subject 
on June 11, The Times i after indicating the serious limitations of purely in 
vitro experiments, emphasises the now well known fact that there is far more 
ip the soil than can be at present revealed by simple chemical analysis, e 
beneficent or malevolent bacteria, to say nothing of vitamines or auxiomes, 
and that the complexity of the soil gives scope for the combined efforts of all 
the natural sciences*-~Cftefmc<ri 4ge. 
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THE MARKETS. 

We are glad to be ih a Dositioti thte week to quote Messrs. Sanderson & 
Co’s, market review of 8th September in which, speaking of Southern India 
Teas* it says t ^-The quality of the teas offered this week were again of a use¬ 
ful characterised prices when compared with those ruling last week showed 
a further advance, where the quality was equal, to the extent of id. per lb , 
and where jimproved quality was noticeable a distinctly larger advance was 
secured. The High: Range again sent a nice selection of good thick liquor¬ 
ing teas with fair flavour, and these met with keen competition, Broken 
descriptions especially being sought after. Speaking broadly, the mode of 
manufacture now being generally adopted from this district leaves little to 
be desired,* and if PlanteVs will stick f to their present c , iscientious methods 
theywill undoubtedly maintain the popularity which they have -gained so 
deservedly. 

Southern Inaii teas at auction fetched favourable prices of which w* 
note particularly Pemvurrai B. O P. 1/5 to l/5£, B. P. 1/4} to l/o 
P. 113d , F. 1/51 to 1/6, and Vagavurrai, 1/7} for B. O. P., 1/7 1 for B, P. 
and l/6£ for Fannings. 


GofF®*\ 

t * t 

This market maintained a fir$ tone, and the small quantity offered met 
with good compejli ion/Some particularly fine Jamaicas went as high as 220s, 
East India, middling to fine A size was quoted 105/ @ 130/- 

Rubbei*. 

t 

The following most interesting remarks 4 are^taken from the review- 
Pelivepes this, week’are satisfactory and confirm our views of a broadening 
demand and healthier condition^ of trader Unfortunately arrivals qre still 
maintained on a large scale, and th s exercises a depressing effect on the 
sentiment of the market. 

" t 

' Nevertheless, if we compare the arrivals and deliveries of January, 1921 
with those of August, we find-that in the former month'the arrivals were 
7,363 tonsj and deliveries were 2 310 tons, say an average of 578 tons weekly. 
In August the arrivals were 5*,688 tons, and deliveries were 3 t 692 tons, say 
923 tons weekly average deliveries. 

TJie average mice of First Crepe in * January was Is lid,and present 
price is—say Sid * 

We bstve taken *the comparison between January and August because 
January is admittedly a good month for the trade, while*Augustus generally 
considered one of the slackest months Lt will be agreed that; the position i- 
au improving one, and the question of enhanced prices rests largely in the 
hands of this producer. A steady combined restriction for even two months 
would undoubtedly hare a very marked effect. The proof of this has already 
been shown in the piices ruling m London for law grades* which are fully 
2d per lb. above the lowest, owing simply to the fact that a large number of 
producers have ceased to ship trie lowest qualities In the meantime both 
consumers and producers have become used to low prices, and it will natu¬ 
rally drsflslic f te<aWakfe the market out of its pre* 

sent state of torpor. 4 
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It mil be of interest to tbe Rubber public to know that Japan has for 
the first eight months of this year taken 8,000 tons. 

* - „ " Tons. 

Landings for the week ending 3rd September, were ... 1,240 
Deliveries „ „ „ ; ... 1,386 

Stock on the 3rd September ••• ••• 73,086 

Stock at the same period of 1920 •i* • 32,143 


Market steady, 
forward delivery. 


u ‘'Para, - 

Fine Hard quoted Is. Oid on spot and Is. Id. for 

Cardamoms, 


In auction this week 638 cases were offered, of which 156 cases sold as 
follows : Bold bleached Mysores 5s to 5s 4d, and medium 4s Id to 4s 5d, 
medium and small 3s Id to 3s 3d, smalls at 2s, pickings, fair to fine Is 6d 
to 3s Id. Of the lower grades Malabars and uncured Greens nothing was 
sold, T 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Geneva Conference. 

We understand that Mr. Waddingtan leaves England on the 20th of 
this month for Geneva. The Conference commences on the 26th, and the 
date of Mr Waddington’s return to Coimbatore Is dependent upon the 
duration of the Conference Last year at Washington tbe Conference sat 
for a month, 

TJi* S. I. P. Benevolent Fund. 

' The Planters* Benevolent Fund makes but slow progress. Ifie follow¬ 
ing are the total collections this year from 1st April to 30tb September 
19211- 1 * 1 


Planters’ Association. No, of Members* Amount. 


^namallai 

... 

•H 

r 38 

Rs. 

527 

A. 

8 

p. 

0 

Bababudin 

... 

... 

5 

50 

0 

0 

Central Travancore 


• a* 

11 

150 

0 

0 

Coorg 

... 

... 

1 

19 

0 

0 

Kanan Devan 

««* 

• •• 

34 

365 

0 

0 

Mundakayam 

«*« 

... 

2 

‘ 160 

0 

0 

Nilgiti 

»*• 

... 

11 

400 

0 

0 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

... 

... 

2 

25 

0 

0 

North Mysore 1 

... 

... 

1 

i 101 

0 

0 

Sbevaroy 

... 

... 

1 

10 

0 

0 

South Mysore 


!«• 

12 

340 

0 

0 

South Travancore 

... 

»»• 

17 

170 

0 

0 

West Coast f 


... 

5 

260 

0 

0 

Wynaad 

*«* 

u. 

6 

440 

0 

0 

Other Donation 

... 

• •• 

1 

200 

0 

0 



Total ... 

147 

3,117 

8 

0 


Lt .-Col. W. L. Crawford, D, S, O, is now a life member. 
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Ceylon Tea. r 

The following amounts of Ceylon Tea have been exported by rail via 
Talaimannar to the stations mentioned in South India 


Ramn&ad 

• •• 

579 lbs. 

Trichinopoiy 

« • • 

400 „ 

Adirampatnam 


175 „ 

Ayyampet 

• • • 

1,045 „ 

Negapatam 

too 

159 


2,358 lbs. 


These figures relate to the period, 5th September to 26th September and 
are taken from the “ Ceylon Chamber of Commerce” Weekly Price Current. 

The Indian Tea Association, 

J There is little of interest to South India in the minutes of the last meet¬ 
ing of’this Association’s General Committee, held at Calcutta on 27th Sep¬ 
tember last, and we are not therefore publishing our usual extracts, We give 
below however the minute on Statistics. 

“in the proceeding's oftte Indian Tea'Association’s General Committee 
of 21st June last reference was made to a letter from the Director of Statis¬ 
tics stating that they had been asked by the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture, Kome, to supply monthly information regarding the tea crop, and 
enquiring whejher the Association could assist them by furnishing the 
required information^ Since then the Association have been giving in¬ 
formation on these lines with regard to North India, and they recently asked 
the United Planters’ Association of Southern India if that Association could 
supply similar information regarding South India. * 

4< A letter, dated 19th September had now been received from the 
'United Planters* Association of Southern India jn reply. It stated that the 
‘Association were already arranging to obtain certain figures from their 
members relating to production, but that these were being collected 
quarterly, not sqonthiy. The matter would, however, be put before the 
Executive Committee of the Association for consideration at their next 
meeting. It was also stated, iu reply to a further enquiry, which the 
General Committee had made as to the estimated crpp iq South India 
during the current year, that no information ha4 been collected on this 
point. 

“The Committee noted this information. They,thought it would he of 
assistance to producers, and to the industry generally, if, information re¬ 
garding the crop position could be exchanged with thq.Planters’ Association 
of Ceylon. They decided accordingly to inform that Association that since 
the beginning of the current season they had been cabling to the Indian 
Tea Association, London, information regarding the positiqn of the crop, 
and fo ask whether similar particulars had been compiled regarding the 
Ceylon c^rop with a view to the information being mutually exchanged.” 

Restriction, 

promos o&t leader this week we would draw attention to Messrs. $an« 
•dersoO & Co y remarks published op another page regarding the effect of a 
steady cbmbined cestHdfW of‘even two months. This opinion of one of 
LoadSti worthy of careful consideration 
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LETTERS'TO THE 5 EDITOR. 

f The Planters * Chronicle is not responsible for the Opinions of tts 
Correspondents ), 

I 

The 1 Old” arid tlie "New" Schools. 

Sir,—Under the above heading, I was greatly surprised to read in the 
correspondence columns of the P. C. of the Oct. 8th issue, protests from 3 
planters against C. J’s articles in the “Madras Mail". 

Whatever is the planting profession coming to, when it is unable to 
take a skit good humouredly!! 

After a surfeit of gloomy forecasts, wretched prices, threats of closing 
down, the sack, etc , etc, where the planting industry is concerned, I for one 
turn from such depressing subjects witty relief, to articles of the G. J. type, 
which I hope will continue. 

All I can say is that; if the planting profession is going to have the effect 
on me, in years to come, of reducing my outlook on life to the extent oi 
looking for venom and slurs in articles taking off the planter, then 1 think the 
time has come for me to leave the profession before my sense of humour i3 
dulled to this extent. Personally I think that the numerous correspondence 
colleges who guarantee to teach one everything in next to no time are the 
real people who should feel aggrieved if anyone is to feel hurt. Anyway I 
should not mind betting mv last rupee (if I happen to have that from 
a workman’s and social point of view the estate employing C. J. is jolly glad 
at having a man of his type on it. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. D. 


II. 

Sir,—I regret to observe that in spite of the frequent advocacy by our 
Deputy Director of Agriculture of the use of lime, all mention of this import¬ 
ant point is omitted from the treatment of root-disease in “Ancient & 
Modern V* letter in last Peek’s P. C. 

Further, lime wash is useful‘for keeping bird cages sw^et, so I suggest 
lime might be suitable also for a “popinjay” that fouls his own nest. 

Yonrs faithfully, 
Bulbul amtr. 


III.* 

Sir*—We were amused with C, T*s. idea of a V. P. C. C. 

We are much more amused*witty the Correspondence Column of the 
^Planters’ Chronicle. 1 ’ 


E. H* H, W. 
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yQ R S &LE, 

Jackson Hybrid Coffee Seed from trees of 8th generation. Price 
Rs. 300/- per bushel. No orders for less than i a bushel can be booked. 
Probable date of delivery January, 1922. Delivery on the Estate 
“ Malishwar,” Somwarpet, North Coorg, 

Apply to A* H. JACKSON, 

DUBARRY, POLLIBETTA, 

S. Coorg:. 


FOR SALK, 

' ‘ PARTNERSHIP. 

For sale, at cost, half share in 
fine young Tea Estate near Oota- 
camund-apd Coonoor. In bearing 
and ready for factory. Best jhats 
and ample local labour, cheapest in 
India, 6,000 feet elevation. Fine 
climate, all sports and dabs. Plan¬ 
ter or other. 

Apply toG. F. W. Elwes, 

Allada Valley, 

Katary P. O., 1 

Nilgiri8. 


TEA SEED FOR SALE. 

From dark leaf Jetinga jat trees 
at R& 80 per' maund, ffree on Vail 
Calicut, or at the ‘Estate factbry. 

Apply toC. E. Abbott, 

Nellimunda Estate, 
Meppadi. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Bangalore Pharmacy, 
18, South Parade, 

* Bangalore. 

An up-to-date firm of Chemists 
and Druggists under European medi¬ 
cal guidance. Prompt attention paid 
to MoFussil orders. ' 1 


The Planters' Chronicle. 

Recognised at the Official Organ of the U. P. A, 8,1, 
Incorporated. ’ * 

SCALE OF CHARGES FOB ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CONTRACT RATES PER MONTH 

Page. i page, i page 

Weekly insertions ... Rs, 45 Rs.27 R@. 18 

Fortnightly ... „ 26-4 „ 15-12 „ 10-8 

One insertion per nfohth ... .,15 „ 9 1 „ 6 


(Advertisements on cover 20% eatr^.) 

Payable in advance; less 5% for a sfo-monthly contract so paid; 10% 
for twelve-monthly contract so paid 

SHORT TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 

of 6 lines and under 

Insertion 

Weekly Fortnightly Onoe a month. 
Per month ... Rs. 5 Rs, 3 Kg, % 

Per year. ... „ 50 „ 30 „ 18 

Payable in advanoe. 

EDWIN VINCENT, 

Manating-Bdiior, Coimbatore, $. Indie, 
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THE MARKETS. 


Rubber at 9]d. and Exchange Is. 4}d. is to-day’s news, a wonderful 
difference from 8->d, and Is. 51d. respectively of a few weeks back, a 
difference which puts an entirely altered complexion on the Rubber positi n. 
The improvement in price would appear to be largely due to the improved 
statistical position, which is having its effect on the American demand, The 
hopeful point about the rise is the stability shown. A month back (22nd 
September) the India Rubber Journal's correspondent wrote:— 

u We have had a distinctly better market this week, and there are 
many sound indications of an improvement in trading. New 
York has been a particularly keen buyer, and very considerable 
business has been done. Fortunately our market has not run 
away, and is held down to extreme caution in view of just the 
suspicion that New York may have taken hold of the market in 
pretty much the same style as it did with cotton just recently. 
There is no justification for anything of this sort, but that we 
should advance a point or so and then stick at it, appeals as a 
sound commonsense view of the position, 

“ Singapore unfortunately has not held itself in as it should have done, 
but galloped away at a twopenny advance, disconcerting and 
upsetting a good trading chance. 
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" New York, on the other hand, has pulled up well in time, and 
stops content at 14] cents tor spot sheets, above which she is 
not apparently interested.” 

The new uses for Rubber competition, organised by the Rubber 
Growers* Association, has not turned out the sticks it was expected to be. 
The prize has gone to 114 competitors who all ^pear^ to have hit on the 
idea of sponge rubber stuffing for sofas, chairs, etc. Still, the competitipn 
has hhd its uses, and, if no epoch making discovery has come of it, at least 
the ideas put forward should give manufacturers a line on further develop¬ 
ment in certain directions. The upholstery idea for instance may possibly 
have led to the suggestion by a writer in the “ Times’* that every sleeper 
should have bis water bed, instead of the possession of this luxury being 
confined to a few invalids. Why not, as he urges; let the whole world 
burn its mattresses and beds of hair, straw, feathers and other horrors 
considered from a hygienic stand point. 

Tea, 


The marked improvement in this product continues, and in mail week 
the average at auctions for Indian Teas was U, l*85d. compared with 
Is. 0 75d. at the previous sale. This average is no less than 3T5d, above the 
average for the corresponding week in 1920. According to Messrs. Sander¬ 
son & Co., South India Teas again proved to be a very useful selection. 
The market was fully firm, high grown teas with flavour being especially 
well competed for. The Ceylon average was again higher at Is. 4*61d. 
These figures may be compared with the following prices averaged by High 
Range and other South India Teas. 


Kanniamalay Letchmi and Yellapatty 
Periavurrai ... 

Sothuparai 

Thiashola ... 

Ronami ... 


Is. 7 {d. 
Is. 6 A ]d. 
Is, 63d. 
Is. 4id. 
Is. 4d. 


High Range teas have maintained a wonderful average for some time 
cow, and a feature of these teas is the high prices paid for Fannings. 
Is. 8]d, to Is Sku was paid for this grade from Kanniamalay, and prices 
from Is. 5d. to Is 8d. were fiec]uent. The best quotation iu the report 
under review was Thiashola B. O. P. Is. 9id. to Is* 9]d. 


Coffee. 


East India middling to fine A size was quoted 105/-^ 130/-, Locally, 
Messrs. Peirce Leslie & Co. report that for some months past prices 
have been very steady, and the new season shows signs of opening at about 
the same level, Theire are buyers of Parchment assortment with 7% triage 
at Rs. 60/64 per cwt. cured and delivered Coimbatore before March next. 

Cardamoms, 


Market steady* 
per lb* 


Fine bold bleached sorts quoted 5s. 3d. to 5s. 6d. 

Pepper, 


Frifcee were easier, but the tendency was slightly better at the close. 
Bfc^^gapore quoted and white $fd. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I, 

Report No. 20. 

Analytical Fees, —In order to remove certain anomalies, the scale o£ 
fees charged for the analysis of fertilisers made by the Government Agricul¬ 
tural Chemist at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, will be modified as 
shown below as from 1st October, 1921. As hitherto, members ot the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India will receive a discount of 10 per 
cent, on these fees. * 


Fees for the estimation of - Rs. 

Nitrogen alone ... ... 5 

Phosphoric Acid alone ... ... 5 

Potash alone ... ... 5 

Calcium and Carbonic Acid ... ... 5 

Nitrogen, ammoniacal and nitric ... 10 

Phosphoric acid, total and citrate soluble ... 10 
Nitrogen and Phosphoric acid ... 10 

Nitrogen and Potash ... ... 10 

Phosphoric acid and Potash ... 10 

Nitrogen, ammoniacal, nitric and organic ... 15 

Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid and Potash ... 15 

Complete analysis. (Nitrogen, Phosphoric acid, 
Potash* and Calcium) ... ... 20 


Thus, the fees for the analysis of fertilisers will be as follows : 

Rs. 

Poonacs, (N) ... ... 5 

Blood Meal, (N) ... ... 5 

Nitrolirp, (N) ... ... 5 

Nitrate of Soda, (N) ... ... 5 

Nitrate of Lime, (N) ... ... 5 

Kainit Muriate of Potash, and Sulphate of 

Potash, (K) -4 ... 5 

Limestone and Slaked Lime, (CaO &C0 3 ) ... 5 

Fish Manure, (N & P) ... ... 10 

Bone Meal, (N & P) ... ... 10 

Superphosphates and Basic Slag, (P. P.) ... 10 

Saltpetre, (N & K) ... ... 10 

Ashes, (K & Ca) ... ... 10 

Mixture of Poonac and Bone Meal, (N & P) ... 10 
Mixture of Poonac and Fish. (N & P) ... 10 

Mixture of Fish, Poonac and Sulphate Potash, 

(N P K) ... ... 15 

Mixture of manure containing four elements 
(N K P Ca) ... ... 20 

Farmyard Manure ... ... 15 

Green Mapure « a* 15 

Vegetable Compost ... ... 15 

The fees for the analysis of soils will remain as before. 


2. Lime.—I n view of the high price of slaked lime, I am sometimes 
asked if it would not be possible to use ground limestone instead. This 
is largely a question of bow finely it can be ground. A high degree of 
fineness facilitates thorough incorporation with the soil, a**d this is of the 
greatest importance when small dressings only are used. One of the rea¬ 
sons why slaked lime is used is that it is in the form of a very fine powder, so 
that it is easily incorporated with the soil. If a good limestone is chosen, 
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one containing a high percentage of calcium carbonate and a low percentage 
of magnesium carbonate, and this can be grount* very finely, it could be used 
on many of our soils with gnat benefit, and if this material can be obtained 
more cbej.ply weight for weight than slaked lime it should be used.^ 

Some experiments to rest (sic) the influence of the degree of fineness 
upon the efficiency of ground limestone are reported in a ieeent issue of the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture* (England)* 

It was found that limestone of a degree of fineness below 1/100 inch 
benefitfced the crop to a remarkable extent, out with 1/25 to 1/100 inch' the 
benefit was slight, while when the particles were coarser than l/25 inch, the 
effect was inappreciable, Not only did particles coarser than 1/100 inch 
fail to give an immediate effect, but they also did not succeed in assisting 
the crop even several months after application. 

It is thus clear that if limestone is to be used in small quantities, it 
must be ground so that it will pass a sieve with 100 meshes to the inch. 
This is quite possible, and the author quotes the analysis of a limestone in 
which 91 per cent passed such a sieve. At one time before the war, a ground 
limestone was on the market in Sylhet which would pass this test. It 
might be possible to put down machinery in South India to produce a 
ground limestone of this fineness at a cheap rate. Some experiments carried 
out in Coorg, some years ago, showed that a limestone could be ground 
cheaply, but at the time suitable machinery was not available to produce 
large quantities of it at a requisite degree of fineness. 

3. The Experiment Stations.- At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
2*60 inches of ram fell during the week. Advantage of this was taken to 
sow some seeds of Crotalaria semper fiorens^ for trial as a green dressing. 
This is a big Crotalaria , which is highly successful as a green dressing on 
Tea Estates on the High Range, from which district seed was obtained for 
trial at the different Planting Stations. “ Rooking” round supplies and 
mulching them has been completed throughout the Station. The crop 
formed by the early January rains is ripening up rapidly, and arrangements 
have been made for a fly picking next week. 

On the Tea Experiment Station, a wet week was experienced, 4*06 inches 
being recorded. 206 lbs. of green leaf were plucked from 1*42 acres, 
a yield of 145 lbs. per acre. The plots sown with green dressings were 
given a preferential hand weeding* Crotalaria striata seed was sown 
broadcast in Plot 5. Work on the well, necessary to complete it, was 
begun, but was interfered with by the i xin. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, North-East monsoon con¬ 
ditions prevailed, and there was rain every day, 3*22 inches being recorded. 
Tapping was done daily, and a yield of 107 lbs. of wet rubber and 22 lbs. of 
wet scrap was* btained from 1,262 trees, or 0*102 lb per tree, as compered 
with 0*0911 K . last week. The special seed from Peradenya has germinated 
satisfactorily and 41 pits hat been planted with it, four ia apil, spacing 
17 x 17. The rest of the seed n/s been put down in a nursery. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, heavy rain was experi¬ 
enced, and a total of 6*41 inches gauged, the maximum fall being 2*20 
inches on th* 5th. 37 cases of patch canker were treated. Daily tapping 
was done, and a yield of 53T25 lbs. of wet rubber and 9*375 lbs. of wet 
scrap obtained from 395 trees, or 0*158 lb. per tree. The trees are being 
classified according to yield, in order to control thinning out, to get the plots 
as even as possible. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director p/ Agriculture, Planting Districts . 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Synthetic Rubbei* and Indigo, 

In the course of his address at the Annual Meeting of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, the President, Sir William Pope, said 

<c My point in suggesting that we have erred in adopting German views 
concerning the methods and aims of chemical technology, without reflecting 
that economic conditions in Central Europe are entirely different from those 
which prevail in the British Empire regarded as a whole, perhaps calls for 
some explanation ; the necessary elucidation may be furnished by consider¬ 
ing the ultimate object of technical chemical effort. The object of all 
technology consists in converting raw materials of inorganic or organic 
origin into products of greater value, by expending upon them a certain 
amount of labour and a certain amount of energy. To a Central European 
nation labour means high wages to its population, and energy means mainly 
coal or water-power; only one type of technological process is thus in the 
maia to be considered, and this is one in which certain raw materials enter 
the works to be handled by costly labour and to be treated by the burning 
of fuel, which is another form of costly labour. 

We have other methods for obtaining similar results, methods which 
are available in many cases, but have been worked out in only a few cases. 
Let us consider one specific example. During the war, Germany was 
successful in producing India rubber in her chemical works ; as converting 
into a works process the method for the polymerisation of a hydrocarbon of 
low molecular weight to give rubber, discovered as a laboratory operation 
by Tilden and Bouchardafc many years ago, this was a fine achievement, but 
there is no doubt that the costs of production were high. When we con¬ 
sider, however, that many of the rubber plantations are in British Territory, 
that curtailment of output has been necessary to keep last year’s production 
down to about 350,000 tons—all the world could absorb—and that the cost 
of production was in the neighbourhood of 25 cents per pound, it will be 
realised that the British Empire has a technical method for producing 
rubber which is a far sounder business proposition than the German 
synthetic processes. Our raw materials result from rubber plantations, 
the establishment of which is not costly, the labour employed is cheap 
tropical labour, and the energy utilised is that of the sun’s heae, 
which does not require to be mined and transported on railway 
trucks. Since the world’s annual consumption of rubber will certainly 
increase rapidly, and since our rubber plantations can already produce 
more than the world’s present requirements, it is clear that we are ia 
possession of a process for making India rubber, using cheap labour 
and gratuitous energy, which, if conducted on scientific lines will always 
defy competition from the chemical works of Central Europe* 

It would not be fair to deprecate the installafoa of synthetic methods 
for manufacturing complex neutral products. Nature ia general furnishes 
us with but one very complex member of any particular class of organic com¬ 
pounds. Thus, the numerous plants which produce indigo yield but minute 
proportions of other compounds of a similar type, and, hr this Instance, 
the chemical technologist has succeeded in manufacturing a whole range of 
valuable dyestuffs of the indigo family which do not occur among vegetable 
products; his efforts have to this extent been amply justified, but it is diffi¬ 
cult to believe that synthetic indigo itself wpuld ever have been able to 
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compete in the market if a similar amount of scientific skill and Intelligence 
had been devoted to the improvement of the cultivation and utilisation of 
the indigo plant. The work which is now being done by Armstrong, Davis 
and others on natural indigo may well result in the re-establishment of the 
Indian indigo plantations which, many decades ago, brought such a substan¬ 
tial contriDution to the financial prosperity of our Empire, 

Other similar examples are available. During the Russo-Japanese War 
large qu ntitxes of camphor were manufactured in the German chemical 
works, but this production was killed as soon as the Japanese camphor 
laurel started to produce after the war. 

The wider recognition of the fact that chemical technology largely 
neglects what perhaps should be regarded as its most important mode of 
operation may, at no distant time, be forced upon us as an entirely econo- 
nrc necessity. The densely populated temperate regions of our globe will 
demand for their consumption and dissipation ever increasing quantities 
of energy, and the sources of energy in those regions - coal, oil, water¬ 
power, etc.,—are diminishing rapidly. We shall be forced to set up a 
scheme for transporting to our northern countries the energy so lavishly 
sent from the sun to tropical lands. It is by no means impossible that the 
day may soon come when vegetable oils, produced in the tropics, will be 
brought northwards for use as an economical form of fuel. With these 
considerations in view, it seems time for our chemical technologists to 
devote more attention than they have heretofore t& practicable methods for 
utilising the surplus energy of the tropics in supplementing the waning 
supplies of energy available in colder climate.” 

(Signed! RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture^ Planting Districts . 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA, 


SECRETARY'S REPORT NO, 32. 


Coimbatore, 

19th October, 1921. 


1. U. P. A* S. I. Staff.— News has been received from Mr. C. C. 
Kent, who is at Home on leave, that he has to undergo a slight operation, and 
hi$ application for three months extension of furlough without pay has been 
sanctioned by the Committee. This will mean that Mr. Kent witl arrive 
back for duty about the end of January next. 

2* Tea Districts Labour Association.— I see from the kt Madras 
Mail*’ of yesterday’s date that the proceedings of the Tea Districts Labour 
Association Committee meeting have been published by them in that paper. 
It contains 4 heir suggestion that South Indian Planters should start a 
similar Assochtion, instead of joining the existing one. The subject will be 
discussed af a meeting of the General Committee next month, 

3. General Mycologist.— In accordance with the unanimous deoi- 
« tlte Executive Committee a letter has been addressed to the Director 
of Madras, requesting that, owing to present financial difficnl- 
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ties, the appointment of a General Mycologist be deferred until such time as 
the Planting Community may be better able to afford the extra cost 
involved. 

4. Auxiliary Force.— The Central Travancore Planters’ Association 
sent in a request that the Adjutant of the Southern Provinces Mounted 
Rifles be asked to be present in Coimbatore at the time of the General Com¬ 
mittee Meeting next month, in order to talk over the affairs of the Coros at 
a time when the representatives of all Districts were present. The Adjutant 
of that Corps has written to say that he regrets that he will not be able to 
come, but the Commanding Officer, Col. A. H. Morin, D. S. O, V. D., A. 
D. C., will endeavour to be present. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary, 


CENTRAL TRAYANCORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of the Second Quarterly General Meeting, held at 
the Travellers’ Bungalow, Peermade, on Saturday 
the 8th October, 1921, at 10 a. m. 

Present —Mr. E, C. Sylvester (Chairman), Messrs. W. E. Forbes, G. S. 

Napier Ford, J. F. Fraser, R. E, Easlam, W. A, J. Milner, R. J. 
McMullin, J. Wedderspoon, H. C. Wesfaway, J. M. Wilkie, and 
A, R. St. George (Honorary Secretary). Visitor-Mr, A. H, 
Mead, 

1. The Minutes of last Meeting were taken as read, and confirmed. 

2. Correspondence,— (1) Read letter to and from Sub-Postmaster, 
Peermade, re, complaints that have lately been received. (2) Read letter from 
Chief Secretary to Government to Mr. J. A. Richardson re. timber values. 
(3) Read letter from Mr. J. A. Richardson re interview with Assistant 
Conservator of Forests re Timber values. (4) Read letter from Secretary, 
U P. A. S. I. re subscriptions. (5) Read letter from Parry & Co,, Madras, 
re one of their representatives attending C. T, P. A. Meetings. (6) Read 
letter from Secretary, U. P. A, S. I, re Periakulam-Kuruvanu Lt Road, 
and also from Mr, E. C. Sylvester. (7) Read letter from Commissioner, 
Devicoolam re the situation in Malabar. (8) Read letter from Secretary, 
UPASI re General Committee Meeting on the 28th November. The 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Secretary, U PASl asking 
that ‘Roads’ should be put on the Agenda, and that the Adjutaut, S. F. M. R. 
be asked to be present at the Meeting. 

3. Bangalore Delegates’ Report.— This was read, and a hearty 
vote of thanks was proposed from the chair, and seconded by Mr. Milner. 
Carried. 

4. Election of Sri Mulam Delegate.— Proposed by Mr. Wedder* 
spoon and seconded by Mr. Ford That Mr. Tait be asked to represent 
us at the forthcoming Assembly,’* Carried. 

5. Labour Department. (1) Proposed by Mr. J, M. Wilkie and 
seconded by Mr. E. C. Sylvester That the Koilpatty Taluk of the 
Tlmlevelly District be transferred from SriviHiputtnr Division to the Palam- 
cottah Division, provided the Superintendent, Palamcottah is agreeable,” 
Carried. (2), Proposed by Mr. G. S. N. Ford, and seconded by Mr, E. C. 
Sylvester Tbat the Labour Department be asked to appoint an extra 
Agetffc in the Cumbma Valley to organise the permanent and Varum labour 
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in the Valley.” Carried. (3), The resolution passed at the UPASI General 
Meeting in August, viz “ That the suggestions put forward by Mr. Vincent 
and the modifications thereof recommended by the Committee be referred to 
District Associations for discussion, and with a request to report before the 
30th November ** was thoroughly discussed, and the Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to reply, viz., that the Meeting was in favour of the modifica* 
tions as recommended by the Committee, 

6. India auxiliary Force.— -The Chairman informed the Meeting 
that he had hoped the Adjutant, S. P. M. R, would be present at the Meeting, 
but he bad unexpectedly been recalled to his unit. The Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to write and ask members if enrolment forms had been 
filled in and sent, and if not, to request that they be sent in to him without 
delay. 

7. Date and Place of Next Meeting.—I t was decided to hold the 
the 3rd Quarterly General Meeting on Saturday, 7th January, 1922, at the 
Travellers’ Bungalow, Feermade* 

8. Any Other Business.— (1) Proposed by Mr. E C. Sylvester and 
seconded by Mr. W. A. J. MilnerThat Mr. T. Cameron be appointed 
an Honorary Member of this Association.” Carried. (2) Prooosed by Mr, 
H. C. Westaway, and seconded by Mr. J. F. Fraser that the following tele¬ 
gram be sent to His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. Carried. 

41 The Central Travancore Planters’ Association in General Meeting 
respectfully congratulates His Highness the Maharaja on 
attaining his 64th birthday.” 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting termin ded. 

(Signed) E, C, SYLVESTER, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) A. R. St. GEORGE, 

Honorary Secretary * 


AN AM ALL AI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of an extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Anamallai Planters 1 Association, held at the Anamallai Club> 
on Tuesday the 4th October, 1921, at 11-Q a. m. 

m 

Present.— Messrs. J. Hatton Robinson, (Chairman), A. C» Cotton, E. W. 

Simcock, E. N. House, S, Sladden, A. V. Danagher, D. Cooper, 
C. W. R. Tyler, E. Hardy, J. C. Robertson, E« H. Francis, 
and J. E. Sampson, (Honorary Secretary.) 

The Honorary Secretary read notice of the Meeting. 

Minutes.— The following Minutes were taken as read, and con¬ 
firmed 

1. Minutes of the Extraordinary General Meeting, held on the 5th 
July, 1921, and 

2* Minutes of the Extraordinary Meeting of the General Committee, 
heldoH the 9th August, 1921. 

. Read Minutes of the Meeting of the Transport Com* 

x&fcee Md this day* The Chairman pointed out that the Committee had 
rob&lned from bringing forward any figures as to running costs, etc., as 
elder it advisable to obtain expert advice upon tms point, before 
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placing the scheme before the Managing Agents or various concerns inte¬ 
rested, 

The meeting was in agreement with the Committee’s recommendations 
as regards placing the whole matter before competent consulting engineers, 
payment of fees for advice to be made from Association Funds, and to be 
considered a first call upon the Transport Company, if and when formed, 

The Minutes of the above mentioned meeting were accordingly con¬ 
firmed. 

Incorporation.— Read letter from the Secretary, U» P. A. S. T, } No. 
3006, of the 12th September, 1921, and the Honorary Secretary’s reply, 
dated the 16th idem. The Honorary Secretary was directed to ascertain if 
it was necessary that the final copies of the Articles and Memorandum of 
Association should be signed before a Magistrate or Registrar. 

Election of Members. — The following were elected Members of the 
Association:^ 

Mr. E. H. Francis, proposed by Mr. Sampson, and seconded by 
Mr. Robertson, and 

Mr. J-C. Robertson, proposed by Mr. Sladden,and seconded by 
Mr. Hardy. 

Title-deeds with special reference to Qcarries- Read 
further correspondence on this matter from the Secretary, U. P. A, S. I., 
and that Association’s legal advisers. The matter was discussed in Com¬ 
mittee, and Mr. Simcock pointed out that, whereas compensation had been 
paid to other estates, it had been refused in his case, It was proposed that 
the Honorary Secretary refer the matter to the Planting Member of Council 
for his assistance. Carried, with one dissentient. 

Mr. J. R. Vincent’s Scheme with reference to the Labour 
Department. —The meeting discussed the scheme, iu Committee, and 
arrived at the following conclusions 

Clause “a”The Association suggest a single registration fee of Re. 1 
per annum, for all registered maistries or contractors, to include all items 
under this clause. 

The Association were in agreement with the recommendations of the 
Special Committee of the U. P. A. S. I», as regards clauses “b ” <c c u d ” 
V and “f.” 


It was agreed the extra income to be derived from the scheme would be 
approximately as follows 


Rs. a, p. 


Clause u b,” ... 12,000 0 0 

Clause tl d,*’ 40 cases at 25 ... 1,000 0 0 

Clause ‘V* ... 7,500 0 0 

Clause “f,” ... 3,500 0 0 


Rs. 24,000 0 0 


plus income to be derived from clause ‘V’ at present unknown. 

The Rs. 24,000, above mentioned, would be almost sufficient to open 
the Chingleput Division : direct recruiting should be made self-supporting, 
and consequently not require the Rs. 25,000 budgetted for. 

With reference to the third question asked by the Committee in their 
recommendations on this scheme, the following resolution was proposed by 
Mr, Hardy, seconded by Mr. House, and carried unanimously;- 
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'‘That Article 13 (b) of the Articles of Association of the United 
Planters’ Association of Southern India be altered to read as follows: — 

1 To raise or reduce the rates of subscription payable to the Associa¬ 
tion of any particular product, or of any District or Districts for 
any year or portion of year, by such sums as may b^ considered 
necessary by the General Committee. Such increase shall not 
be imposed except by a resolution passed by a majority of at 
least three-fourths of the members of the General Committee, 
present and voting.’ ’’ 

Report of Delegates to U. P. A, S. I. Annual Meeting; --Mr. 
Simcock read the Delegates’ report as follows : — 

“Gentlemen, Your delegates attended the Twenty-eighth Annual 
General Meeting of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
held at the Mayo Hall, Bangalore, during the week, August 22nd to August 
25th, 1921. 

“ Their chief business was to bring forward this Association’s reso¬ 
lution with regard to the amendment of either Article 6 (a), or 13 (b), in the 
U. P. A. S. I. Articles of Association, so as to admit of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the U. P. A. S. I, being empowered to raise the rates of subscrip¬ 
tion when, and how they consider necessary. 

"The reductions on the Labour Department in the late budget of the 
U. P. A, S. I., were considerable—but it was only by such drastic reduc¬ 
tion that the Executive were able to finance the other activities of the 
Association. 

"Your Association viewed this curtailment of expenditure on the 
Labour Department with alarm, and, as a result, brought forward its reso¬ 
lution chiefly with the object of bringing about a general discussion on the 
finance of the U. P. A, S. I,, and of the Labour Department in particular. 

" Although, as you are already aware, your Delegates withdrew your 
resolution, it achieved the desired effect—for the direct outcome of it was 
Mr. J. R. V ucent’s excellent speech, and the suggestions he made for 
increasing the income of the Labour Department without actually increas¬ 
ing acreage cesses. 

' During the meeting a Special Committee consisting of the Chairman, 
Sic Fairless Barber, and Messrs. Mackie and Lake, was appointed to look 
int-' and report on Mr, Vincent’s scheme—and, this, together with the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations thereon, has now been circulated to all District 
Associations for their opinion. 

“ Farther, the Committee recommended that a commission be appointed 
to enquire into the working of the Labour Department generally, and into 
the income and expenditure of the Association—and you will be glad to 
know that this Oommissr u is likely to get to work at an early date. We 
would like to mention that your resolution d : d not meet with the support of 
several Associations owing to it being indefinite; and, chiefly because of this, 
Delegates were instructed to vote against it. 

“ We wish to tender our thanks to the Nilgiri Delegates for seconding 
our resolution, and for their able support of same/’ 

“Communications,— Under this heading we seconded Mr. Weld-Down* 
log’s resolution to the effect that the U. P, A. S. I. again impress upon 
Government the urgent necessity now existing for improvement of communi¬ 
cations into Planting Districts, (including the strengthening of viaducts), to 
enable them to carry motor lorry traffic’ pointing out that this Association 
had now before it a scheme for running a motor transport service, but 
before it was possible to start this service, the bridges and culverts on the 
Ghaut Road would have to be strengthened, and the corners widened* 
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“Statistics.— We seconded the resolution for legr'ation to make t_e 
rendering of s.atistic* compulsory. 

“ Amendment of Labour Rules. —We brought forward a resolution 
to the effect * that the Executive Committee be requested to frame a rule 
that will cover cases of abscondirg maistries working on other estates as 
coolies.’ This was seconded by the Nilgiris, and carried. 

li Upasi Buying Agency: —You will note that members can now send 
orders direct to most of the firms giving discounts, and tnis does awa> with 
this Association’s chief objection of having to send orders through the 
Agency. 

<s Ganjam Labour —No resolution came up under this heading. 

“Labour Rates of Pay. — A resolution on this subject was passed, and 
this District has already been asked to send in returns to the U. P. A, S. 1., 
to be forwarded to the South Indian Association. 

“ Rice Issue to Coolies.— No resolution was passed on this, and we 
were surprised that the subject did not receive more attention. 

“ Nilgiri-Wynaad Proposal re-Reduction of Rates, ETC.-We 
were not approached by the Delegates from the Nilgiri-Wynaad to discuss 
this subject, so that, as far as we are aware, the matter must have fallen 
through.’ 1 


(Signed) J. HATTON ROBINSON. 

( „ ) E. W. SIMCOCK, 

The Delegate^ expressed their willingness to answer any question put 
to them by the meeting, 

Mr. Cotton, seconded by" Mr. Hardy, proposed that the report be 
adopted, and the Delegates accorded a very hearty vote of thanks for their 
able representation of the Association at Bangalore. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Hardy proposed, seconded by Mr. Cooper, that a sum of Rs. 500 
be paid to the Delegates from Association funds towards expenses incurred 
in attending the meeting. Carried unanimously. 

Inter-District Sports Committee. -Read letter from the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, Inter-District Sports Committee, dated the 7th September, 
1921. The Honorary Secretary was directed to forward copies of the letter 
to all members, enquiring who is willing to play : replies to be referred to 
the General Committee later, 

Chatrams.— The Honorary Secretary advised the meeting that Mr. 
J. 0* K. Walsh had kindly consented to undertake the upkeep of the 
Chatram at mile 14‘6, and had already had the building and surroundings 
cleaned up. 

Mr. Tyler kindly agreed to undertake the necessary upkeep of the 
Chatram at mile 21*4, 
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The meeting agreed to allow expenditure not exceeding Rs 5 per month 
for each Chairing expenditure over this sum to be referred to tLe General 
Committee. 

District Board. — Read letter from Mr. J. A. Richardson, Planting 
Memoer of Legislative Council, dated the Slh August last, and enclosures. 

It was proposed by Mr. Cotton, and seconded by Mr. Hardy, that the 
matter be dealt with by the General Committee at a convenient dUo, 
Carried unanimously. 

License for Stamp Vendor for Court Fee Stamps.— The Honor¬ 
ary Secruary agreed to apply for a license, and to advise Members when 
stamps were available at his office for sale. 

Roads.— Anamallai Ghaut Road:-The following resolution, proposed 
by Mr. Cotton, and seconded by Mr. Sampson, was carried unanimously : — 

“ That this Association records and wishes to convey to the Executive 
Engineer, Coimbatore, its appreciation of‘the great improvement in the 
Ghaut Road during the last year.” 

Shandies It was agreed that certain Malayandipatnam contractors 
be allowed to make use of these for one month as a trial. The Moplah who 
had previously requested and obtained permission to use the shandies, was 
to be allowed to come provided he obtained a certificate as to good character 
from a Magistrate or the Collector, 

Payment of Subscriptions. —The Honorary Secretary requested 
payment of subscriptions from certaia estates from which same were due. 

Planters’ Benevolent Fund.— In reply to Mr. Tyler’s suggestion 
that this Association should request assistance from the Fund for Mrs. 
Eaton, the Chairman informed the meeting that the Chairman of the U. P. 
A. S. I., was sending out an appeal, and he felt suie that, when the same 
was received by members of this Association that they would give it their 
hearty support. 

Correspondence.— Rates for plucking teaRead letter from the 
Manager of Karaimallai Estate, dated the 22ud September, 1921, tating 
that he found it necessary to increase the rate for plucking done by men. 
Considerable discussion took place, and it was left to the Committee to frame 
, a special rule with regard to this matter, and place same before the next 
General Meeting. 

Read letter from the Secretary, U P. A. S. I„ No. 3293 of the 28th 
September, 1921, giving notice of a Meeting of the General Committee 
and an Extraordinary General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I., to be held on 
the 28th November next. 

Paper on the Table. —The Rubber Producers’ Corporation, Ltd.; 
scheme referred to in Circular by the Rubber Growers’ Association. (Inc ), 
dated the 15th July, 1921. 9 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) J, HATTON ROBINSON, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) J. E, SAMPSON, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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RESTRICTION PROPOSALS IN THE STRAITS, 

At the last meeting of the Straits Settlements Legislative Council, the 
Governor made a lengthy statement, reviewing the history of the proposed 
legislation as to some form of restriction in regard to rubber. In the 
course of his statement, the Governor said 

On September 22nd a telegram was sent without the knowledge of the 
Government by the local committee of the Rubber Growers’ Association to 
the Rubber Growers’ Association in LondoD % stating that Government were 
prepared to pass legislation if the general public were in favour of it. As 
soon as Government heard that this telegram had been sent they requested, 
on October 31st, that the false impression should be corrected, but this was 
not done until December, when the Government insisted on the matter being 
put right and themselves caused the true state of the case to be explained to 
the Rubber Growers’ Association in London. The facts in this matter have 
long been public property, having appeared in full in the <£ Malay Mail ’* on 
Thursday, March 17th, 1921, and other papers. I have never been able to dis¬ 
cover upon whom lies the true responsibility for the sending of the mislead¬ 
ing telegram, for the delay in correcting it and for the consequent misunder¬ 
standing, but of one thing I am certain, and that is that no responsibility 
whatever rests either upon the Government or upon me personally. On 
December 16th, I cabled to the Secretary of State explaining the misunder¬ 
standing, and stating that the position taken up by Government was that 
they were not in favour of legislation, but that if the authorised representa¬ 
tives of the rubber industry in Malaya and in England agreed and submitted 
definite suggestions for legislative restriction they would be considered. In 
February of this year a committee of representatives of the planting indus¬ 
try, with the Hon. Mr. W, Duncan, as its Chairman, submitted a draft bill 
for the restriction of the production of rubber in Malaya and its exportation 
therefrom for a definite period subject to certain prescribed conditions. I 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State, giving a brief outline of the provisions 
of the draft bill, and stating that they had been approved at a public meeting 
of seventy representatives of tbe planting industry, and had the approval of 
the Unofficial Members of the Legislative Council of the Straits Settlements 
and the Federal Council of the Federated Malay States. I expressed the 
opinion that, if the local request were unanimous, and if the Rubber Growers' 
Association in London pressed for legislation, it would be difficult to refuse 
it; but I said that I was not satisfied that the request by the local industry 
was unanimous, or that it would be supported by the community generally, 
and that I proposed, therefore, that Government should publish the draft 
bill in the local newspapers for comment, with a notification that any asso¬ 
ciation, company or individual objecting to the bill was invited to record his 
protest. I also suggested to the Secretary of State that* if the principle of 
restriction of production and report were considered undesirable 
'a hzch excise tax payable by the producer 
on all rubber above the percentage of his standard production might meet 
the case. On March 8th, I met, at Singapore a deputation o£ planters and 
merchants purporting to represent the unanimous opinion of the rubber 
planting industry. The deputation asked that the draft bill already men¬ 
tioned should be considered as a measure put forward by the planting indus¬ 
try for acceptance by the Government, and gazetted for public information, 
and expression of opposition if any. They urged that this would not bind 
the Government to any action. The members of the deputation expressed 
themselves as being prepared to agree to an excise duty on any rubber 
in excess of a restricted quantity in lieu of an absolute prohibi- 
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tion o£ output in excess of a restricted quantify, if such a system were pre¬ 
ferred by the Government. The purport of the deputation’s representations 
was telegraphed fo the Secretary of State the same day.. The Secretary of 
State was not able to approve of the draft bill being published by Govern- 
ment, but, as is known, publicity was given to the proposals by those 
who had put forward the scheme. On April 17th, a meeting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the rubber growing industry, held at Kuala Lumpur, 
passed a unanimous resolution in favour of the introduction of legisla¬ 
tion by the F. M, S. and the S. S, on the lines of the draft bill, 
which had been submitted to the Government. I telegraphed the reso¬ 
lution verbatim to the Secretary of State, and I expressed the opinion that 
sufficient reason had been shewn to justify the publication by the* Govern¬ 
ment of the draft bill for the purpose of inviting public criticism. In later 
telegrams, I informed the Secretary of State that the Unofficial Members of 
the Federal Council supported publication of the draft bill, and were unani¬ 
mously in favour of compulsory restriction; and that the question of legisla¬ 
tion for restriction had been raised by the Unofficial Members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council of the Straits Settlements, who urged the necessity for an 
early decision. Up to this point my correspondence with the Secretary of 
State dealt with the proposition that Malaya by itself should pass restrictive 
legislation. Throughout the correspondence my attitude was as follows 
(1) I felt sure that before the Secretary of State would consider such restric¬ 
tive legislation he would have to be satisfied-(a 1, that the rubber industry 
of Malaya, as a whole, agreed as to what it wan'ed done ; (b) that the 
community of Malaya, as a whole, concurred in what the industry asked. 
In the second place I felt that, even if Malaya spoke with a unanimous voice, 
the interest* involved, commercial, financial and political, were so manifold 
and so involved that the last word would rest with the Imperial Government 
at Home and not with the local Government here. So far as my personal 
opinion is concerned, I was 

NOT CONVINCED THAT RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION BY MALAYA 
ALONE WAS DESIRABLE, 

but I made it clear to the Secretary of State that, owing to my short 
residence in Malaya, I did not feel justified iu rejecting the advice of 
men of far greater experience in the country than my own, or in 
pressing my personal opinion with the authority which a Governor is 
normally exp°cted to exercise in advising the Secretary of State. As 
has been well known since April last, the Secretary of State did not see 
his way to agree to restrictive legislation. This decision of his was arrived 
at after he had considered the advice of senior high officers o* this Govern¬ 
ment, both present and past, and had been kept fully informed of the views 
held by the representatives of the rubber iadustry here and at Home. A 
new chapter opens with the negotiations entered into between the represen¬ 
tatives of the rubber industry here and in Java, with the view to arriving at 
concerted action in the principal rubber producing countries. In July, I 
telegraphed to the Secretary of State to the effect that a deputation 
representing the rubber iadustry of Malaya had proceeded to Java in order 
to confer with the representatives of the industry there. Upon the return 
of the deputation from Java, they submitted to me the four points upon 
which they had arrived at an 

AGREEMENT WITH THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NETHERLANDS 
East Indies. 

They .also informed me that, under the scheme which they contem¬ 
plated, which involved legislation not for restriction of output but for 
restriction * of export under system of 5 export licenses, no financial 
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assistance from the Government was asked. Fall details as to these 
four points were published in the Press. I telegraphed them in full to 
the Secretary of State, with some particulars of the scheme under con¬ 
templation, and I recommended that, in che event of the Government of 
Netherlands East Indies being prepared to legislate, similar legislation 
should be passed by the Straits Settlements, Federated Malay Stales, and 
Unfederated Malay States, provided that the Government of Ceylon was 
prepared to take the same action. I expressed the opinion that any scheme 
of co-operation between Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies and 
Ceylon for the restriction of the exportation of rubber would improve the 
position, which otherwise must, I thought, get worse. The Secretary of 
State has not seen his way to agree to this proposal. 


THE FISC&L COMMISSION. 

The following resolution of the Government of India in the Department 
of Commerce (No. 5910, dated the 7th October, 1921), published in the 
Gazette of India Extraordinary of the 7th October, 1921;-~With theap* 
provalof His Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, the Government of India 
have decided to appoint a Fiscal Commission with the following terms 
of reference, “to examine, with reference to all the interests concerned, the 
Tariff Policy of Government of India, including the question of 
the desirability of adopting the principle of Imperial Preference, and to make 
recommendations.” The following gentlemen have agreed to serve on the 
Commission: ~ 

President. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, Rt., C. I. E. 

Vice-President. 

J. M. Keynes, Esq., M. A., C. B., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Members. 

T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar, Esq., M. L. A. 

Ghaneshyamdas Birla, Esq , M. L. C., of Messrs. Birla Brothers, Limi¬ 
ted, Calcutta, 

J. C Coyajee, Esq., B A,, L,L. B., Professor of Economics, Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. 

The Hon’ble Sir Manakjee Byramjee Dadabhoy, Kt., C. I. E. 

Jamnadas Dwarkadas, Esq., M. L. A. 

The Hon’ble Sir Edgar Holberton, Kt«, C.B.E. 

R. A. Mant, Esq., C.S.I., I.C.S. 

NarOttam Morarji. Esq., of Messrs. Morarji Goculdas and Company, 
Bombay. 

C. W. Rhodes, Esq., C.B.E., M L.A., of Messrs. Hoare Miller and 
Company, Calcutta, 
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Sir. M. de P. Webb, Kt. f C.I.E., C.B.E. 

(The Vice-President will arrive in India about the beginning of 
February,) 


Mr. H. G. Haig, I.C.S., has been appointed Secretary to the Com¬ 
mission, and Mr. E, F. Rogers, Officer on Special Duty in this Department, 
will be Assistant Secretary, The Commission will assemble at Bombay in 
the first half of November, and will visit the more important commercial 
and industrial centres of India for the purpose of taking oral evidence, 
completing this part of its work probably early in March, 1922. 
It will submit its report to the Government of India ?s soon there¬ 
after as possible. Various Associations and individuals will be invited, 
either directly by the Commission or through Local ^Governments, to 
forward their views in writing. Other associations or individuals wishing to 
represent their views should apply to the Secretary, Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion, Simla, who will furnish them with a list of questions to which answers 
are required. The Commission will decide after a perusal of the written 
replies which witnesses will be examined orally. The Government of India 
trust that Local Governments and Administrations will afford the Commis¬ 
sion all the assistance which it may require, and will comply with any re¬ 
quest for information which may be addressed to them by it, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents ). 

The “Old" avid the "New" Schools. 

Dear Sir,—I have to thank you, and through you, your three last 
week’s correspondents, for the splendid advertisement my Y. P. C. C. has 
received in your paper. 

I note that, until what you so aptly term the u combined attack ” 
reached you, you saw in my article—as I am sure all sane-minded readers 
of it saw— u nothing more than a skit on the P, D.” 

1 might have replied to the “attack ” ■ 

(1) if u Ancient and Modern’s ” letter, as printed, did not contain two 
palpable and ludicrous falsehoods, one of which he parenthetically (and 
very adroitly) foists on me ; 

(2) if u Old Planter ” had a sense of humour, untouched by the 
venom ” which exists only in his own jaundiced imagination ; and 

(3) if u Anti N. C. 0.** did not himself most illogtcally adopt the role 
which he quite gratuitously bestows on me. 

Yours faithfully, 
C.J. 

[We do not propose publishing any further letters on this subject. 

to.-p. c.] 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

26th October, 1921. 

Secretary's Report No 33 

L Incorporation oe District Associations —Memorandum and 
Articles of Association have been forwarded to the undermentioned District 
Associations for final signature prior to Registration:— 


AnamaFUi Planters 1 , 

Association 

Nilgiri Wynaad 

do 

do 

Sheiaroy 

do 

do 

Wynaad 

do 

do 


2, TtmcoRiN Harbour CQMWrma.—'The Government of^ Madras 
have appointed a Committee to eoquiie into everything in connection with 
the Toucoifa Harbour Schethe, and the Secretary, U P. A. S I, hae been 
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invited to serve on this Committee. The Committee meets at Tuticorin on 
the 7th of November, so, the Secretary will leave Coimbatore on the 5th 
idem to be present at the Meeting. »- * 

3, Extraordinary General Meeting.— The following additional 
Special Resolution has been notified by the Anamallai Planters’ Association 
fps inclusion,#n the Agenda, and all Members have been advised accord¬ 
ingly 

“That Article 13*b, of the Articles of Association of the United 
Planters* Association of Southern India be altered to read as follows:— 

i ** To raise or reduce the rates of subscription payable to the Assoc¬ 
iation of any particular product or any District or Districts for 
any year or portion of year by such Sums as may be considered 
necessary by the General Committee, Such increase shall not 
be imposed except.by a resolution passed by a majority of 
at least three-fourihfc of the members of the General Committee 
present and voting * ” 

4. Labour Commission.—' The Executive Committee have obtained 
the services of the‘f©llowmg gentlemeh to serve bn'the Cdmmiision 

Messrs. J. R. Vincent, W. A. Lee, and R. Fowke. The Members of 
tbe Comnaissipn are meeting together do the 29th instant to formulate tbdr 
programme* etc., and all District Associations and Labour Superintendents 
will be notified as soon as possible after that date the tour programme 
of ,the Commission, 

5. Publicity Bureau.— After having considered the pamphlet which, 
as resply^d. M Awwl General Meeting, was submitted to them*for 
favour of pUhlieatidn, the Publicity Board have written to say that they 
regret that they cannot see their way to publishing the pamphlet submitted 
to them. 


Indian Fiscal Commission.— The Secretary of this Commission 
has forwarded copies of list of questions for witnesses giving evidence for 
tfo.. «Xwf>c 9 pies eacb have «b©en.'circulated to a+1 District 

oeu& eacil ^members of the Execurive*CooHnittee, add 
itis requested that repjie# to the same be fonwarded-to the Secretary, U, P/ 
A. S* L, at the earliest possible date. 


The Secretary, U. F. A. S. I., will leave Head-quarters on the 28th 
instant to attend the Meeting of tbe Rubber Growers’ Association, Local 
Branch, and of the Labour Commission at Cochin, 

(3i'go<s<ff t. fl. BROCK, 

ActiOg ^ecretary^ IL,P* & 9. if 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, D. P. A. S. I. 

Report No 21. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, will leave 
Coimbatore op 28th to attend the Annual Meeting of the Rubber Growers* 
Association to be held at Cochin on 29th, and return to headquarters on 
30tb« Mr, Anstead proposes to visit the Experiment Stations at Mooply, 
Peermade and Tenmalai. next mouth, and will be passing through the follow¬ 
ing districts Mooply Valley, Mundakayam, Quilon and possibly Poon* 
mudi, before be reaches Tenmalai. 

2 The Experiment Stations. —At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
2*02 inches of rain were recorded, 1'60 iDches of which fell in one heavy 
shower lasting about six hours. Fly picking has been begun and completed 
over 7 acre?, and about 105 lbs. of ripe cherry gathered. This is the crop 
formed as a result of the early rains in January. Arrangements are being 
made this year to carry out a probable error experiment, by dividing the 
non-manured control plots into a number of small blocks and picking each 
separately. Seeds of Crotalaria semperflorens sent for trial as a green 
dressing have germinated well. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, rain was experienced almost every day, 
and a total of 273 inches was recorded. 553 lbs of green leaf were plucked 
from 3*96 acres, a yield of 139*6 lbs. per acre. Wood Ashes from Stagbrook 
factory are being applied to Plot 22. This is in connection with Mosquito 
Blight, to ascertain whether heavy doses of Potash supplied in one Plot by 
Wood Ashes, and in another by Muriate of Potash will have any beneficial 
effect. Helopeltis has almost disappeared from the Station now, though 
still troublesome in neighbouring Estates. 

. At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, bright weather, on the 
whole, was experienced during the week, 1*87 inches of rain being recorded. 
Cases of pink disease are found from time to time, and these are promptly 
dealt with. Daily tapping was done, and a yield of 124 lbs, of we* sheet and 
22'5 ibs. of wet scrap was obtained from 1,262 trees, or 0T16 lb. per tree, 
as compared with 0702 lb. last week. In Plot 15, a change over to the other 
side was made in accordance with a tapping experiment to test a local 
method. In the seed selection plot, the Indigo cuttings have struck. 
Tephrosia seeds, kindly supplied by Mr. Walmesley, have been sown in the 
rest of the plot. The first thinning of the plants hs»s been done, in over¬ 
crowded pits one plant, the weakest, has been removed. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, a dry week'was experi¬ 
enced, only half an inch of rain being gauged. Patch canker is still preval¬ 
ent, and 19 cases were dealt with. Daily tapping was done on 395 trees, and 
51*56 lbs. of wet sheet and 675 lbs. of weir scrap were obtained, afield 
of 0*148 lb. per tree, as compared with 07581b. last week. A mixture 
of tar and tallow 27 is being applied to the tapped surface above the cut, to 
protect it from fungoid attack. 

(Signed^ RUCfOtPH.’D. ANSTEAD* 
Deputy Ditectdr of 4grictttture f Flatting Districts* 


20—x - 21. 
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UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(Incorporated.) 

Notice is hereby given that aa Extraordinary General Meeting 
of the Members of the above mentioned Association will be held at the Club, 
Coimbatore, on Monday the 28th day of November, 1921 commencing at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon, for the purpose of considering the Special Resolu¬ 
tions in the Agenda given hereunder. 


Coimbatore, 
22nd October, 1921. 


By order of the Executive Committee. 
(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


AGENDA. 


1. Notice calling the Meeting. 

2. Article of Association No. 7. 

The following resolution passed at the Annual General Meeting has to 
be repassed as a Special Resolution, in order to comply with Sections 20 and 
81 of the Indian Companies Act. 

‘‘ With reference to Article 7 oa the Articles of Association, that instead 
of the dates, 31st day of June, 30th day of September, 31st day of December, 
and 31st day of March, the following be substituted :—1st April, 1st July, 1st 
October, and 1st January.*’ 


UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 


(Incorporated.) 

Notice is hereby given that a Meeting of the General Committee 
of the above mentioned Association will be held at the Club, Coimbatore, 
on Monday the 28th day of November, 1921, at 10-30 o’clock in the 
forenoon. 

By order of the Executive Committee 
(Signed) C. H, BROCK, 

, Acting Secretary, 

Coimbatore, 


22nd October, 1921, 


AGENDA. 


1. Notice of Meeting 

2. Proceedings of last meeting 

3. Proposed Labour Rules 

4. The Labour Commission 

5. Roads. 

6. Subscriptions to U. P. A, S. I. 

7. Incorporation of District Associations 

8. Articles of Association 

9. Date of next Meeting 
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MUNMK&YAM PL&NTERS’ &SS0CI&TI0N, 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Above 
Association, held on Saturday the 8th October in the 
Mundakayam Club at 2 p. m. 

Present.— Messrs. J, R. Vincent, Chairman ; H, R. Carson Parker ; R. P. 
Stott; M. F. Shore ; F. G. Millar ; W. M. Stantan ; R. Harley; 
J. J. Murphy; H. Ashplant; T. W. H. Fitchett; A. B. H. Dickson ; 
G. A, Brooke; C. L. McLean ; and F« H, Moulton, Honorary 
Secretary. 

The Honorary Secretary read the notice calling the meeting, 

1. U. P. A. S, I. Delegate’s Report.— Mr. Vi^c* a* read his report 
on the Annual General Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I Mr. Millar proposed 
and Mr. Parker seconded :—‘ 4 That the report be a 1 :>pted.” This was 
carried with a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Vincent for his representation. 

2. Cooly Chattram.— It was proposed by Mr. Millar and seconded 
by Mr, Shore:— 4t That the watcher be allowed to build a temporary 
verandah to his house if he wishes, and that he be allowed Rs, 5 for so 
doing.’* Carried. 

3. Sri Mulam Election of Delegate.—I t was proposed by Mr. 
Moulton and seconded by Mr. Millar “ That Mr. Vincent be asked to 
attend.*’ Carried. Mr. Vincent kindly consented to do so. 

4. Incorporation. —After discussion, Mr. Murphy proposed'‘That 
Incorporation be delayed till January, 1922, when the matter can again 
come forward for discussion.’* This was seconded by Mr. McLean, and 
carried. 


5. Subscriptions to The U. P. A. S. I.—Mr. Harley proposed and 
Mr. Murphy seconded:—That, in view of the position of the Rubber 
industry, the Upasi be asked to reduce the subscriptions payable by rubber 
acreages from the 1st April, 1922 to a nominal sum, until such time as the 
present depression passes.* 1 Carried. 

6. S, P, M. R.—The Honorary Secretary read a letter from Capt. 
Shore asking the Association to advance the amount of expenses incurred in 
bringiag arms from Cochin, Mr. McLean proposed:—“ That the P. A. 
advance the amount until such time as Capt. Shore is able to claim on 
Government.’* This was seconded by Mr. Parker and carried. Mr. Murphy 
proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Messrs. Shore and Brooke for the 
services they had rendered. This was seconded by Mr, Fitchett, and 
carried. 

»7, U. P. A. S. I. Meeting of November 28th.— The meeting 
decided to place on the Agenda the subject of Subscriptions to the 
U. P. A. S. I. 

Mr. Murphy proposed and Mr. Millar secondedThat Mr, Vincent 
be asked to attend.’* This was carried, and *Mr. Vincent consented to 
•do so* 



r 
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8. Labour Department.— The meeting <Jischssq<3 tjae scheme for 
increasing the income of the Labour Department as proposed by Mr. Vincent 
at the U. P. A. S. I. Annual Meeting, and were of opinion that:— 

1 they should support Mr. Vincent's proposals as amended by the 
Committee, and 

3 they should stroDgly oppose the last para of the Committee t* 
recommendations. 

With a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair, the meetiug terminated. 

(Signed) J. R. VINCENT, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) F. H. MOULTON, 

fion* Secretary. 


WYNAAD BLASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. ’ 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary Qeneral Meeting, held at 
the Meppadi Clujb, on the 19th October, 1921, at 2. p. m. 

Present:— Messrs. C. E. Abbott (Chairman), B. Malcolm, R. M. Behr, 
J. H. B. Sullivan, W< G. Craig, P. A. Naylor, T, P. Gauld, 
H. R. Bowling, $* H. Powell, H* C. Leslie, C. K. Chars(ey,aud 
J. A. Gwynne, Honorary Secretary. 

The meeting was called to discuss Mr. J. R. Vincent’s proposals for 
increasing the income of the U. F. A. S. I., without increasing subscript 
tions, as contained in the Secretary’s circular of 21st September, 1921* 

The first question in the circular, viz 

“ Are you in favour of either Mr* J* R< Vincent’s proposals In 
original, or as amended by the Committee ’* 
was considered, and on being put to the vote, the meeting by a majority deci¬ 
ded against both the original proposals and those as amended by the Com¬ 
mittee. Messrs. Behr and Sullivan voted in favour of the proposals at 
amended by the Committee. 

The meeting then considered the alteration in the Articles of Aesoola* 
tion of the U. P* A. S. I* to give the General Committee power to reduce oi 
enhance subscriptions as recommended by the Committee appointed at the 
Bangalore Conference. The matter was discussed at considerable length 
and the meeting by a majority decided against the proposal* 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminate^* 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman* 

(Signed) }* A-GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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PLANTATION ROBBER RESEARCH. 

The following re\iew appeared in NATURE of 8:h Sep'ember of Dr* 
G* Stafford Whitby's book 4 Plantation Rubber and the Testing of Rubber^* 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 1920, price 28 shillings. 

The general editor of this well-known series refers in his introddctnn 
to the extraordinary development which the applications of chemistry have 
exper enced during the last four or five decades, In the case of the rubber 
industry the development is even more recent. Prrctically, the whole of 
the facts dealt with in Prof. Whitby's book have b^en discovered withia the 
last fifteea years, and with few exceptions the application of a knowledge of 
the chemistry of rubber to the industry may also be said to date from the 
introduction of plantation rubber. Previous to 1905, publications deali iff 
with rubber were few and far between. With one outstanding exception, 
namely, C. O. Weber's ‘‘Chemistry of India Rubber” (1902), there was no 
text book dealing with the subject from a theoretical or scientific poiat of 
view. The student at that time could make himself familiar with practically 
all that was either known or surmised by a study of Weber’s treatise, and 
although many of the ingenious suggestions put forward by Weber have bad 
to be abandoned, the book is one that can still be read with profit. 

With the inception and development of plantation rubber several 
chemists began to take an interest in the study of this material, and from 
time to time other text-books have appeared. Whereas Weber was able to 
discover the whole field, including manufacturing technique and chemical 
analysis, in three hundred pages, many later authors have restricted them* 
selves to special branches of the subject* Prof. Whitby has done this, and, 
although he has dealt neither with manufacturing technique nor with aua* 
lyste, his book runs to some five hundred pages. The title, if cumberso n*, 
is certainly descriptive of the contents, and the book falls naturally into two 
parts, the first dealing with the preparation and properties of plantation 
rubber, and the second with the physical properties of vulcanised rubber 
and the interpretation of results obtained in terms of Equality.” The first 
section presents an exact and up to-date account of the facts and theories 
underlying the preparation of plantation rubber, and a description of the 
technique as at present in vogue on the best plantations in the East* Snob 
a task could be attempted only by one who has actually carried oofc-oxperi* 
mental work on a plantation, and controlled the preparation of rubber* Prof. 
Whitby had unique opportunities for observation and research, and he has 
made the most of them. Corning home after some years in the East, be has 
been able to follow up his plantation wprk with laboratory studies parti* 
cularly directed to vulcanisation problems and thfir eluc dtttion. Conse-. 
quently, the second part of the book presents as thorough and complete a 
review of the subject as the first. 

In the early days of plantation rubber, the planter naturally looked t6 
the rubber manufacturer at home for information and advice as to the* best 
form in which to market his product. But the majority of manufacturers 
did little beyond pointing out that 16 fine bard Para *’ was the best rubber, 
and should form the ideal of the planter’s aims, The tedious aod primitive 
process of the Amazon, however, was not suited to plantation requirements; 
so, hawing tested various coagulants and found acetic acid the most suitable, 
the planting industry eventually settled down to the production of rubber of 
two* types* U) washed coagalum, air-dried in the form commonly known as 
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pale crepe; and (2) surface-washed sheet rubbei dried in a smoke-house, 
the so called smoked sheet. Faced with these alternatives, the manufacturers 
were still unwilling or poss bly unable to give the nlanlu advice Some could 
use only sheet, others only crepe, vet from both varieties veiygood motor 
tyres were made and exhibited at the last rubber exhibition in 191 f. Any 
lack of information or ad\ice from the manufacturers was amply compen¬ 
sated for by the brokers and dealers. These gentlemen supplied abundant 
criticisms of surface defects and other minor detail > which have kept plan¬ 
ters busy in their factories and the local chemists in their laboratories, 

In spite, however, of the time thus occupied, a very considerable 
amount of scientific work dealing with vulcanisation, and the chemical and 
physical properties of rubber has been accomplished. Prof Whitby's book 
is a significant record of the research woik cairied out on behalf of the 
planting community. Wi h one or two exceptions, our whole knowledge of 
the subjects treated rests on the results of such researches. The remainder 
of the book is concerned with the more putely physical researches on the 
properties of ' ulcanised mbber, (or which we are indebted to the academic 
physicists. This is a novel feature, and comprises the first summary of the 
subject to be published, 

Tbe technical aspect of rubber vulcanisation is dealt with by the 
author in chap. 16. This is perhaps tbe one chapter m the book which might 
witlh advantage have been extended It is true that our knowledge in this 
direction is very limited, for reasons already given, but the subject-matter 
does not include references to some of the more recently published work. It 
might with advantage have included an account of work on organic and 
inorganic “accelerator®,” or vulcanisation catalysts, and cognate subjects, 
with particular reference to the fact curing types of plantation rubber in 
which the “natural accelerators” take the place of the synthetic products 
which woifd otherwise have been added by the manufactuier, In this 
chapter, and indeed throughout the book, the author has succeeded in pre¬ 
serving a detached and impartial attitude when commenting on published 
results. He has examined each thesis with care, and expressed his reasoned 
conclusions with moderation* 

i The book contains a mass of information—in fact, pi actically every* 
thidg of importance that is known on the subject—and, while it is put 
together systematically, it is no mere catalogue of facts and theories, 


• ABOLITION OP THE T0NDU IN CEYLON. 

i 

Below will be found the full .text of the speech made by the Hon, the 
Attorney-General (Sir Henry Gollan) in moving the first reading of “An 
Ordinance relating to Contracts for hire and service” at the meeting of the 
Legislative Council, 

The Hon, Mr, Bernard Sehior seconded, and the Ordinance was read a 
first time. 

Sir saidhhe'snbiect of the law relating to contracts for hire and 
service had been a matter which had been receiving consideration for some 
time pafct, ‘and so long ago as August, 1919, a Bill was published, dealing 
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with the conditions of immigration and recruitment, w'th the indebtedness o£ 
the cooly and with his protection in various respects. So far as the indebted¬ 
ness of the cooly was concerned, however, it was made quite clear 
that the proposals which appeared in that Bill—or, rather, they did no! 
appear ia the Bill because they were set out in the memorandum which was 
attached to the Bui—were dependent for their acceptance upon being 
agreed to by the p-oole with whom, in law, the indebtedness had 
been contracted. A dilficulty, however, arose in regard to that Bill, 
first of all because it was represented by the Public Departments that 
it was impossiole, under certain circumstances, for them to comply with 
some of the provisions of the Bill, and secondly, because (not very long after 
its publication) there was a slump in prices in the tea and rubber industries. 
In consequence of the crisis which arose in these industries it became im¬ 
possible for employers of labour engaged in the production of tea and 
rubber to deal wi:h the question of the indebtedness of the coolies in 
the manner sugges'ed in the Ordinance Large sums of money were 
owing to the estates, and it was felt t.aat this indebtedness could not 
be touched owing to the crisis whi:h had arisen ia the two indus¬ 
tries. The estates were unable to sec their wav voluntarily to comply 
with the suggested provisions of the Bi 1. So far as the present Bill 
was concerned, it was not proposed to deal with the whole subject. The 
object of the Bill was Confined to two matters about which he thought he 
could say there was general agreement in the Colony, and with respect to 
which a very clear expression of opinion had been received from the Indian 
Government. It was of no use to blind themselves to the fact that, so far 
as the labour force of Ceylon was concerned, the Indian Government was in 
a very strong posi ion. If it desired to do sothelndim Government could 
hamper very seriously indeed the principal agiicultural interests of the 
Colony. It could even go further and, by exercising executive power, stop the 
emigration of Tamil coolies from South Indir to Ceylon altogether. It was 
unnecessary for him to enlarge upon the results which would follow such a 
decision on the part of the Indiiu Government, because the members of 
that Council were very largely interested in agriculture. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, in regard to these two matters which were dealt with in the Bill, he 
thought he could say that opinion m Ceylon and in India was in agreement. 
It was therefore to be hop id that, while Indiiu \iaws on the subject might 
be given effect to, the principal industries of Ceylon would not be seriously 
affected. Be proposed, first of all, to deal with that part of the Bill which 
provided for the 

REPEAL OF THE PENAL CLAUSES 

ia Labour Ordinance No. 11 ot 1865. The principle of imposing crimiaal 
penalties for breaches of hiring agreements was a very old one. It was con¬ 
tinued in many places in England, for instance, uu.il a comparatively recent 
date. It was, be believed, actually in operation in Madras, from whence a 
large portion of our coolies came. It was a principle, certainly, with which 
no one, be thought, would quibble if exercised in certain directions. For 
instance, take the case of the Army Act. There you had, as a deliberate 
policy on the part of the Legislature, provi°i >n for the imposiiion of cri¬ 
minal penalties in the case of offences which, but for the provisions of that 
Act, would be merely breaches of a civil contract. To deal with an extreme 
case, take the case of a soldier who had contracted to serve. If the Army 
Act was not renewed year after year, insubordination, disobedience of orders 
and other offences detrimental to. the welfare of the army would be no longer 
punishable criminally, and the soldier would become sin: ply liable to an 
action for breach of contract under a civil contract. So far as Ceylon'was 
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concerned, the provisions of the law dealing with this matter of penalising 
breaches of contract of service were contained in Ordinance No 11 of 1365, 
Fhat Ordinance applied to all servants, labourers and journeymen, 
artificers under contracts for hire of service, and a very extensive meaning 
was given to the word “servant” which was defined in Section 1 of the 
Ordinance as follows: —‘’The word ‘servant 4 shall, unless otherwise expressly 
qualified, extend to and include menial, domestic and other like servants, 
pioneers, kanganies, and other labourers whether employed in agricultural, 
road, railway, or other like work,** So far as Ceylon was concerned, he 
thought he might claim that without reference to what had been done in 
India, there was a desire that what had so often been referred to as the 
Penal clauses should be repealed. The clauses which it was proposed to 
repeal were contained iu Section 11, 12,14,21,23 and 24 of Ordinance 
No. 11 of 1865, and Section 4 A of Ordinance No. 13 of 1889. 

So far as Section 11 was concerned, it penalised the servant who 
refused to work or to attend at and during the time and hours, or at the 
place when and where he shall have contracted to attend. It penalised 
refusal to finish any work contracted to be done, drunkenness, wilful 
disobedience of orders, insolence, gross neglect of duty, or other miscon¬ 
duct. Section 12 provided for the criminal punishment of servants 
for desertion when employed on a journey. Sir Henry thought this 
clause was an interesting survival of former days more than anything else, 
because it seemed to refer to a time when communication by vehicles was not 
so easy as it is nowadays. Section 14 penalised the master who refused, 
without cause, to act up to his contract. Section 21 was an exempting section 
originally, but it became unnecessary now in consequence of the proposed 
repeal of Section 11. Section 24 was also unnecessary, because punishment 
by imprisonment was no longer to be inflicted. 

Crimping, 

In the course of conversation he had had with various gentlemen with 
whom he had spoken on the subject of this proposed Bill, he had heard 
criticisms made with regard to the non repeal of Section 19 of Ordinance 
No. 11 q£ 1865. That section provided a penalty for seducing servants or 
employing them when bound to others, or harbouring or concealing them. It 
seemed tp him that the objections raised to that section were made under 
a misapprehension, because the kind of act penalised under that section was 
very clearly defined, and was of a nature which he thought everybody must 
regard, to say the least of i f , as improper. There was nothing whatever 
in that section to prevent any employer taking on any servant who had ful* 
filled his contract and who had not entered into a fresh contraot with some¬ 
body else, but to go to a servant bound by contract to serve some one else 
and toinduce that servant to leave his master without cause or notice seemed 
to the speaker extremely unfair and peculiarly mean. He did not think it 
was in any way unfair to penalise a man who attempted to bring about a 
breach of ooatract such as was referred to in Section 19, 

Honourable members would naturally ask what would happen when 
the penal clauses were repealed, The answer was a simple ope* because 
employees and employed would come under the ordinary law of the land* If 
ad&an broke his noatrapt and went away without giving notice* it would be 
iot the employer to take civil proceedings, but it would not be 
pi^ocnte such a servant criminally. This he thought waa all 
to say repeal of the 
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The Tundu. 

Then they came to another matter, namely that of the tundu, which 
was not perhaps quite so easy to explain, and was a subject which one ap¬ 
proached with no little diffidence, because the mere mention of the word 
tundu was apt almost at once to raise the temperature of any conversation. 
Before he dealt with the sections of the Bill which provided for the abolition 
of the tundu, he thought it desirable to make a distinction, and it was all the 
more necessary that he should do so in view of the petidoa which had just 
been presented by the Hon. the Member for the Eastern Province. The 
distinction he desired to make was this. So far as the present Bill was con¬ 
cerned not a word was said-nor could any legal difference be made—as 
regards the indebtedness of the estate of the kaogany, or of the cooly. The 
indebtedness remained the same whether the present Bill passed into law or 
not, and, so far as the debt was concerned, the same legal remedies would 
remain after the passiag of the Bill as existed at the present time. He now 
came to the question of the tundu He had heard much discussion on the 
subject, and, so far as he could make out, the tundu was, in its inception, 
about as innocent as any human invention could be, because alt that it was 
intended to do was to make it easy to carry out a sort of understanding 
which already existed between estates, whereby one estate takiag on labour¬ 
ers from another estate expressed its willingness to pay off advances made 
by the paying-off estate, these advances having been made under a practice 
which, he understood, had prevailed for a very long time, If, therefore, 
indebted coolies wished to leave theic employment, and obtain employment 
elsewhere, the practice was to issue a tundu. That tundu stated that the 
paying-off estate was willing to waive any notice, and discharge these coolies 
provided the taking-on estate was willing to pay off the amount of those ad* 
vances, and it was in order to facilitate the recovery of those advances and 
to make it easier for coolies to obtain employment elsewhere that, apparently, 
the tundu was invented. He would like to call the attention of the House 
to one very important fact, and that was that the tundu, in itself, did not 
create the debt, nor was it, in the ordinary sense of the word, a security for 
the debt. All that the tundu said was this : u I am willing to discharge 
these coolies, provided the taking-on estate is willing to pay the 
advances which have been allowed against this tundu/ 1 Like most 
things of human creation the tundu had fallen from its high and innocent 
estate and very serious evils had arisen from it, and it was most in¬ 
teresting to remember that the people who had had most experience in the 
workiag of the tundu—namely the working planters of Ceylon—were the 
very people who were most opposed to its existence. On the present occa¬ 
sion he proposed to refer only to two distinct directions in which the tundu 
had been improperly used. First of all, it very often happened that a kan- 
gany wanted more money. He thereupon went to the estate Superintendent 
and said* I want another advance, Sir," and, if the Superintendent was 
not willing to make that advance, the kangany replied: “ Then give ire ray 
tundu, M and went away, very probably disturbing labour which was very 
happy and contented on the estate. It seemed ridiculous that coolies who 
were happy on an estate and qhite satisfied with the prevailing conditions 
should be liable to be suddenly up rooted because a Superintendent refused 
to make a farther advance to a kangany. Legally, perhaps, it could not be 
said that demands of that kind were blackmail, tout, in fact, they were some* 
thing very akin to it* If such further advances were made they were made 
under circumstances which rendered it almost essential fortheSfaperraten* 
dent to comply with the demand of the kangany. • It was <j?itecjear Irpra 
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what he had said that the evil of indebtedness had been steadily piled up. 
But there was still another, and. in some respects, an e^en more serious evil 
which had arisen, and that was the habit which had almost become the 
practice now of hawking around the services of the cooly with the object of 
getting more money by way of advances, or. in any case, not with the object 
of serving the real interests of the cooly. Some might say that the remedy 
was quite apparent, and that all a cooly need do, if he desired to remain ou 
an estate, was to refuse to go, or if he desired to leave an estate was to give 
notice. But, as a matter of fact, the family or clan feeling was so strong 
that the cooly had practically no freedom of ac'ion whatever in the matter. 
His services were exploited practically without his consent* and a condition 
of affairs had arisen which was regarded in Ceylon as most undesirable, and 
which had met with very serious objection on the part of the authorities in 
India. So far as he could ascertain, in former days the tundu was merely a 
matter of arrangement or contract between estate and estate, but forth© first 
time legislative notice was taken of the system by Ordinance No. 9 of 
1919 which added Section 24 to Ordinance No. 13 of 1889, in which a refer¬ 
ence to the tundu appeared. In \iew of the proposal to abolish the tundu, 
Section 24 of Ordinance No 13 of 1889 had had to be recast, and if Hon. 
Members would look at the draft Ordinance now before the House, they 
would find the section in its new shape in Section 2 of that Bill. The new 
section read as follows:— 

(1) Whenever any labourer quits the service of anv employer, having 
given the notice or warning required by law, it shall be the duty of the em¬ 
ployer to prepare a discharge ticket as nearly as material in the Form III 
in schedule C, If the labourer entered the service of the employer on a 
discharge ticket, the employer shall file such discharge ticket m his office, 
and shall prepare a new discharge ticket. 

(2) Where the labourer quits the service of his employer in order to 
take service with some other employer in Ceylon, the former employer 
shall forthwith forward the d scharge ticket to the new employer. But in no 
case shall the discharge ticket be given to the labourer. 

(3) Where a labourer has given the notice or warning required by law, 
but has not, at the time when he quits the service of his employer, securqd 
any other employment, it shall be the duty of the employer to give him a 
memorandum in the form IV in schedule C. stating that the labourer has 
duly given notice, and that a formal discharge ticket will be issued to any 
new employer on application. Upon such application being made, it shall 
be the duty of the employer to forward to the new employer within five days 
of the date of application a discharge ticket, 

(4> Any employer who fails to prepare, or to forward a discharge ticket, 
or to give to any labourer a memorandum in any case where he is required 
by this seotiou to do so, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable on 
conviction thereof to a fine which may extend to one hundred rupees, and 
a further fine not exceeding five rupees for every day during which such 
default shall continue. 


Discharge Tickets. 
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thought better that the subject should be dealt with when the labour law as 
a whole came to be considered, and it was for that reason that Section 24 o£ 
Ordinance No. 13 of 1889 had been inserted in the Bill with the provisions 
relating to the tundu left out. It was for the same reason that a number of 
forms had been included in the new Bill. Some of those forms, he believed, 
were practically obsolete, but these forms were referred to in sections 
of the Bill which had not been repealed, and, therefore, it had been thought 
better, for the sake of harmony between the Bill and Ordinance No. 13 of 
1889, that these forms should be re-enacted. Originally, in each of 
these forms a statement of the indebtedness or of the amount of the lia¬ 
bility of the cooly was inset ted* In view, however, of the new provisions 
with regard to the tundu, that statement of liability, it was felt, ought not 
to appear, and for that reason the forms were re-enacted in the present Bill 
practically as they appeared in Ordinance No. 13 of 1889, with the exception 
that the statement in regard to the liabilities was left out. 

Penalties Proposed. 

Sir Henry next proceeded to deal with the steps which it was proposed 
to take to make the issuing ot tundus unlawful aod to punish those who con¬ 
travened the law in this respect. It was obvious that the contravention of a 
section such as Section 4 of the Bill was difficult to prevent. Section 4 
read:— 


(4). (1) Any person who, after the commencement of this Ordinance— 

(a) Issues or causes or permits to be issued a tundu ; or 


(b) Accepts or agrees to accept any tundu or any obligation arising 

there under or intended to be imposed thereby; or 

(c) Gives or enters into any undertaking, express or implied, with re¬ 

gard to any tundu; 

to, or in respect of any labourers as defined in Section 3 of Ordinance No. 13 
of 1889, shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable on conviction 
thereof to a fine not exceeding twenty thousand rupees, or to imprisonment 
of either description for any period not exceeding two years, or to both. 


(2) Bor the purposes of this section the expression “tuadn*’ means 
the document commonly called a tundu, and in use, at the time of the 
commencement of this Ordinance, under the provisions of Ordinance No. 
13 of 1889; it also includes any document, whatever its form may be, 
whereby the objects attained by a tundu, at the time of the commence¬ 
ment of this Ordinance, are sought to be attained after such commencement, 


(5), Sections 11,12,14, 21,23 and 24 of Ordinance No. 11 of 1865, and 
Section 4-A of Ordinance, No* 13 of 1889 are hereby repealed. 

The terms which had to be used in such a section were necessarily wide, 
and an attempt had been made in framing this section ,o prevent any evasion 
of its provisions. Apy document, therefore—although it might not be 
exactly in the same form as the existing tundu—'which tried to bring about 
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the conditions which prevailed under the existing tundu came within the 
scope of the definition of a tundu, and the issue of any such document would 
be equally punishable. Honorary Members might also have been struck 
with the severity of the punishment which it was proposed to inflict. AU 
that he could say was that this section in this respect exemplified very 
clearly the well-known principle of the criminal law that, where an offence is 
difficult to detect, a correspondingly seveie penalty must be imposed. 
Where an offence was easy to detect there was no necessity for so severe a 
penalty. He called the attention of the House to the fact that any offence 
which was committed under this section could be committed only as a 
most deliberate act. The kind of offence against which provision was 
made in this section was of such a nature that it could not be committed 
accidentally. A tundu or other similar document which might be issued 
after the passing of the Bill now before 1 he House could be only so issued in 
the most deliberate manner possible. 

This concluded Sir Henry Gollan’s remarks.— {Times of Ceylon) 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters ’ Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of Us 
Correspondents ). 

Planters 1 Benevolent Fund, 

t 

1 should Hke to suggest, through the medium of your columns, that this 
Fund should be converted at an early date to a Genera! Pension Fond such 
as now obtains, I believe, in Ceylon. Would not this be far more satis* 
fact wey than the present system, as well as more businesslike and certain ? 
Conipauies or proprietors and estate superintendents would contribute 
equal amounts sufficient to secure a decent pension for every planter with 
20 or 25 years service, and provision could also be made for the wives and* 
famines of planters left in poor circumstances. 

I would venture to suggest that the Chronicle should obtain details of 
the*p*esent Ceylon scheme for pensions, and, when obtained, should publish 
same with a view to the drawing up of a similar scheme for S. India, which 
d^caased at the next Annual U. P* A. S. I. Meeting. 

Yours faithfully, 

X. 
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GHMTOISM EXPOSED 

We have received from the Propaganda Subcommittee of the Indian 
Tea Association a copy of Argus's book i 'Ghandism Exposed ”, which is 
published by Shiva Prasad Raruah, M. L. C (Assam.) It exposes many of 
the fallacies of G han dism, and the Sub "Committee have sent copies to Agency 
houses with a strong recommendation that the book should be iftade avail¬ 
able for perusal bydrhe clerical staffs of gardens* etc. tit is felt that a clearly 
written and Intelligible account of the non-co-operation movement, such as 
is given in this work, will provd of the utmost value in convincing «ga$J fi0 
staffs of the hollowness and futility of.the movement. 

For our part we agree with this feeling, and have lotfg thought with those 
who*considered the various governments lacking in foresight for not issuing 
just such a book on Ghandism as the one before us. Gbandism in 
Southern India, of course, is not the nourishing evil that it is further North. 
This is most probably due to the medium in which it is endeavoured to make 
a culture of the bacillus of non-co-operation. ’ It is certainly not dne to any 
particular effort either on the part of the authorities in Madras to fight it or 
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on the part of the vested interests to combat a policy which is directly aimed i 
at their prosperity, 

We are interested in this publication, because, it will be remembered, 
the question was discussed at the last Meeting of the U. P. A, S. I. of issuing 
a pamphlet in the vernaculars for distribution among estate labour in S. India 
exposing the folly of the Assam Tea Gardens strike. As w6 read in Argus’s 
book, Mr. Ghandi’s first intention was to confitie his non-co-operation move¬ 
ment to the educated classes. He found subsequently that his policy was a 
failure with that class, for instance, the boycotting of the Councils, the sur¬ 
render of titles, the giviUg up of their practices by Lawyers ; all these 
instances point to failure by Mr. Ghandi to impose his will upon the intelli¬ 
gentsia. 'this being so, in spite of his solemn advice to his followers on 
previous occasions not to tamper with the rriasses, Mil. Ghandi', or his 
lieutenants more than he have turned from the educated classes, and tried' 
to secure success for their movement by creating unrest among the masses* 
It is therein that great potentialities for danger and mischief lie. 

We have seen recently in these pages that the pamphlet which the 
U. P. A. S. I. Executive proposed to publish has been turned down by the 
Publicity Board. I’WeiwiH not call in question the wisdom of this refusal 
as, after all, there is nothing to prevent the U. P. A. S. I. Executive from 
issuing the pamphlet themselves if they wish. It has occurred to us, how¬ 
ever, after reading the book under review, that we might well start as 
Mr. Ghandi started—if we* are to initiate any campaign at all, and place 
before the more educated of our employees first, the true facts regarding 
this non-co-operation movement. It is possible that if Estate coolies 
were approached to-day regarding the movement they would express ignor¬ 
ance, We have saii thht the movement in Madras has not flourished as it 
has further North, and it may be that we should be well advised not lo inter¬ 
fere with the blissful ignorance of our labour by being wise on a subject 
of which they so far know nothing, Bdt even if that were so there 
is no reason why we should not be prepared for eventualities, and it 
is for that reason we recommend the addition t6 every estate library of 
Argus's “Ghandism Exposed/’ It should enable all our subordinate staffs, 
the conductors, Apothecaries, Factory writers, Clerks, etc. to become 
au fait with the direful consequences of f the movement, and thus, through 
them, should occasion arise, the labour could and would be taught the folly 
of imitating the garden labour in Assart). At the first sign of trouble, the 
first advent of the agitator, a weapon would be at hand for bis discomfiture 
in the shape of an intelligent appreciation df the bo^ition by those of our 
staffs who come most in contact with the labour. 


We shall be glad f to obtain further copies of the publication (Price 
Re 1-8 0) on receipt of applicatlbn’ffbt^Esthte SUberintendeote. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0. P. A, S.J. 


Report No 22. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, attended the 
Annual Meeting of the local branch of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
held at Cochin on 29th. On 2nd November, Mr. Anstead leaves Coimba¬ 
tore on a tour of inspection of the Planting Experiment Stations. He will 
be at Mooply from 2nd to 5th, and from there he goes to Mundakayam to 
the Mycological Station, where he will be from 8th to 12th. After that, he 
goes to Peermade to visit the Tea Experiment Station, and will be there till 
18th. On 20th* Mr. Anstead expects to reach Alleppey, and his movements 
after this date will be recorded later. Letters will be regularly forwarded 
from head-quarters, so as to reach him as rapidly as possible. 

2. Nectria cinnarbaRICa on Tea. —Some specimens of tea shoots 
from tea pruned last January have been received attacked by this fungus. 
The fungus is a wound parasite, and the bushes attacked become mori¬ 
bund, but seldom die right out. The stems die back and new shoots <ar*se 
lower down, but these are thin and weakly. In general appearance, the 
affected bushes are like those badly attacked by Red Rust. Callosities on 
the stem are sometimes formed in an attempt by the bush to repair the 
damage. The fungus attacks the bark of the woody stems and growing 
layers and spreads from them down the medullary rays to the pith. It 
does not kill the growing layers at once, but gradually starves them. Frutty 
stages are produced on the bark when the shoots die or shortly before. 
Inoculation work has shown that the fungus is a wound parasite. Diseased 
bushes should be pruned to good wood, and sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture 
immediately after pruning to protect the cuts from infection, which comes 
from trees in the jungle, or sometimes from shade trees. Prunings should, 
in all cases, be burned on the spot at once. Very badly attacked bushes 
may be collar pruned. Mr { A. C. Tunstall has published a pamphlet on 
this disease under the title of “ A Stem disease of Tea caused by Nectria 
cinnabarica.” which may be obtained from the Secretary of the Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta, price eight annas. 

3 Bone Meal.—-I understand that Messrs, Bye & Co., have started a 
Bone Meal Factory at Bellary. This sort of enterprise should be encouraged 
as far as possible, by planters, in view of the fact that the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India have constantly passed resolutions about the 
preservation and local use of Bones in India. Anything done to reduce the 
export of bones aud encourage their consumption in the country is a move 
in the right direction. 

4. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
fine dry weather was experienced during the week, with only one small 
shower of 0*05 inch on 16tb» A round of fly picking has beeri completed, 
and has resumed in a yield of about 15 bushels of cherry. One plot sprayed 
with Bordeaux Mixture in May has been re-sprayed, as a protection against 
leaf disease. 

t 

At the Tea Experiment Station, the first part of the week was dry. 2*27 
inches of rain were recorded. 232 lbs of green leaf were plucked from 4*16 
acres, a yield of 55*7 lbs.per acre. Wood Ashes from the Stagbrook factory- 
have been applied to Plot 23, to increase the potash content of the soil and 
note the effect on Mosquito Blight attack. Hand weeding was done over 7 
aoresi Green manure seeds sown broadcast are beginning to germinate* 
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At the Robber Experiment Station, Mooply, only 0*40 inches rain was 
measured during the week. Daily tapping was done, and 117 lbs, of wet 
sheet and 19i lbs of wet scrap obtained from 1,262 trees, a yield of O’108 
lb. per tree, as compared with 0T16 lb. last week. In plot No. 15. where a 
change over to the opposite side has been made, the yield is low, and the 
yield of Plot 16 rested in July and August is gradually falling now. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, 3‘03 inches Of rain was 
gauged during the week. The dried branches killed back by Phytophthora 
Meadii and other causes are being removed from the trees, and a census of 
trees is being made. Daily tapping was done on 395 trees and 4T875 lbs, 
of wet sheet and 7*125 lbs, wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0T24lb. per tfcee, 
as compared with 0*148 lb, last week. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, PlapHitfl Districts . 

27~X-2jL 


UNITED PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

2nd November, 1921. 

Secretary's Report No. 34. 

X. Incorporation of District ASSOCIATIONS.— The Association's 
Solicitors write to say that they have received intimation from the Govern* 
ment of Mysore that that Government have authorised the omission of 
the word ” Limited ” from the names of the Planters* Associations ta 
Mysore, and have requested the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies to 
register the Associations accordingly. 

2. Export Duty on Tea,— The following is the text of the G. O. No* 
Mis, 2016, dated 28th October, 1921 

41 In continuation of Government Order No. *1796, Development, 
dated 23rd September, 1921, the Secretary* United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, is informed that his. letter No. 
2753, dated 2nd September, 1921, was forwarded tq the Govern¬ 
ment of India. That Government have now replied that they 
regret they are not prepared to reconsider their opinion as ex¬ 
pressed in the Commerce Department, letter No* 3076, dated 
14th April, 1921* to the Indian Tea Cess Association, a copy of 
which was communicated to him with Government Order No. 
767, Development* dated 7th May, 1921," 

3. Labour CoMMissioN.*-When meeting at Cochin, it was an¬ 
nounced that it was possible that one of the members might find it neces* 
sary to leave India before the duties of the Commission were completed, so 
the members persuaded Mr, Lord, who was first asked by the Committee to 
serve and who had refused* to reconsider his decisiou* and finally persuaded 
him to serve c* the Commission in addition to the members notified last 
week* The Commission have decided to make two tours, the first from the 
9th to' 23rd December* and the second from the 3rd to about the end of 
January. 
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4. Bills op Lading. —At a meeting of the London Chamber of Com* 
merce, held on 9th October, to a resolution proposing the acceptance of the 
Hague Rules 1921, Sir Stephen Demitriadi, representing a number of Trade 
Associations including the I, T. A, proposed the following ameudmeot 

“ That this Chamber does not approve of the Hague Rules 1921, and 
asks that legislation, which was unanimously recommended by 
the Imperial Shipping Committee in their Report, dated February 
1921 and was approved by the Prime Ministers and representa¬ 
tives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India at their 
Conference held during June, July and August this year, and 
has, therefore, the support of the whole of the British Empire 
should be introduced at an early date/* 

There was a long discussion, but the meeting decided to adjourn to a 
future date, and came to no decision. 


(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


COOBG PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a Quartee&ly General Meeting, held at the 
Bamboo Club, Pollibetta, on Monday, 

17th October, 1921, at 2 p* m. 

Present*- Messrs. W. M. Ball (Chairman), G. Pearce, C. G, Maclean, 
M. Pollard-Urquhart, W, G. Parsons, W. A. F. Bracken, H. M. 
Mann, F. Macrae, N* Schofield, P. G. Tipping, H. Jackson 
and W* Egerton, (Honorary Secretary.) 

1. The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting, 

2. The minutes of the last Annual General Meeting were taken as 
read. 


3* Report of the delegates. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, in accordance with your instructions 
your delegates duly attended the U. P* A* S. 1. Conference. According to 
your committee’s instructions we supported all resolutions which were 
brqught up for the benefit of the Planting community generally. 

It is not proposed to enter fully into details of the whole of the business 
transacted at the meeting, as you have probably read it in the Press* 

We did not take public exception to opening speech of the Chief Com* 
missioner of Coorg* He appeared so positive that planters had been notified 
of bis arrival in Pollibetta that we did not care tp contradict him, Mr, 
Macrae, however, bad a few moment's private conversation ^ith him after 
the meeting, in which h'e emphatically pointed out to him; that this was not 
the cage. 
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With reference to planting matters, which the Conference was held for, 
the one important item to Coorg, vis^ the Coorg Railway, was dism issed by 
the Chief Commissioner with the few words that We saw no use in 
approaching the Government of India for the moment.” 

A very slight reference to the roads was made, in which the Chief Com- 
missioner believed that a good deal had been done for Coorg. This ended 
the planting subjects as far as the Chief Commissioner’s speech was 
concerned. 

The Budget.—T he following resolution was passed and supported by 
your delegates; 

^hrhat the Secretary is hereby instructed to communicate with the 
secretaries of District Associations informing them that it is imperative that 
all overdue subscriptions should be paid at once, and that the U, P. A. S, 1. 
will take steps to help the District Associations in the recovery of these 
sums. The U. P. A. S. I. in general meeting also wishes to record the fact, 
and impress it on all District Associations that, as all subscribing estates 
have guaranteed their subscriptions for five years, no resignations can or 
will be allowed until at the end of the guaranteed period.” 

Labour Department.—T he following resolution was passed and sup¬ 
ported by your delegates 

*' That the Executive Committee be empowered to appoint a Commis¬ 
sion to enquire into the working of the Labour Department generally, 
including the Income and Expenditure of the Association.’* 

This resolution was the result of a good deal of discussion with reference 
to the working of the Labour Department, and the proposal to enable the 
General Committee of the U. P. A. S. I. to raise the rates of subscription 
when ^nd .how they considered necessary. Suggestions were put forward 
that, instead of increasing rates ofi subscription, the Labour Department 
should raise money by charging a fee for recovering money, 

do do for all civil cases, 

do do for warrants served. 

It was argued that the cess which we pay at present pays for the staff 
and organisation of the Labour Department, and that an extra charge should 
be levied for extra services. Tbe whole question is being re ferred back to 
District Associations for discussion and report before the 30 th November, 

jjTfce following resolution was passedThat no Association should 
raise *he pay’ of coolies without giving six months notice of their intentions 
to the Labour Department, for circulation to other Associations,* 1 

+ 

Labour Laws.— Workman’s Breach of Contract Act. Government is 
unwilling to raise the amount of advance over Rs. 300, but is being 
approached with a view to extending the time limit from 3 to 6 months. 

Politics.— The following resolution was passed 

That this .Association communicates with other purely mofos&il 
bodies representing the Anglo-Saxon cornmnnity with a view to obtaining - 
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direct representation in the Imperial Legislative Assembly, or Council of 
State. 1 * 

Your delegates strongly recommend the members of this Association to 
read Mr. C. H. Godfrey’s very able speech on this resolution, 

We wish to place on record our appreciation of the useful work which 
has been done by our Planting Member of Council, Mr, J. A. Richardson, 
M, L. C 


With regard to the Chief Commissioner’s opening speech, the following 
resolution was passed 

** The residents of Pollibetta were very surprised at reading in the 
Madras M ail and elsewhere the opening speech of the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg at the U. P. A. S. I. Annual General Meeting at Bangalore on 
August 22nd, 1921, accus ng the planters of what they consider a want of 
courtesy and hospitality. 1 hey most emphatically point out that no notice 
was circulated amongst the residents of South Coorg, who were very 
disappointed to learn that their Chief Commissioner had again been in 
the district without their being aware of bis visit.” 

4. The U. P. A. S. I. circular re Mr Vincent’s resolution was dis* 
cussed, and the following resolutions were passed: — 

u That this Association is iu favour of the appointment of a commission 
to enquire into the working of the Labour Department generally and into 
the income and expenditure of the Association. That this Association is 
opposed to any alterations or amendments in the Articles of Association, or 
of increasing the expenditure of the working of the Labour Department 
within the period of the guarantee, being c£ opinion that any such step would 
lead to many resignations.” 

5. The Judicial Commissioner’s order in Criminal Revision Petition 
No. 1 of 1921 was read and discussed. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to send the file to the Secretary, U. P. A, S. I. asking him to take 
the matter up with their legal adviser. 

6. Correspondence.— Read letter from the Executive Engineer, 
West Coast Division, Calicut. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to 
write to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., pointing out that practically the same 
reply re bridges and culverts on the Telhcherry-Coorg roads wa^ received 
two years ago, and nothing apparently has been done to improve the roads* 
and requeuing him to press the matter most strongly. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting ended. 

(Signed) W. M* BALL, 

Chairman. 

( „ } W. EGERTON, 

Hon. Secretary* 
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FERTILISERS. 

Any points relevant to the purchase and employment of fertilisers must 
always be of great ir <erest and utility to Planters who aim at increasing the 
yield and improving the quality of their crops while at the same time com* 
pelled to practice the most rigid economy coexistent with the attainment of 
ihe results desired. 

A circular issued by a Manure Works in South India at the end of 
August last, having recently reached me, I am enabled to compare their 
prices with those now asked in the United Kingdom where there has been a 
heavy fall in the cost of most fertilisers since May last, as the following 
instances will show:— 

May. Sept. Madras Manure Works. 



£. s. 

d. £. 

s. 

d. 

RS, 

A, 

p, 

Sulphate of Ammonia 








25% neutral quality.. 

26 0 

0 14 

6 

0 




25£% Ordinary do. ... 

25 2 

0 13 

3 

0 




24J% . 

24 11 

0 12 

17 

0 




20% ... ... 



... 


... 450 

0 

0 

Basic Slag 20% 

$ 13 

6 4 

0 

0 




17/18% *«« 

M* 




... 125 

0 

0 

Superphosphates 30%... 

8 5 

0 5 

15 

0 




37*4%. 

... 

f.o.b. 4 

7 

6 

... no 

0 

0 

39 “6%. 

... 


10 

0 




81/88% 

... 

„ IS 

10 

0 




Nitrate of Soda ... 

19 17 

6 18 

0 

0 

... 450 

0 

0 


Potash Salts.— ‘French and German are now half what they were last 
March, and should fall still lower owing to competition between the French 
aad German producers. 

Basic Slag is practically the same as May for higher grades which 
are only produced in very limited quantities owing to the miners* and others 
strikes, such as that of the Moulders, etc. 

u Sulphatbof Ammonia. —’The following note by Dr. Russell i&the 
Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture ” for October, 1921, is of interest. 
In reply to an enquiry as to the difference between the neutral and the acid 
sulphates, he states that pre-war sulphate was always slightly acid, but in 
recent years the mode of manufacture has been modified so that toe acidity 
is so slight as to be practically negligible. 

This neutral sulphate has the following advantages over the acid* 

(a) It is in smaller crystals, and can therefore be more evenly distri¬ 
buted by the machine. 

(b) It does not cake, and therefore does not require to be broken 
up before use, 
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(c) It ts not wet, as it does not absorb aUnosoberic moisture. 

This neutral sulphate is now obtainable from the South Metropo* tan 
Gas Company, London, who guarantee it to contain 25l r j Ammonia 

Freight charges have now falleu. The Can L nc Steamers maintain a 
monthly service during the season to Calicut'and jthei WVi Coast Por f s, 
and their rates are as follows. ■— 

Superphosphates ... 30s, and 10% per ton vfight 

Sulphate of Ammonia ... 40s. and , dj do 

Sulphate of Potash ... 45s. and do do 

w^m ships option 

It is of interest to compare $e above with the same Company’s rates 


in April, 1914: — 





Direct. 

Transhipment at Bombay. 

Basie Slag ... 

Nitrate of Soda 

*•# 

i 

25/ 

35/- 

Sulphate of Ammonia 

l 

-... 35/ * 

45/- 

Sulphate and Muriate of Potash 

Superphosphates 

j 




Above rates were per ton of 20 cwts subject to 10% primage less an 
immediate return of 5% and 10% deferred commission; no returns being 
allowed with transhipment at Bombay. 

In the matter of the choice of fertilisers, many of these are supplied in 
ready-made mixtures, and it seems desirable that details of their composition 
and not only the percentages of guaranteed content of Nitrogen, Phosphoric 
Acid* and Potash, etc. should be asked for: for instance, Bone Superphos¬ 
phates are considered to give better results than Mineral phosphates, and 
the soil is more benefited by the former. Again, Bone Meal in the circular 
previously quoted from is said to contain 22% insoluble phosphates and is 
valued at Rs. 4-1-0 per unit of phosphate; whereas Steamed Bone Meal 
with 60% of phosphates at Rs. 175 per ton costs Rs. 2 S 8 per unit of 
soluble phosphate. It is true, however, that the latter contains only 
1% Nitrogen while the Bone Meal contains 3*—4% the value of which has to 
be taken into account. As to the method of ascertaining this, readers 
should obtain Leaflet No. 72 from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
10, Whitehall Place, London S. W. 1, Copies are supplied gratis on 
application. 

The following useful leaflets are also similarly obtainable 

No. 93. Farmyard manure. 

No. 170. The use of Lime in Agriculture. 

No. 175. Waste organic substances as manures. 

No. 270. The sale of low quality manures at excessive prices* 

No. 335. Potash Fertilisers. 

No. 379*. Nauru Phosphate. 

No. 379 is a recent issue, and deals with the exceeding rich phosphate 
deposits in the island of Nauru, (Pacific Ocean) recently acquired by the 
British Government* 

13 th October, 1921* 


W. A* L 
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ROBBER GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, SOUTH INDIAN BRANCH. 

Proceedings of the Sixth Annual General Meeting of the 
South Indian Branch of the Rubber Growers’ Associa¬ 
tion, held at the Club, on Saturday the 29th 
Day of October, 1921, Commencing 
at 11-10 a. m. 


present— Mr, J. R. Vincent, Chairman. 

Mr. J, A. Richardson, Planting Member. 

Mr. J. Mackie, (Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd,) 

Mr. E. Lord, do. 

Mr. E. H. Halliley, (Mooply Valley Rubber Co., Ltd.) 

Mr. G. A. Brooke (Kutikul Estate) 

Mr. W. A Lee, (Messrs. James Findlay 8c Co.) 

Mr, R. Fowke, (Messrs. Barber & Pascoe). 

Mr. R. D. Anstead, (Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting 
Districts). 

Mr. H.\Ashp!ant (U. P, A. S. I. Rubber Mycologist). 

Major C. H. Brock, Acting Secretary. 

Read notice calling the Meeting. 

The proceedings of the last General Meeting, held on 5th October, 1921, 
were taken as read and confirmed. 

Before the proceedings of the meeting were started, all Members stood 
while the Chairman alluded to the loss the Association had sustained by the 
sad death, under tragic circumstances, of Mr. S. P. Eaton, of PullaDgode 
Estate, who was killed while at his post and doing his duty, The Meeting 
passed a vote of condolence and sympathy with his relatives and Mrs. Eaton. 

CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS. 

The Chairman then addressed the meeting as follows 

Gentleraen,*-*In addition to the addresses by Messrs* Anstead and 
Ashpiant, we have only a small Agenda, but as the items are important, and 
may require much discussion, I will not detain you for long. 1 should like 
to mention, however, my very hearty optimism regarding the future of the 
Rubber Planting Industry in South India, if the vagaries of exchange do 
not play havoc with the proceeds of our sales, and to express a hope that 
South Indian Planters will.be able to come undamaged through the crisis 
that is on us. 

One result that the depression in the Industry should have, is to bind 
us more closely and strengthen us in our organisation. There are oppor¬ 
tunities of shewing this strength if we can be unanimous in asking the 
R, G. Association in London to agree to our proposals for restriction of 
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output; by an united front in requesting Government to make good the 
losses sustained by planters during the recent riots in Malabar; and also by 
all of us cooperating with th? U. P. A, 5.1.. the Association which has 
provided our Industry with a Mycologist. 


In connection with this last subject, the U. P. A. S. I., I have much 
pleasure iu welcoming Mr. Ashplant to the first meeting of the R. G. A. in 
South India since his arrival, and I am sure you will ail listen with plea¬ 
sure and interest to the address he is about to give us. 

We are always glad to see our old friend Mr. Anstead, who will doubt¬ 
less be able to give us first hand information about Tapping, now that he 
has the two rubber Experiment Stations in working order. * 

With regard to the position of plantation rubber at the present day, 
opinions are very conflicting, and even the experts are now quarrelling as to 
the stock of raw rubber in the world. There is much to be said for the 
views of Mr. H J. Temple as expressed in the Ceylon Times , and one 
reason why I think them sound is the way that the price of rubber is being 
sustained at 8d, to 9d. per lb. Were the position so utterly hopeless as the 
pessimists would have us believe, I want to know why the price of raw 
rubber remains at 8d. or 9d. Why has it not gone down to 2d. or 3d. per 
lb ? I firmly believe the reason is that the alleged stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands are a myth, and that actually their stocks are as low as possible. 

There are several indications leadiag one to believe that the position 
will in time be much better, and amoagst these I would place Peachey’s 
cold process of vulcanisation, and the vulcanisation of rubber from the 
latex, said to have been effected by an F. M. S. Planter, which should a i 
lead to an increase in consumption. The manufacture of mats and boot 
and shoe soles from raw rubber is also being undertaken, and in time it may 
be that we shall find Estates vulcanising their own rubber and turning out 
their own manufactured rubber goods. The crisis through which we are 
passing may therefore prove in the end to be a blessing iastead of a curse. 
With the high prices of the boom times, so many uses would not have been 
found for rubber, nor would F. G. B. costs have come down as much as 
they have. The low price of our product has forced us to scan not once, 
but many times, every item of our expenditure, and the result will be, I feel 
confident, the placiog of the Industry in a much sounder position, eventually, 
than ever before, 

We now know that the R. G. A. scheme for a Corporation to control out¬ 
puts and sales has, unfortunately, fallen through. It is to be hoped that the 
Association will not lose heart through this failure, and that it will be able 
to evolve something easier of execution and which will appeal more to the 
producer. The proposal made at the last Annual General Meeting of the 
U. P. A. S, I. for the cessation of Tapping for 3 or 4 months in the year has 
been voiced, I see, both by Ceylon and F. M. S. Planters, and this, com¬ 
bined perhaps witb a co-operative selling organisation which the R G. A. 
could easily set up and control without much expenditure, might do much to 
remove the unwanted surplus of rubber in stock in London. These pro¬ 
posals are well worth discussing, and, if approved, of putting before the 
parent Association in London for its acceptance. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to extend our hearty thanks to the 
members of the Cochin Club for so kindly giving us this room for our meet¬ 
ing, and for arranging for our accommodation during our stay here, 
(Applause). 

Compensation For Damage by Moplah Rebels.— The Meeting 
discussed this subject at length, and the following resolutions, proposed hy 
the Chairman, were carried unanimously 

11 That the Rubber Growers’ Association in London be requested to 
arrange For questions to be asked in Parliament as to whether compensation 
has been paid or will be paid to those Companies whose Estates have 
suffered at thfe hands of the Moplah Rebels, and to press for adequate 
compensation for the dependents of the late Mr. S. P. Eaton.” 

“That this Association request the Government of Madras to compen¬ 
sate all Planters and Estates for their losses incurred through the Moplah 
Rebellion.” 

Restriction of Output,— The Chairman read out to the Meeting 
figures regarding the restriction of out-put which had been collected hy the 
Secretary. These figures showed that from the estimated normal out-put 
returns, received from the Estates, the actual restriction for the half-year, 
from January to June, inclusive, amounted to about 38%. He suggested that 
the Meeting might pass a resolution in the same terms as has been passed 
at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I. 

Mr. Halliley said that they should take the same line as Burma had 
all along taken, and refuse to bind themselves to any further restriction. 

Mr. Richardson said that he agreed with Mr. Halliley, and pointed out 
that with their short yield, due to cliraatip conditions, any form of voluntary 
restriction was suicidal. 

Mr. Mackie pointed out that the only factor in restriction was prices. 
When prices were below cost of production out-put automatically restricted 
itself, and no so-called voluntary restriction could be of any lasting good, 
The struggle would go on until large areas of rubber had gone out, when 
the demand would catch up to supply, 

Mr. Asbplaot said that with the restriction which nature had already 
imposed on them, it was folly for South Indiau planters to voluntarily under¬ 
take any further restriction, and gave an interesting explanation on various 
points in this connection, 

Mr. Halliley moved the'following resolution 

“That Mr. Ashplant’s remarks be forwarded to the Rubber Growers’ 
Association in London, and that the opinion of the Local Branch is that any 
farther voluntary restriction of out-put in Southern India is out of the 
question.*’ 

The resolution was put from the Chair and carried unanimously, 

U. P, A* S. I. Subscriptions.— There was considerable discussion 
regarding this subject, with a view/to deciding what line should be taken by 
Rubber planters at the forthcoming meetings of the U. P 4 A. S. L As this 
was not a R G, A* matter, no resolution was put to the Meeting. 
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Rubber Mycologist — Mr. Ashplant then gave the meeting an 
interesting address with reference to ‘thinning out.* 

This was followed by questions being put to Mr. Ashplant and a gene¬ 
ral discussioni after which the Chairman thanked Mr. Ashplant for all his 
remarks on behalf of the Meeting. 

Mr. R D. Anstead then addressed the Meeting on the subjects of Cover 
Crops and the Cessation of Tapping during monsoon months, at the close 
of which he answered a number of questions on the points dealt with. Mr. 
Anstead said 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—Now that large areas of Rubber are 
thrown out of tapping, and it is of the greatest importance to reduce Estate 
expenditure as much as possible, the subject of weeding has become of 
great interest, and I venture to think that the practice of the use of green 
manures and cover crops, which 1 have preached for so many years, has 
come into its own. On alt sides, I find planters turning to this device to 
help them out of their present difficulties. 

In the case of young cleariags, where weeds cm and do grow readily, 

1 am convinced that the establishment of a cover crop of some plants which 
can be controlled with comparative ease is the right thing. Not only does 
this control the growth of troublesome weeds, but it protects the soil from 
wash. The loss due to wash by the heavy rain has, in the past, been 
enormous, and I feel sure that planters, as a whole, do not realise the 
damage that has been done. When you consider that many of our Estates 
get 20 or 30 inches of rain a month, during July and August, and from 
September to November, 10 to 15 inches a month, much of it in heavy 
deluging showers, it is obvious that if the soil is kept bare during these 
months, that is to say, if a system of clean weeding is adopted, the loss of 
top soil must be very great. This erosion process goes on year after year, 
with the result that by the time the Rubber is coming into bearing 
most of the top soil has been lost, and only sub soil remains I have 
seen an Estate start with a black forest top soil, and this change to a stony 
red soil in the course of five years, due to nothing but constant wash. 

The loss has been recognised, and a system of catch pits and terraces 
adopted; but in oucrainfall these are quite insufficient. Moreover, Mr. Ash- 
plant has told us that they do more harm than good, by reason of the roots 
that are cut during their construction, Once the top soil with its burden of 
plant food and bacteria has been lost, no amount of subsequent manuring 
will replace it, and a system should be adopted of retaining k in situ till the 
trees get big enough to reproduce forest conditions, it being remembered 
that Hevea is a forest tree. 

That this can be done easily enough, has been demonstrated in several 
places. At Pudukad, there is a big clearing which, no doubt, many of you 
have seen. This has been protected by a system of contour drains made 
before the Rubber was planted, and a dense cover of Tephrosia Candida has 
been kept on it. Here, the surface soil has not only been retained, but Us 
original content added to, and during the monsoon the main drains run off 
clear water, Usually, where a main drain enters a river, one can see at the 
end of the monsoon a bank of fine silt representing the loss from the estate^ 
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and one has seen paddy fields silted up by this eroded surface soil from 
estates. At Pudukad, no such banks are formed where main drains enter 
the river at the bottom of the clearing, and the water runs off quite clear 


It is sometimes claimed that Rubber grown under these conditions is 
slow. But the Rubber in the clearing of which I speak* is as good and as 
advanced as anything in the neighbourhood. 

At Kerala and Wandur, I saw some young clearings under similar cover 
of Tephrosia candia, last June. It will be of the greatest interest to see 
what has happened to the Rubber in these, after the Moplah rebellion has 
been put down, and one is able to get back to the estates, beause they will 
have been totally untouched and neglected for a considerable period. I 
shall be surprised if it is not found that the Rubber in them is growing quite 
well. 


However, it is the case of old Rubber which is chiefly engaging your 
attention just now. I am convinced that the amount of weed which can, 
and will grow in old Rubber in most places can do no harm, and it 

would be quite safe to leave it until tapping is to be done again. The best 

plan is to establish a cover of Tephrosia Candida, which will grow under 
the shade of old Rubber, and then to leave it, perhaps, cutting it down just 
before the hot weather and piling it into the centre of the rows and along the 
contours on steep lands. The chief danger which I foresee in any practice of 
this sort is that of fire getting in in the hot weather, and no doubt, some 
precautions will have to be taken against this. 

Where labour is still available to cut over the weed or green dressing 
from time to time, this might be done, and the mateiial used as a mulch 
and the roots left in place, to throw up new shoots. The addition of 

organic matter to the surface soil will be of the greatest advantage to the 

trees, and no possible harm can be done, I think, by the growth of the 
weeds, or the cover crop. 

The washed soils which are found on most Rubber estates need the 
addition of organic matter in large quantities to restore their fertility, and 
probably, more good can be done by establishing green dressing and a 
mulch than by any possible scheme of expensive artificial manuriug. 

In connection with this, a great deal could be done by cultivating a 
leguminous green dressing on waste lands on the estate, and on its boun« 
daries. At the Coffee Experiment Station in Coorg, we have a small strip 
of waste land between the Coffee and the main road, which before we took 
it over was weed and cheddy, and this was merely cut over once or twice a 
year, $nd was always unproductive and formed a nursery for insect and 
fungoid pests, which might, under many circumstances, be injurious to the 
Coffee. On this waste land, we have conducted some experiments with 
green dressings.< Measured areas have been cleaned and sown with a green 
dressing which was established by means of a few preferential hand weed* 
ings, and is now a pure culture. This is cut Over three or four times a year, 
and the resulting material carried into the neighbouring Coffee and spread 
as a mulch. The main crop used has been Cassia hirsuta, a common 
leguminous weed in the- district, and the results have surprised me, 
though 1 expected them to be good. The seed was sown and the crop 
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established in September, 1920, Since then, we have had three cuttings 
from it* one in January, one in June, and one at the end of September, 
and we shall probably get another before the next hot weather. The yield 
has been to date at the rate of 12i tons of green material per acre. An 
analysis of this material shows that it contained 0*723 per cent, of 

Nitrogen, 0T84 per cent, of Phosphoric acid, and 0*773 per cent, of 

Potash, so that we grew on this waste land 201 lbs. of Nitrogen, 51 lbs. of 

Phosphoric acid, and 215 lbs* of potash. Now, 201 lbs. of Nitrogen in 

terms of Ground Nut Poonac are, 1 ton. 5 cwts, and 71 lbs. which, at Rs. 120 
per ton, the latest quotation I have for this fertiliser, would be valued 
at nearly Rs. 154. In addition to this, there is the value of the extra Potash, 
and the fact that the cost of transport is small. Consequently, it will be seen 
that waste land can be exploited, and that there are possibilities of consider¬ 
able monetary advantage from a system of the kind which I have indicated. 
In the case of Rubber estates, a much heavier yield of green material could 
be obtained by growing Tephrosia Candida than was obtained in Coorg with 
Cassia birsuta, and I earnestly recommend this plan to Rubber planters, 


Some tapping experiments carried out at the Rubber Experiment 
Station, Mooply, have an interesting bearing on the subject of restriction. 
In a leading article ia a recent issue of the “ Planters’ Chronicle,’ 1 
(Volume XVI, No. 42), it was suggested that tapping should cease for 
three months in the year. This will not necessarily produce a very great 
reduction in crop, and it depends a good deal which three months are 
chosen for cessation. 


At the Experiment Station, a system was adopted on one plot of not 
tapping during the heavy monsoon months of July and August, and some 
interesting figures have been obtained. It may be contended* with a certain 
amount of truth, that these results are not of a high degree of accuracy, 
since the plots compared have not been standardised, and individual trees 
ia them give different yields. These are, however, estate conditions, and 
these plots are just what we have to deal with on estates where individual 
trees differ largely in yield, and it seems to me that they are the sort of 
results we may expect under ordiuary estate conditions, and that from this 
point of view, they are of value. If carefully standardised plots were 
employed for a similar experiment, it is possible a somewhat different 
figure would be obtained. But, on the other hand this would not be a figure 
which would be obtained on an average estate, where many different con¬ 
trolling factors are at work, such a3, the result of digging the opening of 
trenches, catch pits, thinning out, etc. In the plots on the Experiment 
Station, all these factors, unfortunately, come in, so that they approximate 
closely to estate conditions. This may not be highly scientific, but it is all 
we are able to do at present, with our limited space and expenditure. I 
look to the experiments now being laid down at the Mycological Station to 
give more precise and scientific results, and it remains to be seen how far 
these will confirm the results we have so far got. 


Be this as it may, the results obtained in this experiment from June 
1920 to September 1921 show that, if the yield per 100 trees tapped daily 
one cut on a third be taken as one hundred, then the yield from alternate 
day tapping on the same system is represented by 68 4,and the yield obtain¬ 
ed by daily tapping, but ceasing during July and August, is 90'9. 
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The following table shows the details of the experiment; — 


Yield in dry rubber per 100 trees in lbs, 



Plot 13. 

Plot 14. 

Plot 16. 


Daily 

Alter¬ 

Daily 


tapping 

nate day 
tapping. 

tapping 
Rested in Julj 
and August. 

June 

3*06 

1*68 

3*375 

July 

14*125 

9*31 

... 

August 

26 25 

15 44 

... 

September 

27 81 

15 31 

29 44 

October 

23*615 

15*375 

35*81 

November 

3975 

25*50 

52*56 

December 

43*31 

45 75 

45*00 

January 

1975 

16*125 

19*94 

May 

16 615 

6 06 

27*56 

June 

28 68 

12 615 

29*94 

July 

28*19 

1875 

• «« 

August 

17*00 

13*50 


September 

22*50 

17*06 

39*00 

Total... 

310*655 

212*475 

282*625 

Proportions... 

100 

68 4 

90*9 


It will be noted in this table that plots 13 and 16 gave fairly compara¬ 
tive results ia the months of January and June. In May 1921, plot 16 gave 
a much bigger yield than was expected, for some reason which I am not 
altogether able to explain. The result of the rest in July and August appears 
to produce an increased yield when tapping is resumed; a result obtained 
both in 1920 and 1921. 

There is another point of interest in connection with these systems* and 
that is, the incidence of Black Line Canker on the tapped areas due to the 
attack of Phytophihora Meadii » The percentage of trees attacked by this 
disease was found to be in the case of daily tapping throughout the tapping 
season, 26 per cent,, in the case of alternate day tapping 15 per cent., audio 
the case of daily tapping, but restiag during July and August, 12 per cent., 
indicating that the health of the bark has improved by this system* 

In connection with any system of restriction of the tapping season, the 
question arises as to what to do with the labour. Where tapping is stopped 
during June, the labour could be employed to take off the fruit, which has 
been shown by Mr. MacRae and myself to be the only means so far dis¬ 
covered of controlling Phytophthom Meadii and the abnormal leaf fall. 
This is worth the consideration of planters. Could the fruit be removed over 
large areas and the leaves retained on the trees, it is more than possible that a 
cessation’of tapping from June to August under our conditions in South India 
would result m no very large decrease oE crop, and at the same time, a con¬ 
siderable Improvement in the general health of the trees* 
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The Chairman thanked Mr. Anstead for having given them such in¬ 
teresting information. 

Executive Committee. —The Chairman proposed that the existing 
Hxecutive Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. A. Richardson, J. Mackie 
ana E. H. Halliley be re*elected for the current year, which was carried 
unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman proposed by Mr. Mackie was carried, 
ana this terminated the proceedings of the meeting. 

J. R. VINCENT, 

Chairman. 

C, H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 

[Note^by Ed. tl P. Mr. Ashplant’s remarks on restriction and Ms 
address on ‘Thinning out” will be published in full in our next issue.] 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Fertilisers, 

We welcome this week a contribution from a well known retired S. 
India proprietary planter on the thorny subject of Fertilisers. In a cover¬ 
ing letter to us he says our manures cost far too much, and moreover their 
prices are being constantly advanced. He says, and we concur, that he can 
obtain better stuff at a lower price at home, and he, therefore, feels it 
incumbent upon himself to help others to do the same. 


The R, G. A, Local Branch 

The Meeting at Cochin, of which the Minutes appear in this issue, was 
a most instructive one. We regret we are obliged to hold over Mr. Ash- 
plant’s remarks on restriction and his much appreciated address on thinning 
out. These, however, will appear in full in our next issue. 


Restriction, 


Talking about restriction, reminds us of the figures collected by the 
Secretary* U, P. A. S. I., of which we give a resume below :— 


RUBBER RESTRICTION RETURNS. 
Acreages. 


1921- Tapped 

Acres, 

January ... 9,046 

February ... Nil 

March ... 11,352 

April ... 25,069 

May 23,862 

June ... 21,547 

Total area represented on U. 


Not Tapped 

No Return 

Acres, 

Acres. 

23,405 

10,921 

32,151 

10,921 

21,099 

10,921 

7,382 

10,921 

7,382 

12,128 

7,382 

14,443 

A. S. I. 

43,372 Acres. 


RUBBER RESTRICTION OUTPUT. 

1921. Estimated as Normal, Actual Crop, 

lbs. lbs. 

... 1,879)264 1,136,715 


January to Jane 


♦ M 
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RUBBER SHIPMENTS FROM S. I. PORTS. 


1921. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 


Tons. 


. 638*45 
. 443*55 
„ 117*70 
.. 2 S2'40 
241*10 
„ 173*60 
.. 57‘45 

.. 268*12 


Total 


2182*37 


Note 

Shipped from March to August 
Crop Returns. January to June on about 
30,000 acres 

Excess of shipments over Returns 
received... 


Lbs. 

2,464,000 
1,136,715 

1,327,285 


SOUTH INDIA RUBBER AREA. 

Dept, of Statistics Represented 
as on 31-12-19. on U. F. A. S. I., 


1921. 




Acres. 

Acres. 

Madras 

■ *l 

13,900 

11,311 

Coorg 

t •% 

2,680 

nil. 

Mysore 

» 

413 

280 

Travancore 

• O 

36,018 

23,755 

Cochin 

... 

8,784 

8,026 

Rubber Shipments, 

Total... 

61,795 

43,372 


It will be noticed that the output returns are for January to June, 
whereas the shipping figures are detailed to show exports from March to 
August This is in order to make them more accurate in comparison* as 
January crops are not shipped much before March, and June crops until 
August. < 

Brown Bast, 

We have received a copy of “Brown Bast” by Sanderson and Satellite 
(The Rubber Growers’ Association, London) which we hope to review in a 
subsequent issue. We are asked by the Secretary** U. P. A. S. I. to say 
that copies can be obtained from him, price Rs. 4*8*0 to members, and 
Rs. 6-8*0 to non-members, post free. 
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SOME NOTES ON SPACING AND TH'NNING OUT. 

We announced last week the publication in tbi* issue of Mr. Ashplant’s 
address to the local branch of the R. G, A. at Cochin on 26tb October. It 
is proposed to issue the proceedings as a separate pamphlet when Mr. 
Ashplant’s complete remarks are ready. We are only able in this issue to 
give the first portion of his address on 64 Spacing and Thinning Out.” The 
rest will be published next week, when the proceedings will also be issued 
to members. 

Mr. Asbplant said 

ThiontDg out is looked upon by certain people as an evil—a necessary 
evil perhaps as long a * faulty planting methods are practiced, but an evil 
which could and should be avoided by the adoption of better spacing 
arrangements. According to Mr. Perch * 4 it is almost inconceivable that 
anyone should now deliberately adopt a planting method wbich involves 

extensive thinning out..When one considers the dangers of root disease, 

.and the general unsanitary conditions of the estate owing to close 

planting, it is indeed difficult to imagine that anyone would wish to repeat 
the experience.” 
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Now whatever may be urged by Mr. Petch against close planting, to the 
writer and to most practical planters the proposition that the first spacing 
should be the permanent one, and that no more trees should be planted 
originally than an acre of land is capable of sustaining twenty years after 
planting is equally inconceivable. 

One of the reasons for the insistence on wide planting is the belief that 
when the trees are widely spaced, most of the diseases to fc which Hevea is 
heir would disappear, 

Would that it were true! 

We have unfortunately to confess that the nroblem of rubber estate 
hygiene is much less simple. A real live Nemesis-like disease, which will 
devastate densely planted and neglected estates and leave unscathed such 
estates as have obeyed the rules of good sanitation has not vet appearea 
The predisposing conditions of two most serious diseases of Hevea—Browr* 
Bast and Secondary Leaf Fall are in the one case a physiological 
disturbance set up by tapping, and ia the other, an excessivelv wet 
climate. For neither of these, nor for Fomes, which is the next affliction 
of first rank, can it be truly alleged that wide planting is a preventative, or 
thinning out a remedy. So far as Brown Bast is concerned, indeed, the 
contrary might be urged. All the evidence goes to show that this disease is 
quite unaffected by cultural conditions. We know that some trees are 
much more susceptible to Brown Bast than others. This being so, the 
presence of an excessive number of trees per acre may be advocated as a 
form of insurance. 

With regard to Pink disease and Stripe and Patch Canker, the assume 
tion that close planting is the root of these evils is only partially true. In so 
far as wider spacing promotes the more rapid drying up of the tree trunks 
after rain, and leads to the better ventilation of the plantation, risks from 
infection by the dampdoving parasites which cause these diseases will, of 
course be lessened, and in its early years a widely planted area should be 
relatively free from bark rots. Since, however, one expects by better spacing 
to produce trees of twice the size, and with twice the foliar spread of densely 
planted trees, the dank conditions essential for successful fungal infection 
will eventually produced even by this method, and * the disease problem 
is only deferred. One need not consider here the case in which the trees are 
so widely dispersed as to have, wheD adult, large spaces all around them, 
for this will not be a commercial* proposition until a plantation can be set 
out with stock of guaranteed high yielding quality* 

While admitting that relative freedom from bark Cankers would he 
attained for a while by wider sparing, there is, then, no justification for the 
contention that our plantations can be rendered permanentlv immune to 
these diseases by any such simple modification of our planting methods. 
Whenever the climatic conditions permit of the successful exploitation 
of Hevea, there also will be found to flourish most of the fungi which have 
been discovered Jo parasitize upon it. It Is impossible to create a rubber 
plantation which * will 'be remunerative, without at the same time 
creating as 4 well those damp forest conditions which favour fungal 
infection. better grown the trees, the greater, other things being equal, 
is the risk of Phytophtbora bark diseases, and it is one of the ironies of 
Tubber plaijrtipg th^ well developed estates show a greater percentage of 
Stripe and Patch Canker than estates on which the growth is poor* The 
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writer has seen two countries where the Heveais almost free from fungoid 
diseases. In neither of these has rubber beeu a commercial success. 

Objections to Wide Spacing. 

Having dealt with the fallacies in the mycologr-il argument for wide 
planting, we may consider for a moment the case i ± dost it. 

The best known and most obvious objection to widt spacing is a finan¬ 
cial one. It has been found in practice that estates which have been 
planted up 24 ft, by 24 ft., or 30 ft. by 30 ft, do not reach the dividend-earn¬ 
ing stage uatil much later than closely planted estates, if the better chances 
of nutrr.ion afforded by the wide spacing so enhanced the milking power? of 
the trees that they subsequently more than mide good any loss from 
deferred revenue, this objection would not besetion to those people who 
can afford to wait. There is, howe'er, no reasea for supposing that this 
would be the case. Better uci'iths for nulritnn would certainly produce a 
bigger tree, and to the er jnt to which the area of cort' . available f, tap¬ 
ping, and the development of laticifecous tissue we au , »ented, th r woul' 1 
be an improvement in the yield, Taat it is possible by nurtural mjJ ? fica- 
tions to increase the yielding powers of a tree beyond a certain point may 
well be doubted in the light of experience with mannri eg, and ia view of the 
established connection between anatomical s r ructuce and yield. Trees are 
high yielders or low yielders in virtue of their construction and constitution, 
and we can no more convert a poor milker iato a good milker by cultural 
methods than we can, by taking thought add a cubit to our stature. 

x 

Although there is much in the objection just stated, the most 
powerful argument against wide interval planting is not so much the defer¬ 
ment of the paying stage, or ttm desirabi.ity of having a safe margin of 
trees as an insurance against depreciation from Brown Bast, as the uncertain 
milking qualities of the stock which we have to employ. Out of every col¬ 
lection of seeds or seedlings, some are potential half pounders, others five 
pounders, and others again ten, thirty, or even fifty pouuders, while there 
are all grades between. 

There are indications that some day it may be possible either by seed 
and graft selection, or anatomical investigation in the nursery, to spot the 
potentially good fielders at an early stage, and only plant up first class stock. 
When that day arrives the planting can be of so wide a character as to give 
every tree ample space for development. At present there is no practicable 
method of distinguishing good milkers from poor milkers until the trees 
have reached a lappable age, and the only way of securing a proper propor¬ 
tion of high yielders is by planting up many more trees than will eventually 
be needed and thinning out the poor milkers as they are discovered. 

We see, therefore, that the over-stocking of estates by the pioneers, far 
from being a mistake was and still is the method of planting, which offers 
tho best prospects of success. Where the early planters went astray was iu 
their failure to take timely steps to get rid of the surplus trees. It is now 
evident that thinning out is not merely a temporary p diiative for the 
errors of former days. It is on the contrary, as essential a part of rubber 
estate practice as measures for preventing ?oil loss, or disease treatment* 
and is likel/ to remain so as long as caution aud our ignorance of.the 
fciture yield value of a tree dictates close initial planting. 
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Admitting the desirability of close planting and thinning out as a 
deliberate policy, one may now consider [the practicability of thinning by 
yield selection. 


Selective Thinning Out. 

The yields given by the different trees on any estate show enormous 
disparities. It has been stated that 75% of the rubber harvested is oVaiaed 
from 25% of the trees. The remaining 25% of the crop, it might uiner 
stated, is mostly drawn from a minority of the other trees. In all Is of 
an estate a few trees are found which are consistently giving out -om a 
half to three quarters of a cup of rubber daily throughout the year jr, ex¬ 
pressed in another way, from 5 to 12 lbs, of dry rubber annually. Right 
alongside these trees are others of the same age which scarcely ever yield 
more than a table-spoonful of latex on their best days, while for the 
whole year, their production of actual rubber is something in the range of 
half a pound. Th^se differences in productiveness are permanent. Trees of 
the former class remain good yielders from year to year. Poor yieMers 
remain poor as long a they are in normal health, and ~ny considerable rise 
in productiveness on heir part is an unfailing sign of disease. 

The presence nf so many small producers a j estate keeps the working 
costs high, while their retention year after year where the planting has been 
close seriously retards the healthy development of the better-class trees. 
Sooner or later, this overcrowding puts a limit to the productiveness of the 
estate, and the crop, after remaining stationary fur a year or two, slowly 
begins to decline. 

The various thinning-out erneriments which have been conducted on 
rubber estates have led to somewuat erratic results, and this is necessarily 
so. Clearly everything depends upon the skill with which the trees destined 
for removal or retention are selected. If, as frequently happens, the selector 
is largely governed by considerations o r spacing, and removes trees regard¬ 
less of iheir yieldh.<* value, the output of an estate may be adversely 
affected for years. If on the other hand the thinning is done less on a 
positional than on a yield basis, the immediate drop in output will be small, 
and will speedily be made good by the improvement in the yielding qualities 
of the trees retained. 

As an instance of what can be done under estate conditions by the 
selective removal of low yielders, a small experiment carried out by the 
writer a few years ago in Sumatra, may be quoted, 

From an area of 12-year old rubber carrying 104 trees to the acre, it 
was decided to remove 30 trees per acre. Three plots of 1,000 trees each 
were chosen, and the poor yielders designated by special marks. 

Circumstances unfortunately prevented a long preliminary trial of the 
plots* and comparisons of the'tbree p*ots before thinning had to be limited to 
about three months. A series of preliminary records for this period indi¬ 
cated the relative position of the three plots to be as follows:^ 


Plot A. 

100 . 


Plot B, 
87 . 


plot c, 
93 . 
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Immediately after tH"oing, the yields from plo.s B and C, which were 
thinned down in each case r *om 1,040 to 740, declined, their position relative 
to control plot A, for the three months following the loss of trees being ;— 
Plot A. Plot B. Plot C. 

100, 80. 84. 

—8 % decline. — 

There was little-alternation iv the position of the plots until about seven 
months after thinning, when recovery set iu, From this time onwards the 
outputs from the thinned plots steadily improved and, within nine months, 
were back at their old position. In May 1918, less rh: i a year from the date 
of thinning, plot B was giviag higher virlds than before the loss of trees, the 
comparative figures for the three similar months of 1913 being:— 

Plot A, Plot B. Plot C, 

100 95. 95. 

With slight fluctuations, this position was maintained throughout 1918 — 
1919, and at the end of 1919, when the writer’s observations ceased, there 
was no sign of backsliding in the yields of the thinned plots. 

Leaving out of account the improvement in the health of the trees 
through the removal of injurious competitors, the point of commercial im¬ 
portance in this experiment is that within a year of t' » ihmning not only 
was more rubber harvested from 1,480 trees than was eviously obtained 
from 2,080 trees, but that owing to the use of fewer Lippers and propor¬ 
tionately fewer cups, spouts, etc., this rubber # was \ irvesled for a little 
more than two-thirds of the former cost. 

‘ This result, it should be pointed out, was obtained from an area dis¬ 
tinctly unfavourable for a thinning experiment, the trees thereon having 
been permanently injured and dwarfed in development by close planting. 
The trees were over twelve years old at the time, and no thinniag to speak 
of had previously taken place. Tho sudden removal in one fell swoop, of 
two-thirds of the trees, had, therefore, a greater influence upon the crop 
than would have been the case had the trees been removed gradually, and 
in time. 

k * Lable figures from estates where the thinning operations have been 
initia 3 ia time are difficult to obtain. Nearly every estate has commenced 
this work years too late, Such data as are available, however, show con¬ 
clusively that progressive thinning out on sound principles from an early 
stage leads to a considerable improvement in the yield per tree, while the 
general development, the rate of bark renewal and position as regards 
disease are markedly better than on unthinned estates. 

Comiag now to practical suggestions for thinning-out. From what has 
gone before, it will be gathered that the proper time to commence thinning 
is within six months after planting out. From thenceforward and until 
tapping begins, all unfavourable and badly diseased specimens should be 
removed. Assuming that the original planting is 15 x 15 or 200 trees to the 
acre, a reduction to 135 or thereabouts is desirable by the 7th year. After 
the yield values of the trees have been ascertained by trial tappings, thin¬ 
ning can proceed on a yield basis. If the poorer milkers are removed at the 
rate of 5 to 7 per year, a 15-year-old plantation will carry between 80 and 90 
trees to the acre, a reasonable figure. 

All this, of course, is ver> well, and progressive thinning-out, it will pro¬ 
bably be granted, is a good p * :y for such estates as are still young bu* 
what, it may be a^od is to be done with mature estates of 10 years and 
upwards whereon scarcely any thinning has been done, and where the trees 
have already acquired the drawn up crowns and contracted habit insepar¬ 
able from prolonged over-crowding. Is it likely that the removal of a 
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certain number of trees per acre will at this time of day benefit those re¬ 
maining ? Further, is it possible, under the stress of actual estate conditions, 
to grade one’s trees in a manner which will be satisfactory without being 
costly ? 

There can be no doubt as to the answer to all these questions The 
experiments just recorded with 12-year-old trees, as well as others 
carried out with much you ger trees, have demonstrated that selective 
thinning-out on a yield basis j possible under estate conditions. On old 
estates, where the problem o c selection is complicated by the presence of 
bark and root diseases, and perhaps also by overtapping, it will be neces¬ 
sary in assessing the value of a tree to take account of many factors, but 
although an estimate based on yield will often have to be qualified, a know¬ 
ledge of the yielding capacity ot a tree will nevertheless be helpful in 
coming to a decision as to its retention or removal. 

As the yield of a tree is maikedly influenced by the quality of tapping, 
by disease (in the initial stages of Brown Bast the production may be tw>o 
or three limes normal), as well as by many other factors, an estimate of the 
yielding powers of a tree which is based on a single observation at the time 
of tapping may be very erroneous, The institution of a system of yield 
marks is therefore necessary, and is an indispensable preliminary to any 
rational scheme of thinning.out. 

Or. objection to rhe classification of trees on a yield basis is the very 
prevalent belief that tual measurement is necessary. The determination 
of the volume of late in each cup by means of a graduated glass is a lengthy 
and couiewhat costly business, and planters have rightly fought shy of it. 
One howe\er, only to consider for a moment the extent of the informa¬ 
tion sGu 0 ht, to realise that accurate volumetric records of each tree’s yield 
3 i quite unnecessary, and would, in fact, lead to the collection of so much 
w til as would be m rely burdensome, for even if sufficient easily made 
gas for each trifling difference in volume could be found, few people would 
remember them. It may be noted here that whether a tree yields 
50 or 60 c.c. an." 120 or 150 c. c. is immaterial to the planter. What he 
wants to know is- 

1. Whether the tree is dry* 

2. Whether tne tree is a very poor yielder, 

3. Whether the tree is a poor yielder. 

4. Whether the tree is a moderate yielder, 

5. Whether the tree is a good yielder. 

6* Whether the tree is a very good yieldc % 

7. Whether the tree is an abnormally g^od yielder* 

Ml this information can be gl a ned bv the simple observation of the 
cup* and without any recourse to measurement. 

For most practical pm poses connected with yield, therefore, trees can be 
divided into seven classes as indicated abov*». The marks denoting these 
classes will tell us all we want to know regarding the tree’s yielding powers 
when thinning-cut. For ease of marking, and to prevent confusion, it is 
desirable to have as simple a notation as possible. The following signs * 
which can easily be made tfith a tapping knife have been employed by the 
writer 

1 Will appear in the next issue. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, D. P. A. S. I, 

Report No 23. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts left Coira* 
batore on 2nd, and paid a visit of inspection to the Rubber Experiment 
Station at Mooply. Mr. Anstead arrived at Cochin on 6th, and from there 
went to Mundakayam and Peermade to visit the Mycological Station and 
inspect the Tea Experiment Station. 

2. While at Mooply the opportunity was taken of seeing the work being 
done with cover crops on the estates. Over 1,000 acres of Rubber are now 
under a cover of Tephrosia Candida , and the weeding problem has bean 
solved. 

In young clearings the experiments tried with this cover crop have been 
a great success in every way. An experimental patch of Indigofera (pro¬ 
bably a variety of tinctoria ) grown from cuttings obtained from the Wynaad 
has given a cover in young rubber which compares very favourably with 
that obtained with Tephrosia , and this plant has several advantages over 
Tephrosia such as a lower growth, and the fact that it dies down in the hot 
weather. The disadvantage is that it is apt to rather mat the soil too much 
with its roots, and it has yet to be seen whether it will grow under old rub¬ 
ber. The most important point of all with reference to these cover crops is 
that the surface soil is preserved from wash during the heavy monsoon rains, 
and an accumulation of humus is being formed. 

3. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
the dry weather has continued during the week, only one shower having 
fallen, amounting to half an inch. Fly picking has been done on several 
plots, and roads and paths were cleaned up. Work on the drying ground 
has been completed. 

At the Tea Experiment Station cloudy weather with afternoon showers 
was experienced, the total rainfall during the week being 1'85 inches. 417 
lbs. of green leaf were picked from 4*15 acres, a yield of 100 lbs. per acre. 
Hand weeding was proceeded with, and the plot sown with Daincha was 
given a preferential weediug. Seeds of green dressings sown last week have 
germinated. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, only 0*13 inch of rain was 
recorded during the week. Daily tapping was done, and 109 lbs of wet sheet 
and 18 lbs of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0 fc l lb per tree as compared with 
a yield of 0*108 lb. last week, Dead wood killed by JPkytophthora is being 
removed from the trees and burned. Owing to the bad attack of the leaf 
fall disease experienced this year there is a large quantity of this dead 
wood. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, heavy rain was experi¬ 
enced during the week, a total of 5*38 ‘inches being gauged. On 26tb, a 
shower of 1*95 inches fell in an hour. Daily tapping was done on 395 trees 
and 68*625 lbs. of wet sheet and 6*938 lbs of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 
0*191 lb. per tree as compared with 0*124 lb. last week. Patch canker is 
still prevalent. 


(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture f Planting Districts » 


7"^ xi —• 21. 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0. P, A S. I, 

Coffee in Kenya Colony. 

In the Annals or Appt ied Biology, Voiume VIII, No. 2, recently 
to hand, Mr. W. J. Dowson writes as follows about coffee and its diseases 
in Kenya Colony. What is said about spraying for Leaf X)rea c e is of 
special interest 

“ Coffee growing is one of the staple industries of the highlands of 
East Africa, and has steadily increased since Coffee arabica L was first 
planted by missionaries, a quarter of a century ago. Of native coffee, only 
one occurs in this country, namely) C. tiandieitsis , wh’cb is found on the 
steep banks of rivers at an altitude of over 7000 feet, and is a shade-loving 
plant. C. robusta is the native coffee of Uganda It is to be noted that 
there is no resting period such as occurs in Rhodesia, where once every 
year all the leaves fall from the tree. In East Africa cofVe is not deciduous, 
but is continually producing more leaves, rapidly dutiug the rains, much 
more slowly in the dry season. Both C. atabica and C. nandiensis are 
subject to a nu uber of fungous and insect eneufes. Meteorological condi¬ 
tions play a most important part in the severity of attack of both fungi and 
insects, particularly co in the coffee leaf disease due to the rust Hcmileia 
vasfairtx B. & Br. 

So far as the writer is aware, coffee cultivation in the eastern hemis¬ 
phere, including Africa, has always been intimately conneo d with that of 
Hemileta^ and has usually resulted iu the ascendency of thep j*a<itp sjiuer 
or later. This does not necessarily mean that the coffee U 'es are tht a- 
tened with destruction as was the case n Ceylon, but i 1< es mean that 
Hemileta is slowly spreading in all thooe countries in v h coifoe is 
grown, with the present excention of the \ dilands ot ^Vt a. 

The first observation of importance is that only * in Africa and in 
Ceylon have the teleutospores of the par i^ile been fou id. It i« a curious 
and as yet an unexplained fact that since Marshall Wsud worked out the 
life-history of the fungus in Ceylon, and a German observer reported the 
presence of teleutospores on some African specimens of the dise*«e not long 
afterwards, these spores have never been observed since. 11m K .elihood, 
therefore, of the existence of an aecidial stage on some olhei pi rnt is not 
very great. Coffee leaf disease, like many other rust*, is oropagaicd in the 
countries in which it is found by the uredospores ouly. 

The second observation to be recorded is, that the first attack of 
Hemileta is undoubtedly the most severe; subsequent attacks, other things 
being equal, are less marked in intensity. Nearly all the trees are badly 
infected, but in well-kept plantations only a small percentage of the leaves 
actually fall, although the lives of the others are considerably curtailed. 
Entire defoliation never takes place* and subsequent attacks are less severe, 
that is to say, not so many postules of uredo-sori are formed, and not so 
many leaves are infected. That the general health of the trees has much to 
do with the severity of the attack is obvious when a n ill-kept plantation is 
compat 6 with others belter cared for in tin vicWty ai auy season of the 
year. T*te initial preparation of the ground, b e proper planting of the 
seedlings, pruning and the amount of berries the trees ate allowed to carry, 
are all factors which influence the resistance of the host. 
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The third and perhaps most important observation is the effect o£ 
altitude, and, therefore, of temperature both on the tree and on Hemileia . 

At the Miss’on Station of Bara near the coast, at an altitude of nearly 2000 
feet, the a->naal rainfall is about 50 iiches, and the temperature about 
75—80 oF. Doth day and night. The atmosphere is therefore warm and 
moist, coupons favourable to the luxuriant growth of coffee 5 but much 
more so to Hemileia vastatrix which has destroyed the coffee plantation 
attached to the Mission. 1 1 the neighbourhood of Nairobi the general 
altitude of the plantations 1L* between 5000 feet and 6000 feet, aad the rain* 
fall of distno, 30 inches. The a mosphere is therefore dry, 

although it ic ^ juj tna very h.avy dews precipitated at night, and 
it is in this c 1 v that the areiospores usually germinate. The temperature is 
never very high, and rare./ exceeds 75 oF., dropping again at night to the 
region of 50—40° f, and sometimes lower. The atmospheric conditions 
are warm b «t r a moist, and the general balance of conditions is less 
favour ible to spread of Hemileia than to the growth of coffee. Ten 
miles .r, the norm-west of Nairobi in the Limuru district very different con¬ 
dition prevail. Tbe altitude is gteater. between 6000 and 7000 feet, and 
hence the climate is colder on the whole. On the other hand, the raiafall is 
much greater, averaging between 60 and 70 inches. The atmosphere is 
saturated in the mornings, and a 41 Scotch mist ” is the no ual experience. 
The climatic conditions at Limuru, therefore, are the re\ erse of those 10 
miles away, and a moist out comparatively colder atmosphere prevails. 
Coffee under these conditions is not so luxuriant in growth, is slower but 
more hardy. Hemileia is prevalent throughout the district, out is scarce ; 
the first attack is the worst as is the case of lower altitudes, but it is 
nothing like so severe, and in well kept plantations in a normal season the 
rust has to be searched for. 

The conditions then which prevail at altitudes of 6000 to 7000 feet are 
still favourable to coffee, but very much less so to Hemileia , and the limit* 
ing factor to the rapid spread of the disease is temperature. At such 
altitudes the temperature is too low for the parasite to flourish. 

It has been pointed out that subsequent attacks of the rust are less 
severe than the first, which means that the coffee trees acqu ; re a certain 
power of resistance, or become less susceptible after the initial attack. That 
this partial immunity is not due to a lessening of the virulence of the 
parasite is demonstrated by the fact that a hitherto unattacked plantation 
in the \icinity of others wnich have been already visited is much more 
severely infected when H emihia is present on all at the same time. The 
virulence of the fungus remains the same, the resistance of the host 
increases. 

Under such conditions, spraying for leaf disease has proved success* 
ful at altitudes of 5000 to 7000 feet. Any dilute fungicide has been found 
by experiment not only to control the disease, but if applied at the right 
time to completely eradicate it from plantations. The usual time for 
spraying is just before the long rains commence, and again at their termina* 
tion. Reinfection usually takes place in subsequent seasons by reason of 
wind-blown uredospores from a plantation which has not been sprayed. 
In the Limuru district tbe disease does such little damage that spraying* 
always an expensive business, has not been resorted to. The most popular 
fungicide, and one easily made up, is known locally as ‘‘car-bide,” and is 
prepared by adding 12 02 s. of calcium carbide to 40 gallons of a solution 
containing 2 lbs. of copper sulphate in water. At lower altitudes, e g, t 
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between 4000 and 5000 feet, spraying with such dilute fungicides is of no 
avail; but with a stronger mixture containing 4 lbs of copper sulphate and 
24 ozs. of calcium carbide per 40 gallons, the results are much more 
encouraging, particularly on well cultivated ^Violations. At such altitudes 
it is essential to spray regularly to keep [Jcniilcta in check Below 4000 
feet, if the raiafall is at all sui able for the growing of coffee, the other 
factor of temperature is so much more favourable to the rapid spread of 
Hemileia that the disease cannot be controlled by any known method, and 
on account of this, coffee growing is rendered unprofitable at such altitudes. 

(To be continued.) 


SOUTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting, held at the Travellers’ 
Bungalow, Mudigere, on 20—10—21. 

Present.—M r. T. Anderson, Col. W. L. Crawford, D.s o., Messrs, A. 

Durham, F. M. Hamilton, P. Hunt, L. P Kent, E. H. Young, 
and Major A. L. Hill, o.b e., m.c., (Honorary Secretary.) 

By Proxy—M r. K. R. Krishnaswamiengar, 

Visitors— Messrs. H. H. English, C. Hunt and Major J. S. H. Morgan, m.c. 


A letter from the President regretting his absence, due to illnotes, was 
read, and Col« Crawford was voted to the Chair for the Meeting. 

The Minutes of the previous Meeting were read and confirmed. 

(i) Election:—Proposed by the President and seconded by the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, Mr. J. G, Hamilton was elected a Personal Member. 

(ii) Re-election of the Committee in accordance with the accepted 
recommendations of the Rules Sub committee The result of the voting 
was that Col. Crawford and Mr. Godfrey were elected. 

(iii) Report of the Delegates to the U. P. A. S. I. Annual General 
MeetingCol. Crawford read the following report 

REPORT OF DELEGATES TO THE UPASI MEETING. 

It has, in past years been the rule for your Delegates to report to you 
what transpired at the Annual Meeting of the U. P. A. S. I., which to my 
mind ^superfluous and a waste of time, as all members of the Association 
are furnished with a copy of the Book of Proceedings giving a verbatim 
report of all that took place there. 

This being so, I will not take up your time by going over the same 
ground again, but confine myself to a few details and general remarks on 
the matters most interesting to this Association. 

Benevolent Fund,— Your Delegates moved a resolution making it 
optional for the Honorary Secretaries of Associations to collect subscrip¬ 
tions and remit them to the Secretary of the Fuad. It is most essential 
that Honorary Secretaries of local Associations have the authority to can¬ 
vas fpr and coHect subscriptions and donations for the Benevolent Fund. 
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Inter-District Labour RuLES.—Your Delegates supported the 
Shevaroy Association in thHr resolution, which aimed at the prevention of 
any neighbouring District sending its Maistries in to recruit their, or for 
that matter any other Districts i.ocal Labour, resident in villages near the 
Estates, 

Rates of Pay.—Y our Delegates supported the resolution that no 
Association or Member should raise the pay o£ coolies without giving six 
months notice to the L. oour Department. 

Workman’s Breach of Contract Act.— This Act is likely to be 
amended to suit present day requirements and oassed by the Madras 
Government, and very likely at no distant date it will be introduced into 
Mysore, 

Labour Department.— Mr Vincent’s suggestions tor raising farther 
funds for improving and reorganising the Labour Department, with 
a view to increase its efficiency and usefulness, were supported by your 
Delegates provided the recommendations and suggestions of the Committee 
are adopted By District Associations. It is quite oowous that, if the Labour 
Department is to be developed to its full extent and made as efficient an 
organisation as we all wish to see it, we must provide more money, \nd the 
only fair way to gel that money seems to us to be on the lines suggested, 
that is to say, that those who make the most use of th^ Department contri¬ 
bute the most to its upkeep. 

A vote of thanks to the Delegates was recorded. 

(iv) Report of the Delegate to the Dusserah Representative Assembly:— 
Owing to the absence of the Delegate on account of illness, a report was 
not available, The reply of the Dewan to the Joint Address presented by 
the three Mysore Associations was read, and the question of the proposed 
amendment of Act XIII of 1859 id Mysore arising out of it was discussed. 

In his reply, the Dewan said :— u The question of the execution in Bri¬ 
tish India of warrants issued by the Mysore Courts for the apprehension of 
defaulting labourers and maistries is an important one, and formed the 
subject of correspondence with the Government of India some years ago. 
The object in view cannot be secured by legislative action in Mysore, and 
the Government will be prepared to re-open the question if a detailed 
statement of the present position, with the necessary statistics, is furnished 
by the Planters.” 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to obtain the necessary figures 
from the Labour Department, and to supply them to Col. Crawford, who, 
having been invited by the Government to attend the Select Committee 
appointed to consider the amendment of Act XIII, undertook to represent 
the Association’s views, and urge the reciprocity of warrants. 

(v) Subscriptions to the Association and to the U» P. A. S, I,:—It was 
decided that, in future, the half-yearly subscriptions to the Association 
should be payable on the first of March and the first of September each 
year. 

The matter of the defaulting member of the Association the Honorary 

Secretary was instructed to refer to the U. P* A, S. L 

«> 
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(vi) Labour DepartmentThe Circular, dated 21 -9-21 from the Secre¬ 
tary, U P. A. S. I M re Mr. Vincent’s proposals for the Labour Department 
was discussed in detail, and the recommendations ot the Committee were 
accepted with the following exception That the Articles of Association 
should not be altered until the Commission to report on the Labour Depart* 
ment had reported, and it’s report referred to District Associations, 

The Honorary Secretary was instructed to inform the U. P. A. S. I. 
accordingly. 

(vii) Proposed Manure Shed at Hassan The support accorded to the 
scheme still being under Rs. 2,000, the Honorary Secretary was instructed 
to endeavour to obtain further support, and it was decided that, if Rs. 2,200 
were obtained, the scheme would be proceeded with. 

(viii) The Hayward MemorialThe Honorary Secretary reported 
that the subscriptions amounted to Rs 360, and was instructed to remit this 
sum to the late Mr. C. J. Hayward’s brother at Home, asking him to arrange 
for the erection of the tablet. 

(ix) Amalgamation of the Mysore Associations:—At a meeting of the 
Delegates of the three Associations in Bangalore in August, the following 
resolntion was carried“ That a Central Committee of the three Mysore 
Associations be formed, to consist of the General Committee Members of 
each Association to the U. P. A, S. I, who from their number shall elect a 
Chairman and Honorary Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Central Committee to call a Combined 
Meeting of the three Associations not less than once a year, 

The Chairman and Honorary Secretary elected shall conduct the 
business of the Combined Meeting.” 

After some discussion, this arrangement was agreed to. 

. 

(x) Auxiliary Force, India, Coorg and Mysore Unit r-Major J, $, H* 
Morgan, M. C., Comdg. No. 1 Coorg and Mysore Motor Machine Guu Coy. 
explained the Act and the proposed organisation of the niatoons and 
sections, answered questions and enrobed all members present. 

(xi) U. P. A. S I. Buying AgencyThe Honorary Secretary reported 
that, with the concurrence of the Committee, the Association had become a 
member. 

(xii) The change in the Representatives on the U. P. A. S. L was re* 
ported and explained to the Meeting by which it wa 3 accepted. The 
Representatives are now Mr. Lake and Col, Crawford. 

(xiii) Statistics i—The correspondence arising out of the last meeting 
was read, and the statistics for the year ending 30-6-21, collected by the 
Government of Mysore and sent to the Association for comment, were shown 
to the meeting. The Honorary Secretary was instructed to reply that, to 
render the statistics of value, a simpler form was desirable, and that legis¬ 
lation to enforce collection and the inclusion of ail areas Were essential. 

(xiv) The design for the Association seal was approved, and the repair 
of the despatch box authorised. 
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(xv) Col, Crawford asked members to support the appeal of the 
Chairman, U. F. A. S. I., sent to all in his confidential letter of 10-10*21. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting ended. 

(Signed) W. L. CRAWFORD, 
Chairman. 

( .. ) C. LAKE, 

President, 

( ) A. L, HILL, 

Hon, Secretary, 


NILGIRI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At a Quarterly General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters' Association,' 
held at the Collector's Office, Ootacamund, on October the 27th, 1921, the 
following Members were present:— 

Messrs N. J. Stanes, E, Sydenham Clarke, Percy Reed, W. A, Cherry, 
A. K. Weld Downing, S. C. O*Reilly, W. C. Deane, J. Beaver Vernede, and 
A. S. Dandison. Messrs. W. G. McFarland, I. C. S. and L. E, Kirwan, 
visitors, Mr. W. C, Deane was elected to take the Chair for the Meeting, 

Proceedings. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings with a feeling reference to the 
death of the late Mr, S. P. Eaton, murdered by Moplahs in August last, and 
a vote of condolence and deepest sympathy with Mrs. Eaton was passed, all 
Members standing. 

Previous Meeting.— The proceedings of the previous Meeting were 
taken as read, and confirmed, 

District Board’s letter re. Local Fctnd Hospitals, was read, 
and a definite reply from the Association was postponed owing to interests 
being inadequately represented at the Meeting. 

Election of Office-Bearers.—*As the attendance at tne Meeting 
was poor, and no one present being willing to accept Office, this was left 
over for a Special Meeting to be called at an early date. The opinion was 
expressed that until the collection of subscriptions was undertaken by the 
U, P. A, S. I., it would be difficult to get anyone to take up the 
Secretaryship. 

Inter-District Sports Fund.— It was decided that the balance at 
credit should be paid to Members of the Team, as travelling expenses. 

New Members.— ‘Reply was postponed, as it was pointed out that till 
we were in a position t^collect subscriptions, we should be hindering 
rather than helping the U. PT A. S. 1. if we accepted the transfer,*! 
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U. P. A. S. I. MEETING.—Delegates* Report was postponed. Books 
of Proceedings were issued to those Members present, 

Policing of Coffee.— It was pointed out that the 15tii of October 
was the date previously advised from which Policing should start. 

Liquor Shops.— The Meeting was of the opinion that these should be 
closed in Coonoor on Shandy days. 

Miscellaneous Correspondence. ""’Other items were left over till 
next Meeting. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were received from 
Sir Robert Stanes, ard Major J. B. Leslie Rogers 

With a vote of thanks to the Collector for the use of the room, and to 
the Char, the Meetiof '‘rminated. 


(Signed) W. C. DEANE, 

Chairman. 

( ) A. S. DANDISON, 

Hon. Secretary. 


The Preparation of First Latex Crepe and Sheet, 


By J. G. Fol, Chem, Eng. 

This article is intended as a short review of the way in which crepe and 
sheet rubber ar* made and concerns itself solely with rubber obtained from 
the Hevea brasiliensis. There are a few o*her kinds of rubber, such as that 
obtained from Ficus elastica, Manihot Glaziovii nd Castilloa elastica, 
which are made into crepe, but the amounts put cv v he market from those 
sources are so small, in compirison \vfb the total output of Hevea rubber 
tha one may safely leave them out oi account for the purposes of the pre¬ 
sent article, without being justly accused of gross incompleteness. 


The preparation of crepe and sheet starts v’ith the laf^x, a milky white 
sometimes ^ ellowish fluid, which is found in the Hevea brasiliensis in cer¬ 
tain cells -ailed latex vessels which are found in the bark. By making 
incisions into the bark, these cells are opened and the latex flows out. The 
latex is composed of water, in which, besides very small quantities of other 
substances such as proteins, sugar, resin and carbonic acid, rubber is found 
in ifcz form of microscopically small globules, which together form 20 to 50 
per cent of the weight of the latex. One generally finds in normal plantations 
under favourable conditions, contents of rubber varying from 30 to 40 per 
cent. The object thus of rubber preparation is to separate the rubber par¬ 
ticles from the liquid containing them, the serum, as it is called. To this 
end use is made of a property of the rubber globules, which consists in a 
tendency to stick together uader certain conditions, so that a lump of 
rubber is formed, which can easily be laken out of the serum* This 
process is called, coagulation of the latex. 
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Such coagulation can be attained in Hevea latex by simply leaving it to 
stand; certain fermentation crocuses, which take place very rapidly in the 
tropics, cause the latex to turn ‘'our and the rubber separates itself from the 
serum. This process is called spontaneous coagulation. The rubber obtain* 
cd thus, however, does not satisfy the demands, as to outward appearance, 
now made by the rubber market, so that this method is only used on a large 
scale on estates, which do not work for the open market, but immediately 
for the rubber factories 

The chemical most generally used to bring about coagulation is acetic 
acid, which is added to the latex in a diluted form. Other coagulants have 
been repeatedly tried, especially during the War, such as sulphuric acid, 
purub (hydrofluoric acid), vegetable acids procured by fermentation, alum, 
etc , but none of these has been able to take the place of acetic acid as the 
best coagulant. The same maybe said of the numerous methods which 
have been employed to produce coagulation and which have been so highly 
recommended by their inventors, but in practice have, as a rule, turned out 
to be valueless and which are thus to be treated with the greatest caution 
and reserve. 

The latex and the serum, which is left behind after coagulation, offer 
excellent food material to numbers of micro-organisms, so that in every 
rubber factory the greatest cleanliness is a prime requisite. If this be neglect¬ 
ed in any way, then all the vessels and instruments used to handle the latex 
and rubber become soiled, which may be the cause of many faults and 
deficiencies in the finished product. Moreover the decomposing proteins in 
the serum cause a most unpleasant odour. Plentiful provision of water is 
thus a necessity for any rubber factory, and the whole installation and 
building of the works must be such, that this highly desirable cleanliness is 
easily maintained. 

The first process to which the latex, which has been collected on the 
plantation and brought to thfactory is submitted, whether it is to be 
turned into crepe or sheet, is, that it is sieved. Even with the greatest care, 
it is impossible to prevent a certain amount of grit, litlle bits of wood or 
bark, insects, and so on getting into the latex, and also there is always a 
small quantity of coagulated rubber floating about in it. All these things 
are thus removed by straining the latex through sieves of fine copper-wire 
gauze. This operation is generally done twice, first with'a coarse sieve and 
then with a very fine one. 

Sometimes this straining of the latex turns out to be a lengthy operation; 
at certain times of the year and especially in rainy seasons, when the latex 
is ap 1 to be mixed with rainwater, it has a tendency to show early signs of 
coagulation, in tho for* 1 of a large number of flakes. Much in the same way 
as ordinary milk vha *s when it begins to curdle. These flakes soon block 
the meshes of th c •sieves, which have to be constantly cleared or replaced 
by others, which causes great loss of time. Abetter way of clearing the 
latex and avoiding this difficulty has not yet been discovered; experiments 
with centrifugal machines have hitherto not produced any good results. 

i 

The sieves are usually wooden trays with copper wire gauze bottoms. 
They are placed over theSbasins in which the latex is collected in the fac* 
tory, or else connected with these basins by a narrow gutter.) kThese basins 
have of late often been made of masonry and with glazed tiles. 
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Differences in the soil, or in the age of the trees, or from other causes, may 
cause rubber with differing characteristics to come from various parts of a 
plantation or estate, thus it is considered advisable to mix the latex from all 
over the estate so as to obtain a uniform product. Sometimes this is done 
in the receiving basin, sometimes a special mixing tank is provided for the 
purpose, which is also made of masonry and lined with tiles. 

Before proceeding to the coagulation of the latex a process is gone 
through which is perhaps not so necessary in making crepe, as it is in pre¬ 
paration of sheet, when it is quite indispensable. This process is the bringing 
of the latex up to a certain standard rubber content. It has already been 
stated above, that the degree of rubber in the latex may show a considerable 
amount of variation. This may be further increased in the rainy season, 
when the latex is diluted with rain-water. As the properties of the rubber 
after vulcanisation depend partly on the measure of the dilution of the ori¬ 
ginal latex, it is clear how desirable it U, always to have a latex of the same 
rubber content, in order to make a uniform product. There are also other 
important reasons, which compel one to observe the same care in making 
sheet rubber. It is desirable always to make sheets of as near as possible 
the same size and weight, which in practice is only to be done comfortably, 
if for every sheet the same quantity of latex of the same rubber content is 
brought to coagulation. 

Besides which, the quantity of acetic acid, needed for the coagulation 
of a certain volume of latex, is principally determined by the quantity of 
rubber in the latex, thus the treatment of latex of varying degrees of rubber 
would often result in mistakes as to the dose of acid necessary, the result 
of which ^ould be either inefficient coagulation, or waste of acetic acid. In 
this also several faults in manufacture may be caused. Thus a very great 
advantage in the use of latex of a standard content of rubber lies ia the fact, 
that one in this enabled to standardise the method of work: every sheet is 
coagulated Lom the same quantity of latex of a standard degree of rubber, 
with the same quantity of acetic acid. 

To attain this standard, one must first know what the degree of rubber 
is in the latex m the mixing basin, which is generally a&c* Gained by a trial 
coagulation on a small quantity of the latex (one litre, for nstance). The 
weight of wet rubber taken from this is noted and, making allowance for a 
certain drying percentage, the weight of dry rubber is calculated, and thus 
the percentage of rubber ia the latex. Tables hive been formulated on 
which one can read at a glance the degree of rubber corresponding to a 
certain weight of wet rubber. On another table one c in see how much 
water must be added to the number of litres of <atex in the mixing basin in 
order to reduce it to standard rate. 

Another method of determining the rubber consent is by measuring the 
viscosity. Instruments based on the principle of the areometre, that is on 
the determination of the specific gravity of the latex, are however of no use, 

# The latex thus having been reduced to standard rubber content in the 
mixing tank can now be converted into rubber sheet or crepe. 


In making sheet, the latex is put in oblong, shallow pans, made of wood, 
xinc or enamelled iron. Into each of these pans, of which there has to a be 
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very large number, an equal quantity of latex is poured, Then, stirring the 
while, a certain measured quantity of diluted acetic acid is added and mixed 
thoroughly with the latex by means of a wooden or zinc stirrer. The scum 
arising during this operation is skimmed olf and the trays are left to stand 
in a cool place free from dust. In some hours time the rubber is coagula¬ 
ted and floats, as a flat cake, in the serum. This cake can then undergo 
further treatment, which will be described presently, when some variations of 
the above method of coagulation have been discussed. 


It will be clear* that this process—filling the pans, adding and mixing 
the acid and skimming—will need many hands on plantations with a large 
output. Thus efforts have been made to simplify it and long shallow 
troughs used, divided up by moveable boards into ten or fifteen partitions. 
In each partition one cake coagulates. The trough is filled with latex, the 
acid added, mixed and skimmed and then the divisions are pushed in. In 
this way the above named actions only have to be performed once ia making 
10 or 15 sheets of rubber* instead of so many times over. This of coarse 
is a saving of labour and time. 


But whether one uses large troughs or small pans, in either case one 
needs considerable space. To save space the small pans are often placed 
one above the other, a row of empty pans being placed on top of one which is 
filled and finished An objection to this is, that dust from the upper pan 
is apt to fall on to the rubber cakes below. For this reason’they have taken 
to building large and deep tanks in the Fed. Malay States* these tanks are 
divided up ioto a great number of partitions in which the coagulation takes 
place in such a way, that the slabs of rubber are formed “ edge on” thus 
standing vertically in the tanks. The tanks are made so wide that long 
shaped strips are formed, which have to be cut into two or three pieces. 
In this way tanks are in use in which 200 or more sheets can be coagulated 
at the same time, which means a great saving of space. 

We now will proceed with the further processes, On some estates the 
slabs are left in the pans till the next morning and then handled further. It 
is preferable however, not to do this, but to continue the operations the 
same day, as the chances of the formation of air bubbles in the sheet are 
then less. Thus, as soon as the coagulus is firm enough, which ought to 
be the case in a couple of hours time if enough acid has been used, one takes 
the sheets out of the pans. This is most conveniently done by turning the 
pan 3 over on a table, upon which the slab is rolled by a wooden hand roll 
in order to give the rubber the necessary firmness* If there is no room at 
the table, the pans may be turned out in a large tank of water. The rubber 
floats in the water and one can even lay several slabs one on the other; 
this cannot be done on the table, as the soft slabs would immediately 
stick together and be difficult to separate again without damage,. One 
cannot heap them up one on the other until they have been hand rolled and 
hardened a little; the slabs should be touched with the hands as little as 
possible. 

After the hand tolling the slabs are gradually rolled out thia in a tnadblue* 
the rolls of which turn at equal speed and can be regulated to a greater ot 
less pi assure. On large estates there is a whole battery of these machines* 
the rolls being adjusted to a succession of pressures which obviate? 
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necessity of making changes in the machine y. Thus the slab, which w?s 
at first some centimetres thick is rolled out to a sheet of 4 or 5 millimetres 
in thickness. 


Another machine has rolls which hawe grooves in them, aud perhaps 
the name of the estate, and the rubber sheet is impressed with these. 
Generally the pattern is a diamond shape, but sometimes it is several small 
grooves alternately with a smooth stripe. This pattern is not so highly 
recommended, as any small faults in the appearance of the sheet are much 
more apparent in it while the diamond pattern tends to mask them. 

The rolled sheets are left a night in clear water, and then hung up on 
racks the next morning to dry. Then they go to the smoke house, where they 
stay the next fortn'ght. This smoke house has two floors. Oo the ground 
floor a wood fire is kindled to make smoke, which rises to the floor above 
where the sheets are hung on racks. This dries the sheets and impregnates 
them with the fumes of smoke, colouring them brown, Then the sheets arc 
sorted and packed in cases. 


The making of crepe is done as follows i - 

As one of the demands on crepe making is to obtain a light coloured pro. 
duct, as uniform in colour as possible, a bleaching chemical is added to the 
latex. For this purpose is used sodium bisulphite, which ia conjunction 
with acetic acid produces sulphurdioxide, which has a bleachiug effect* 
The latex is thus first thoroughly mixed with a small quantity of a solution 
of sodium bisulphide, after which the acetic acid is added. The next 
morning coagulation is complete, The mass is then cut up into pieces of a 
convenient size to handle, which are taken to the mills to be rolled out 
very thinly into *‘crepe*’. These mills are heavy machines, the rolls turn at 
differing speeds and are grooved, by which the coagulated miss is quickly 
rolled out very thinly, that is to say the rollers get a better hold on it. Gents’ 
rally these mills are set up in a battery of three or four machines; in the 
first mill the rolls run at the greatest difference in speed and have the 
deepest grooves. In the following machines these differences diminish and the 
grooves are not so deep. The accurate adjustment of the differences in 
speed and grooves determines to a Urge degree the capacity of the battery; 
lack of judgement ia this matter may greatly lower the quantity of rubber 
which can be turned out per hour. In the factories of some large estates 
they have six or eight of these batteries at work. 


♦Unt ft -ff b r g /° u edth Z crepe 13 hung up foc the water to dripp off 
L ^ k l° t0 the * yln * b °? se where the Process is completed. 
After having been sorted according to colour, it is packed in cases ready for 


m ev ?rySbbM S SL Late3t CrepS ’ ° thec kinds o£icferior ^ alit y »» mad<s 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OF LONDON. 


Monthly Statistics. 

October, 1021. 


Movement? of all kind? of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 


From 



IMPORTS. 

September. 

Nine Months ended Sept. 



irn 



/■- 





1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913 

Straits Settlements 







and F. M. S. 

... 

2,719 

5,445 

2,593 

39,948 

43,066 

18,128 

Ceylon aud Bntish 







India 

... 

1,281 

2,089 

796 

14,864 

19,540 

5,061 

Dutch East Indies, 







&c. 

... 

745 

617 

276 

12,698 

8,737 

1,214 

Brazil and Peru 

... 

129 

362 

759 

1,596 

7,054 

13,619 

Other Countries 

... 

22 

567 

1,425 

578 

2,728 

14,248 

Total Tons 

... 

4,8% 

9,080 

5,849 

69,684 

81,125 

52,270 




EXPORTS. 




To 


September. 


Nine months ended Sept. 



1921. 

1920, 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

United States 

of 







America 

... 

3,348 

122 

1.579 

11,876 

24,751 

12,798 

Canada 


22 

305 

31 

59 

2,932 

348 

France 


958 

591 

351 

4,606 

10,846 

3,542 

Belgium 


114 

66 

207 

794 

1,922 

1,514 

Italy 


143 

58 

11 

860 

2,172 

164 

Spain 

... 

20 

21 

1 

104 

161 

53 

Germany, Austria, 







Hungary 

... 

705 

332 

631 

5,919 

3,385 

7,736 

Russia 

... 

... 

11 

256 

163 

40 

1761 

Sweden, Norway 







/ 

and Denmark 

... 

5 

197 

43 

604 

953 

542 

Other Countiies 

in 







Europe 


399 

121 

88 

1,809 

663 

923 

Other Extra Euro- 







pean Countries 

... 

... 

82 

56 

41 

969 

562 

Total Tous 

... 

5,714 

1,906 

3,254 

26.835 

49,094 

32,943 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverpool as returned 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month of September. 


Deli* Stocks 30th Sept. 
Landed vered “ * 

for Sept, for Sept. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


London ... 

r Plantation .*• 

4,840 

5,470 

71,813* 34,991 25,300 


1 Other Grades... 

... 

22 

362 513 554 


[Plantation ... 

4461 

284 f 

8,2251 2,1701 2,367| 

Liverpool...* 

Para & Peruvian 

590 

480 

1,220 614 1,030 


[Other Grades., 

... 

3 

457 443 428 

Totals London & Liverpool ... 

5,876 

6,259 

82,077 38,731 29,679 


t Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 

A Adjusted owing to stock-taking at various Wharves. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excludiug Gutta, Balata and 
Guayule, to and from the U. S. A., as per Returns or the 
United States Department of Commercf. 


July. 

Seven Months ended July. 


.—» 

1921. 1920. 

1919. 1921. 1920. 1919. 


IMPORTS ... 

12,342 

20,292 

23,499 

84,645 

186,152 

146,295 

EXPORTS ... 

380 

126 

195 

3,002 

1,506 

1,127 


Receipts at Para. 




August. 


Jan./Aug (8 months). 


1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

Robber 

... 901 

1,469 

2,190 

9,296 

15,481 

17,165 

Caucho 

... 410 

383 

960 

3,535 

5,333 

5,600 


Total..* 1,311 

1,852 

3,150 

12,831 

20,814 

22,765 
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SOME NOTES ON SPACING AND THINNING OUT. 


Appearance of Cup, 


(Continued,) 

Description. 


Symbol- 
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Appearance op Cup, 




DEScruriioN, 

Symbol 

Dessert Spoonful. 

( 5 — 10 e. c) 

V 

Small Quarter. 

(~ lO — 'b c. c.) 

X 

Large Quarteis. 

( ‘ 25 — 50 c, c.) 

A 

1-way up Cup, 

\y 

(- 50 —* 75 c, c,) 



t 'way up Cap. 

( 75~125c. c) 


Full Cup. 

(— 125 — 200 o.c.) 



These signs are always ptaced directly above the sector which is being 
tapped at the time of the observation. It is a good plan to make the first 
siga fairly high up, so that the others may be made ia serial order below. 
There is no need to go the expense of a special writer for this work. With 
a little coaching, an intelligent cooly can be trained to recognise the class to 
which a tree belongs, wherever glass cups or any uniform pattern of latex 
cup is in use. Where the cups are of diverge shines and sizes, difficulties 
Will arise, but with practice, these will disappear. 
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CRICKET. 

PLANTERS VERSUS MADRAS CRICKET CLUB. 

It will be remembered that a suggestion was made at the last Annual 
Meeting of the U. P, A S. I. to play a Cricket Match ag?mst the Madras 
Cricket Club, and the Honorary Secretaiy of the Inter-Dr triX Sports Com¬ 
mittee ha^ now definitely booked dales with the Honorary Secretary for 
Cricket of the Madras Cricket Club. The Match will be played in Madras 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, December 2?th and 28th next. 

It was originally proposed to play this match the first week in January, 
a week before the Presidency — Hindu Match which had been fixed for the 
13th, 14th and 15th January, but owing to the Prince of Wales* visit it has 
been found necessary to bring forward the Presidency—Hindu Match to the 
6th, 7th and Sth of January. This has necessitated a corresponding change 
in the Planters’ Match, and unless the 27th and 28th December had been 
accepted we understand the m itch could not have taken place at all this 
season. 


The Planting Community of South India comprises some very fine 
players, and provided they can be got together a very interesting game will 
result. It is possible the date will be found inconvenient for some, but that 
might be said ot Jmost any other date, and we sincerely hope that players 
will come forward even at a little personal sacrifice to uphold the honour 
of the Community. We believe this is the first match of its kind, certainly 
no such meeting has taken place in recent times, and it would be an 
immense pity to allow such an attractive fixture to fall through. 

We hope to publish nxet week some details of the probable eleven which 
Mr. J. II. B. Sullivan has been asked to lead. 


UNITED PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA* 


Secretary’s Report No. 35, 


Coimbatore, 

16th November, 1921, 


No Report was issued last week, as the Secretary was away attending 
the Harbour Committee Meeting at Tuticorin. 

1. Bills of Lading.— With reference to Bern 4 of Report No. 34 
at the Quarterly Meeting of the Association of the British Chambers of ‘ 
Commerce, which was held at Sheffield on the 21st of October, a resolution 
was passed recording approval of the Hague Rules, 1921, after some oppo¬ 
sition. It is presumed that the adjourned meeting of the London Chamber 
of Commerce will produce a similar result, and hence it is unlikely that any 
legislation such as was proposed by the Imperial Shipping Committee will 
be undertaken. 


2* Moplah Rebellion. —At the requst of members of this Associa¬ 
tion I wrote to the Government of Madras on the 3rd instant requesting that 
steps should be taken to keep the Calicut-Vayitri Road open for traffic The 
Government of Madras replied a.s follows: — 
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I am directed to inform you that a copy of your letter has been 
forwarded to the General Officer Commanding, Madras District. 
It is understood that the embodiment of light Motor patrols to 
guard the Calicut-Vayitri Road has already been sanctioned, 
and the Military Authorities have been asked to take such further 
action as may be feasible and necessary.” 

In this connection 1 may mention that Head-quarters, Wellington, have 
forwarded me a confidential copy of orders issued to ensure protection of 
this road, and, as far as I can ascertain, the measures taken are proving 
successful. 

3. Obituary.— The Secretary of the South Indian Association writes 
to me as follows:— 

“It is with greatest regrfl that 1 have to advise the death, on the 14th 
October, of Mr. Donald McArthur, the Vice-Chairman of this 
Association. The funeral took place at Sulhumpstead, Berks, on 
the 18th instant.” 

(Signed) C. H. Brock, 

Acting Secretary. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A, S. I, 

Coffee in Kenya Colony. 

(Continued.) 

Of other fungous diseases of coffee, mention may be made of the leaf 
and berry sport (? spot) due to the attacks of Cercospora coffeicola B, and 
Cke-Considerable damage has been caused by this fungus on neglected planta¬ 
tions, and cases have occurred in which defoliation has resulted. On the 
berries, it is rather more serious from the planter’s point of view, as the affect¬ 
ed fruits cannot be pulped clean. This trouble is more prevalent during 
unusually heavy and prolonged rains, but can always be found on ill-cared 
for plantations either on the leaves at any time, or on the berries as they 
commence to turn red. The disease is easily controlled by spraying either 
with the carbide ” mixture mentioned above, or with Bordeaux mixture 
containing 2 lbs, of copper sulphate per 40 gallons. 

Quite recently a berry spot has occurred due to infection by a species 
of S tpioria s which in its effects on the fruit is similar to that produced by 
Cercospora coffeicola t but it is not known whether this species is identical 
with S. maculosa (Berk.) Cke. recorded on coffee berries from Venezuela. 
The disease is more common on low lying heavy soil, and is quite liable to 
cause considerable damage unless checked by spraying when the berries 
are still green. 

Rot of the roots is not very common, and wherever it occurs usually 
indicates that the ground has not been properly prepared at the start, and 
that stumps and roots of native trees have been left in the soil. These are 
always sources of infection by root destroying fungi, the mycelium of which 
Bpreads from ihe decaying stumps through the soil on to the roots of the 
coffee trees. 
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Dieback of the branches is troublesome in certain parts of the country, 
particularly where the ramfall is more than 45 inches and the soil is heavy. 
Up to the present this trouble is not fully understood, but among various con* 
tributory causes rendering the trees liable to this disease are unhealthy con¬ 
ditions of cultivation, water-logged soil, attacks of Hemileia , overbearing, 
insufficient pruning* and the presence of Colletotrichum coffeanum Noack. 

Dieback is far more prevalent in Uganda, where the general conditions 
are not so favourable to coffee as they are in the highlands of East Africa. 
A very singular dieback of the maio stem has occurred more than once in 
nearly every coffee district, and has so far balfled any attempts to elucidate 
its true cause. Nearly every case of the disease was reported shortly after 
a heavy thunder-storrn had passed over the plantations, and was at first 
ascribed to lightning. Circular patches of trees from 20 to 50 iu number 
were discovered with shiiveiled and blackened foliage; and there was always 
one tree in the centre which was more aflected than the rest The least 
affected were on the outside, and intermediate stages occurred between. The 
shoots bearing the blackened leaves were dead towards the tips and for some 
distance down each shoot, including the main stem, the cortex was dis¬ 
coloured and the cambium disorganised Unless the affected parts were cut 
well below the discolouration in the cortex, the trees invariably died slowly 
back to the roots, 

On old specimens which had thus died, the cambium had been replaced 
by a brown mycelium, and veiy often the fructifications of a Diplodia were 
found on the baik, and always the pycmdii ol a Phoma and a Phomopsts , 
At one time it was considered that this particular form of dieback was due in 
the first place to the Phoma or to the P homopsis y but the few inoculation 
experiments which could be carried oat did not lend support to this view. 

The problem is an intei esting one, of some economic importance and 
calls for a more tliorongh investigation than has hitherto been possible into 
the relation existing between the abnormal meteorological conditions, the 
suddenness of the withering, theiapid disorganising of the cortical tissues 
and the presence of the three parasite fungi mentioned above. 

The insect pests of coffee ire mire serious than are the parasite fungi, 
and mention mty be nr dt? of at least two which have been computed to 
cause more annual loss than perhaps any other disease to which coffee is 
subject. The variegated bug, kntestia lincattcollis Stal. has been known 
almost from the commencement of coffee planting throughout Africa, The 
insect punctures all the young growing parts of the tree, but chiefly the very 
young flower buds which are formed in whorls in the axils of the leaves. 
The result is a non-formation of flowers and a proliferation of shoots in 
their place, thus bringing about an almost total failure to set fruit and causing 
much additional labour and expense in pruning. Antestia also pierces 
and sucks the green berries, producing a stain upou the kernels which consi¬ 
derably lessens their market value, As is usual with such insects, spraying, 
either with a stomach poison or a contact insecticide is of no avail. The 
bug is active, and either hides under leaves and crevices, or flies to the 
ground, where it becomes invisible owing to its colour. In the past, the 
usual method of combating this pest was the collecting by hand of the bugs, 
but recent knowledge of the life-history has indicated a more effective way 
of controlling the numbers of the insect. The eggs are laid in clusters 
of a dozen on the underside of the leaves, and are normally pearly white in 
colour, A large number of eggs are not white but grey, and out of these 
hatch out, not young Antestia bugs, but minute cbalcids, Two species of 
these have been discovered which parasitise the eggs of knte$tia % and it 
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has been found possible on the Government Experimental Farm near Nairobi 
to breed the parasites in the laboratory in c uch numbers as to completely check 
the increase of Antestia . It is hoped in time to be able to distribute the 
parasite early enough to those plantations which show " ; gns of the pest to 
prevent the insect uom doing appreciafc e harm. 

Another serious insect pest is compmitively new, having first made its 
appearance in 1 915, and h a spot ip nt * liailircthrifis CD, c offeac Will,). 
This minute insect appeared in th* * «y •»» i-nu of * *15 h cl )ii Is, and set¬ 
tling upon the coffe? trves of a plantation d v-c* «.o r . >bi, n.ekinl every green 
part almost dry, proJuciag j conspicuous livery i op/urancc of the foliage, 
The trees were entirely defoliited, and t-i O om^ n« .lances killed, From the 
Nairobi area the pest gradually spread In a north-wo^nrly direction, and is 
approaching Uganda. Asm the cas.of Antc^tu7 H no known spraying 
fluid is of the least avail, for at the flrst con* xt of an iusectici V the great 
majority ot insects fly into tne «ir and hover ov^r the trees in a r» ad. They 
cannot, however, stand heavy rains, and shortU’ after these couiintuct* tho 
pe^t disappears. The insect appe az in .eiy large numbers only in a pro¬ 
longed dry season and then reigns supiome nufil tin uett lains clear it off 
again. Where it ori' inally c ime from, it-" life-hKiory, and wh it becomes of 
it during the rains, are problems sli'l aw dung solu'iou. 

A third pest, which is often responsible for a large amount of replanting, 
is the cut-worm, a la r va of virims species of the moths A grotis and Euxoa 
E. se^etum is the most common. Newly planted out seedlings are very 
subject to attack, and are girdled jud , flow ground level. Gathering by 
hand, and the protection ol the >oung o, nn by a biud of durable substance 
soaked in grease, arc the methods employed in controlling this pest. Baits 
of chopped grass spiinkled with P,, i" Green hue no! proved very effective. 

Finally, as regards colfee, it h a point of i»i 1- table interest to com¬ 
pare the yield of the East African crop wi h that of other countries of tho 
East. In the best days of Ceylon coffee the heaviest yield was not more 
than a toa to the acre, and the average wm rather below this. In East 
Africa the average yield is greater, over a in i has been recorded more than 
once, and '] ton to the acre is not considered an excessively heavy crop. 
Latterly, however, it his been found by experience that the trees do better, 
are ’ otso exhausted, and an therefore more capable of withstanding disease 
if tb crop is limited to not mote than ] ion to the acre. This can be done 
by stripping off some of the young fruits soon after they have sot.” 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A, S. I. 

Report No. 24. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, left Munda* 
kayam on 14th after paying a visit to the Mycological Station and one or 
two neighbouring estates, and proceeded to Peermade to inspect the Tea 
Experiment Station. From there Mr, Anotead will go via Alleppey, Quilon, 
and Trivandrum to Bonaccord, which he expects to reach on 25th, 

2. Some weeks ago an article was published in the “ Planters’ 
Chronicle ” giving the results obtained in Java with Robusta coffee grown 
as an inter-crop with Hevea rubber. A small experiment on 20 acres has 
been tried with these two crops in South India, and the results obtained are 
giYfca below. The soil is particularly good, and has been preserved from 
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wash from the first by means of contour drains and cover crops, and the 
coffee was carefully planted by an experienced coffe planter. Light shade 
was given to the cotfec, consi tmg oi Leacacna glauca and IHdap, and it 
was limed and manured once The colDe hi-o made a remarkably good 
growth, and has in no way intorieied with the rah ei, in tael the latter now 
needs thinning out, is th. trees in the row have b< r ,uu to interlock, The 
rubber is planted in rows 21 teet apart, and the n c". 1 1 12 feet apart in the 
row. Between each two rows of lubber iL-ro , h.ee to^s of coftee, six 
feet apart, the coffee bushes being pi mted lo fu t apa.it in t&c centre row, 
and 12 feet apart in the two outside rows. The following results have been 
obtained on an area of 20 acres 




Rs. 


1917—18 

Co&l per acie ... 

175*40 


1818—19 

Do. 

58*32 


1919-20 

Do. 

65*33 


1920-21 

Do. 

76*19 


1920—21 

Do, (Estimated.) 

57 00 



Total ... 

132*21 


Total cost for 20 acres for five years ...Rs 3, 

,644*80 



Tons. CwU. Orb, 

Lbo* 


1919—20 Ci op 

19 3 

0 ] 

[Value. 

1920-21 „ 

2 10 2 

21 j 

i Rs, 

1921—22 „ 

(Estimated) 5 0 0 

0 



Total ... 8 10 1 

21 

Rs. 


4,022*38 
3,500 00 


7,522*38 


This leaves a balance ol R> 1,122*42, that is to say the cost of the 
rubber at the end of 5 > -> is U$ 56 12 cor acre. At least two more crops 

can betakeu before the co lee h is to be fuUn on 1 , an \ this should reduce 
the cost of bringing the ru bet into hr icin' to nearly nil, and it need not be 
tapped till its eigluit yeai> when it hnuld give a good yield. As a result of 
this experiment il would ccitai ly appun* that the use of coffee robusta as 
an inter-crop for rubber is well worth trying on a large scale, and there is 
no doubt that, if properly planted and looked after, and if given shade to 
start with it will grow readily in m ny rubber districts, 

3, The Experiment Stations,— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
1*80 inches of rain were recorded during the week, of which 1*25 inches fell 
on the night of the 4th. This wet spell has checked the ripening up of the 
crop* 


At the Tea Experiment Station fine weather was experienced during 
the week, the rainfall being 1*19 inches. 566 lbs. of green leaf were plucked 
from 4‘29 acres, a yield of 132 lbs. per acre. Hand weeding of the green 
dressing plots was continued. The main drain was cleaned, and moss Stud 
lichens removed from the pruned tea on two plots. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, heavy rain was experienced* 
ft total of 10*01 inches beio' ganged during the week. Daily tapping was 
done, and 134 lbs. of wet sheet ami 25‘5 lbs. of wet scrap obtained from 
l|262 trees* a yield of 0*126 lb. per tree as compared with 0*1 lb. last week* 
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The small plot of C entrosema plumieri being tested as a green dressing 
has made good growth of late, and is now beginning to flower and form seed 
pods. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, light showers fell each 
day, amounting to a total of 2 53 inches. 66'75 lbs. of wet sheet and 6*125 
lbs. of wet scrap were obtaiied by daily tapping fro n 394 trees, a yield of 
OT85 lb, per tree as compared with O'191 lb. last w^ek. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH. D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts . 


14—xi—21. 


WYNAAD PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at 

the Meppadi Club, on the 2nd November, 1921, at 2 p. m. 

PRESENT,— Messrs. C. E. Abbott, (Chairman), W. G. Craig, P. A. Naylor, 
B. Malcolm, S. H, Powell, B. M, Behr, B, D. Darkin, 
W. Morres, T. P. Gauld, A, D. McBain, and J, A. Gwynne, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Proceedings of the last General Meeting were confirmed. The Proceed* 
ings of the extraordinary General Meeting were also confirmed, barring the 
first resolution. 

Incorporation.— The correspondence with regard to Incorporation 
from the Secretary, U. P. A, S. I , and Messrs. Harrisons & Crosfield, Ltd., 
was read, and it was noted that the employees of this Firm could not sign the 
final Articles and Memorandum of Association until the question of subscrip* 
lions from seceding Rubber Estates was finally settled. 

Instructions to Delegate.— Instructions were given to the Delegate 
on the Agenda of the General Committee Meeting to be held at Coimbatore 
on 28th instant, 

Shoranur-Manantoddy Railway.— The Meeting was of opinion 
that the construction of the 01avakod*Manantoddy Railway ought to be 
proceeded with at once as it is understood that the necessary revenue 
has been assured, and that its construction would prevent a recurrence of 
the present rebellion. 

Stamping of Agreement Forms,— Read letter from Deputy Col* 
lector, and it is to be recorded that agreements under Act I of 1903 must bo 
stamped before execution, otherwise a fine of Rs, 5 will be levied. 

Liquid Fuel— Mr. Malcolm’s letter with regard to the increase In coat 
of this fuel was^ read* and it was resolved to submit the matter to the 
U. P. A. S 4 1. in order that they cculd ta ke it up with the Od Companies, 
with a view to getting a reduction in price, 1 
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The Rebellion.— The Honorary Secretary reported that he had 
received a letter from the Collector to the effect that neither troops nor 
police could be spared to patrol the Calicut-Vayitri Road : thereupon the 
meeting decided to send the following telegram to the Collector, and a copy 
of it to the Chief Secretary, Government of Madras. 

“ Planters ia General Meeting strongly urge that Military outposts 
be placed at Tamarasserri and Puthupadi to ensure safety of 
coolies and supplies coming Wynaad and allay panic. Coast 
labour position being seriously affected and all transport serious¬ 
ly interfered wit! *’ 

Rice Export.— Read Collector’s letter, and it was resolved to ask that 
he recommend that an order be passed to stop the export of rice from the 
Wynaad in view of the altered condition now ruling on the Calicut-Vayitri 
Road. 

Correspondence.— Read letters from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. L, on 
the subject of Cooly ticket Credit Note system, and from the Honorary 
Secretary, Nilgiri*Wynaad Planters* Associ.it on on the rates of pay, which 
are recorded. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated. 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) J. A. GWYNNE, 

Honorary Secretary. 


NILGIRI-WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of a General Meeting, held at Gudalur, on 
Saturday, 29th October, 1921, at 11-30 a. m< 

Present.— Messrs. J. Aird (Chairman), J. S. Nicolls, G. W. Fulcher, 
L. G rrelt, B. J. Blackett, G. A. Rutter* J. H. W. Bradshaw, 
J. E. Bisset, and F. W. F. Fletcher (Honorary Secretary.) 

Visitors. —Messis. R. Bentley, F. W. Kendle, J R, H. Whitla, and R. M. 
Nicolls. 

The Chairman said “ Gentlemen. Before taking up the agenda, I 
wish to refer to the tragic death of Mr. Eaton—a planter known to, and 
esteemed by everyone present here to-day. He was at our last Meeting, 
and no one who saw him then, full of life and spirits, could have anticipated 
that his end was so near. He died doing bis duty ; let that be his epitaph, 
I ask you to pass a vote of sympathy with his young widow in her terrible 
bereavement, and our Honorary Secretary to communicate it to her/* 

The vote of sympathy was passed in silence, all members standing. 

Report of Delegates. —Mr. Aird read the following report:— 
u Gentlemen. We attended the Meeting of the U, P. A. S. I. as your 
delegates from 22nd to 25th August, when the ordiaary business terminated. 
There was a Meeting with Mr. Anstead on the morning of 26th of delegates 
from Associations interested in coffee, but we were unable to attend this, 
as, owing to the disturbing news of Moplah troubles on $he borders of onr 
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District, we had to hurry back here earlier than was our intention. Fairly 
full reports of the Proceedings in open Meeting appeared in the daily 
papers, but as usual, a deal of the important work was done in Committee, 
The matters on which we had your special instructions were fully dealt 
with. Our resolution in regard to the need for the early introduction of the 
Malabar Tenants’ Improvements Act to the Nilgiri-Wynaad was passed, and 
Government is to be again approached tiuough the U. P A. S. I. Sir 
Fairless Barber also dealt with this subject, and was good enough to place 
the latest information before the Meeting. One of the most important 
matters which came up for discussion was Mr J. R. Vincent’s proposal to 
place the Labour Department’s finances in the melting pot, the object being 
to increase the amount of its income by levying special fees for all services 
rendered, and a Committee was appointed to go into the scheme during the 
course of the Meeting. Certain modifications in Mr. Vincent’s figures were 
made by this Committee, but your delegates would have liked to have seen 
some reference made to the lines on which it is proposed to spend the 
increased income. No allusion was made to this poiut iu tho scheme itself, 
or by the Committee, but the whole matter will come up before District 
Associations before anything is decided on, The most obvious objection is 
that the income will be a fiuctuating one, instead of a settled one as at 
present. A Commission to enquire into all labour matters is to be appointed 
by the Executive Committee, and thi« will visit recruiting centres as well as 
the planting Districts, and important results will no doubt accrue. In reply 
to our representation that Labour Agents ^.ould be put into a position to 
visit planting centres for the purpose oi ^resting defaulting Maistries 
working as coolies, we had Mr. Edv/in Nmcent’s assurance that this is 
possible under present conditions. Member, .iterated can therefore take 
further action in accordance with this. The North Mysore delegate met our 
point by inserting in his resolution dealing with increases of pay, the words 
‘no member*. The Anamallais resolution, conferring on the Executive Com¬ 
mittee the power to increase subscriptions to the Labour Department, was 
strongly opposed by the Meeting generally, and was dropped, but the Com¬ 
mission above referred to will no doubt deal with the point involved. A 
great deal of discussion took place in regard to the possibility of reducing 
pay and standardizing concessions to coolies, but nothing very definite was 
arrived at. The Meeting was of opinion that the U. P. A, S, I. should sup¬ 
port local Associations in recovering outstanding subscriptions, but it was 
recognised that Estates which were derelict were on a different footing 
from those still carrying on. You will no doubt all have read Mr. Godfrey’s 
excellent address adv<* mating increased interest by the planting body in the 
politics of the countrj de carried the Meeting with him. Mr. Pinches was 
elected Chairman for the coming year. If there are any other points on 
which members wish for information, we will be glad to answer enquiries so 
far as we can/’ 


(Signed) J, AIRD. 

( „ ) R. FOWKE. 

A vote bf thanks to the delegates for their services was passed, and 
payment of their travelling expenses was sanctioned. 

LAfcQtfR Department.—'"C onsideration of the new scheme for increasing 
the income of this Department (embodied in t). P. A, S. I. circular, dated 
21nt September) was’ deferred ttf an Extraordinary General Meeting to be 
lf$Wonl4tb November, 
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U. P. A. S. I, General Committee and Extraordinary General 
Meetings Fixed for 28th November, —In view of the importance of some 
of the subjects that will come before these meetings, consideration of the 
agenda was also held over till the N*W, P. A, Meeting on 14th November, 
when instructions will be given to the members of the General Committee, 
With reference to letter No. 1350, dated 24th October from the Secretary, 
U, P. A. S. I., giving the terms of the special resolution to be brought for¬ 
ward by the Anamallais Association, the Honorary Secretary was instructed 
in the meanwhile to enquire from the Secretary whether a resolution of this 
nature could rightly be brought forward for discussion at an Extraordinary 
General Meeting of the U. P. A, S. I. 

Survey and Settlement.- The Honorary Secretary read letter No. 
Dis. 175/1921, dated 17th September from the Special Settlement Officer, 
Nilgiri and Malabar-Wynaad-L He was instructed to inform that officer 
that para 3 (c) of the above letter was not understood, as it had never been 
suggested that assessment on Oundoned coffee should be on a sliding scale 
on the score that “the planter permits others to pluck the coffee.*’ The 
Honorary Secretary was also instructed to write to the Assistant Director 
of Survey, Cannanore, who is said “to be in general charge of the survey 
party,** and point out that an early visit to the Nilgiri-Wynaad would be 
very advisable, in order that he may see for himself bow the survey is beiug 
conducted, and that planters may have an opportunity of stating their 
objections to him in person before the survey becomes irrevocable. 

District Board Member.— The Honorary Secretary rfcad letter R. C. 
No. 469/21, dated 13th August from the Vice-President of the District Board* 
It was resolved that, as the appointment of a member to represent the Nilgiri* 
Wynaad appeared to be within measurable distance, the questions raised in 
the correspondence with the President could lie over, to be dealt with by the 
local member on his appointment. On the subject of roads, the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to ask for a statement of allotments for the current 
year. He was also instructed to address the Collector of Malabar through 
the Collector of the Nilgiris, pointing out that in present conditions the road 
to Calicut via Vayitri and the Tamaraseri Ghat is the only outlet to the 
port of shipment for produce from the Nilgiri-Wynaad, and hoping that 
immediate steps would be taken to render transport by this route safe. 

Incorporation* -The papers received wifh the U. P. A. S. I. Secre¬ 
tary s letter No. 4257, dated 19th October were signed* 

Rates of Wages —A matter under this head brought forward by Mr* 
Fowke was dealt with in Committee. In open Meeting the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary read correspondence with the Wynaad Planters* Association. The 
feeling of the Meeting was, that, as no Association was prepared to act unless 
with the assurance that all other Districts recruiting in the same areas would 
follow suit, the only hope of effecting a reduction in rates was a frank dis¬ 
cussion by a joint Committee of all the Associations concerned, and the 
Honorary Secretary was instructed to see what could be done towards the 
formation of such Committee, 

U. P. A. S. I* Subscriptions. “As this subject is on the agenda of the 
General Committee Meeting, it was postponed till the N-W* P* A. Meeting 
on 14th November. The Honorary Secretary read his correspondence with 
certain members of the Association on matters coming under this head, 
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Compensation for Improvements Act.— The Honorary Secretary 
read correspondence with Secretary, U. P. A. S. I. ending with letter from 
the latter, No. 3313, dated 29th September, and said that in this matter hope 
had been so long deferred that it was not surprising their hearts were very 
sick. However, it did seem that at long last Government intended to 
move. Mr. Nicolls laid before the Meeting a letter he tnd that morning 
received from Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar. The Honorary Secretary was 
instructed to write to the Secretary, U. P. A. S. J. and ask him to point out 
to Government that we had all along asked for the Act, and had all along 
been promised the Act, as it stands , and without any modification of the 
date from which it will apply on its introduction into the District. 

Shoranur-Manantoddy Railway.— There was a discussion on this 
subject, and the following resolution, proposed by Mr. Nicolls and seconded 
by Mr, Blackett, was passed 

“ I hat this Association, in view of the fact that the survey of the 
proposed Shoranur-Manantoddy Railway has been completed 
requests the Madras Government, Railway Department, through 
the XJ. P» A. S. I, to make an early start towards its construc¬ 
tion, pointing out that its completion would tend to alleviate the 
economic and political situation in the Ernad and Walluva* 
naad Taluqs.’ 1 

Glenvans Telegraph Office.— Mr. Aird said there was no Tele¬ 
graph Office anywhere in the Ouchterlony Valley, and pointed out the great 
inconvenience and delay all residents there were put to by having to send 
telegrams from Gudalur, 13 miles distant. He and Mr. Rutter, of Seaforth 
Estate, were prepared to tender the necessary guarantee if the Glenvans 
Post Office was converted into a combined Office, and the Honorary Secre¬ 
tary was instructed to address the Superintendent of Telegraphs accord¬ 
ingly. 

Election of Members.— The following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected personal members of the Association:— 

Mr. E. L, Godley, 

Mr. A. Stevenson. 

Mr, R. M, Nicolls. 

Mr, R. Bentley. 

Mr. G. M. Oakes. 

Mr, A. Foote. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting closed. 

(Signed) J. AIRD, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) F, W. F. FLETCHER, 
Honorary Secretary, 
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NILGIRI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION* 

At an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Nilgiri Planters’ Associ¬ 
ation, held at the Collector’s Office, Octacamund, on Thursday the 10th 
November, 1921, the following Members were present 

Sir Fairless Barber, Messrs W. C. Deane, W. A. Cherry, Percy Reed, 
E* Sydenham Clarke, G. F. Weston Elwes, J. Beaver Vernede, B. Hawes, 

O. W. Marden, K. J. Harper, F. H. Farmer, N. J. Stanes, S, C. O’Reilly, 

P. Beaver, L. F. Lake, A. K. Weld Downing, A. S Dandison and Major J, 
B, Leslie Rogers. 

Mr. Deane wis elected Chairman for the Meeting. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

Before proceeding with the business of the Meeting, the Chairman 
spoke as follows 

“ Since our last Meeting, one of our number, Mr. J, Harding Pascoe, 
of Woodlands, Kullakamby, has passed away. We knew he had 
been ill for some time past, but his death came as a shock to 
all his brother Planters and many friends. He was one of the 
oldest Members of our Association, personally I can recall him 
in the Seventies, when he came to our District, 

“ He was one of the leading Planters, one of the best, much liked 
and respected, his views on planting matters were very sound, 
and his advice at our Meetings much appreciated and generally 
followed. He will be sadly missed, but he will be affectionately 
remembered bv all the Nilgiri Planters, and his memory kept 
green in the annals of the Association* 

To 5is widow we extend our deep sympathy in her sorrow, and I 
propose that the expression of the sincere condolence of the 
Members of this Association be sent to Mrs. Pascoe ; and to Sir 
Fairless Barber we also desire specially to express our sympathy 
in the loss of his late associate in the Firm of Messrs. Barber 
and Pascoe.*’ 

L Proceedings of the last Meeting were read and confirmed* 

2. Mr. Farmer was elected Honorary Secretary, and the Association 
passed a vote of thanks to this gentleman for having taken up this office, 
and Mr. Harper was also thanked for allowing Mr. Fanner to become 
Honorary Secretary. 

Election of Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Committee resulted as 
follows.— 

Chairman..* Mr. A. K. W. Downing. 

Vice do. ... Mr. J, Beaver Vernede. 

Committee Messrs. E, Sydenham Clarke, W. A. Cherry, 
G. F, Weston Elwes, L. F. Lake, 
N.J. Stanes, F* H, Farmer, (Honorary 
Secretary) 
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U. P. A. S. I. General Committee.- Mr. F. H. Farmer was elected 
vice A. S. Dandison resigned. 

3, Local Fund Hospitals.— After considerable discussion, the 
following resolution was proposed by Mr. V< rnede and seconded by Mr. 
Elwes, and carried:- 


With reference to the suggestion that Estates subscribing to the 
N. P. A. should support the Local Fund Hospitals, it is proposed 
that it should be optional to Estates that subscriptions be made 
either on an acreage basis, or, that an enhanced rate be charged 
for making use of the Hospitals for imported Labour. ’ 


4. U. P. A. S. I. Delegates’ Report.— Books of Proceedings 
having been issued to all present, it was not considered necessary to read 
the Report in full, and certain matters having been further explained by the 
Delegates, a vote of thanks was passed to them for having represented the 
Association in Bangalore. 

5. Mr. J. B. Vernede proposed and Mr, W. A. Cherry seconded that 
Attikan and Honnametti Estates be welcomed as Members of the N, P. A., 
and the Honorary Secretary be instructed to correspond with parties 
concerned. Carried. 

6. Delegates to U. P. A. S. I.—Committee Meetings were instruct¬ 
ed on various items on the Agenda, and were asked to see what could 
be arranged re the Collection of Subscriptions from Coimoatore, and in 
this connection the following resolution was proposed from tbp Chair and 
carried unanimously: — 

That this Association is in favour of the present office allowance 
being raised from Rs. 25 to a sum sufficient to allow the employment of a 
full time Clerk in the Honorary Secretary’s Office, and that the Honorary 
Secretary should for the present carry on the collection of subscriptions 
until such time as arrangements are mide for them to be collected from 
Coimbatore.” 

The Association expressed itself in favour of Mr. Vincent’s proposals 
(re the Labour Department) as amended by the Committee, and were not 
in favour of any alteration in Articles of Association till the 5 year contract 
has expired. 

7. Grain Account.— It was decided to pay Messrs. T. Stanes & Go’s 

bill for godown rent at Mettupalaiyam, and any balance over to be paid to 
the credit of the N. P. A. F 

rt Miscellaneous Correspondence.— Letters from the Secretary, 
U# P* A. S. I., the Collector of Coimbatore read and recorded. Letter from 
the Secretary, Bombay Chamber of Commerce was also passed round the 
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With voteb of thanks to the Chair, to the Co lector ior the use of the 
room, and to the retiring Honorary Secretary, the Meetiug terminated. 

(Signed) W. C. DEANE, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) A. S. DANDISON. 

Hon. Secretary. 


INDI5N TEA ASSOCIATION. 


Abstract of Proceedings of a Meeting of the 

General Committee, held at Calcutta, the 25th Oct. 1921. 

Bill to amend tiie Indian Income Tax act of 1918.— A copy 
of the above Bill had been before the Committee for consideration. They 
notjed that in Chapter X the provisions of the Bill prescribed that the Gover¬ 
nor-General might make rules for carrying out the purposes c f the Act 
and for the ascertainment and determination of any class of income; and that 
inter aha , such rules might prescribe the manner in which, and the proce¬ 
dure by which, the income, protits and accounts should be arri *ed at in the 
case of “businesses part of the income of which is agricultural income.” This 
provision was a modification of a corresponding provision in the existing Act, 
and, in view of the Government of India’s contention that tea estates are 
liable to income tax, and of the High Court judgment that they are liable in 
respect of manufacturing part of their business, it seemed to the Committee 
that this alteration would strengthen the position of Government. They had 
consulted Messrs, Orr, Dignam and Co. iu the matter, and iu a letter of 19th 
October the latter explained that the proposed new section did not appear 
to give any wider powers than those conferred in the existing Act. They 
suggested for the Committee’s consideration, however, that a protest might 
be made against the piinciple of this form of legislation; for having regard 
to the obvious difficulties in arriving at a satisfactory method of assessment 
in the case of tea and certain other companies, such method should be set¬ 
tled only after full consideratio \ and should form a substantive part of the 
Bill and should not be left for arbitrary settlement by means of rules. Messrs. 
Orr, Dignam & Co., also poiated out a new provision in the Bill to the effect 
that the Governor-General might, by notification, delegate all or any of his 
powers under the Act to such authority as might be specified ; they sug¬ 
gested that this should be opposed, and that, if the determination of assess¬ 
ments were to be left to rules instead of being embodied in the Act, the 
power to make rules should be reserved to the Governor-General in Counci 

The Committee agreed with the views expressed by Messrs. Orr» Dignam 
&Co. They understood that the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had appointed 
a Subcommittee to examine the Bill in detail, and they decided to address 
the Chamber on the above points. 

Proposed legislation For the provision of oompensaTIon to 
WORKMEN.'-'This matter was mentioned in the proceedings of last meeting) 
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when a Sub-Committee was appoiated to examiae the proposals of Govern¬ 
ment, on which the views of the Association had been invited by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce. The Sub-Committee reported in due course, and 
the Chamber were addressed in terms of their recommendations. On the 
general question, it was explained that employees in tea factories were in a 
somewhat different position from those employed m ordinary industrial 
undertakings, in that tea factory employees usually belonged to a family, 
other members of which were employed on the estate either in the factory or 
on the garden. This being so, it was unusual to have a case of an 
employee's dependents being solely dependent on him. It was further ex¬ 
plained that it was already the custom of tea estates to treat their labour 
generously in times of sickness or in the very rare event of an accident 
occurring in the course of employment. While this was so, it was not 
suggested that any legislation for workmen’s compensation should exclude 
tea factories. The Committee also expressed their views on a number of 
details in connection with the proposals. 

Statistics in connection with tea.— In connection with the com¬ 
pilation of monthly statements giving information regarding the tea crop— 
these statements being furnished to the Director of Statistics for transmis¬ 
sion to the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome—it was explained 
in last proceedings that the Committee had asked the United Planters* Asso¬ 
ciation of Southern India if that Association could supply the necessary in¬ 
formation regarding South India, and that the Association had replied that 
the matter would be considered by their Executive Committee. A further 
letter, dated 27th September had now been received from them explaining 
that for the present it was not possible to collect information monthly, but 
that it could be supplied quarterly. The Committee noted the position. 

As arranged at last meeti lg, the Committee had asked the Planters 1 
Association of Ceylon whether the latter were compiling monthly information 
regarding the position of the crop in Ceylon with a view to similar information 
regarding Indian crop being exchanged with them periodically. Letters of 6th 
and 19th October had now been received from the Association in reply. In 
the first of these letters it was explained that the Committee’s enquiry was 
being referred to the Ceylon Estates Proprietary Assoc'ation as being the 
most likely body to have the information, and with the second letter there 
forwarded a copy of the reply from that Association suggesting that the Ceylon 
Association in London should be consulted, The Committee direeved that 
the position should be explained to the Indian Tea Association (London) 
with a view to the latter taking the matter up with the Ceylon Association in 
London. 

Exports of Tea From South India.— In their monthly export circu¬ 
lar the Committee include particulars of the exports from South India, the 
information in this connection being kindly furnished by a firm there. The 
figures given relate only to the exports from the principal ports while there 
are also exports from a number of other ports. The Committee have accord¬ 
ingly been in correspondence recently with the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India with a view to ascertaining whether that Association col¬ 
lects particulars from the other ports, A letter* dated 27th September had 
now been received from them stating that they were making arrangements 
for collecting the figures from the numerous small ports but that these were 
not yet complete; they hoped, however, to be able to furnish the figures as 
from 1st January, The Committee noted this information with satisfaction* 
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PRICE OF “A” COFFEE, 

(By Cable.) 

London, 18th November, 1921. 
126s,/- per cwt. Market Steady. 


SOME NOTES ON SPACING AND THINNING OUT. 

By H. Ashplant. 

(Continued.) 

The following is the concluding portion of Mr. Ashplanfs address to 
the R, G. A. Meeting at Cochin in October last. The first portions were 
published in these pages, it will be remembered, on the 12th and 19th 
instant, 

Continuing on the subject of 11 Yield Marks ” Mr. Ashplant said 

Trees should be marked for yield, quarterly, if 'possible, and as this 
work is of much greater value when done regularly, the marking should be 
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done in the same month in each year. The cost of this work is very little. 

A good cooly can mark 1§ to 2 tasks, or roughly acres in the course of a 
morning. Allowing for payment at the rate of 4 annas per half day. The 
cost of this marking works out at under one anna per acre. The work is 
facilitated by arranging that the tappers whose trees are being marked, 
begin their tapping at a different point each day. 

As soon as the trees have been given a number of these yield marks, 
the systematic elimination of the poor milkers can begin. No fixed rule 
can be given as to the number of trees to be removed per acre annually. 
This will vary with the age of tree and character of soil. The relative 
menace from disease will also have to be considered, and a good margin 
allowed for safety where much brown bast is present. 

It is a wise procedure when thinning is being systematically carried out 
to programme to drastically prune all the trees scheduled to be removed 
during the year early in that same year. Such of the condemned trees as 
are diseased, or are obvious u duds” are better out of the way as quickly as 
possible, but a few of the better type might well be left until later on in the 
year. As long as these trees are deprived of most of their lateral branches, 
they will not seriously hinder the development of their favoured neighbours, 
while in case of accident to any of the latter, one of the condemned trees 
can be substituted. The trouble most to be feared in this work is Brown 
Bast, since this disease appears alike on well-cared-for trees, or neglected 
trees, irrespective of the width of planting or quality of soil, 

Value of Yield Marks in the Control of Disease, 

A point worthy of mention in connection with the employment of a 
system of yield marks, is the value of such marks in the control of brown 
bast. 

In the very early stages of this affection, the brownish discoloration of 
the cortex, which is so marked a feature of brown bast, and which has given 
it its name, is not perceptible. At this stage, the only visible symptom of 
the presence of disease is an abnormal flow of latex. WheD, without any 
climatic justification, a tree which has been accustomed to yield one quarter 
of a cup of latex is found to have increased its yield to half a cup or more, 
brown bast can usually be diagnosed. Similarly, when a tree which has 
been observed to yield half to three quarters of a cup, shows a decline to a 
spoonful or so, brown bast may be snspected. Where there are so many 
trees to supervise, it is obviously impossible for a rubber planter to remem¬ 
ber the yield of any particular tree, but when a system of yield marks is 
employed, yield changes of the character noted are soon spotted and trees 
with incipient brown bast can be examined, and if desirable, treated before 
the disease has become acute, 

Are Poor Yieldbrs worth Tapping ? 

Now although the obvious thing to do with unremuneratlve trees is to 
remove them and give the others a chance, one has to realise that at the 
present^ time the uneconomic price of rqbber barely covers the cost of 
harvesting, curing and marketing. On few estates is there any margin for 
anything but the most urgent work. 

While the financial difficulty is iu most cases absolutely prohibitive of 
thinning out sehemes, there is one step suggested by the foregoing, for 
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which the low price of rubber is rather an argument than an objection, and 
is, in fact, the writer’s excuse for bringing the subject forward at this season. 
The step proposed is to cease tapping the poor yielders, and harvest the 
crop of the better class trees only. 

Reference was made just now to the fact that most of the output of a 
rubber estate is obtained from a few trees. A census taken on an estate in 
Mundakayam showed that out of 11,867 trees, 

327 or 2% yielded nothing. 

3244 or 28% yielded from half a teaspoonful to two tea* 
spoonfuls* (—3 to 12 c.c.) 

5486 or 47% yielded a quarter cup (=12 ccc, to 30 c.c.) 

2196 or 18% yielded from 1/3 to J cup {~30 c.c. to 50 c.c.) 

520 or 4% yielded from k to $ cup (=50 c.c. to 75 c.c.) 

56 or yielded from J to full cup (=5 75 c.c, to 150 c.c,) 

What these volumes mean will best be seen by expressing them in lbs 
of dry rubber per year, assuming for purposes of calculation a standard 
rubber content for ail the latices. Since the rubber content of latex is 
affected by a variety of factors; by the quality and frequency of the tap¬ 
ping, by disease, as well as b^ seasonal and climatic influences such as leaf 
fall, or soil moisture, there is a good deal of variation in the density of the 
latices from the trees on any estate, and it might appear that this lack of 
uniformity would make any sort of calculation worthless. If the rubber 
content of the latex varied inversely as the volume, as some people inwine, 
valumetric comparisons of the latices of trees would, of course, ofior no 
indication of their yield value, for a tree giving, say, 10 c.c. might actually 
be giving more rubber than a tree from which 20 c. c. are^ obtained. We 
know, however, from observations that no relation of this kind exists 
between volume and density. The latices of trees in the 5 c. c. grade 
fluctuate under the same influences as those of much better trees, and 
the belief that low volume implies a high rubber content is no more true 
than is the converse. This fact is well brought out in some observations 
made on an estate in Mundakayam which are added as an appendix. 

The subject of variability in the quality of latices will be dealt with 
more fully at another time. It will be sufficient to note here that although 
these variations cannot be ignored in a scientific*classification of trees, the 
fact that the rubber content of all trees uniformly treated fluctuates during 
the course of the year around a common mean permits of a standard rubber 
content being arrived at which is accurate enough for the rough practical 
classification of trees which we baveia view. Ia South India the average 
rubber content of Hevea latices throughout a year would appear to lie 
between 2’5 and 3 lbs per gallon. For purposes of calculation, the 
standard throughout the year will presently be taken as 3 lbs per gallon, 
which is rather on the high side. 


*It may be useful to know that; 

a tea-spoon holds when quite full: 6 cubic centimetres, 
a dessert-spoon do 12 do 

a table-spoon do 24 do 
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In the following table the annual yield in lbs. of dry rubber of trees of 
different grades is shown when the rubber content is 3 lbs. per gallon. As 
a matter of interest, similar computations have been made for latices of 
2*5, 2*75, 3*5 and 4 lbs, dry rubber content, and are set out alongside : 


Yield of tree per year in lbs. dry rubber when 
trees are tapped alternate days during 
S. India tapping season. 


Volume of 
latex per 
tapping. 


5 c. c. 
10 c. c. 
15 c. c. 

20Vc. 

25 c. c. 
30 c. c, 
50 c. c. 
75 c. c. 
100 c. c, 
125 c. c. 
150 c. c, 
200 c. c. 
250 c. c. 
300 c, c. 


Total 
volume of 
latex per 
year. 


When 
rubber 
cootentis 
2} lbs. 
per gal. 


I 


0*15 gallon 
0*3 gallon. 
0*45 gallon. 
0*6 gallon. 
0 74 gallon. 
0 9 gallon. 

1 5 gallons 
2*23 gallons, 
3 gallons. 
3*7 gallons, 
gallons, 
gallons, 
gallons 
gallons. 


4*5 

6 

7*5 

9’ 


When 
rubber 
content 
is 2j lbs. 
per gal. 


lbs 
0 4 
0*82 
1 22 
1*64 
2*04 
2*46 
4 1 
6*14 
8 2 
10*24 
12*3 
16*4 
20 5 
24*6 


When 
rubber 
content 
is 3 lbs. 
per gal. 


lbs. 

0 45 
0*9 
1 35 
1*8 
2*2 
27 
4*5 
6*75 
9 

11*2 

13*5 

18 

22*5 

27 


When 
rubber 
content 
is 3*5 lbs, 
per gal. 


lbs. 
0*52 
1*04 
1*56 
2 08 
2*6 
3*12 
5*25 
79 
10*5 
13*0 
1575 
21 

26*25 

31*5 


When 

the 

rubber 

content 

is 4 lbs. 
per gal. 

lbs. 
06 
12 
1*3 
2*4 
30 
3*6 
60 
9*0 
12*0 
15*0 
180 
24*0 
30 0 
36 0 


Minimum Quantity of Latex which can nn Profitably 
Harvested, 

Having obtained an expression in pounds per year of the familiar fluid 
quantities of latex met with daily in the rubber cups, we may profitably 
enquire what volume of latex a tree has to yield to justify its retention in 
the tapping round. 


In order to permit of an answer to this question, the cost of harvesting 
rubber from trees of different grades when the tapper’s task is 250,400 and 
500 trees has been represented ia tabular form below 
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In explanation of the above table, it should be said that a tapper’s 
wage is taken as 40 cents, curing and packing as costing 4 cents, while the 
other expenses incurred in getting a pound of rubber marketed are, as will 
be seen, set down as 14 cents. The rubber content of latex has been 
assumed to be 3 lbs. per gallon. None ot the oveihead charges or expenses 
of administration have been included, neither has any account been 
taken of Head Office charges. The reason for the omission is that in this 
enquiry the point to be decided is whether the yield from certain classes of 
trees will recompense an estate for the outlay involved in tapping them. 
Since the salaries and ordinary expenses of an estate will go on whether 
these trees are tapped or not, all one desires to know is whether the actual 
direct expenditure involved in harvesting their rubber and getting it cured 
and marketed is recovered in the price. 

To this question, the table supplies the answer. It will be seen from 
this that at anything like recent prices, the tapping of 5 c. c. or 10 c c. 
trees, that is to say trees yielding less than 1 lb of rubber per year is only 
carried out at a loss when the tapper’s task is 250 trees. Where the 
tapper’s task is 400 or 500 trees 10 c,c. trees are just worth tapping, but 
trees which yield no more than 5 c. c. at their best are unremunerative with 
rubber under 9d. The continuance ia tapping of trees with an average yield 
of less than 5 c. c. is usually a waste of money and is only warranted in 
seasons of high prices, and only then if labour is cheap and plentiful. 

Other points in the table need no explanation. 

On the principle that every little helps, it might, perhaps, be contended 
that the tapping of poor milkers is worth while as long as the margin bet¬ 
ween the selling price and the actual direct costs of harvesting and market¬ 
ing their rubber is large enough to contribute half an anna to the general 
expenses. 

At no time is there much in this poi.U of view, for, with rubber at a 
reasonable price, the elimination of the poor milker.t, usually too long 
delayed, is desirable, if not of pressing importance, in the interests of the 
better class trees. When, as at present, the market price of rubber does 
not permit of low yielders being thinned out it does at any rate not forbid 
their classification on an economic basis. It is scarcely sound business to 
continue to spend money day after day in the tapping of trees from wh ? ch, 
as bas been shown, rubber cannot even be harvested under li¬ 
lt is at such times as these that thorough stock-taking would well repay 
rubber estates. Quite a lot of money is thrown away annually in tapping 
unremunerative trees. From 7 to 10% of the trees on most S. Indian 
estates are regularly tapped at a loss. A further 5 or 10% are on the border¬ 
land of paying and not paying. The selection and cessation from tapping 
of these trees is one of the directions in which economy in working costs 
should be sought at the present time, 
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APPENDIX. 

Dry Rubber Content of tiie Latices of Individual trees 
(Selected at random from a group of trees on a Mundakayam Estate } 


No. of 

Volume of 

Dry rubber 

No. of 

Volume of 

Dry rubber 

tree. 

latex in 

content in lbs. 

tree. 

latex in 

content in lbs. 


c c. 

per gallon. 


c. c. 

per gallon. 

1 

30 

3 84 

25 

33 

3*91 

2 

8 

3*39 

26 

26 

3*40 

3 

6 

3 19 

27 

29 

4*11 

4 

12 

3 94 

28 

68 

3*20 

5 

13 

2 89 

29 

13 

4*04 

6 

40 

4*09 

30 

40 

4*53 

7 

40 

3 79 

i 31 

26 

4*12 

8 

25 

3 79 

32 

6 

4’38 

9 

45 

3 29 

33 

30 

4*31 

10 

21 

3*69 

34 

14 

2*90 

11 

29 

3 01 

35 

27 

2 50 

12 

25 

3 03 

36 

5 

4*29 

13 

50 

3 ’29 

37 

30 

3*74 

14 

12 

3'(82 

38 

45 

3 73 

15 

43 

3*20 

39 

16 

4*65 

16 

4 

2*99 

40 

11 

2*99 

17 

3 

2 99 

1 

8 

2*88 

18 

2 

2*92 

i 42 

12 

314 

19 

5 

2 09 

43 

15 

3*23 

20 

22 

2 79 

44 

56 

4*61 

21 

26 

4 10 

45 

50 

3 90 

22 

7 

4*21 

46 

26 

3*82 

23 

6 

3*91 

47 

40 

4*75 

24 

44 

2*84 





UNITED PLANTERS' ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

23rd November, 1921, 

Secretary’s Report No. 30. 

1. Rubber Mycologist.— With reference fo the resolution passed 
at the Executive Committee Meeting on the 21st of August last, in accord¬ 
ance with which the Government of Madras was asked to pay the expendi¬ 
ture on the salaries, allowances, etc., of t^e Rubber Mycologist and his 
Assistants during the present period of depru-dou of the Rubber Industry, 
the Development Department, Government of Madras, have issued the 
following G. O, No. Mis. 2134, dated 16th November, 1921 

“The Government have given their careful consideration to the 
request of the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 
conveyed in their Secretary’s letter read above, but regret that 
they are unable to accede to it/’ 

(By order of the Government, Ministry of Development-) 
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2. Labour Division, —At the request of the Central Travancore 
Planters’ Association, the Acting Director has been considering the advisa¬ 
bility of transferring the Labour Agencies in the Koilpatti Taluk from the 
Srivilliputtur Division to the Palamcottah Division. Now, that the Head¬ 
quarters of the former have been removed from Madura, it is far easier for 
the Superintendent of Palamcottah to superintend these Agencies. 
Arrangements have therefore been made for the transfer of the two Agencies 
ia the Koilpatti Taluk to the Palamcottah Division, as from the 1st of 
December, 1921. 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I, 

Report No. 25. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts left Peer- 
made after paying a visit of inspection to the Tea Experiment Station, and 
reached Alieppey on 20th. Mr. Anstead proceeded from there on a visit to 
Bonaccord, Poonmudi, Merchiston, and Mabendragiri Estates, and expects to 
reach Quilon on 4th December. 

2. Flowering of hevea.— In the Agricultural Bulletin of the F. M. S. 
IX. 1. there is an interesting article on the flowering and fruiting of Hevea 
by Dr. Heusser. In the course of this article it is stated that the pollen grains, 
if placed in distilled water, burst after a few minutes and in a sugar solution 
at a slower rate, but always in a definite relation to the concentration of the 
solution. It is estimated from observations on the degree of concentration of 
sugar solutions that exactly bangs about the swelling of the pollen grain, that 
the cell contents as a result of the absorption of water by the cell wall 
exercise a pressure of 20 atmospheres. This leads to the conclusion that the* 
pollfen of Hevea is extraordinarily sensitive to water. Owing to this sensi¬ 
tiveness, and perhaps also to a very moist atmosphere, the chances of egg cells 
being fertilised in regions where there is much rain during the flowering 
period is gi eatly reduced. 

This is of interest to us in South India, where it is desirable that as 
little seed should be formed as possible, owing to the subsequent attack of 
Pbytophthora which starts on the fruit and causes the secondary leaf-fall. 
It is possible that it may account for the scarcity of fruit in some years, and 
the comparative immunity of some estates from fruit production and the 
subsequent disease, 

3. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station a 
dry week with no rain was experienced. Chop digging has been done in the 
hybrid plots, and the green manuring plots have been hand-weeded. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, a wet week was experienced, 4*97 inches 
of rain being recorded. Plucking was done on 3*10 acres* and a yield of 341 
of green leaf obtained, or 110 lbs. per acre. Green manures are gradually 
being established by means of selective weeding. Grotalaria semper* 
Horens plants have been put out from a nursery. 
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At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, fine weather prevailed 
during the week, 0’7 inch of raid being recorded. Tephrosia Candida is 
being sown over the whole Station, a seed rate of 15 lbs, per acre being used, 
as the seed this year is not very good. Daily tapping was done on 1,262 
trees, and 137 lbs. of wet sheet and 22 lbs. of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 
0*126 lbs. per tree, the same as last week. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station? Tenmalai, a fine week was experi¬ 
enced, 0*37 inches of rain being recorded, Daily tapping was done on 393 
trees and 68 lbs. of wet sheet and 7 751 lbs, of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 
0*193 lb, per tree as compared with 0*185 lb. last week, 

(Signed) RUDOLPH, D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture^ Planting Districts . 


21—xi—21« 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Some Aspects of the work of the Madras Agricultural 
Department. 

I am often asked by planters what the Madras Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment does, what is taught at the Agricultural College, wbat the Farms are 
for, and so on. In this series of articles I hope to try and answer some of 
these questions. 

In the first place I may state that the Agricultural Department is becom¬ 
ing more and more convinced that the best way of getting in touch with the 
ryot is, not to establish demonstration farms, but rather to send more demons¬ 
trators to the villages. Farms are useful chiefly for conducting experiments, 
and for testing proposed improvements till they can be confidently recom¬ 
mended to the ryots, The real object of the Department, however, is to 
persuade the ryot to adopt these improvements, and in order to do this the 
best plan is to send demonstrators to the villages. The demonstrator is 
trained at the Agricultural College in the first place, and then given ex¬ 
perience on a farm. It is his business to get particular ryots to take up 
particular improvements. If even one ryot consents to adopt an improve¬ 
ment, his land then becomes an object lesson to the other ryots of his 
village, and the practice of the improvement soon begins to spread, In 
this way, by going to the ryots and persuading them to try improved 
methods for themselves on their own land, the Department is able to spread 
new methods much faster than by opening a number of farms and waiting 
for the ryots to visit them, Moreover an agricultural demonstrator can 
start and supervise improvements in twenty or thirty villages, while it takes 
two men all their time to run one demonstration farm. 

Consider the case of single planting of paddy, an improvement which 
most planters know of, and about which I am often asked. It is sometimes 
said that the Agricultural Department deserves no credit for the introduction 
of single seedling transplantation of paddy, because it was known to the ryots 
in the Madras Presidency before the Agricultural Department took it up. 
The fact is that the work of the Department lay, not so much in the dis¬ 
covery of the improvement, but in spreading the knowledge of the discovery 
throughout the Presidency, and in overcoming the conservatism of the ryots. 
Even now it is doubtful whether ten per cent, of the ryots of the Madras 
Presidency have yet learned to practice this method of planting paddy, We 
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find cultivators sufficiently advanced to have installed oil-engines for pump¬ 
ing water and hulling rice, still not adopting single phi. iug, so though the 
single planting method has been known and preachs* uji a long time there 
is a lot more to be dons in the way of dcniunstraiion Over ten million 
acres of paddy are cultivated every year, and insbad of using sixty Madras 
measures of paddy seed to transplant an acre, ton Madia 5 measures could be 
used. This, were it universally adopted, would result in a s iviug of five hundred 
millions of Madras measures of paddy seed, which could he mod for food. If 
the efforts of the Agricultural Department have introduced the improve¬ 
ment over only ten per cent of the total acreage there is a gain to the com¬ 
munity of fifty millions of Madras measures of paddy every year, which 
helps to justify the existence of the Department. 

Another important part of the work of the Department is to teach the 
ryot to grow green dressings in his paddy rotation and so become indepen¬ 
dent of leaves obtained from the forest reserves. This has been the subject 
of a recent enquiry by Government, and it was pointed out that there are 
three stages of advance in the history of cultivation in India,* 

u The first and most primitive method is that of clearing and 
burning an area of forest and raising one or two crops in the clearing, 
and then moving on to repeat the operation elsewhere as soon as the 
primitive fertility is exhausted. This method is extraordinarily wasteful, 
and with increasing population soon results in the destruction of large areas 
of forests. It was probably once widely spread in Madras, but has now 
become rare.” 

Planters will be familiar with this primitive method of agriculture, 
siuce^ it is still to be seen in some of the hill districts where hill tribes have 
the right to carry it out. Forest is not cleared and burned in this case, but 
grass land is taken up, cultivated for a year or so, and then abandoned for 
fresh land. This form of cultivation was well suited to wandering tribes 
when the world was young and the population small. The result is soil 
erosion and a patch of infertility which it takes Nature a long time to 
repair, 

At the second stage settled cultivation replaced shifting cultivation as 
the population increased and communities were formed to settle in one place 
instead of wandering. 

** But the ryot still relies on the forest for replenishing the fertility of 
his cultivated lands. This 13 done either directly, by removing leaves and 
bushes from the forests, or indirectly, by grazing cattle and goats in the 
forest and applying their manure to the cultivated fields. As population 
increases, and with it the area cultivated, a stage is reached at which the 
forest areas which are left begin to deteriorate rapidly. The process is an 
accelerating one. As the area of cultivation expands, the area of forests 
must diminish, and the demand on this diminished area becomes greater 
and greater.’ 1 

If this process were allowed to .continue unchecked, the ultimate result 
ffould be the destruction of all forests. In a district like Attur (Salem) for 

by Qi C« of Forests and Director Agriculture, 10. iii 21. 
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instance, there are 14,810 acres of wet land under cultivation, and each acre 
requires four acres of fully stocked forest to yield sufficient leaf for manur¬ 
ing. The total area of forest in this district is only 57,758 acres, so that 
the whole forest would not be able to meet even a year’s demand for leaves. 
For the permanent supply of leaf manure a forest area of 200,000 acres 
would be necessary. Hence we see the need for Government protection of 
forest areas as the agricultural population increases and settles down, and 
the necessity of a Forest Department. 

(To be Continued.) 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts. 


SOUTH TRAYANC0RE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings at tiie General Quarterly Meeting, held at 
Quilon Club, Quilon, on Saturday, 5th November, 1921, at 10 a m. 

Present, —The following members and visitors were present: - Messrs. 
J. 13, Cook (Chairman^ Ross, Mackie, Lord, J. L. Hall, McPherson, 
Jackson, Gillespie, White and Pryde (Honorary Secretary.) 

Visitorf.—M essrs E. Hall, Moore and C. J. Hall. 

Minutes. -'On the motion being put by the Chairman the notice call¬ 
ing the meeting was taken as read, and minutes of the Extraordinary 
Meeting, held on 13th August, 1921, were confirmed. 

♦ 

Honorary Secretary.— Mr, J. R. N. Pryde then resigned the 
Honorary Secretaryship a* he i* leading for home, and Mr. Tbos. L. 
Jackson was elected. 

BANGALORE DELEGATES’ REPORT. 

Gentlemen,—Your delegates attcuded the U. P. A. S. I. Aunual Meet¬ 
ing, and in doing sot: nulled an average of 1,298 miles each (this does not 
include mileifn whip* in Bkngnloreh TheMoplab rebellion prevented our 
returning by the roH« we went—which was the shortest possible one—so we 
were forced to com* buck by Rail via Madras and Trichinopoly. Even if 
we h id been able to u avel by the shortest route both ways, the average 
mileage would h wo been 978 »uch. From the time of leaving Quilon tilt 
our return we spent 5 nights on very noisy steamer and traiu journeys. 
These figures are mentioned a& oome uf the members present do not grasp 
the distance your delcgties have to cover in attending the Annual Meeting 
at Bangalore. They arc also given for the benefit of other District Associa¬ 
tions, who may have thought we ought to have joined in the sports proposal. 
It should also be remembered that, although Quilon is the nearest starting 
point for Bangalore, our nearest member to that town is over 40 miles away. 

You hav* all had fh* Book of Proceedings, and will see from it that we 
criticised som*- .vf the Lmio, »* Department entries in the accounts. The 
Rs 4,300 due by subscribers to the old Labour Department seems a very 
doubtful debt. From replies gh en to us we find that about half this 
amount is due by members of the present U. P. A. S, L, who decline to pay. 
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There is a case pending in court regarding the balance, and if it is decided 
in favour of the U, P. A, S. I., the amount recovered with costs will, we are 
told, wipe out the whole debt. In the meantime the legal expenses have 
been charged through the accounts against current expenditure, but this 
does not make it clear that the Rs, 1-,300 plu^ expenses are not bad debts. 

The item of Rs. 9,169 advanced by Labour Divisions on account of 
various estates was also questioned by us. We were informed that this 
amount was “considered good,” and that the Executive Committee had 
already given instructions that no money was to be paid out on account of 
any estate unless the Labour Superintendent had the money in hand. These 
advances should certainly not have been made, as it was understood that 
estates requiring maistries on labour had to supply the necessary funds. 
However, these loans are now stopped: but we quite forgot to ask if the 
estates that borrowed this Rs. 9,169 were charged interest on the amount. 

As a matter of fact we are sorry to say that we doubt very much if this 
amount can be really termed good. Surely the officials of the U. P. A. S. I. 
must have known that such payments were irregular, and with this knowledge 
we should have thought they would have made an effort to recover the 
amount by the end of the year. 

The question of the Roilpatti Taluk being transferred from Madura to 
Palamcottah division was placed before Mr, Brock, and he suggested that 
this should be left till Mr, Waddington’s return. To make the change at 
present would interfere with the Madura and Palamcottah annual budget, 
if the alteration is made it should be done at the beginning of the financial 
year. 


The Anamallai proposal that the General Committee should raise 
subscriptions when and how they like, met with no support. In this con¬ 
nection-raising more money-Mr. Vincent of Mundakayam brought for¬ 
ward a suggestion to make fixed charges for certain work done by the 
Labour Department. A special committee was formed to go into the 
question, and their ideas, as well as Mr, Vincent’s proposals, are to be placed 
before you at this meeting for discussion. It was evident from the dis¬ 
cussion that took place at the meeting and from conversations we had with 
various Delegates that the Labour Department is badly in need of re¬ 
organisation. It seems to us that the Department is being run on wrong 
lines entirely and is costing us more than it ought to, and it is hoped that 
the proposed commission will bring forward some sound proposal for 
reconstruction on a much more moderate basis than what appears to have 
been the idea of the Director iu the past. 

As we have said details of what took place are published in the Book 
of Proceedings which you have no doubt all carefully read, and there is 
little more for ns to say, but we will be pleased to answer to the best of 
our ability any question that any member may wish to put. 

The delegates were accorded a general vote of thanks by the meeting. 

Mr. Vincent’s Labour Department Revenue Scheme.— After a 
long discussion it was proposed by Mr. Jackson and seconded by Mr. 
Roser* 
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“ That this association has carefully considered Mr. Vij-ceut’s pro¬ 
posals and the report of the speci il committee appointed to consider them 
and decide that they cannot agree to anv farther subscr’otion or cesses 
being raised in any way whatsoever.’’ This resolution was carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Subscription to “Upasi". - This subject was fully discussed, and it 
was proposed by Mr. Jackson and seconded by Mr. McPherson “ That this 
association after discussion consider that all mature rubber area from which 
no crop is being harvested should l?a exempt from all cess to UPASI,” and 
a further proposal by Mr. McPherson, seconded by Mr. J. L. Hall 44 That 
this association supports the resolution passed by the West Coast Associa¬ 
tion regarding the reduction of expenditure oy UPASI ** receive the unani* 
mous support of the meeting. 

Coimbatore Meeting. —It was proposed by Mr. Ross and seconded 
by Mr. Pryde that Mr. Lord should represent this association at the 
’Coimbatore meeting, This was carried unanimously. 

Labour Rates of Pay. — As one or two members had not answered 
the circular letter sent out by Honorary Secretary, it was found to be the 
opinion of the meeting, after so no discus-im, that etch district or group 
should combine to rate coolies as uniformly as possible. 

Sri Mulam Popular Assembly.—M r. Jackson wis circled delegate, 
and was asked to bring forward the subject of Roads Tolls and Com¬ 
munications. 

Subscriptions to Benevolent Fund. -It was decided that the 
Honorary Secretary should collect these subscriptions at a quarterly 
meeting. 

Oq some happy remarks by Mr. Mackie, a hearty vote of thanks and 
good wishes for his forthcoming marriage were accorded the retiring 
Honorary Secretary. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

(Signed) THOA. L. JACKSON, 

Honorary Secretary. 


NILGIRI-WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting, held at 
Gudalur, on Hth November, 1921, at li-30 a. m* 

PRESENT, - Messrs, J. Aird (Chairman', J. S. Nicolls, R. Fowke, G. W. 

Fulcher, J. B. Blackett, and F, W, F. Fletcher (Honorary 
Secretary.) 

Visitor. -"The Assistant Director of Survey, 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen.—-It is again my sad duly to open 
our Proceedings by a reference to the death of a well known member of our 
community. Mr. Pascoc was one of the oldest planters on the Nilgiris, 
and although not a member of our Association, was known to some of you, 
and for some considerable number of years past had a business connection 
with this part of the District. He was a straight man, a good planter, 
and, as I am personally aware ? a good feieud. Our community is the poorer 
for his loss, 1 ask you to join with me in recording our sorrow at his 
death, and in requesting our Honorary Secretary to convey an expression of 
this to Mrs, Pascoe/’ 

The vote of sympathy was passed in silence, all members standing, 
Labour Department,—-A lengthy discussion took place on the scheme 
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for increasing the income of the Labour Department, embodied in U. P. A. 
S. 1. circular, dated 21st September, 1921. The consensus of opinion was 
that any scheme o£ this kind was premature and inopportune, in view of the 
fact that a Commission had just been appointed to investigate the whole 
question of the present and future working ut the Labour Department, and 
it was within the bounds of possibility that they might be able to make pro¬ 
posals for its reorganisation on lines which would render the present 
subscription adequate for all purposes, or in ght even see their way to 
reducing that subscription. The following resolution, proposed by Mr. 
Fletcher and seconded by Mr. Nicolls. was passed unanimously : — 

“ That our members attending the General Committee Meeting of 
the U. P. A S. I., on 28th November, 1921, be instructed to 
oppose any scheme for raising the income or increasing the ex¬ 
penditure of the Labour Department until the Labour Commis¬ 
sion recently appointed have submitted theit report.” 

Proposed Inter-District Labour Rules (circulated with U. P. A. 

S. I. Secretary’s letter No.dated 22nd October, 1921). These were 

considered seriatim, and our members of the General Committee were 
instructed as follows : — 

Rule 1. -On this Mr, Nicolls said: l have been recruiting labour 

for many years from areas where, when I commenced operations, no estates 
were in existence Will I be forced to give up thos^ connections, now that 
rubber estates have sprung up in these areas ? If so, will the U. P. A. S. I., 
find me other connections, and will it refund me my outstanding advances?” 
Our Association would agree to the Rule it these difficulties could be satis¬ 
factorily surmounted. 

Rule 2.— As have been iufouued by the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., 
that the Labour Department is competent to talo* action in the ordinary 
course m cases of this kind, the Rule would appear to be supererogatory. 

Rule 3. —We consider that this Rule could not be worked unless 
every labourer in the country was registered, and certainly no member of 
this Association would, in any circumstances, accept liability for any action 
of a Maistry. 

Rule 4.—No objection. 

. Special Resolution to be brought forward by the Anamallais 
Association vesting the General Committee with power to raise or reduce 
the U. P. A. S, I. subscription (embodied in letter No. 4350* dated 24th 
October, 1 921, from the Secretary, U. P. A, S. I.)* Our members of the 
General Committee were instructed to oppose this most strongly. 

Survey and Settlement.— The Assistant Director of Survey attended 
the Meeting, and the objections'raised by several members of the Association 
to the manner in which the survey now in progress is being conducted were 
discussed with him. He was good enough to promise to investigate these 
on the spot. 

Correspondence,~*A11 important correspondence since the last Meeting 
was read and dealt with. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chairman* the Meeting closed, 


(Signed) J. AlRD, 

Chairman, 

( ,, ) F. W. F* FLETCHER* 

Honorary Secretary* 
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WEST COAST PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of a Meeting, held in the Cochin Club, 

October 22nd, 1921. 

Present,— Mr. A. C. Morrell (Chairman), Messrs. C. Barton Wright, H. D. 

Middleton, Messrs. Aspinwall & Co. (per Mr. Jones), Messrs, 
Harrison & Crosfield (per Mr. Shaw) and P. Y. Champion, 

The Chairman before proceeding with the Agenda referred to the great 
loss sustained by the murder of Mr. S. P, Eaton, and proposed that the 
Honorary Secretary should write a letter of condolence on behalf of the 
W. C. P. A, to Mrs, Eaton, Passed in silence, all members standing. 

Election of Honorary Secretary.— Mr. H. H. Tippetts’ resigna¬ 
tion was read to the meeting. Propcsed by Mr. Morrell and seconded by 
Mr. Barton Wright that Mr. P, Y. Champion be elected Hon. Secretary. 
Carried. 

Delegate’s Report.— Mr. Morrell's report was r^ad to the meeting. 

Resignation of Companies.—* Proposed the Hon Secretary write and 
obtain a further legal opinion re above. Carried. 

Reparations. —Proposed the Hon. Secretary wiite to the U, P. A. S. I. 
and obtain full particulars as to steps taken on above subject. Carried. 

Incorporation. —Postponed until revised Articles of Association 
received, 

Mr. Vincent’s Suggestions re. Labour Dei r.— (1) Ibis Associa¬ 
tion agrees to the Committee’s recommendations rc uove with the altera¬ 
tion of 15% to 10% under Item B (2). 

(2) This Association is very strongly opposed to any alterations what¬ 
soever in the Articles of Association. 

Passed that the General Committee be instructed to alter the word 
“abandoned’’ to “revenue yielding areas closed down.” 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair and the Cochin Club, the meeting 
terminated, 

(Signed) A, C. MORRELL, 

Chairman* 

(, f| ) P. YORK CHAMPION, 

Hon, Secretary, 


INSECT PESTS, 

There are always bomb shells being thrown about. A scare was 
created some time ago by a statement from California, that all present 
efforts in the control of insect pests would be set at naught soon 
because, owing to the quick generations of such minute insects, they would 
soon evolve strains proof against sprays and proof against their natural 
enemies. 

There is possibly something in this, but it is mostly humbug. Even 
though generations of such low forms of animal life are quick, it is quite as 
clear that the enemies are on an equal plane, and their tastes and appetities 
would follow suit; they would not starve. And surely the brain and skill of 
man can evolve, invent and prepare new concoctions equal to deal with 
insects. 

The war taught us how quickly the brain of m m could invent means, 
machines, and instruments of destruction, to destroy mankind. Then what 
about an insect l „ .- fc , 
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Here is the “ fool fool” paragraph : — 

4t Something of a sensation has been produced among Californian fruit 
growers by the suggestion ol the Principal of Entomology of the Washington 
State College that possibly, under continued spraying with insecticides har- 
dier strains of m«rct pests ate being produced, which arc better and better 
able to withstand the effects of the poisons. 

“ In other words,” said Professor Melandcr in his address, it is pos- 
sible from a biological standpoint that we are breeding the resistant insects. 
If there is such a thing as this, it is a big, big thing in the fruit world. A 
few years ago we were cocksure that sulphur-lime would kill red spider eggs, 
would kill eggs of the green aphis, and yet I have examined I don’t know 
how many millions of red spider eggs this year and failed to find them dead 
after being sprayed with sulphur-lime, The same can be said of the green 
aphis in a good many localities. Whether it is a biological fact that scale and 
other insects are becoming resistant by a gradual process of weeding out the 
individuals that are not haidy I do not know; but I do know that some ol 
the standard sprays are not nearly so sure and effective as they used to he 
That is the main thing that I wantod to surprise you with at this time. If the 
biological theory is ti lie, that we are breeding up scales that are resistant to 
this or that spray, it may be that we shall have to switch our methods of 
fighting the pests, we will* say, every twenty years. We will spray with 
sulphur-lime; that will be the best for twenty years, and then we will switch 
over and take up the oil emulsion and spray with that for twenty years until 
we get a scale that is resistant to oil emulsion, an 1 then come back and 
switch to the other. Biologically, it is possible to rear up a breed that would 
be resistant ."—Journal of the Jamaica Agricultural Society , 


WHAT THE SCIENTISTS ARE DOING? 

Mr, Anstead has made the suggestion to us that we should publish the 
monthly reports of the Rubber Mycologist in these pages, a suggestion we 
have for some time had in mind, and we are indebted to Mr. Anstead for 
prompting us on the point, Mr. Amtend’s own monthly reports to the 
Director of Agriculture are alsu forwarded to us, and often contain many 
interesting points not covex. d by his popular weekly articles. We propose, 
therefore, to give a resume of tin* two reports monthly under the above title. 

We have before ns the reports for August aud September, a* d here we 
would point out one small disad\v.tage. These reports are usual'? a month 
or more old before they reach us, and although it is seldom tlu / contain 
nothing of interest it U often th- <’ase that during the lapse of one month, 
the inform tfion has been given to our readers in some other form. 

- Mr. Ashplant’s reports are necessarily redolent of descriptions of pre* 
parations he is making for work at his station, It can hardly be expected 
that he should already be in a position to give details of work completed, 
since his station is so young and all he can possibly have done is to prepare 
the ground for his experiments and lay down his programme. Nevertheless 
a lot of useful work has been accomplished, and it is particularly gratifying 
to us that in the midst of all this preparation he has been able to contribute 
to these pages such interesting articles as that which appeared recentlv on 
Rubber in Malaya, not to mention the very interesting address to the 
R. G, A. Meeting at Cochin, the concluding portion of wh'ch appears ip 
this issue. ^ &MS 
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Summarising the Mycologist’s report for August we note en passant 
paragraphs on Brown Bast and Patch Canker, subjects on which we are 
promised further information shortly. The nursery which is to provide 
material for future experiments in grafting buds from leaf fall resistant 
trees on to young one-year old plants is a going concern, and such seedlings 
as had germinated were planted out. We are particularly interested in the 
Mycologist’s remarks on Tapping Experiments. He savs:-“The tap* 
ping experiment which was commenced early in June on Kuttikal Estate, 
to ascertain the relative yields and to settle the economy involved 
in tapping both mornings and evenings instead of confining the tapping to 
mornings only, is progressing favourably. The records for three months 
show that afternoon tapping yields approximately 15% less rubber than 
morning tapping. This means that» when an estate is divided into two 
sections as was corfeuiplated, and one section tapped in the morning and 
another section ia r* afternoon by the same tappers (cutting out all weed¬ 
ing) there is a reduction of output from the whole estate of only 7i%. Since, 
however, the cost of harvesting this slightly lessened crop is only half the 
cost of harvesting a full crop, there is a considerable economy in working 
costs, The great saving in this respect which this experiment has *hown to 
be possible has already been appreciated by the local planters, and several 
estates have now started the svstem of morniag and afternoon tappings. In 
all cases costs have been markedly reduced. Estaies which a few weeks 
ago were producing rubber at 50 cents per lb , or a higher price than rubber 
is fetching in the market, a^e uow turning out their rubber for round about 
30 cents. In ti nes like tb ^tesent this economy means a good deal to rubber 
estates, since it enables them to work at a small profit instead of running 
at a loss.” 

In the September report the paragraph on the proposed manuring 
experiments against secondary leaf fall is of particular interest. Mr. Ash- 
plant says 

“ The problem of devising practical measures for combating a disease 
of the magnitude and universality of Secondary Leaf Fall has given me 
serious thought since my arrival. The recommendation of Mr. Macrae to 
remove the fruits and the dead branches which harbour the causal fungus 
has been found too costly, and is generally impracticable. It was never 
done thoroughly for the whole of any estate, and the measure has now been 
completely abandoned. 

The difficulty of doing anything to lessen the source of the disease 
being insuperable* there are two other directions in which experimentation 
might be undertaken. The first of these -spraying, will, I fear, also prove 
impracticable, owing to the he ivy expense involved, but if the necessary 
apparatus can be obtained, I propose to carry out some spraying experi¬ 
ments during the coming season. 

The other alternative is manuring. From the fact that trees which 
are igtowiog in the neighbourhood of cooly lifles, where they get supplies of 
manure, hcrtd their leaves better than their neighbours, and from the further 
fact that the most heavily attacked trees are usually the worst nourished, 
onb is encouraged to think that it maybe possible by manuring to increase 
-very considerably the power* of resistance of Hevea trees against Leaf 
Fadl. As some experiments of mine carried out a few years ag6 in Sumatra, 
have shown that the damage done te Hevea roots when manure is dug in in 

usual way frequently off sets any benefits-given by the Ufmattfle, It has 
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occurred to me that possibly an application of a small quantity of manure 
in liquid form at the time of the formation of the leaf, and perhaps again 
before the onset of the disease, may enable the trees to retain most of their 
foliage. 

With the object of finding out what can be done in this direction, I 
propose early next year to start a series of large scale manuring experiments. 
Mr. J. R. Vincent has kindly placed a 50 acre plot on his Redlynch Estate 
at the disposal of the station. During the month 1 visited these estates and 
prospected the area to be experimented upon. The plots are now being 
marked out, and the trees got ready for measurement. I am now in coni' 
munication with Messrs, Parry & Stanes, with a \iew to getting them to 
supply the necessary manure free of charge, Conversations with their 
representatives at the Bangalore Conference led me to think that they 
will do this.” 

Mr. Anstead’s report for September deal? largely with matters he has 
covered in his weekly reports in the Chronicle We had not seen before, 
however, his reference to the Fruit Firm at Commor, where the question of 
a cover crop appears to be, as it is in our own spheres, one of importance. 
Mr. Anstead suggests several likely plants as suitable for the contours of 
the slo pe to prevent soil erosion, and has sent some seed of Crotalaria 
semper florens^ to be followed later with some seed of Tephrosia Candida» 

We have yet to receive the October reports from Head-quarters, but 
hope to have these in time for inclusion in next week’s issue. 


NAURU PHOSPHATE, 

Considerable interest has been aroused in the phosphates of Ocean and 
Nauru Islands. The phosphates produced in these Islands have since the 
War become Imperial property on the basis that the United Kingdom has 
a claim to4 2 per cent, of the output at cost price, Australia to 42 per cent, 
and New Zealand to 16 per cent. The phosphates from the two islands are 
almost identical in composition and origin, and have arisen from the ioter- 
action of the excreta of sea-birds with the coral rock of the islands. While 
they cannot properly be described as guano they have originated from guano, 
and contain 85 to 89 per cent, of phosphate of lime calculated as tri-basic 
phosphate of lime, and are very free from iron and alumina. Both the 
physical and chemical character of the material is such as to render it 
readily soluble and available for growing crops. 

Owing to the shortage of high-grade basic slag, a shortage which 19 
more pronounced'because of the increased interest in t x e improvement of 
grass land, the question of the availability of other phosphates is being 
closely considered. Many expeiiments show that finely-ground rock pbas« 
phates will do the work of the basic slag and encourage the growth of 
clovers in the same way, especially on old grass-land which is well provided 
with organic matter and where the rainfall is abundant. Recent experi- 
, ments in Esse^ where the conditions are comparatively unfavourable, show 
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that the action of rock phosphates compares favourably with that of basic 
slag. Jn America* the use of ground rock phosphates has become very 
general. Actual trials with these particular phosphates from the Pacific 
Islands have as yet only been reported from New Zealand, but there is 
every reason to suppose that they will be even more effective than the ordi¬ 
nary rock phosphates. 

The control of the phosphates of Nauru and Ocean Islands has been 
vested in Commissioners who have arranged with a Company to take 
the whole of the output allotted by the Commissioners to the United King¬ 
dom. This Company has arranged to distribute it, mixed '*uth basic slag 
m such a manner as to supply the farmer with grades of finely-ground 
material containing a minimum of 40 per cent, to a maximum of 65 per cent, 
of phosphates. When required it can be supplied free {\om admixture 
with basic slag with a guarantee of 80 to 85 per cent, of phosphates. 

The mixture supplies the farmer with a finely-ground material which will 
act as an effective fertiliser in practically all cases where basic slag is of 
value. Steps have been taken in the contract of sale to limit the profit which 
the manufacturer of this product can make, and the British farmer will 
obtain the advantage of getting the richest phosphate in the world at a price 
which represents only the cost of production and a reasonable profit to the 
grinder and distributor. 

The Ministry of Agiiculture has no hesitation ia recommending fanners 
to try the m'xture of the Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate and slag for 
application to grass-land at the rate of 4 to 6 cwt, per acre according to 
grade, especially upon heavy soils, peaty soils, and all situations where the 
rainfall is not too light. On arable land, the mixture cannot always take 
the place of superphosphate for the turnip crop, but a dressing of 4 cwt. 
per acre will form a good basis of continuously acting phosphatic manure 
for the whole of the rotation. A further 2 cwt, per acre of superphosphate, 
drilled with the seed for the turnip crop, will give it that initial start for 
which superphosphate is so valuable. 

As a means of establishing a stock of phosphates in the soil, the mix¬ 
ture is a cheap source of phosphoric acid. At current prices, it costs from 
2 s. 6d. to 3s. per unit of phosphate of lime delivered to the farmer’s nearest 
station, whereas basic slag (30/32 per cent, total phosphate) costs 4s. 3d. or 
(20/22 per cent, total phosphate) 4s., and superphosphate (30 per cent, total 
phosphate) 4s. per unit. The maxture has the further advantage, from its 
richness, of reducing the charges for freight, carriage, cartage and handling 
on the farm. 

Further experiments have been started to ascertain more accurately 
the applicability of the Nauru and Ocean Islands phosphate to particular 
soils and crops. Sufficient knowledge already exists, however, to enable 
the Ministry to recommend with confidence Nauru and Ocean Islands 
phosphate to the farmer who wishes to improve his grass land and to lay a 
good manurial foundation for his arable land. 

(Copies of this leaflet may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries (Publications Branch), 10 Whitehall 
ptece, London, S« W. l») 
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Merlimau and the E. P. D, 

Our London Correspondent cables to-day that the Merlimau appeal has 
been successful, This would appear to refer to the long-deferred appeal 
by the Crown against the decision of the Income Tax Commissioners 
in connection with the excess pofits duty payable by the Merlimau Rub¬ 
ber Estates, Limited. The decision was ooe of very considerable impor¬ 
tance. It was held in the Vallambrosa case that foi income tax purposes 
all sums spent on the upkeep of a rubber plantation may be treated as re¬ 
venue expenditure, Although, as shareholders know, in a rubber company’s 
printed balance-sheet the year’s cost of upkeep of immature rubber is com¬ 
monly debited to capital, the company in its income tax return shows the 
item as a debit against the year’s profits, thus reducing the liability for 
income tax, The claim of the Inland Revenue was that, if upkeep expenditure 
is a charge against profits in the income tax return, it cannot at the same time 
be treated as capital expenditure in the excess profits return, The sums 
which the Merlimau Rubber Estates had spent on upkeep and charged .to 
capital in Its annual balance-sheet, but shown as revenue expenditure in its 
income tax returns were, roughly, as under;— 


£. 


1910 

%•» 

... 

... 

... 20,000 

1911 

« a • 


... 

... 31,400 

1912 

IM 

III 

... 

... 21,800 

1913 

*•# 

• « * 

... 

.. 16,300 


Total,,. 89,500 


The point was whether this £89,500 was to be deducted from the Merlimau 
capital in calculating that Company’s profit standard. The appeal of the 
Merlimau Company was heard before the General Commissioner, and was 
concluded in the Company’s favor on the 23rd of July, 1918. The decision 
was of considerable importance. So far as the Merlimau Company was con¬ 
cerned, it apparently entitled the Company to reclaim duty for the four 
yeaars 1914*1917. to the extent of £21,480, while in respect of 19i8 it would 
save a further £7,160. The decision, however, was of more far reaching 
importance than its effect on the Merlimau Company, for, if it was upheld^ 
it was believed that the revenue authorities would have to refund at 
least one-third of the total sum they had received from rubber com¬ 
panies iq excess profits duty. Consequently, no surprise was expressed 
when the Crown gave notice of appeal. For some reason or other, 
however, the Crown delayed deciding whether it would prosecute its appeal 
o* whether it Would accept the General Commissioner’s decision. At the 
annual meeting of the Merlimau Estates, Limited, on May 31st, 1920, the 
Chairman, Mr. A. H. Bagnall, complained that the Crown had still come to 
no dfedsion. Apparently, the Crown has recently made up Its itoind to 
Witb'the result mentioned by our London Correspondent.—rimes of 

CmtIah. * * 
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THE U. P. A. S, I. 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
United Planters 1 association of Southern India, held 
at the Club, Coimbatore, on Monday the 28th day 
of November, 1921, commencing at 10 a m, 

Present. —Mr. H. L. Pinches ... ... Chairman. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson, M.L.c. ... Planting Member. 

Major C. H, Brock, o.b.e., v.d. ... Acting Secretary. 

District Associations. Represented by. 

Anamallai P. A. ... Messrs. J. H. Robinson and E. W. Sitncock. 
Central Travancore ... Mr. E C. Sylvester. 

CoorgP. A. ... Lt.-Col. W. L Crawford. 

Kanan Devan P. A. ... Mr. J. S. Hawk ns. 

Nilgiri P. A. ... Mr, F. H. Farmer. 

Nilgiri-Wynaad P. A. ... Messrs. J. Aird and J. S. Nicolls. 

North Mysore P. A, ... Mr. E. L. Poyser. 

South Mysore P, A. ... Lt.-Lol. Crawford, D S o. 

Shevaroy P. A. ... Messrs. H. S. Dickins and V. L fra\ers* 

Drapes. 

South Travancore ... Mr. E- Lord 
West Coast P. A. ... Mr. A. C Morrell. 

Wynaad P. A. ... Mr. B. M. Behr 

Mundakayam P. A. ... Mr. A. C. Morrell. 

Firm Members. Represented by. 

Bayly Sc Brock ... Major C. H. Brock. 

Harrisons & Crosfield ... Mr. E. Lord. 

Madura Co. ... Mr. J. A, Richardson, M l. c. 

Visitor:-* Mr. L, E. Kirwan. * 

The Secretary read the Notice calling the meeting. 

The Chairman spoke as follows; Gentlemen,—Before to the business 
of to-day, I thiok we should put on record the great loss the Planting Com¬ 
munity has sustained by the death of three of its members 1 refer to the 
late Mr. J. Harding Pascoe, Mr. D. McArthur and Mr. S. P Eaton. I 
propose that our Secretary be instructed to convey to their relatives our 
sincere condolence for the sad loss they have sustained. 

The meeting signified its assent in silence, all members standing. 

Articles of Association.— The following resolution was proposed 
from the Chair as a special resolution:— 

41 With reference to Article 7 in the Articles of Association, that 
instead of the dates* 30th day of June. 30th day of September. 31st jday of 
December an! 31st day of March, the following be substituted1st April, 
1st July, 1st October, and 1st January/* 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried, one member 
dissenting. 
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The Chairman declared the resolution carried, and gave notice that it 
would be brought up for confirmation at an Extraordinary General 
Meeting which is to be held at Coimbatore on Monday, the 19th day of 
December, 1921, 

The Chairman announced that the second resolution, proposed by the 
Anamallai Planters’ Association was, with the consent of the meeting, 
withdrawn. 

This terminated the proceedings, and the meeting was declared closed. 

(Signed) H. L. PINCHES, 

Chairman. 

( „ ) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 

THE U. P. A. S. I. 

Proceedings of a Meeting of the General Committee of the 
United Planters’ association of Southern India, held at 
the Coimbatore Club, on Monday, the 28th day of 
November, 1921, at 10*15 a. m* 

Th 1 following members were present 

Mr. H, L- Pinches ... Chairman. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson, M. L. C. ... Planting Member. 

Major C. H. Brock, O. B. E.,V. D, Ag. Secretary. 

Mr. Edwin Vincent ... Labour Superintendent. 

District Associations. Represented by. 

Anamalai P. A. ...Messrs, J. H Robinson Sc E. W. Simcock, 

Central Travancore P. A. ...Mr. E. C. Sylvester. 

Coorg P. A. ...Lt.-Col. W. L. Crawford, D. S. O. 

Kanan Devan P, A, ...Mr. J. S. Hawkins 

Mundakayam P. A, ...Mr A. C. Morrell. 

Nilgiri P. A. ...Messrs. J. Beaver Vernede & F. H. Farmer. 

Nilgiri-Wyoaad P. A. ...Messrs. J, Aird, J S. Nicolls Sc R. Fowke. 

North Mysore P. A. ...Mr. E. L. Poyser, 

South Mysore P, A. ...Lt.*Col. Crawford, D, S. O. 

Shevaroy P. A. ...Messrs. H. S. Dickins Sc V. L. Travers-Drapes 

South Travancore P. A. ...Mr. E. Lord. 

West Coast P. A, ...Mr, A. C. Morrell. 

Wynaad P. A. ...Mr. B. M. Behr. 

Visitor.— Mr. L, E. Kirwaa. 

The Secretary read the notice calling the Meeting, 

The Proceedings of the last Meeting of the General Committee, held on 
the 25th August, 1921, were taken as read and confirmed. 

INTER-DISTRICT LABOUR RULES. 

The Chairman said that in compliance with the resolutions passed at 
the Annual General Meeting, the Executive Committee had framed some 
rules, which he would ask the Secretary to read out. The first Rale was as 
ofHows:— 
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“ No member, or any person recruiting on his behalf, shall hence¬ 
forth recruit any labour whatsoever in a Planting District other 
than that in which the Estate, for which such labour is being 
recruited, is situated, unless previous permission has been 
granted by the Association of such Planting District through 
the Labour Department.” 

DEFINITION OF PLANTING DISTRICTS. 

Anamalais.— The hill portion of the Pollachi Taluk of the Coimbatore 
District. 

C. T. P. A. and Mund\kayam, -Peermade Taluk of the Devicolam 
Division. 

i^ooRtr.—The Province of Coorg. 

Kanan Devans.—T he Devicolam Taluk of the Devicolam Division, 
Nilgiri and Nilgiri-Wynaad.—T he Nilgiri District. 

Mysore. —Kadur District and Munaurabad, Belur, Alur sub-taluks of 
Hassan District. 

Shevaroys —The Shevaroy Hills, west of the road from Salem to 
Uttangarai. 

South Travancore and West Coast.—A ll areas within 5 miles 
of the boundaries of any Estate. 

Wynaad.— The North and South Wynaad Taluks of the Malabar 
District. 

Any member acting in contravention of this rule shall pay a penalty * 

Mr. Nicolls said that he bad been recruiting labour in the West Coast 
for many years before anybodyeven thought of planting rubber there. He 
pointed out that he would not mind giving up this labour if he could obtain 
a guarantee from the Labour Department that his labour would be replaced, 
as, without such a guarantee, he could not be expected to relinquish the 
labour which he had employed for about 25 years. He quite recognised 
the necessity of trying to protect labour from beingtaken away from Planting 
Districts. He did not wish to pose as an obstructionist, and he was per- 
tectly willing to meet the views of the Labour Depanuent, provided 
the Labour Department would guarantee that he would not sulfer from it. 

, ^ sak * k® agreed whh Mr NjcoIU* remirks, and that 

ne would have to vote against the areas as defined. 

Mr, J* Aird said that he also agreed with the former speakers, 

After some further discussion, the Obairm in suggested that they should 
take the areas District by District, and if the meeting did not approve of the 
suggested areas of any District, that District might be cutout. He first asked 
it tae definition of the Anamallai District was acceptable. Mr, Simcock 
replied that it was all right. 

_ J« A. t Richardson said he had no objection to the definition for 

Central Travancore and Mundakayam. 

The Meeting then agreed to the areas defined in the Districts of Coore 
and K, D. P. A. & 

Mr. Simcock objected to the Nilgiri District being included, as th e 
Anamallms for many years bad large connections of Badaga labour from 
the Mgiris. 
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Lt,-Col. W, L. Crawford and Mr, E. L. Foyser agreed to the definition 
for the Mysore District. 

Mr. H. S. Dickins, referring to the Shevaroy boundary, asked for it to 
be extended as far as the Railway.on the East and Salem on the South. The 
opinion of tho meeting, however, was that the definition as drawn up by the 
Executive Committee would meet the case best. 

Mr, Dickins added a remark that on his way down to the Meeting he had 
seen at the Railway Station about 40 of their local labour on their way to 
Murugalli Estate in the Anamallais. It was this kind of thing that his 
Association wished to have stopped. 

The areas suggested by the Executive Committee for South Travancore 
and West Coast led to a great deal of discussion, and it was finally decided 
to leave these two Districts out of the scope of the proposed Rule. 

Mr. E, Lord objected to the inclusion of the Peermade Taluk, as a part 
of that taluk was a recognised reoruiting ground for South Travancore 
Estates. 

The Chairmen then put the Rule to the Meeting, omitting the following 
Districts from the list of Planting areas 

Central Travancore and Mundakayam 
Nilgiris and Nilgiri-Wynaad 
South Travancore and West Coast 

The resolution was carried with one member dissenting. 

The Chairman then read the second Rule :~ 

" In the event of a maistry being proved to be working as a cooly on an 
Estate other than that from which he has obtained an advance for the 
supply of labour, the Estate on which such maistry is working shall return 
him, on demand from the Labour Department, to his proper employer, who 
shall not be liable for any debt contracted on, or in connection with the 
Estate where he was found to be working as a cooly.” 

Mr. Nicolis said in introducing this Rule they were making themselves 
liable for the acts of their maistries, and this was a procedure which he 
could not and would not accept, If he were to hand over his maistry*s 
coolies without the protection of a warrant, his maistry would be at liberty 
to default and repudiate bis contract. He also asked bow he could band over 
coolies to another Estate when the coolies were his Maistry’s, and not his. 

Mr. B. M. Behr objected to the proposed rulej in as much as it intro* 
duoed far too much interference between the Maistry and his coolies. 

After Mr. Simcock had spoken in favour of the resolution, and Mr, 
Nicolis had replied, Mr. Hawkins suggested a change in the wording of the 
Rule, the words “Hand him over to the Labour Department” to be inserted 
in place of the words “Return him,.....” The rule was then put to the vote 
and carried on a show of hands by a small majority, " s 

Mr. J. Aird (Nilgiri-Wynaad) demanded a poll, which resulted iu the 
rule being carried by 1,085 votes to 665. 

The following rule was put to the meeting, and was carried mm can 
without discussion 

“in these Rules the word “Maistry” shall be interpreted to include 
bub*Maistries> and Sub-Kanganies, and'all members should register these 
tatter in the same way as maistries are registered,” 
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The Chairman then asked the Acting Director to read his proposal, 
which wa<?:— 

“ That a rule be framed, as under, to include all cases of defaulters 
from Estates in Native States, who have been traced to Estates in British 
India, and vice versa in such cases where the service of warrants is not 
permissible by law.*’ 

“Under the above-mentioned circumstances, should a defaulter be 
proved to the satisfaction of a Superintendent of the Labour Department to 
be working on such other Estate, the Estate on which that defaulter is found 
to be working, shall return the defaulter to his original employer, who 
shall not be liable for any debt contracted, or in connection with the Estate 
where he was found to be working; or, if he elects to do so, he may retain 
the defaulter and refund to the original employer the amount of the debt 
due/’ 


“The above Rule is not intended to apply to cases which are already 
provided for under Rule 6.” 

Mr 4 J. Aird,— This rule comprises the very reason for the formation of 
the U. P, A. S. I- 30 years ago. At that time the Government offered us 
an Act to meet the difficulty, but the Act was, for some reason, turned down 
by the planters. If Government were unable to frame an Act which would 
meet with the approval of planters, he did not think the planters themselves 
would be able to do So, 

The Chairman.— I think the easiest way out of the difficulty is by 
mutual'agreement, and regarding Mr, Aird’s point, what cannot be done by 
the Government can and should be done by us. 

Col. Crawford differed from Mr. Aird’s views, and explained at some 
length the fposition of Mysore in the question of Labour warrants, which 
planters in British India could^ and did get executed in Mysore, whereas 
Mysore have not the same facilities for bringing back defaulters from British 
India, 

Mr, Nicolls agreed that some such rule was necessary, but was 
against the rule as it stood* He thought, however, that something might be 
made of it, 

Mr. E, L. Poyser supported Col, Crawford. 

Mr. J. S. Nicolls said that he agreed personally to the Rule, but was 
afraid it would lead to great loss being incurred by his Maistries. He also 
emphasised the illegality of the Rule, 

The Rule was put to the Meeting, and carried on a show of hands, 

Mr. Nicolls demanded a poll, which resulted in the Rule being carried 
by 868 votes to 673. The West Coast and Bababudia P. Associations did 
not vote. 

Mr* J . A, Richardson.—H e quite saw Mr. Nicolls* point about the 
legality of this question, and they would have to be careful in dealing with 
it. At the same time he thought it was necessary that we should come to a 
mutual agreement and he would deprecate discussion in public by local 
Associations. Such a discussion would show to the outside world a weak¬ 
ness on our part, and he trusted therefore that there would be no difficulty 
in coming tb an agreement between ourselves, 
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LABOUR COMMISSION. 

The Chairman announced that Mr. J. R. Vincent had resigned from 
the Executive ^Committee and from the Labour Commission, and regretted 
that the Association would thus be deprived of his valuable services. The 
Commission would now consist of Messrs. E. Lord, W. A. Lee and R. Fowke. 

Mr. Fowke stated that he wished also to withdraw from the Commission, 
and on being pressed declined to recons’der his decision. 

Mr. Simcock on being asked, regretted that he could not spare the time. 

The Chairman then invited Mr, J. S, Nicolls to join the Commission, 
and that gentleman’s acceptance of the invitation was received with 
applause by the meeting, 

ROADS. 

The Chairman announced that there was to be a Meeting of the Road 
Board in Madras on 12th December, and that either he or the Secretary 
would attend that meeting. He asked delegates to state whether they 
wished to bring any Road matters before the Board, 

Coorg P. A. asked for the Coorg-Tellicherry Road and the road from 
South Canara to be included. Mr. Poyser asked for consideration to be 
given to the road from Mangalore via the Cbarmadi Ghaut, the latter not 
being capable of taking lorries. 

He read a letter on the subject from the President, District Board, and 
wished the Meeting to take notice of the District Board’s assertion that 
running licenses were necessary for motor lorries. He did not think that 
was so, 

Mr. Simcock pressed for improvement to the Anamallai Ghaut, and 
Mr. Sylvester wished the matter of Periakolam-Kuruvanauth Road to be 
brought up. 

Mr. Aird pointed out the possibility of the Nilgiris being entirely cut 
off from the Coimbatore District if both the Railway and the Road were 
ever damaged seriously, a not unlikely occurrence. He asked therefore 
that Government should be approached to turn the Kotagiii-Mettupalaiyam 
Road into a trunk road, and to hand it over to the P. W. D. 

Mr. Nicolls supported Mr. Aird, and stated that the Nilgiri District 
Board had already made the suggestion to Government. 

Mr. J. A. Richardson.—There is also the question of strengthening the 
Kallar Suspension Bridge on the Ooty Ghaut, to enable it to carry lorries. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE U. P. A. S. I. 

The Chairman said that the Executive Committee had some proposals 
to make, and he would ask the Secretary to read them out. 

The Secretary said that, owing to the Moplah troubles and the poor 
market, Rubber Estates find themselves in a very bad way financially. As a 
result, they are unable to meet their subscriptions to the U. P. A, S. I, and 
the Budget therefore would not balance. They had suggested to the 
Government that Government should meet the entire upkeep of the Rubber 
Mycologist, but this had been refused, He now suggested making another 
proposal, and he would read a draft letter he suggested sending to Govern* 
merit* The letter reads as follows:— 

“ Under the arrangement laid down according to G* O. Press 726 of 
the 30th March, 1916, this Association agreed to contribute Rs. 10,000 per 
annum * in return for which, among other services, the Department of 
Agriculture were to add a Special Mycologist to the cadre of the Agricultural 
Department for the investigation of diseases affecting Rubber, Tea and 
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In addition to this, the Association obtained through Government the 
appointment o£ a Special Rubber Mycologist, all the charges in connection 
with whom are borne by the U. P, A. S. I. 

Owing to the financial difficulties in which this Association has been 
placed owing to the depression of the Rubber Industry, and finally, owing 
to destruction of Estates caused by the rebel Moplahs in Malabar, this 
Association asked Government, on the 29th of August last, for assistance 
in the expenditure of the Rubber Mycologist, which assistance has been 
definitely refused in G. O. No. Mis. 2124, da<ed 16th November, 1921. 

Further, owing to these financial difficulties, this Association, in a letter 
addressed to the Director of Agriculture, dated the 14th October, 1921, 
requested Government to kindly postpone the appointment of the General 
Planting Mycologist, for which post an application had been received. 

It has become an absolute necessity for this Association to help its 
Rubber Members, as far as lies in its power, by the remission or reduction 
of their subscriptions, as many Rubber Estates are either on the verge of 
bankruptcy or are actually insolvent. 

There is one way in which the Government can help this Association,' 
without being called upon for any extra expenditure than has already beeu 
provided for, and this is, for Government to take over the Association’s 
Rubber Mycologist, and appoint him General Planting Mycologist under the 
original arrangement made with Government in 1916. 

Briefly, it is proposed that this Association should pay Government 
its full contribution originally agreed upon, viz., Rs. 10,000 for the current 
year, and that Government should appoint the Rubber Mycologist as Plant¬ 
ing Mycologist as from the 1st April last. 

There remains the question of the Planting Mycologist’s Station. This 
Association would suggest that, as it has built and equipped the Rubber 
Mycologist’s Station at Mundakayam, which is complete with the exception 
of a Culture House, the Government should either take over the Station 
from the Association at a price to be agreed upon, or the Government 
should pay the Association rent for the same. If a Planting Mycologist had 
been appointed the Government would have had to provide him with a 
Mycologist Station: so, even if Government takes over the existing Station 
at Mundakayam, the cost to Government remains the same.’’ 

The Secretary went on to explain that out of the Rs. 10,000 which forms 
the U. F* A. S, 1. subscription for the General Mycologist, the Association 
actually pays only Rs.7,000 as a Mycologist has not yet been ap po inted, If 
the Government accept the suggestion contained in the above letter, it would , 
mean that we should have to increase our expenditure from 7,000 to 10,000, 
but we should save Rs. 28,000 on the Rubber Mycologist. There would 
therefore be a saving of Rs, 25,000 this year. The draft was approved with 
applause, and the Secretary instructed to send the letter 

Mr. A. C. Morrell read a resolution which he had been asked to put 
forward by the Mundakayam P* A. asking for a reaction of the Rubber 
subscription to a nominal sum. In view of the letter just read being sent* 
he^would withdraw his resolution. 

Mr* Loud.— I have been instructed by the South Travanoore P* A, to 
put forward the fqllowing resolution :•— 

* That this Association after discussion consider that all mature rubber 
area from which no crop is being harvested should be efcempt from all cess 
tetIPASL* 
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Mr, Morrell,— The West Coast also had a resolution regarding 
abandoned rubber, and proposed that the word (i Abandoned 91 be taken to 
mean “ Revenue yielding areas that have been closed down.** 

The Chairman read the rule suggested by the executive committee as 
follows:-* 

‘ l When declaring acreages for any one year, District Associations may 
reduce their previously declared area on account of areas actually abandon¬ 
ed, but shall be liable for the full arrears of subscription on such abandoned 
areas^or such part of the same as may be reclaimed before the 31st March, 
1924/* 

** The word “ Abandoned 1} shall be takea to mean any planted area 
from which no crop is harvested and on which no agricultural operations are 
conducted during that financial year.*’ 

Mr, Lord.— “The West Coast resolution is practically the same as that 
put forward by South Travancore.” 

Mr. Nicolls suggested that the meaning of the word '‘Abandoned’* 
should be “on which no crop is harvested”. 

Mr. Lord read the S. Travancore resolution again, and emphasised the 
words ‘‘Mature area”. 

The Chairman then suggested an amendment of the wording of the 
Executive Committee’s proposed Rule, viz :*• 

“When declaring acreages for any one year, District Associations may 
reduce their previously declared area on account of areas actually aban¬ 
doned; but shall be liable for the full arrears of subscription on such aban¬ 
doned areas, or such part of the same as may be reclaimed before the 31st 
March 1924. 

“The word “Abandoned” shall be taken to mean any revenue bearing 
area from which no crop is harvested, and immature areas on which no 
agricultural operation are conducted during that financial year in both 
cases. 

Mr. Lord, *-S. Travancore objects to any back-cess being collected 
when the areas come in again. 

Chairman. - We are doing our best to help rubber planters, and they 
will have to meet us by paying the amount we now propose to remit when 
times are better and they ought to be in a position* to do so, 

Mr, Lord.—T he areas abandoned now may possibly be brought in 
again in better times, but on a bare margin. 

Mr* Simcock,-*I take it that when they do come in, the Association 
will act reasonably, and will give consideration to points such as' that 
brought up by Mr. Lord. 

Mr, Nicolls.— I think we may be certain that the U. P* A* S. I, will 
not force anybody to pay, but will expect Rubber planters to pay if they are 
able to do so. 

Mr. L. E. KiRvVan,—I t might not be a question of the financial con* 
dition of the industry, but of the specific concern. 

Chairman.— 1 agree that, no doubt, each case and each Estate's 
position will be treated on its merits, but 1 think we should retain the clause 
regarding payment of arrears of subscription. 

, Mr. Lord then proposed the $. Travancore resolution as an amend¬ 
ment, viz*, ** that all mature rubber areas from which no crop is being bar* 
vested shall be exempt from all subscriptions to the U* P. A, S. l.“ 

No seconder being forthcoming the original resolution was put, the 
amendment being withdrawn. 

The rule as proposed by the Executive Committee and amended was 
harried, South Travancore alone voting against it, 
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At this stage, the Chairman announced that Mr. N. Gopalaswamy 
Aiyengar would be pleased to meet those members interested In District 
Boards at the U. P. A. S. I. Office at 3 p. m. 

Mr. Poyser.— Whilst we are still on this subject oi subscriptions, may 
I ask if any arrangement has been made for the collection of subscriptions 
from individual estates by the Coimbatore Office. 

Chairman.-* No. 

Mr. Poyser. —My Association has no resolution to propose on the 
subject, but have asked me to suggest it, and I have been instructed to 
support any resolution which might be put forward suggesting such a 
scheme. 

The Secretary.—' “Mr. Waddington was in favour of it, and I per¬ 
sonally see no harm in it, but it has been twice turned down on previous 
occasions. 11 

We must remember that the Upasi has no power under its articles to do 
it. It can be done from Head-quarters by means of employing a special 
clerk at the cost of District Associations to act as their Agent and to collect 
subscriptions. After some discussion, the Secretary was instructed to write 
round and ask the different Associations if they wished this to be done. 

INCORPORATION. 

The Secretary explained the position, and asked if Mundakayam, West 
Coast and South Travancore were going on with their incorporation. 

Mr. Morrell, (Mundakayam) informed the meeting that they would dis¬ 
cuss the matter again in January, and he though he might say the same 
thing of the West Coast. 

Mr. Lord.— “I am under the impression that South Travancore are 
going on with it.” 

Chairman:— “I hope you will all get your incorporation put through 
as quickly as you possibly can.” 

ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

This item was struck out of the Agenda. 

DATE'OF NEXT MEETING. 

The Chairman.— l, We suggest that the next meeting shall be held on 
Wednesday, 2nd of February, 1922 at Coimbatore, when the Budget will be 
considered, and we hope also to have the report of the Labour Commission.” 
The date was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF CRIMINAL CODE. 

The Secretary read a letter from the Government of India as follows:— 

Sir,—The following resolution was adopted at the meeting of the 
Legislative Assembly on 15—9—21 :— 

“ This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council i 
that, in order to remove all racial distinctions between Indians 
and Europeans in the matter of their trial and punishment for 
offences, a committee be appointed to consider what amend* 
ments should be made in those provisions of the Code of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure, 1898,which differentiate between Indians and 
European British subjects, Americans and Enropeans who are 
not British subjects in criminal trials and proceedings, and to 
report on the best methods of giving effect to their proposals/' 

2. The Government of India propose |to appoint a committee to 
ehquire into this question, and it is at present intended that the committee 
shall meet in Delhi early in January, 1922. It is thought that your Associa- 
two may wish to forward a memorandum for the consideration of the ohm* 
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mittee, and in that case I am to suggest that such memorandum may be 
forwarded to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Home Depart* 
ment as early as possible. 

The Chairman.— I propose to approach the Indian Tea Association 
on the subject, and, on hearing from therm we will either support their 
memorandum, if they are sending one and wje can agree to it, or we will 
send one of our own. 

Col. Crawford:—M y Association has instructed me to say that we 
are against giving up any of our established rights. 

Mr. Poyser.-—M y Association is against the withdrawal of our right of 
being tried by a European*British Magistrate. 

BREACH OF CONTRACT ACT. 


The Secretary read the resolution which was put before the Legislative 
Assembly last September, and said that it bad been withdrawn on the 
Government promising to consult public opinion. He read the following 
letter which he had received from Government 

11 The Government of India have given an undertaking that they were 
prepared to adopt the view that the repeal of the Workman’s Breach of Con* 
tract Act was desirable on general grounds of principle, and that they would 
be prepared to undertake legislation to repeal it if the public opinion was in 
favour of it. ^therefore request you to offer your remarks on the position 
generally, and, in particular, on the question whether the repeal of the Act 
is likely to affect materially the industrial progress of the country. Please 
also say if you think the repeal of Sections 490 and 492 of the Indian Penal 
Code is desirable with reasons.” 

Chairman.— We all of us certainly object to the repeal of this Act, and 
I take it you agree that our Secretary should reply to Government in those 
terms. 

, HOOKWORM CAMPAIGN. 

The Secretary read the following correspondence from the Surgeon* 
General and Dr. Kendrick;— 

Office of the Surgeon-General with 
the Government of Madras. 

No. 9SH/11679—A. Station 81, Mount Road, Madras, 

Date, 24th November, 1921, 

From 

Major W. C. Gray, I. M. S,, 

Personal Assistant to the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Madras, 

To 

The Secretary, 

The United Planters' Association of 


Southern India, Coimbatore. 

Sir,*-* In forwarding herewith letter from Dr. J. F, Kendrick, I have the 
honour to state that the Surgeon-General strongly recommends the proposals, 
and requests you to kindly render all assistance to Dr. Kendrick in his 
undertaking. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your Most Obedient Servant, 
(Signed) W. C. GRAY, 

Major, I. M. S* 

Personal Assistant to the Surgeon-General 
with the Government of Madras. 
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81, Mount Road, Madras, 

14th November, 1921. 

Sir,-’In pursuance of your suggestion that the Anti*Hookworm Cam¬ 
paign definitely define what assistance it would be prepared to render, and 
what it would expect o£ the Planters in undertaking hookworm control 
measures on estates, I have the honour to submit herewith the attached 
outline. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to the fact that the 
Campaign has already conducted control measures on five estates in the 
Anamallai Hills, and work is now in progress on three others. As this 
planting area is well isolated, and as it contains a ^relatively small number 
of estates* it would seem most desirable that efforts be made to induce the 
remainder of the Planters of this locality to also undertake the work on 
their estates. If this demonstration proves a success there will be little 
difficulty in starting similar operations in other districts. 

, Most respectfully yours, 

I. F. KENRICK. 

To 

The Secretary, 

The United Planters’ Association of Southern India, 

Coimbatore. 

The Anti-Hookworm Campaign under the Surgeon-General with the 
Government of Madras in its work on a number of estates in several dis¬ 
tricts has found that from 85 to 100 per cent of the coolies working on these 
estates are infected with hookworms. On certain estates in the Anamallai 
Hills groups of coolies were treated, and the worms passed were counted. 
Every cooly treated passed worms, indicating that 100 per cent of the coolies 
were actually infected even though by means of the microscope we were 
able to demonstrate only that 91'6 per cent were infected. Equally signi* 
ficant findings have been made during the work on estates in the Nilgiris- 
Wynaad. Examinations of the blood of about 2,000 coolies from these dis¬ 
tricts showed that 20 per cent of them had haemoglobin below 50 per cent, 

This is a disease which retards development,, saps energy, renders its 
victims more liable to infection with other diseases such as diarrhoea, dy- 
sentry, tuberculosis, influenza, pneumonia, and less able to resist such infec¬ 
tions, and which itself when present in a severe form leads to total disable¬ 
ment and often to death : and in the interest of economic and industrial 
progress as well as for humanitarian reasons, it demands a solution, 

Recent investigations show that two treatments of either Thymol or oil 
of Chenopodium, given at intervals of one week or ten days, will remove 
98% of the worms harboured by the group of individuals treated* and at the 
same time will completely cure a large percentage of them. Here then we 
have a method by which this menace may be quickly and cheaply brought 
under control. By initially administering to each cooly on an estate two doses 
of one of these drags the number of worms in the intestines of each cooly 
treated will be reduced to a point where it will be of no economic im¬ 
portance, Then until sanitary conditions about the lines can be greatly 
improved by the installation and use of latrines, which will prevent the 
occurrence of re-infection, all that should be done is to keep the number of 
the worms reduced by administering to all the coolies at intervals of from 6 
to 8 months a single dose of one of the abovenamed drugs. This redaction 
in the number of worms will simultaneously reduce the number of eggs 
discharged with the motions, and even if soil-pollution does continue to 
some extent the chancea of reunfeotion will be lessened enormously. 
Probably the best time tp give the treatment would be immediately upon 
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arrival of the cooly from his village, It will be argued that the coolies 
often do not return to the same estate year after year, but wander from 
estate to estate, and that the advantages accruing from the treatment will be 
reaped by some one else. This, however, is not the usual course of events. 
From 75 to 90 per cent of the coolies usually return to the same estate year 
after year. Furthermore* if all estates were to adopt these measures, the only 
loss incurred would be on the coolies who do not return to any estate. 
Another point against such argument is that the benefits resulting from 
hook-worm treatments soon make themselves manifest, and, if the coolies 
are treated as soon as they arrive their physical condition begins to improve 
almost at once. 

The Anti-hookworm campaign is anxious to co-operate with the Planters 
along these lines, with a view to bringing this disease under control on all 
estates. To this end it desires to submit the following proposals :~ 

1. The Anti Hookworm campaign will undertake to conduct a series of 
demonstrations in hookworm control measures in the various planting areas 
on estates to be chosen by a committee selected by the President of the 
Planters* Association. For every eight or ten Estates in a given district it is 
suggested that such a demonstration should be conducted on one. During 
the progress of the work on this estate the Sub-Assistant Surgeons or 
Apothecaries of the remaining estates in the group may jpeod sufficient time 
observing the work to enable them to intelligently carry out the work on 
the estates from which they come. 

2. The Director of the work will visit from time to time the areas ia 
which the work is being conducted* and will be pleased to confer with the 
Planters on the most effective means of keeping the disease under control. 

3. It will be expected that accurate records of all work accomplished, 
including the number of treatments given, the construction of new latrines, 
and the improvement in the health and working capacity of the coolies, will 
be kept and reported quarterly to the Anti-Hookworm Campaign on special 
forms, which will be provided. 

4. Special treatment books with sufficient space to enter the names and 
details of treatment of 1,250 persons will be supplied by the campaign at cost. 

5 The Estates will be expected to furnish the necessary drugs. The 
cost of one treatment should not exceed two annas* 

6, Each cooly to be given a full ‘name 1 on the day of treatment, 

» 

7, A shed or building in which the people may bo treated and sheltered 
from rain or sun during the treatment is necessary. 

If no permanent shed is available, a temporary structure should be 
built. The hospital verandah i3 often used for this purpose, When oil of 
Chenopodium is used it is necessary to construct temporary latrines on the 
treatment grounds. The cost ,of these should be practically nil. Two 
trenches* each 3 fleet deep, one foot wide, and eight feet long, surrounded 
* by screens, is sufficient. 

8, Quarters, but not food are solicited for the members of the Campaign 
gtai^dnrio^ their stay on an estate. 
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9. The services of a writer and a cooly may be required for s few 
hours each day. The Estate apothecary also can render great assistance, 
and at the same time acquaint himself with the system of conducting the 
work. 


In this connection I submit herewith an excerpt from a recent report 
by Dr. G. Baermann of Sumatra where hookworm disease is one of the most 
important causes of invaliding amongst coolies 

4< Three estates which, in spite of all recommendations, refused to 
adopt these measures, “vide infra’* had in the course of the last 
two and one half years, 4,657 admissions to hospitals; three 
estates with the same labour force which did adopt these mea¬ 
sures had 1,034 admissions showing a difference 3,623. 

14 Assuming one admission comprises 22 days of treatment (average 
In 1918,) reckoned at 50 cents a day, then this shows a loss of about 40,000 
guilders for this period alone. 


M The number of lightly infected (ankylostomiasis) coolies 


On insanitary estates was 

tie 

... 310 

On sanitary estates was 

*** 

... 20 

The number of badly infected coolies 

On insanitary estates 


... 10 

On sanitary estates 


• M 3 


u All sanitary estates showed 1*8% of coelies sick. 
14 Insanitary estates showed 3'0% of coolies sick. 


I must not omit once more to repeat the important measures for 
combating ankylostomiasis. 

* 4 (1) The cooly Hoes must be clear of all cultivation for a space of 25 
meters* (Rubber trees within this distance must be cut out or the branches 
pruned). 

11 (2) Floors of the rooms, verandahs, drains must be bricked and 
cemented, and on the far side of the ‘drain* a border of 50 centimeters wide 
must also be of4mck and cement. 

41 In case of cooly lines built 2 to 4 feet above the ground Only the space 
between door and the drain need be cemented. The space under the floor 
should be surrounded with barbed wire or other form of fencing to prevent 
it being used in any way whatever, 

u (3) All water tins must be placed in the cemented room, on the 
verandah, or over the drain. They must not stand on the uaceraenUd 
ground. 

m ( 4) All cooly Hues must be provided with a latrine built to a Special 
design, and) if possible, be connected with the cooly line by a covered way* 
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**(5) Each cooly line must have a good watchman, who must remove 
all weeds, and wash down the drains and latrines daily. 

“(6) Each Assistant must inspect his cooly lines daily. 

“(7) Very pale coolies should be sent to the hospital for immediate 
treatment, 

*‘(8) Regular worm cures according to the amount of infection which 
will be determined by an annual inspection of all coolies. 

“By means of these measures during the period, 1906*1918, the number 
of first class coolies has risen from 35% to 90%. The number of medium 
infected coolies has fallen from 50 to 10%. 

“ The number of severely infected coolies has fallen from 15% to 0*5%,” 


The Secretary. — Briefly, what Dr, Kendrick wants to know is, what 
districts will give him help on the lines indicated in his letter. 

Mr. NlC0LLS.-«ln my opinion men who do not go in for this campaign 
are fools. 1 had Dr. Paul in my Estate for six weeks at a cost of Rs. 1,000. 
The treatment has made a wonderful difference to my labour, and coolies 
now freely ask for the treatment themselves realising its great benefits. 

Apart from this, even the local villagers come in for treatment. It costs 
you three days* pay per cooly over a matter of three weeks, and 2 annas per 
case for medicine. 

Mr, Robinson,— In the Anamallais experiments were carried out on 
the Bombay-Burmah places, and the Co-operative Wholesale Society Estates 
Mr. Ogilvy, Secretary of the Medical Association informs me that a report 
will be issued, but I am not in a position to give you any information 
about it. 

On a request being made to circulate Dr, Kendrick's letter it was deci¬ 
ded to include the same in the minutes of the meeting, and the Secretary 
was instructed to draw the attention of Associations to it, so that they 
could write direct to the Surgeon-General or to Dr. Kendrick on the matter, 

The meeting then closed with a vote of thanks to the Chair, 


UNITED PLANTERS 1 ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

1st December, 1921. 

Secretary’s Report No. 37. 

1, Shoranur*Manantoddy Railway.— The Government of Madras 
was addressed requesting that the question of the construction of the 
Shoranur-Manantoddy Railway should be taken up at an early date. To 
this, the Government of Madras have replied that the matter is under cor¬ 
respondence with the Railway Board which was last addressed on the 13th 
October, 1921. 

2. Railway Freight on Tea,— The Traffic Manager, South Indian 
Railway Company, Ltd , writes as follows 

**Tea Ex* Kodaikaoal Road, etc., to Tuticorin-*Reduced rates for. 
Your letter of 5th January, 1921. 
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I have the pleasure to inform you that the following special rates for 
Tea, the period of currency of which, expires on the 30th instant, 
and 31st proximo will bejallowed to continue up to 31st March, 1922, 
after which date these rates will be enhanced in the general eu- 
hancement of rates when the Government and surtax is withdrawn, 


Com- From To 

modify. 


TEA 


Kodaikanal Road, 
,,/TenmaIai, 
Trivandrum. 
DindigUl. v 


[■Tuticorin. 


Rate. Condition, 
per Md. 

Rs. A. P. 

0 3 2 In minimum consign. 
0 3 2 ments of 160 Mds. at 
0 5 11 owner’s risk ; owners 
0 3 5 to load and upload. 


Necessary instructions are being issued to the Stations concerned.” 

3. Periakolum-Kuruvanuth Road.— In*reply to this Association’s 
reminder to the Government of Madras asking what orders have been passed 
as to the repair and maintenance of this Road, the Government have replied 
that they have not yet passed any orders on the matter. 

4. Cochin Port —Messrs. Aspinwall & Co Ltd., write as follows:— 
*‘T,ea and Rubber Shipping dues. We beg to advise you that under 

orders from Government Shipping Dues for the above produce 
are from the 1st prox. to be increased from 2 annas per ton to 
Re. 1 per shipping ton of 50 Cubic Feet.” 


(Sgned) C. H. BROCK, 

Ag. Secretary, 


THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, H. P, A. S. I, 

Report No. 26. 

1, At the time of writing the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting 
Districts was at Bonaccord Estate paying a visit of inspection as indicated iq 
last week’s report. 

2, The Experiment Station,— At the Coffee Experiment Station 
a dry spell was experienced during the week, with a few showers amounting 
to 0*54 inches at the end, Chop digging and mulching of supplies was done 
over a portion of the station, and after the rain this work will be pushedon 
rapidly. The crop is ripening slowly, and the first round of real picking will 
be done at the end of the month. The growth of green dressings is good. 

At the tea Experiment Station evening showers fell on most days* and a 
total of 2*91 inches was recorded. 480 lbs, of green leaf was plucked from 
4*58 acres, a yield of 104*8 lbs. per acre. Drains have been cleared^^aml 
the growth of the green dressing crops is now satisfactory. The station was 
inspected by the Deputy Director of Agriculture from 14th to 19th. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, 2*39 inches of rain were 
ganged, q£ which 1 92 inohes fell on one day, the 19th, Twelve aerps have 
been sown with Ttphrosia Candida. 
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Daily tapping was done on 1,262 trees, and 146 lbs. of wet sheet and 21 
lbs. of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0 132 lbs. per tree as compared with 
O'126 lb. last week. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, 1*18 inches of rain was 
recorded, most of which fell on the evening of the 18th. Advantage was 
taken of this rain to sow Tephrosia Candida seed in blocks G, D, and E. 
Daily tapping was done on 392 trees and 67 875 lbs. of wet sheet and 7 lbs. 
of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0*191 lb. per tree as compared with 0*193 
lb. last week. The first signs of normal wintering are beginning to appear, 
(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 

27—11—1921. 

THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Some Aspeots of the work of the Madras Agricultural 
Department. 

(Continued) 

We now reach the third stage in the development of cultivation in 
India. 

11 During the course of the process described above certain tracts of 
cultivation found themselves out of reach of any forests or waste lands. 
The cultivators of these tracts were therefore forced to progress to a third 
stage of conservative cultivation, i.e , they have to devise a system of culti* 
vation which will maintain the fertility of their lands based on their own 
resources and without reliance on any outside sources of manure. It is 
obvious that this can be done in any tract only so long as the essential 
fertility of the soil is not exported in any form. Every part of the crop 
which is derived from the soil, and not from the air and water, must go 
back to the land. If any phosphorus in grain leaves the country, either 
directly as an export, or indirectly through the agriculturally wasteful 
method of running sewage into the sea, then the phosphorus should be 
replaced by the importation of an equivalent amount in the form of fish 
manure, bird guano, or phosphate rock, all derived directly or indirectly 
from the sea, Legitimate exports are oils, and cotton lint, hides and skins, 
as these are derived ultimately from the air and not from the soil. Oil 
cakes and bones should never be exported as these contain phosphorus 
derived from the soil.” 

It is for this reason that the Madras Agricultural Department, which 
with this third stage of settled agriculture has become necessary to study 
the problems involved and advise the cultivators, are so anxious to conserve 
all forms of indigenous manures, and advise the total prohibition of the 
export of bones and fish manure, and the imposition of heavy export duties 
on oil cakes. This subject was discussed at the annual meeting of the 
U. P* A, S, L, held at Bangalore in August, and need not be further dilated 
up 9 # here. 

“ In the particular case of rice cultivation large quantities of organic 
material are required each year to provide a proper basis for the processes 
of bacterial fermentation which go on in paddy soil and which are essential 
to th?, ‘growth of the plant. These organic materials are carbohydrates* 
derlyn4 solely, from the air and water, and so can be grown anywhere, It 
is an advantage to use leguminous crops as these in addition take nitrogen 
ftbm the air and add it to the soil.** 

“ In Madras very large areas of paddy lands have reached the third 
staged conservative cultivation. This is especially the case with the large 
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deltas which between them account for some four millions out of the eleven 
millions of acres annually grown with rice in the Presidency. These areas 
have long ago learnt how to do without green leaves from the forests, and 
it is in these areas that one sees the practice of growing a green manure 
crop well established, This practice is steadily spreading,” 

The Agricultural Department here finds an important part of its work. 
It is doing its best to accelerate the spread of the practice by demonstration, 
by studying the best leguminous plants to grow in various tracts on the 
farms, by distributing seed, and by arranging for the collection of seed in 
areas where it is available and its sale at cheap rates in areas where it is 
needed. Sunnhemp (C rotalaria juncea ) Daincha (S esbania aculeata ), 
and Kolingi ( Tephrosia purpurea) are some of the most promising plants 
used for the purpose. 

A great deal of demonstration work still remains to be done for 
part <5f the paddy lands of the Presidency are still in the more primitive 
second stage. They still rely, as formerly, on a regular supply of leaves 
from such forests as remain. The cultivators are conservative, and do not 
understand why any change in their methods is necessary. The growing 
of green manure crops may, in some cases, mean a considerable 
change ia their practice. In order to make room for a green manure crop 
in the rotation it may be necessary to change the variety of paddy grown so, 
as to admit of a change in the date of transplanting, or harvesting. The 
ryots are slow to move and resent any interference with their settled cus¬ 
toms, and the work of the agricultural demonstrators is slow and difficult- 
Still it continues year after year, and steady progress is made. 

These are only two of the many problems with which the Agricultural 
Department has to deal. Other things the Department is trying to teach are 
the use of better seed, of new and high yielding varieties of grains, sugar, 
cotton, etc , which have been tried out on the farms ; better methods of 
cultivation and the use of monsoon ploughs; the use of manures like 
poonacs and fish ; the proper storage of cattle manure so that it does not 
lose its valuable manurial properties owing to exposure to rain and sun ; 
better methods of harvesting and preparation of crop, products for the mar¬ 
ket so as to obtain higher prices, In addition to things like this encourage¬ 
ment is given to the ryots to form co-operative societies for the purchase of 
better animals, better impliments, better seed, new varieties of cane, etc, 
Also advise as to how to deal with pests and diseases forms a most import¬ 
ant branch of the Department’s work, and occupies the attention of the 
Entomological and Mycological sections. 

As an example of the kind of work done by our Assistant Directors of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Demonstrators I quote an extract from a recent 
monthly report. This is typical of the routine work of these officers. 

* He interviewed the Tahsildar who was camping in the village- and 
advised the ryots about the use of copper sulphate as a remedy for cholam 
smut disease. The village Reddi undertook to sell copper sulphate on be¬ 
half of the Department, and he was supplied with 250 packets of the 
chemical for this purpose. He also made arrangements for the sale of N. 14 

cotton seed (an improved variety) for a fairly large area, From M.**.... 

he want to T...>-.and, accompanied by the Tahsildar, inspected the 

groundnut crop of four acres which had been attacked by hairy caterpillars, 
and demonstrated to the ryots the advantages of hand picking these cater^ 
pillais. He spoke to the ryots also about the use and importance of seed 
selection and the use of copper sulphate. The same night he went to 

R..—.and interviewed the Revenue Divisional Officer and proceeded 

to V-....„.with him to inspect a few black and red soil villages. He 
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reached K.the following evening and advised the ryots about the use of 

fish guano for their paddy.** 

And so the work goes on day by day in each circle. The many and 
varied activities oE the Department cannot all be dealt with here. An 
example of the scope for improvement in the way of using manure may, 
however, be given. Some trials by ryots, under the advice of one of the 
Assistant Deputy Directors, of fish guano for Cambodia cotton showed that 
by using a quantity of this indigenous manure which cost Rs. 15 an increa¬ 
sed crop of 14 maunds of kapas valued at Rs. 5 per maund can be obtained, 
leaving a gain of Rs. 55. 

(To be continued.) 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts* 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR’ 

The Planters 1 Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents . 

Dear Sir,*- May I recall to the minds of your readers an Institution 
largely founded, and yet almost entirely neglected by them. 

There is half a lac of good planting rupees sunk in the Nilgiri Nursing 
Home at Ooty, and yet setting aside certain canny and doughty knights, 
only 9 members of the planting community have utilised the Home since its 
opening 9 months ago. 

Sickness and child-bearing have been as common among Planters as ia 
other years, and'the present hard times should make a good thing at a reason¬ 
able price all the more desirable. 

Neglect of the Home acts detrimentally in more ways than one. In the 
first place the money sunk is wasted to the Planters, and at the same time 
the Home cannot carry on without patients. 

If, as I suppose ignorance of the benefits to be had, and the method 
of securing them be the cause of this neglect may I beg a little of your space 
In which to explain matters. 

The Home represents the Planters of Southern India’s War Memorial, 
fifty thousand rupees having been given by them to aid in its foundation. 

In return for this gift 80 Planters who left their Estates and Firms to 
•oin up during the War are admitted to the Home on certain reduced fees. 
J The remainder of the Planters having only the same claim on the Home 
as the rest of the world. 

The Home is run by the South India Nursing Association which i 
amalgamated with the Lady Ampthill Nursing Institute. 

The terms for admission to the Home are for mon-Subscribers to the 

L, A. N. I. z— 

Persons drawing less than Rs. 1,200 a month ...Rs. 20 a day. 

Persons drawing more than Rs. 1,200 ...Rs, 30 a day. 

For subscribers to the U A N. I. these terms are very much reduced 
being i - ■ 

Those drawing under Rs, 500 a month ...Rs, 10. 

Between 500 and 800 ...Rs. 124 

Between 800 and 1,200 ...Rs. 14. 

Over 1,200 -Rs* 16. 

The fees for Non-bUbscrlbers are, as is evident, absurdly high, and can 
be only intended to drive every one to take forethought and become subscri* 
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bers. No one, at least no member of the Planting community in the present 
hard times, could dream of using the Home on the terms offered, to non- 
Subscribers. 

The fees for subscribers, ou the other hand, are reasonable, and for 
the lower paid ranks, generous. 

It seems a good deal to have to pay Rs. 14 a day for Nursing when one 
is sick and bearing other unpleasant and unallowed-for expenses, but when 
one recognises that this includes not only actual nursing but also the 
Nurse’s keep and ones own food, nursing in the Home becomes much cheap* 
er than being nursed in ones own house. 

The method of becoming a subscriber is simplicity itself. All one has 
to do is to raise Rs. 25 and then to send this to the Honorary Secretary o£ 
the Lady Ampthili Nursing Institute, Mount Road, Madras, with a request 
that one’s name be entered on the roll of subscribers. 

The two important conditions being that subscribers cannot receive the 
benefit of their subscription until one month after payment of their first 
subscription; and the subscription, at whatever time of the year it be origi¬ 
nated, only carries up to June 30 when it has to be renewed. 

To gain the advantages of subscribing in cases of sickness it is necessary 
to have been wise in time and to have subscribed beforehand, but in cases 
of expected confinement, there is, of course, time for the Planter to become a 
subscriber before his wife’s confinement shall be due. 

The Home itself is, as I can say from personal experience, good in 
every way, well furnished, well staffed, and the Matrons and Nurses are 
kindness itself. The one thing it requires is to be adequately used. 


Qoty, 

Nov* 28—1921. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) F, MILTON, 


FOR SALE, 

For fresh Vegetables and Flower 
Seeds, Economic and Ornamental 
Plants. 

Apply*— CURATOR, 
Government Botanic Gardens, 
OotACAtaron* 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Increase your permanent Tamil 
Labour Force by joining the South 
Indian Labour Agency, Chittoor. 
Terms very moderate. Apply for full 
particulars at once to** 

Messrs, C P. Sarathy & Bros,, 
Proprietors. 


WANTED, 

Planter of position wishes to look 
after Tea Estate or Estates. No 
salary required, but a percentage on 
profits may be given* 

Apply Success, 

C/o “P tenters’ Chronicle/* 


Second hand Tea Machinery, for 
hand Manufacture. State full parti* 
culars to-* 

Box Ko, 106 , 

C/o The '‘Ptebtw’ Chronicle/ 1 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The General Committee Meeting.-W e have to point out two 
mors which crept into the report of the General Committee Meeting of the 
l). P, A. S. I, at Coimbatore on 28fh November, and ^hicb appeared in last 
week’s Chronicle. On page 814 the anti-penultimate paragraph should 
read (< The Proposal to frame a rule was put to the meeting, and carried 
on a show of hands.’* On page 818 the date of next meeting should read 
** Wednesday 22nd February, 1922,” and not 2nd February, 1922. 

The South Travancorr P. A,—The minutes of the meeting of this 
Association, held on 5th November last, were published in our issue of 26th 
idem The Honorary Secretary asks us to include the following paragraph, 
which was inadvertently omitted:— 

“ Discussion took place, on a letter to the Hon. Secretary, as to the 
method of voting adopted at the General Committee Meeting at Bangalore 
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when the elects m of the Executive Committee took place, and the Secretary 
was instructed to ask the Secretary, UPASI, why the usual method was 
departed from without reference being made or any explanation being given 
to the meeting. 

The Secretary was also instructed to ask the Executive Committee of the 
UPASI when future elections take place that the Members and Members- 
in-waiting be voted on sepaiately.’* 

The i ate Mk. Weston Klwer.—* Universal icgret will be felt at the 
tragic death of this well known planter, It is only a few months ago that 
he was a visitor at the annual meeting of the U. P, A. S. 1., so that our 
memory of him is still a vivid one. We extend our deepest sympathy to his 
young widow in her very sad loss. 

The late Mr. J, D. Brewer— We have also to record the death 
this week of Mr. J. D Brewer, of Attikhan, Mysore. Mr, Brewer was for 
many years a familiar figure in the Coffee planting world of South India. 
He was for some time on Murugalli in the Anamalais, and latterly returned 
to his old faith in Mysore. For a short period, it will be rememoered, 
he was in the U. P: A. S. I. Labour Department, and acted as Superinten¬ 
dent at Chingleput, in succession to the late Mr* Bartels. 

The Cricket Match,— We understand that the team for the Planters 
t?. M.C. C. match has now been completed, and will consist of Messrs — 
J, E. D. Sullivan, (Captain) W. J. Dixson 
R. D. Anstead H. J. C, Hammond 

R. W. Fremlm D. Cooper 

H. H. English K. G. F, Maule 

C. W. Fulcher F, L. Schwend 


C. Jackson. 

Mr. Hammond and Mr. Jackson at the time of writing are doubtful 
starters, but it is hoped to include them. The match has been definitely 
fixed for 27th and 28th December at Chepauk. 

S, I. PLANTERS' BENEVOLENT FUND. 

New Life Members since last notice ... Nil, 

Summary of Subscriptions received from 1—4—21 to 30—11—1921 


Planters' Associations. 


No. of Snbscrs. Amount. 




Rs, 

a. 

p 

Anamallai 

«•» 

40 

517 

H 

c 

Bababudin 

tv* 

6 

60 

0 

( 

Central Travancore 

• ft* 

15 

185 

0 

c 

Coorg 

t ft* 

2 

30 

0 

c 

Kanan-Devan 


34 

375 

o 

c 

Mundakayam 

ftftft 

J 

187 

8 

c 

Nilgiri 

ft** 

11 

400 

0 

0 

Nilgiri-Wynaad 

• ft* 

2 

25 

0 

0 

North Mysore 

ft* ft 

I 

10 

0 

0 

Sbevaroy 

•ftft 

1 

10 

0 

0 

South Mysore 


16 

380 

0 

0 

South Travancore 


18 

180 

0 

0 

West Coast 

ftftt 

5 

260 

0 

0 

Wynaad 

• ft* 

8 

460 

o 

0 

Other Donations 

*ftft 

1 

200 

0 

0 


Total... 163 

3,310 

0 

0 
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THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. S. I. 

Report No. 27. 

1. The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts returned to 
Onilon on the 4th of December, and left on the 6th to inspect the Rubber 
Experiment Station at Tenmalai. Mr. Anstead is expected back at head¬ 
quarters about the 12th of December. 

2, Mosquito Bliuht is a serious pest on some of the South Travan- 
core estates recently visited and a controlling factor in all manurial schemes. 
The time of prumug has some effect on the control of this pest, and at this 
time of year much can be done by systematic catching of the insects. On 
one estate visited 500,000 have been caught in the course of two months, 
and on another 300,000 a month were being caught. This must have a 
beneficial effect, and protect the flush until it is ready for plucking. Brown 
Blight and Grey Blight are apt to follow Mosquito attack, and this weakens 
the bushes and produces a good deal of dead wood. These diseases can be 
kept in check by picking off the leaves attacked. The consequence is that 
there is plenty of work for the coolies, and it is better to employ them at 
this kind of work rather than on unproductive jobs like weeding where the 
quantity ot weed at this time of year is negligible, and can do no harm if left 
alone, When green dressing crops have been established there is no weed¬ 
ing to be done, and the labour can be concentrated on pest work. Mosquito 
Blight is undoubtedly the most serious pest of tea in some South Indian 
districts, and some definite experiments have just been laid down to try the 
efiect of deep draining, and the application of potassic fertilisers at different 
times and in differing amounts on the control of the pest. 

3 The Experiment Stations. —At the ** Coffee Experiment Station” 
there was no rain duiing the week. The nights are cold now, and there is 
a heavy dew; the soil is becoming hard and dry. Chop digging was done 
over three acres. 333 lbs of coffee were picked in the second round from 
1*3 acres. A small drying ground has been made on which to dry and cure 
samples from the various plot', so as to obtain some information about the 
relation of quality to the various manurial and cultural treatments. 

At the ' Tea Experiment Station” there was no rain during the week. 
The high land wind experienced at this time of year has begun to blow, and 
the nights are getting cold The^e conditions will soon reduce the flush, 550 
lbs. of green leaf were plucked l'torn 3 13 acres, a yield of 175 7 lbs. per 
acre. The Tephrosia seed sown last week has germinated and started to 
grow. t . , 

At the ‘ Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply ’ there was no rain during 
the week. The work of removing and burning the dead wood caused by 
P hytophthora was continued, and three acres dealt with. The whole 
Station has now been sown wMi Tephrosia seed. Daily tapping was 
done on 1,262 trees and 148 lbs. of wet sheet and 22 lbs. of wet scrap 
obtained, a yield of OT35 lb. per tree as compared wfth 0T32 lb. last week. 

At the *'Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai” there was only one 
light shower during the week, amounting to five cents. Dead wood is being 
removed from the trees and burned. Daily tapping was done on 391 trees* 
and 56 5 lbs. of wet sheet and 7*30 lbs. of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 
0T63 lb. per tree as compared with O’191 lb. last week. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts* 
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NORTH MYSORE PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting of this 
Association, held at Mr. F. H. Bight’s Bungalow, 
Baleiionnur, on the 21st November. 

Present.— Messrs. C. H. Godfrey (Chairman), C. S. Crawford, K. W, 
Hight, E. W. Fowke, E. L. Poyser, Capt. H. Browne, M. A. 
de Week (Honorary Secretary) 

By Proxy.— Messrs F. I. Parton, S. L, Mathias, B. A, Chanegowda. 

The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and passed. 

(1) Mr. J. r. Vincent’s suggestions and the Special Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendations re. the Labour Department,— These 
were discussed, and the Committee’s recommendations were adopted, but 
with certain reservations and additional recommendations, 

(1) This was agreed to. 

(2) Resolved “ to support preferably a sliding scale of percentages on 

sums recovered; 5% on sums under Rs. 50, 10% on sums 
of Rs, 50 to Rs. 100, and 15% on sums over Rs. 100, 

(3) This was agreed to. 

(4) That 1% be paid to the Labour Department in all Civil Cares in 

which the Department fails to recover the money, but, if the 
money is recovered, that no charge be paid for filing the suit as 
this is already covered by item (2) as above. 

(5) This was agreed to. 

SPEctAL Committee's Additional Recommendations:— 

(a) That this Association is in favour of the appointment of the pro¬ 
posed u Labour Commission,'* and trust the results of its labours may be 
printed and circulated early in March to Associations, as in coffee districts 
arrangements re next seasons labour are entered into usually at the end of 
that month, and also “ Annual General Meetings ” of local Associations 
take place about the same time.” 

^ (M Resolved u that this Association is against any alteration of the 
Articles of the U. P, A, S. I. f that would allow of the rates of subscriptions 
being raised, but it is in favour of an alteration that would allow of a reduc* 
tion, from year to year, by the General Committee in such cases as they 
deem absolutely necessary. Also in favour of the proceeds of the new 
charges in the Labour Department, according to the scales settled at the 
Meeting of the 28—11—21, being applied solely to meeting any shortfall in 
the U, P, A. S. 1. Budget, and not to reopening any branch or opening any 
new branch of the Labour Department for the present year.’* 

(2) Alteration of U. P. a, 's. L Articles of Association.- 
Our Delegate is instructed to vote in favour of re-passing Mr. J. A. Rich* 
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ardson’s resolution, passed at the Annual General Meeting, altering Articles . 
of Association No. 7 of the U. P. A. S. I. 

(3) Business at the U. P. A. S, I, Extraordinary General 
Meeting and General Committee Meeting of the 28th Novem¬ 
ber. —Instructions were given to our Delegate as how to vote on the poiats 
discussed. 

t+) Report of the Dasara Representative. —Capt, H. Browne 
read his report as follows:-' 

“Gentlemen.—I attended the Dasara Representative Assembly as your 
Delegate and read the joint Address of the three Associations, Unfortuna¬ 
tely both Mr. Lake and Mr. Kirwan ware unable to be present, though 
Mr. Lake was able to put in an appearance later. 

Our Address and the Dswan’s reply both appeared ia the “ Madras 
Mail,” and you will have seen that only two of the irems brought up by us 
were referred to by the Dewan in his replv, namely, t. The question of 
Warrants taken out in Mysore being served in British Indii, and 2. Roads. 
The clause about warrants was included in the Address by the S. M. P. A, 
although this Association was not in favour of doing so, this therefore does 
not interest us, but if you wish me to do so I wiH read out the Dewan’s 
reply. 

‘ The question of the execution in Brit ; sh Indii of warrants hsu a d by 
the Mysore Courts for the apprehension of defaulting labourers and mais- 
tries is an important one, and formed the subject of correspondence with the 
Government of India some years ago. The object ia view cannot be secured 
by legislative action in Mysore, and the Government will be prepared to 
re-open the question if a detailed statement of the present position, with the 
necessary statistics, is furnished by the Planters’. 

Roads. —This subject was dealt with at some length in our Address,"and’* 
appears to have had the desired effect of wakiug them up a little. The 
Dewan’s reply has appeared as above We had one or two informal talks 
with Mr. Binnerji on the subject; our specific complaint about the Kadnr- 
Mudigece road, he said, was being inquired into, Uafortuuately there 
appears to have been some misunderstanding as to the nature of the com¬ 
plaints, which were taken to be directed against the financial side, whereas 
it was chiefly directed against th^ Executive, Our complaint, that the 
money was not spent, was understood by them to mean that the Govern¬ 
ment did not spend the money, whereas what we intended to implyjwas that 
the work was not done. 

None of the other questions brought up by us were referred to by the 

Dewan,” 

A vote of thanks wa3 passed to Capt. H, Browne for having 90 ably 
represented the Association, 

(5) The grave of the late Mr. A. M. Elder. - Resolved that the 
Honorary Secretary write to the Collector for inform ition as to the 
situation of the grave, and that we ace prepired to pay .the expense of 
putting same into order. • 
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(6) Alteration of the place op Meeting to some more 
central spot. ~ Resolved that the next General Annual Meeting be held 
at Chikmagalur during the first week in April, the exact date to be com¬ 
municated later. 

(7) The present state of the Boond Ghaut Road.—-T his was 
included in the instructions given to our Delegate to the U. P, A. S. L 

(8) The Crimping oi« coolies and hie bringing up of this 
matter before the U. P. A, S, l.—The Association refer Mr, Fowke 
to the coming visit of the Labour Commission. 

(9) The present rate of pay as paid to coolies in this 
District.— -Proposed from the Chair“ That the Honorary Secretary 
write at once to the Honorary Secretaries of the S, M P, A., and B. P. A. f 
suggesting a Meeting of the Amalgamated Committee on the 3rd of 
December at Chikmagalur, to consider the question of the rates of pay for 
the coming season. 

(10) The items discussed at the last Meeting.— This was 
brought up by Mr, E. L. Poyser. The Minutes of the last Meeting were 
read and confirmed after explanation of same to those who had not been 
present. The chief item referred to by Mr. Poyser was referred to the 
Committee, who dealt with same in a manner that met with his support, 

The Meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. Hight for the use 
of his bungalow. 


WHAT THE SCIENTISTS ARE DOING? 

Mr. Anstead, the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, 
in the course of an interesting monthly report for October, 1921, says:— 

Tea statistics to hand during the month show that during the official 
year, 1920-21, shipments from the whole of India declined from 379 million 
lbs, to 286 million lbs., a drop of 25 per cent. Export from South India, 
however, advanced from 29l million lbs. to 30] million lbs, The export of 
Rnbber from the Madras Presidency during September was 227,826 lbs. 
and of Tea 1,637,810 lbs. 

Two reports with advice as to manuring were written during the 
month, based on soil analyses made by the Government Agricultural 
Chemist, one for Lucky Valley Tea Estate, Nilgiris, and one for Mercbiaton 
Tea Estate, Travancore. 

At the Coffee Experiment Station, 5*66 inches of rain was recorded 
during the month distributed over 14 days, as compared with 6‘59 inches 
last year. Most of this rain fell during the first half of the month. Advantage 
of this rain was taken to sow green dressing seeds. The crop is beginning to 
ripen up, especially that produced by the early blossoms brought out by the 
January rain and a round of Fly-Picking has been done, 

Leaf disease is prevalent. The plot sprayed in May with 1% Bordeaux 
Mixture shows the advantage of this treatment. Plot 23 B was sprayed a 
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second time during the month. The plots of Cassia hirsuta cut over last 
month have started to glow again, that cut high being much more vigorous 
than the one cut low down, Another croo will be obtaiaed before the hot 
weather. Tephrosia Candida is being left for seed, and is now forming 
pods. Crotolana semper floreiis seed was sown during the month both 
Jn the open and among the coffee, and has germinated fairly well. About 90 
per cent, of the Erythnna cutting put out iu the coffee for secondary shade 
have put out shoots. Manures have been applied to the plots in the manorial 
series, and supplies have been ‘ kooked * and mulched. A small drying 
ground has been prepared for the treatment and curing of samples of the 
forthcoming crop. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, wet weather was experienced throughout 
the month, and 13‘84 inches of rain were recorded. 1,504 lbs. of green leaf 
were plucked during the month. The pruned plots are making good growth, 
and will be ready for tapping next month. 

Green dressings were sown iu the pruned plots, and in most cases have 
germinated well. This appears to be the best time to sow green dressings 
as seed sown in former months has not succeeded. Even now trouble is 
encountered with insect attack on th* young plants. Hand weeding has 
been done to protect the young green dressing plants as far as possible. 

A new nursery has been estab’iihed to give a stock *of plants for 
supp’ies, The seed used was obtained from the seed bearers on the station. 

Towards the eud of the month thor a w*s a slight attack of Mosquito 
Blight again on the China, and China Hybrid Tea, but it was not serious 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Moopiy, 12 57 inches of rain 
was recorded distributed over 16 days as compared with 18 86 inches last 
year. The trees have not recovered from the severe attack of Phytophthora 
experienced this year, and the foliage is very scanty, and there is a great 
deal of dead wood, In the seed selection plot, the plants have made good 
growth, and the first round of thinning out has been done. The special seed 
obtained from Heneratgoda have made a splendid start. 41 pits have been 
planted spaced 17 feet by 17 feet. 

Tephrosia Candida in plot 16 was lopped, and a vield of 3,750 lbs, 
of fresh material per acre obtained. Cuttings of Indigofera (probably, a 
variety of tinctora) from the Wyuaad have been planted in a portion of the 
seed selection plot, and Tephrosia has been sown In thereat, 

The Centrosema plumeri has begun to flower. 

Daily tapping was done throughout the month, and 514 lbs. of wet sheet 
and 93 lbs, of wet scrap* obtained from 1,262 trees, a yield of 0 48 !b. per 
acre as compared with 0*36 lb, last month. 

At the Robber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, 17 16 inches of rain 
was recorded, distributed over 24 days, as compared with 24 79 inches last 
year. 

Patch canker is very prevalent, and 79 cases were treated during the 
month. 

Daily tapping was done on 395 trees, aDd a crop of 245 lbs. of wet sheet 
and 32’S lbs, of wet scrap was obtained, a yield of 0703 lb. wet rubber per 
tree as compared with 0'64 lb. last month. 

Op examination of the yield of individual trees has been begun, the 
trees divided into fqur classes as regards yield* This is to aid ip 

M ng out and levelling up the plots, At present, the plots show a good 
‘irregularity. 
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INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION, 

Assam Branch, 

Speaking at the Annual Meeting of the Assam Branch, Indian 
Tea Assochiinn, at lorhat on 31st October last, Mr. P, H, Carpenter, 
Chief Scientific Officer, gave an interesting resume of the work of the 
Scientific Department, 

Mr. Carpenter spoke as follows 

A fairly ambitious programme of work was laid down at the beginning 
of the year, and considerable progress has been made in carrying it out. I 
propose to mention the more important items 

An investigation of the effect of different forms of manuring UDonthe 
composition of the tea plant was made. The experiments were carried out 
upon tea seedlings grown in sand cultures. It was found that different 
forms of manuring resulted in a different rate of absorption of the individual 
ingredients of the manure. Between 68%—43% of the quantity of nitrogen 
supplied was absorbed by the plant, and the manures in which was the 
greater quality of potash showed the greatest percentage of nitrogen absorb, 
ed. The average amount of potash absorbed by the plant was 95% of that 
supplied. 

The effect of potash manures was very marked in keeping the plants 
free from leaf fungus diseases. 

Work has been continued in respect of mosquito blight, whilst much 
useful information has been obtained towards the obtaining control of the 
insects so far as attack upon tea is concerned, yet the study has opened ud 
other fields for research, and we have been led to study the effect of potash 
manures on different types of soil, with a view to ascertaining why the 
application of potash to some soils will result in prevention and cure of 
mosquito attack, whereas on other types of soils, and particularly those of a 
heavy nature, show little or no practical result. The addition of potash 
salts to a soil results in the liberation of different soil bases, some of which 
such as the aluminium salts are toxic to tho plant, other bases such as 
iron and lime are also liberated. The effect of the presence of large 
quantities of lime is to reader the tea bush more re.si. fant to mosquito. 
It is, however, difficult to generalize ia these matters, s»nce each type and 
class of soil needs to be treated upon its own merits, and there can be 
but little doubt th*at different soils require considerably different treat¬ 
ment, but it is increasingly evident that good drainage is one of the chief 
necessities for every type of soil. The Entomologist has satisfactorily 
dealt with two matters id connection with the mosquito; one that the horn 
on the back of the mosquito is an olfactory organ, which would seem to 
point to the likelihood of the mosquito locating his food supply to a con* 
siderable extent by the sense of smell» and two, it would now seem to be 
definitely^ determined that the mosquito attack exerts no permanent 
physiological effect upon the tea bush. Whilst this investigation, as I 
remarked upon a previous occasion, does not affect Assam to any consi¬ 
derable extent, yet there are many instances of mosquito attack in the 
valley, and it behoves all planters to recognise the attack when it first 
begins, so that steps can at once be taken to prevent the spread of the 
trouble. No instance of its recent appearance should be ignored* but 
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the information should be sent to this Department. A considerable amount of 
time has, during the year, been devoted to the study o£ soil acidity, with the 
object of determining what is exactly meant by the term. There seems to be 
no doubt that this is due to several causes, but one cause that is of consider¬ 
able moment is the presence of alumiuium salts in the soil solution. This 
is particularly so in the tea soils of North-East India, in which 
the quantity of lime is usually deficient, and aluminium in a fairly 
readily soluble form is present in large quantities, owing to the peculiar 
nature of climatic conditions which hasten the withering of the soil. The 
presence of lime in such a soil has been shown to largely increase its 
fertility so far as green crops are concerned. In connection with the use of 
lime, a number of experiments have been carried out to ascertain the 
biological effect of the addition of lime to a soil as measured by the accumu¬ 
lation of nitrates, It was found that not only does lime exert a very 
considerable influence in the greater accumulation of nitrates, but that soil 
moisture conditions are of equal if not of more paramount importance. A 
soil being too wet or too dry does not permit of the accumulation of nitrates, 
but for each soil there appears to be a definite optimum water content 
which, ia the case of the Tocklai soil, is the same as the optimum water for 
the best mechanical condition, this has necessitated the study of the effect 
of various water contents of the soil, and an article appearing recently in 
the Quarterly Journal has shown the very great effect upon soil condition 
of the variation in the water content, and the necessity for cultivating a soil 
when it approaches optimum water conditions and the inadvisability 
of doing so when more or less water saturated conditions prevail. 
There are, I know, many practical difficulties besetting any attempt to 
hoe only when the soil is in suitable condition, but I am glad 
to note that these difficulties are being gradually overcome. In 
order to help in this direction, I would point out that whilst the tilth of 
all soils is damaged by cultivation under unfavourable condition, yet the ill 
effect is much more marked on heavy clay soils than on sandy soils, audit 
is the former type that should receive first consideration in this matter. 

During the past years, from the first inauguration of the Scientific 
Department, the primary consideration has always beeu the improvement 
of crop returns as measured by the increase in yield p*r acre of tea, and 
the Department has dealt successfully with this matter both in connection, 
for instance, with the insistence upon the necessity for different forms of 
manuring and different forms of pruning, prevention and control of pests 
and blights to suit certain definite condidons of climate, soil, situation, etc. 
The result has been that-with the increased knowledge a very considerable 
increase in crop return has been obtained, and also a very great saving has 
been effected by the correct choice of manures. There has, however, now 
come a time when the question of quality has become of greater moment 
than that of quality, and the Department has in consequence turned its 
attention to the importment subject of quality of tea. This is a very 
complex subject - it involves many various chemical reaction about which 
little or nothing is known, and a complete elucidation of the problem cannot 
be hoped for until more knowledge of the purely scientific facts connected 
with the changes that take place at all stages of the leaf development, and 
reactions that occur after the leaf has been plucked, and during all the 
stages of manufacture. The work of the Department in this direction has 
during the past year had to be confined to an endeavour to obtain a greater 
knowledge of the constituents of the tea leaf. We have been able to show 
that the tannin does not exist in fresh leaf in the form of ap astringent body, 
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but that it exists in combination with some other substances which undergo 
decomposition by hydrolyses into two substances, one of which is astringent 
tannin. It has, however, become evident that such astringent tannin, which 
is produced during the withering process, readily undergoes decomposition 
either to condensation products which are largely the cause of colour and 
thickness of liquor but which possess no pungency, and also it appears to 
undergo decomposition into a substance that* possesses neither colour nor 
astringency, and that does not assist in the production of thickness of liquor. 
The decomposition of tannin his been receiving the continued study of the 
Department. 

a Whilst the above work has been carried on. an extensive number of 
anaivses have be^n made of fresh. leaf, to ascertain how different forms of 
pruning and different jats of tea and different times of the year affect the 
composition of the leaf. The results of the work will be published in the 
Quarterly Journal during the forthcoming year, 

An important article dealing with the depredations of boring beetles 
on woods suitable for tea chests, and of the results of a treatment with 
rosin varnfch, has been published in the Quarterly Journal of this year, 
Green fly also has been receiving the attention of the Entomologist, and it 
was noticed that sections where the effect of Green fly appears to be the 
greatest seems to contain the insect in least numbers, and it is possible that, 
as in the case of the tea mosquito, the condition of the bush is the all im¬ 
portant factor. 

The Entomologist has, however, this year been mostly occupied with the 
arrangement and examination of records dealing with the work carried 
out on mosquito blight. These records are very voluminous, and it is 
impossible in this report to do more than refer to them. A full report 
noon the work is now in preparation and will be published, it is hoped, 
during the early part of next year. 

The Entomologist has written an interesting article dealing with the 
pupse collected when forking on the Cinamara Tea Estate during the last 
seven years* 

The collection includes 30 different species, parasites of many of them 
have also been found. An interesting point in connection with thip work 
is the noticeably few tea pests that now are to be found at Cinnamara, due 
doubtless in a great measure to the systematic collection of pupa* that has 
been adopted. 

The Mycologist was on leave until June. Woric has been continued 
throughout the year on leaf disease, and articles dealing with Brown and 
Copper blights are appearing in the Quarterly Journals of this year. The 
Mycologist also commenced an investigation of the micro-organisms present 
on tea leaf, and those to be found ia tea factories. Several organisms tyave 
been isolated, and two yeasts and one bacteria seem to be of general digjri* 
bution, The effect of the organisms on fermenting tea is being investigated* 
it is as yet too early to state with what results. It is. however, noticeable 
that leaves placed in an atmosphere of Chloroform for 3} hours yvhen tfr^ans- 
ferred to sterile medium produced a vigorous growth of organisms shqwfng 
that the Chloroform treatment had not sterilised the tea. Wjipreas when 
formalin was employed sterilisation was obtained, pnd in tMs latter ease np 
fermentation of the tea took place. * 
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Field work has yielded interesting results. Of the two plots o£ tea, one 
pruned annually and the other pruned biennially, it will be remembered 
that the area unpruned last year gave a large increase over that pruned. 
This was only to be expected. This year both pi its were pruned ; the 
previous year's unpruned tea being pruned to 10," whilst the annually 
pruned tea was cut to 14*’. The ratio of yields of the two kinds of 
pruning are as follows 


Annual 14’* pruned. Biennial 10” unpruned. 
31-3*21 ... 10 1 

14-4-21 ... 4 1 

28*4-21 ... 3 1 

12-5-21 ... 2 1 

26-5-21 ... 3 -2 

16-6-21 ... 4 3 

30-6-21 ... 5 4 

30-7-21 ... 6 5 

After which date they were practically equal in yield, although the 
annual pruned still maintains a slight superiority. In the two years to date 
the total crops have been 

Annual pruned ... ... 12’9l mds. pucca tea 

Biennial pruned ... ... 187 / per acre, 

• 

An experiment has now been carried on for some years to ascertain 
whether soils containing large quantities of lime were deleterious fur tea. 
The experiment indicates that tea will grow satisfactorily on soil to which 
200 rads, of quicklime or 400 mds« of crushed limestone has been added, 
It was noticed that the fertility of the soil, as measured by the growth 
of green crops, increased with the increasing quantities of lime added to 
the soil. 

A preliminary experiment to determine the relative value of different 
forms of plucking was commenced this year. The results of the experiment 
will be published later. 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings of two Meetings of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on the 8th and 
22nd of November, 1921. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association (London),— 
Stters* dated 13th and 20th October, from the Indian Tea Association 
.ondon) which had been circulated to the Committee, were now to be 
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recorded. The principal subjects dealt with in these letters were the follow¬ 
ing:— 


( а ) The Imperial Shipping Committee— The Hague Rules, 1921 

and the Eastern Trade Bill of Lading —Reference was made, 
in the proceedings of last meeting, to papers forwarded by the 
Londou Association in connection with a proposal that the 
Hague Rules, 1921, should be adopted as between shipowners 
and shippers in preference to legislation on the lines of the 
Canadian Water Carriage of Goods Act; and it was mentioned 
that the various Associations interested in the Eastern trade 
did not approve of this proposal. 

Further papers in connection with the subject were forwarded with the 
letters of 13th and 20fch October, It was noted that a special general 
meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce had been held on 7th 
October to consider the Hague Rules ; that a resolution approving of the 
Hague Rules had been moved, and that an amendment had been put for¬ 
ward urging that legislation should be introduced as suggested by the 
Imperial Shipping Committee— i e, } on the basis of the Canadian Water 
Carriage of Goods Act, No decision was come to, the discussion being 
adjourned, 

(б) Teas in merchantable condition.—T his matter was referred 

to in the proceedings of last meeting in connection with a 
conference of interested parties which was being convened by 
the Tea Brokers’ Association of London and the Tea Buyers’ 
Association, to discuss the question of the condition of packages 
when handed to railway companies from bonded warehouses. 
In the letter of 20th October, it was mentioned that the Con¬ 
ference had been held and that a resolution in the following 
terms had been adopted : — 

This meeting quite appreciates the great difficulties which the merchants 
have had m the matter of packages during the last few years, and, while 
they are glad to learn that these difficulties are now being removed, would 
like to emphasise the necessity for packages of tea being adequately metal- 
lined. 

This meeting is also of the opinion that most of the friction which now 
exists would disappear if the importers would agree to case packages, which 
the carriers refuse to forward (for delivery in the United Kingdom) without 
casing, 

(c) Regulation of Sales,— The General Committee recently 
asked the London Association for particulars as to the method 
adopted in connection with the regulation of sales in London, 
and a full explanation of the matter was given in the letter of 
20 th October, and had been noted by the Committee with 
much interest. 

id ) Scientific Department^ (*) Agricultural Chemist.— 
With the letter of 20th October, there were forwarded copies 
of correspondence between Messrs. Begg, Roberts and Co* 
£,nd the London Association regarding an agricultural chemist 
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whom they desired to engage. It had been suggested, in dis¬ 
cussion with Mr, Carpenter, the Chief Scientific Officer, and 
Mr. Cooper, of the Scientific Department, while these officers 
were on leave, that when a tea company desired to engage a 
scientific officer on their own account it would be advantage¬ 
ous that he should be engaged by the Department and lent to 
the company, the latter paying the whole expense involved, 
He would thus have the benefit of the knowledge already 
obtamed by the Department and of any further discoveries; 
while the experience he would acquire would be at the service 
of the Department. Mr. Carpenter had pointed out that this 
would give effect to his suggestion that the Scientific Depart¬ 
ment should have officers ia control of different areas who 
would see that his recommendations were carried out. 

The London Committee approved of this proposal, but they had decided 
to refer it to the General Committee for consideration. 

The Committee now discussed the question. They were disposed to 
agree with the proposal, but as Mr. Carpenter was to be in Calcutta at the 
time of their next meeting they decided to defer it for consideration until it 
could be discussed fully with him. Mr. T. McMorran, late Chairman of the 
London Association, was now in Calcutta, and it was expected that by that 
date Mr, G, Kingsley, the present Chairman of the London Association, 
would also have arrived; and it was agreed that they should be invited to 
attend the meeting. 

(ii) MosqU'TO Blight.— There was also forwarded with the letter 
of 20 . October, copy of a letter, dated 30th September re¬ 
ceived by the London Committee, from Mr, A. O. Wyper, 
Managing Director of the Baraoora (Sylhet) Tea Co., Ltd. 
This urged the necessiry of doing more to find a means 
for dealing will mosquito blight. It was pointed out that 
the Scientific Department were doing their best to find 
some means of coping with the blight, but it was suggested 
that the Association should go further and offer a large reward 
to anyone who could bring forward a practical scheme for 
dealing with it 

The General Committee decided to defer this matter also for discussion 
with Mr, Carpenter at their next meeting, 

Government cooly depots.— A letter, dated 25th October, had been 
received from a member of the Association referring to the Committee cer¬ 
tain comments which had been addressed to that firm by one of their garden 
managers regarding the system whereby cooly detention depots are maintain¬ 
ed by Government at Tezpur, Desangmukh, and other places, This system 
was criticised mainly under the following heads: - (a ) the method adopted 
by Government of adjusting income to expenditure on these depots—it 
was stated that Government merely divided up the total sum expended 
on the depot in one year amongst the number of persons passing 
through during that period—and^ ( b ) the delay, amounting in cases to as 
long as one year, in'issuing billsjfrom'the'depots. 

The members, in forwarding this letter to the Committee, added that 
their own views were that these Government cooly.depots, originally found* 
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ed as segregation camps to minimise the spread o£ epidemics and infectious 
diseases, were now of doubtful utility, as all coolies forwarded to Assam 
under the Tea Districts Labour Association were inoculated. They believed 
that the Tea Districts Labour Association were willing to consider the ques¬ 
tion of taking over the depots from the Government, and maintaining them 
on a proper economic basis in accordance with the Government Rules and 
Regulations. 

The Committee considered the position as explained, and they directed 
that, in the first place, the letter should be referred to the Tea Districts 
Labour Association and the Assam Labour Board for their comments on 
the various points raised in it. 

Indian Fiscal Commission.— A letter, dated 14th October, 1921, had 
been received from the Secretary, Indian Fiscal Commission, enclosing a 
list of questions which had been prepared for submission to witnesses giving 
written evidence before the Commission. The views of the Association were 
asked on any points arising out of, or in connection with, this questionnaire 
that they might wish to deal with. 

The Committee understood that the questionnaire was being thoroughly 
examined by a Sub-Committee of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Chairman arranged, in the first place, to take an opportunity of discussing 
the matter informally with them. So far as the Association was concerned, 
the Committee considered that any evidence given to the Commission might 
be limited to dealing with the export duty on tea, and the import duty on 
such items as machinery and other materials used by the industry. 

Correspondence with the Indian Tea Association(London).— 
Letters, dated 27th October and 3rd November, from the Indian Tea Asso¬ 
ciation (London) were before the Committee for consideration. The 
principal subjects dealt with in these letters were as follows 

(a) Scientific Department- MosguiTO Blight. -This matter 
was referred to in the proceedings of last meeting, and in 
their letter of 3rd November, the London Committee now 
stated that they had been in communication with the Chemical 
Warfare Department of the Ministry of Munitions and with 
the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine. The latter had 
referred the Association to the Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, Harpcuden, as being likely to give up-to-date infor¬ 
mation regarding experiments for the extermination of the 
blight; and there was forwarded a copy of a letter received 
from Professor A. D. Imms, of the Institute, on the subject. 
In view of the lines on which the Scientific Department has 
been working in connection with mosquito blight for some 
time past, the following extract from the letter of Professor 
Imms was of particular interest 

1 may say that we are engaged on analogous work here relating to 
Aphides or '* green-fly,” which belong to the same order as Mosquito 
Blight’* and, like the latter, are sucking and piercing insects. Our efforts 
are mainly directed to discover means of control other than by sprayiug 
with insecticides. In the first place we are trying to discover (1) the con¬ 
ditions most favourable to the rapid multiplication of the pests; (2) whether 
any races of a plant are less susceptible to infestation than others*- 1 with 
field beans* for example, we find great differences in this respect: (3) whether 
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it is possible to alter toe condition of the cell-sao of the pla <ts, by manurial 
treatment, and render it more or less distasteful to the “green-fly,” (4) 
whether it is possible to cross a variety more or less immune which has low 
economic value with a highly susceptible variety in general use, 

It had been hoped that Mr. T. McMorran, late Chairman of the Lon¬ 
don Association, and Mr G. Kingsley, the present Chairman of that Associ¬ 
ation, would be present at this meeting, to discuss with the Committee seve¬ 
ral matters in connection with the Scientific Department, but Mr. McMorran 
was absent from Calcutta, and Mr- Kingsley bad not yet arrived. The 
Committee directed, therefore, that a meeting with them should be arranged 
for a later dale. 

(5) British Empire Exhibition 7023,--With the letter of 3rd Nov¬ 
ember there were forwarded papers in connection with the 
British Empire Exhibition which it was proposed to hold in 1923. 
These had been before the London Committee, who had decided 
to defer consideration of the question of exhibition until more 
information was available, and until it was known whether the 
Government of India intended to support the Exhibition; and 
the request was made that the General Committee should 
forward to the London Association any information which might 
be received as to the intensions of the'Governmect of India in 
this direction. 

The General Committee had not been addressed direct by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the subject, but it was understood that the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce had received certain papers regarding it from Government, and 
the Secretary was instructed to enquire as to the position. It was believed 
that the opinion had been expressed that the Exhibition would probably not 
be held until 1924. 

(c) Ocean Freight.— It was stated in the letter of 3rd November 
that enquiry had been made as to the actual sailing date of the 
s s. Maidan , and the rats of freight on tea carried by her, it 
being understood that, although she completed loading on the 
30th September, she did not sail until 1st October, l?eing 
declared an October sailing, and the October rate of freight 
-•which was higher than that for September ~being charged. It 
was added that the London Committee understood there had 
been a discussion with the Committee in Calcutta regarding the 
matter. 

This subject was referred to in the proceedings of the meetings of 25th 
October and 8th November in connection with the interpretation of the 
term ‘’clear/’ used with regard to the determination of the monthly tea rate, 
which is applicable to all vessels actually clearing during the month in 
question ; the Conference and the Committee agreed that the expression 
should be interpreted to mean the day on which a steamer receives port 
clearance. The enquiry of the Conference in this connection had, in fact, 
arisen out of the circumstances in connection with the s.s. Maidan i and the 
Committee appreciated that the interpretation now agreed on would, if ; t had 
been applied in the case of that vessel, have meant that^ the tea iate in 
respect of tea shipped in her would have been the September^ratetinstead of 
the higher October rate. But it did not seem to them that they could press 
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for the application of tbe interpretation being made retrospective. And 
on the question of principle they considered the interpretation now agreed 
on to be the most satisfactory. It was understood, indeed, that there had 
been a previous case in which the former practice of accepting the date of 
sailing, instead of the date of port clearance, as defining the tea rate appli* 
cable, had been in favour of tea shippers, and enquiry was to be made on 
this {Joint. 

International Labour Conference; Draft convention and recommenda¬ 
tion concering unemployment-Public Employment Agencies The Com¬ 
mittee considered a letter, dated 14th November from the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce. It invited attention to certain papers received, through the 
Government of Bengal, from the Government of India with reference to 
this draft convention and recommendation, Article 2 of the draft conven¬ 
tion provided that each member ratifying it should establish a system of 
free public employment agencies under the control of a central authority, 
and that, where both public and private free employment agencies exist, 
steps should be taken to co-ordinate the operations of such agencies on a 
national scale. The Government of India had, in this connection, drawn 
the attention of the Government of Bengal to the system of labour recruit¬ 
ment for tea gardens in Assam, which was, of course, conducted under the 
general supervision of the Assam Labour Board. After briefly describing 
the system of recruitment by sirdars, the Government of India proceeded:— 

This system has been evolved as the result of numerous enquiries and 
Commissions, and was strongly recommended by the Labour Enquiry 
Committee of 1906. It is believed to encourage emigration by families, and, 
since the activities of recruiters are carefully supervised, the system gene* 
rally is believed to be free from serious abuse. But tt will, no doubt, be 
re-examined by your Government in the light of the draft Convention 
and Recommendation referred to in paragraph 1 of this letter. In the event 
of the retention of the system being recommended, I am to ask whether it 
would be advisable to experiment with public employment agencies existing 
side by side by the garden sirdar system in localities from which the garden 
labour is usually recruited, and if so, in what way the operations of the two 
systems could be co-ordinated, as suggested in Article 2 of the Convention. 
The Government of India will, therefore, be glad to have the opinion of your 
Government on this question. 

In forwarding the papers to the Association, the Chamber stated that 
they had informed the Government of Bengal that the Association were 
being asked to consider the points thus raised. 

The Committee thought that the matter might be referred for considera¬ 
tion^ a Sub-Committee, and they appointed the Chairman, the Vice* 
Chairman and Mr. Lennox for this purpose. It was understood that the 
question had already been before the Assam Labour Board, and the 
Chairman arranged to obtain, for circulation to the Sub-Committee! a copy 
qf a note prepared on the subject by the Chairman of the Board. 

Exports of Tea from India.- In connection with the monthly 
circular issued by the Association giving particulars of the exports of Indian 
tea, a letter of 15th November from the Darjeeling Planters 1 Association 
referred to a suggestion made by a member of that Association that the 
reports would be more interesting if comparative figures were given for 1913, 
$c as to allow of the existing position being compared with the pre-war 
jposition. The Committee saw no objection to the adoption of this sugge stion , 
and they directed that effect should be given to it, 
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AGRICULTURE AND DISCONTENT. 

In bis address on Labour, Capital and Wages to Section F (Economic, 
Science and Statist ics) of the British Association, 1 Mr. W. L. Hitchens 
referred to the real solution of the problems of industrial unrest as being 
entirely a moral one, combined with clear understanding of economic truths 
on the part of both Labour and Capital. He then went on to discuss the 
fundamental wage, or the wage of unskilled labour, stating that it should be 
a living wage-* that is, a wage suitable to the development of the physical, 
moral and intellectual attributes of the citizens of a free country. But he 
then hastened to add that the living wage cannot be based on any given 
standard, and is bound to fluctuate at different periods. 

However true this mry be, it does not assist greatly in showing how the 
present condition of industrial unrest can be improved, and it is some¬ 
what surprising that neither in this address nor in the one on Economics 
to Section M. (Agriculture) is any reference made to the ballasting influence 
of organized agriculture. 

No country, nowadays, which is purely agricultural, can be 
great; but conversely, no country which is mainly industrial can be 
peaceful or healthy, and must consequently, decline. So that it would 
appear important to maintain a proper balance of agricultural and 
industrial employment in every country, not merely in respect of the supply 
of good and raw materials for manufacture-which are generally regarded 
as the main reasons for developing agriculture—but rather in respect of 
contented employment and good citizenship. 

In this broad economic sense agriculture is used to mean the ownership 
and cultivation of land by the individual, such as one finds in France and 
most islands of the West Indies: Ownership of land in reasonably large 
areas with labour-saving machinery; ownership in very small areas with 
good organization. Agriculture under these conditions is the greatest safe¬ 
guard against national unrest. England, of course, is handicapped 
on account of her home territory being totally inadequate for her 
population, and almost unconsciously, this truth has been manifested 
by the emigration and colonial policy of the last few centuries. It would 
appear likely that emigration from England in future years will be greater 
than it has been in the past. 

But even in a country like the United States, which has plenty of land, 
the maintenance of an agricultural ballast is becoming a. serious difficulty. 
Only recently, O, F, Cook f has called attention to the fact that labour and 
capital are steadily concentrating in the cities, and it appears that one 
cause of this is the fact that race deterioration in American cries is so great 
that immigration of healthy people from the country is an absolute neces¬ 
sity to prevent urban decay. 

• To prevent migration from the country to the city, the city must be 
t^ppgbt to the country ; but not in Lord Rosebury’s sense. It is not theatres 


*The British Association for the Advancement of Science at Edinburgh: 
Abstracts of Presidential Addresses: Nature, September 6,1921. 

1* ‘City and Country* by O. F. Cook in the Journal of Here&ity for 
March and April, 1921. 
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that attract the farmer, but money and scope for genius. Often farming 
does not pay, even in normal times, while city businesses are flourishing* 
As Cook points out, the American producer is largely in the hands of the 
middleman, while the speculator reacts on the producer, causing violent 
fluctuations in prices. As Cook says, a commercial system is required in 
agriculture ‘to stop the prese it leakage between producers and consumers 
. . . , a stabilized marketing system is required, 5 

In spite of being regarded as a proverbial grumbler, the farmer (or 
planter) usually cheerful and contented. Those who are not, sell out and 
migrate. Hence, given proper State protection, agricultural communities 
would increase rather than decrease, and form the most contented and 
sober-minded part of the nation’s population. 

In agricultural development (t. e., increase in the number of farmers, 
small holders, etc.) the great secret is marketing. It is necessary to have 
some system whereby agricultural products can be fed to the markets 
without market glutting. This, according to a recent Circular! can be done 
by proper organ 1 zation 

Present space will not allow description of the methods proposed, but 
anyone interested in this important subject cau peruse the Circular itself. 

* Can the peaks and valleys in prices, which are injurious alike to producer 
and consumer, be reduced by more efficient marketing methods 1 ? This Cir¬ 
cular says they can. 

To return to the maiu theme of the stabilizing influence of agriculture 
in the economy of the State, it is of interest to note that in Central Europe 
to-day such development as is taking place is not in the direction of indus¬ 
trialism, but of agriculture. It is not only a’question of food supply. It is more 
fundamental even than that. Rome fell when its agriculture decayed, and 
Central Europe fell when industrialism was at its zenith* Agriculture is the 
safest foundation, and always will.be, 

Hence people ia the great cities of the world must be careful when they 
talk lightly of the farmer or the planter. One of the reasons why the 
British Empire is necessary (and luckily possible) is because the Domi« 
nions are principally agricultural countries. At first this may suggest 
their surplus food-production value as being of prime importance. But it 
is really more fundamental than that. It is because the economic com. 
plexes of the Dominions are far simpler, and in some ways healthier than 
that of the mother country, and because the Dominions and the Colonies 
possess large q n .antiti°s of land for those who are desirous and qualified to 
utilize it*-*Agricultural News, 

J *The Road to Better Marketing: Circular No. 136, The University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture. 
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giant grasses for paper making. 

Hitherto tropical and sub-tropical countries have relied mainly for 
their supplies of paper-making materials on the forests of the northern 
temperate regions. Wood pulp, prepared from spruce and other timbers 
in the Uaited States, Canada and Scandinavia, is, for example, imported 
into India and Australia for the manufacture of the cheaper kinds of paper, 
whilst countries such as tho 3 e of tropical Africa, in which manufacturing 
industries ate iu a less advanced state, import practically all their paper 
ready-made. In almost all these countries, however, there are native 
products which could be used for making paper, and in some cases a survey 
of the materials available is being undertaken. 

Bamboos appear to be the most promising source of paper-pulp in India 
and the Far East, whilst in other countries large grasses, many of which are 
similar to bamboos in appearance, exist over extensive areas and could be 
used for the same purpose. 

In the current number of the Bulletin of the Imperial Institute a com¬ 
prehensive account is given of these giant grasses. Preliminary trials have 
proved that many of them give a satisfactory yield of pulp, which produces 
good paper. In the case of the so-called Elephant grass of eastern tropical 
Africa, these results have been confirmed by large-scale trials and the 
material has been used in Uganda for Government, printing paper, which is 
of excellent quality. Such grasses, owing to their bulk, could not be ex¬ 
ported to Europe at a profit, but it is suggested that they might be employed 
locally for paper-making or for conversion into pulp for export. 


INSECT PESTS OF RAW COCOA. 

Most foodstuffs when stored are liable to be attacked by insects, and 
the damage thus caused amounts in the aggregate to millions of pounds 
every war. Perhaps the best known pest of this kind is the gram weevil, 
which destroys enormous quantities of wheat and other cereals, particularly 
Tn countries such as Australia and Canada, where vast stocks of gram are 
stored while awaiting shipment. The depredations of such insects extend 
even to raw cocoa, and it has boon estimated that the proportion of 
‘‘ grubby - beaus in the world’s production of cocoa is on the average from 
on! to two per cent. This subject was considered at the Rubber and Allied 
Industries Exhibition, held in London this year, when Mr. A. W. Knapp, 
of Messrs Cadbury Bros. Ltd., read an interesting paper on Insect Pests in 
SJcfnrt: which is printed in the current number of the Bulletin 
^ f^ Tmrifrfal lnsmute! P Thernost frequent pests are the caterpillars 
of small moths, particular those of the Mediterranean flour moth, which 
arc Stem found inmills and granaries; minute beetles too are common y 
present Various methods have been tried for destroying the ‘“sects 
King the cocoa, including fumigation with chemicals and graying with 
insecticides. The most effective method, however, appears to be the 
armUcatiou of heat, since this kills the eggs as well as the larvae and 
adKots? whilst, provided the temperature of 160 OF is not exceeded, 
the $Qcoa is not detrimentally affected# ^ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents . 

The Moplah Rebellion. 

Dear Sir,'-Owing to the Moplah Rebellion, Managers of Rubber 
Estates in the Ernaad Taluk of South Malabar have been reluctantly 
obliged to dispense with the services of most v of their Writers and Clerks, 

As long notice as possible was given, but in many instances these men 
have been unable to obtain work, and having lost all their property through 
Moplah looting are now in very reduced circumstances. 

May we ask Planters and others requiring Clerks or Writers to com¬ 
municate with either of the undersigned ; so that these sufferers from the 

Rebellion, may have a better chance of securing billets falling vacant on 
Estates and in Offices. 


Yours faithfully, • 

(Signed) C. E. M. Browne, 

„ ) R, Le&ciier, 

Malabar Club, 

Calicut. 


WANTED, 

Billet wanted by Planter, of thorough experience, as Superintendent of 
Tea, Rubber or Coffee Estate ; has excellent testimonials and references. 

Bo* No, 107, 

c/o M Planters’ Chronicle. M 
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(By Cable.) 
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RUBBER MATTERS. 

The Merlimau Decision, 

In onr issue o! 26th November last, we published an article from the 
Times of Ceylon which would appear to have been written under a misap¬ 
prehension. A cable had been received to the effect that the Merlimau 
appeal had been successful, and the wording of the cable was such that 
there is every excuse for our contemporary having concluded that the long 
deferred appeal by the Crown against the decision of the Income Tax Com¬ 
missioners had been upheld, and that the case had gone against the 
Merlimau Rubber Estates Limited, 
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The London Correspondent of the Times of Ceylon would have made 
things clearer if he had said the Merlimau decision had been upheld, for this 
is what has happened, and the appeal by the Oow.i has been dismissed. 
We republish m full in this issue the report of the appeal as it appears in 
the India Rubber Journal so that our reader, nay make themselves 
an fait with the position. 

The result of this case has been anxiously awaited tor some tlneo years* 
and even now that we have got Mr. Justice Sanhey’s judgment it is doubt¬ 
ful whether we mav regard the matter as settled since an appeal bv tho 
Revenue people is still possible and is in fact very probable. The decision 
either way must have a far reaching otlecl, and we must agree with Truth , 
which says in Mail week, that the case is not one for legal hair splitting. Ir 
is preposterous that this litigation should be continued at the public expense 
when a settlement fair to all parties might easily h ive been arranged with 
the Rubber Growers’ Association two or three yens ago, but ior the pig. 
hcadedness of the Somerset House Officials, 


Restriction in Malaya. 

The Madras Mail publishes a cable from its own correspondent to the 
effect that the Malaya'lrade Commission report recommends Government 
restriction of the output of rubber on condition that the Netherlands Indies 
and Ceylon join ; failing this to raise a Government loan in Loudon to assist 
estates, also the formation of a land bank. There is nothing new in any of 
these suggestions, and to us it seems rather a futile report, relying as it 
does on conditional support by the Dutch and Ceylon. When we read that 
an important minority favoured a policy of laisser faire , it becomes more 
and more obvious that no such scheme can be successful. First there is an 
important minority against it, then there will be an important minority in 
the N. E. I., and Ceylon against coming in so that eventually it will be a 
case of so many per cent in London will go on with the scheme if so many 
per cent in other countries agree* and, of course so many per cent will not 
agree, and the force .will presumably be repeated again, If Malaya is out 
to save her main industry she should boldly advocate Government control 
of output. If the D. E. I. and Ceylon benefit by not doing ditto that ought 
not to influence her. In helping others she helps herself, and if she con¬ 
tinues to be afraid of acting without Ceylon and the Dutch she will find 
some day that she is not able to control matters as she might now do. 


UNITED PE ANTE BV ASSOCIATION OP SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Coimbatore, 

Utb December, 1921. 

Secretary's Report No, 38. 

1. Tuticorin Harbour Committee.- No Report was issued last 
week, the Secretary being away from Head-quarters attending the Meeting 
of the Tuticorin Harbour Committee. This Committee is still continuing 
its work, making further investigations,, and its*final report will not be 
submitted to Government before the end of next month. 
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2. Road Boards The .Secretary attended a Meeting of the Road 
Board in Madras, on Monday, 12th December,, A full Confidential Report 
has been submits d th' Executive Committee. It may be stated here, 
however, that owl v «*• the oresent financial position of Provincial Funds, 
which, as may be tee i from the Madras Mail of yesterday’s date, shows 
a probable deficit of Rs. 113 lal hs on the current year’s Budget, the 
Government not only have no funds for the further improvement of Roads, 
but'he proposed allotment for ihe Trunk Roads already scheduled will 
have to be reduced by at least 20% It is unlikely that auy further ids 
will be made fit for Motor lorry traffic for a long time, and it is probable 
that further deterioration will be the result of this reduction of expenditure. 

3. Homeward Bills of Lading— Hague Rules.- A letter ad¬ 
dressed by the East Indian Grain and Oilseed Shippers’ Association of 
London to tne Indian Tea Association on this subject is being published in 
full in this week’s Planters * chronicle,, together with the text of a re¬ 
solution passed by the Loudon Chamber of Commerce, approving of 
(legislation based on the merging of the best points of the Hague Rules into 
the best points of the Report of the Imperial Shipping Committee. 

A. Labour Commission, — The Members of this Commission met at 
the U P. A. S. I. Dfiice on Saturday, 10th instant. They left Coimbatore 
the next morm ig o commence their first tour of investigation and inspec¬ 
tion. The programme of their second tour, which commences on the 3rd 
January, is under revision with a view to extending their visits in Planting 
Districts. % 

5. Secretary. — Mr H. Wade? ngton is expected to arrive in Coimba¬ 
tore on or about the 24th December. 

fi. Executive Committee.- Mr. J, R. Vincent having resigned, 
Mr. A. C. Morrell has taken over the duties of Active Member for Rubber. 

On election by the Executive Committee, Mr, E. Lord has accepted 
the post of Mcmber-m-waiting for ,v iober, vice Mr. A. C. Morrell; and 
Mr. C. E. Abbott that of Member-in-waiting for Tea, vice Mr. A. S* 
Dandison resigned* 

(Signed) C. H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary. 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S, I. 

Report No, 28. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, returned to 
headquarters on the morning of 12th December. 

2. Clean Weeding. —It is surprising how hard the fetish of clean 
weeding dies. During my recent tour, I saw a gang of about 80 coolies 
weeding Tea and old Rubber, the latter not even being tapped in December, 
and busily scraping the soil with Karandies. After careful searching of the 
area over which they were weeding, I could find no weed over a couple of 
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inches high, and on most of the land, there were about two small weeds per 
square yard at the most. Vet Rs. 20 per day at least were being spent 
which is economically unsound leaving out of account all other questions, 
for note if you please the rainfall, November, this vear, .V43 inches, last 
year December nil ; January, 0 61; February, 0'35 ; M irclt, 0V2; conditions 
likely to be repeated this year and quite nntinal, Consequently, this small 
weed crop has to face four months drought, and nt the end of that time 
would ail be dead aud dried up. Were anyone asked to grow a crop at 
this time of year, they would realise that it is out of the question. Vet 
money is being spent to remove this weed, and in the process, valuable top 
soil is being scraped down the hill sides to the streams to be carried away 
to sea by the April showers. 

Enquiry elicited the fact that “work must be found for the coolies,” 
Granted, but why unprofitable work, and work which is agriculturally 
unsound and doing a large amount of harm ? It would be better were the 
coolies paid to sit in their lines. But there is lets of work which needs 
doing, Mosquito Blight to be caught, Brown Blight leaves to be picked off, 
the Rubber full of dead wood harbouring PhytophtJ ora Meadii ready to 
attack next year’s seed crop and produce secondary leaf-fall. Also I might 
suggest work like alignment of drains, building up the sides and stepping 
them where the gradient is steep to catch silt, work which particularly needs 
attention in the particular place in question. Failing, all this jungle soil 
might be carried for a top dressing to the Tea. 

When the “ unpractical scientist ” suggests work of this kind, he is 
usually told that tfc there is no labour available! ” 

I have, for years, inveighed against clean weeding, and clean weeding 
of this nature can have no possible justification, and the system of scraping 
the soil in this mad desire to have it bare, and tk to find work for the 
coolies” cannot be too strongly condemned. A combination of secondary 
leaf-fail and clean weeding is killing large areas of Rubber in South Indii. 
I know of quite large areas which have stopped'growing, and have reached 
a point when the yield is stationary, if not on the decline, and I warn 
planters that it is gotDg to steadily decline to its death unless thes-'e 
economically and agriculturally unsound practices are given up. Unless 
we get back nearer to forest conditions for our Rubber by the intelligent use 
of weeds and cover crops which we can choose and control, I am firmly 
convinced that much of our Rubber in this country L doomed. 

I see clean weeding going on year after year, and I see the Rubber 
steadily deteriorating, and the same thing applies to Tea. No amount of 
manuring will remedy matters where the top soil is lost, nor can the 
Scientific Department help. ’Tis useless, is it not, to clore the stable door, 
after the horse has been stolen, 

3. The Experiment Stations.— At the Coffee Experiment Station, 
another week without rain was experienced, and crop h bfing harvested* 
The crop from individual trees in Plot 3 was picked and weighed separately. 
This is the third year in succession that tbi« has been done, and the results 
are most interesting as showing the distribution of good and bad yielding 
bushes. Next year, this plot which is worn out, will be collar pruned. In 
Plot 12, the crop from a number of groups consisting of 100 trees each was 
picked separately in order to get some figures from which a Probable Error 
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can be calculated. Samples are being taken from the crop on each plot 
which will be cured on the Station and examined as to percentage of size, 
etc., in order to try and follow the effect of manure, etc., on quality. 1,9634* 
lbs. of ripe cherry were picked during the week from 3'36 acres. Chop 
digging was done on 1 acre, and this work will now be stopped till after 
crop. The dry spell is causing the Coffee to drop its leaves, but it is 
noticeable that the plots sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture arc retaining their 
foliage, especially the plot which was sprayed twice. The Cassia hirsuta 
cut over last month is beginning to flower, and probably not much more will 
be got from it. Crotolaria semperflorens is growing well despite the dry 
conditions. 

At the Tea Experiment Station, there was no rain during the week, 
but high wind was experienced which is rapidly checking the flush. 276 lbs. 
of green leaf were plucked from 271 acres, a yield of 101*8 lbs. per acre, as 
compared with 175*5 lbs. last week. Work of deepening drains was con¬ 
tinued, and the green dressing crops continue to show good growth. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, hot dry weather 
with no rain at all was experienced. Daily tapping was done, and 131 lbs. 
of wet sheet and 22 lbs of wet scrap obtained from 1,262 trees, a yield of 
0*121 lb, per tree, as compared with O'135 last week. With the advent of 
the dry weather and the loss of leaf due to wintering and wind, the crop is 
failing as is to be expected. 

At tbe Rubber Experiment Station, Tenmalai, there was no rain 
during the week. Daily tapping was done on 391 trees, and 60'19 lbs. of 
wet sheet and 7*24 lbs. of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0*172 tb. per tree, as 
compared with 0*163 lb. last week. Hot weather conditions have, however, 
set in, the stream has dried up, and high winds begin to blow. On both 
Stations, tapping will, probably, have to be stopped early this year as the 
trees never recovered their foliage after the monsoon attack of Phytophthora 
and natural wintering aided by the wind, and dry weather will defoliate 
them early this year. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D. ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture t Planting Districts . 

12—xii—21. 


UNITED PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

Rubber Growers’ Association, 

South India Branch, 
Coimbatore, 6th December, 1921. 

CIRCULAR. 

To 

All Members, 

R. G. A, South India Branch. 

Sir(s),—With reference to the telegram which I received from the 
Rubber Growers* Association, and which I have published in this week’s 
Planters* Chronicle , I have received the following copy of a further tele¬ 
gram sent by the R. G. A. to the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce 

u Council have issued Circular all producers plantation rubber 
strongly urging continuance voluntary restriction. Producers 
assenting previous scheme urged undertake not produce more 
rubber during first six months 1922 than they produced during 
corresponding period 1921 or alternatively than 75% their output 
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duriog corresponding period 1920. Producers who did not join 
previous scheme urged undertake during first six months 1922 
to restrict their output by 25% of the amount produced during 
corresponding period 1921 or alternatively 1920. Assents not 
binding unless members owning or controlling not less than 70% 
producing area represented by members R. G. A. have similarly 
agreed by 31st December. Please circulate other Associations 
and press also South India and obtain assents local R. G. A. 
members, Please do your utmost to get Ceylon into line* 
Telegraph result 27th December.’* 

I have already notified the R. G. A. the resolution which was passed 
at the Annual General Meeting of the Local Branch. At the same time I 
shall be much obliged if you will kindly let me know whether you are willing 
to agree to the R. G A. proposals for restriction next year or not, so that 
I may be able to advise the R, G, A., definitely, how many acres of Rubber 
in Southern India are willing or unwilling to do so. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) C, H. BROCK, 

Acting Secretary, R. G. A,, 

South India Branch. 


SUGAR KEEPS BORDEAUX. 

That granulated sugar will keep Bordeaux spray-mixture from detenor* 
ating, is a discovery of the Oregon Station. It is well known by orchardists 
that Bordeaux becomes almost worthless unless used shortly after being 
mixed. This trouble can be overcome by adding an eighth ounce of granu¬ 
lated sugar dissolved in water for each pound of copper sulphate. When 
sugar is used in the proportion mentioned the spray mixture will not spoil 
on account of break down or delay on account of rain, For a 200 gallon 
tank of 6: 6: 50, bordeaux which will require 24 lbs. of copper sulphate, 
dissolve 3 ounces (7 heaping tea spoons) in a little water, and add slowly to 
the tank of spray agitating until thoroughly mixed. Too much sugar must 
not be added,—'(From the American Agriculturist, Vol. 107, No, 24.) 


TEST FOR ADULTERATED BLUE STONE* 

Crystals of pure stone are of a deep blue colour. The most useful 
adulterant is sulphate of iron. The presence of which gives a greenish 
colour to the crystals, or lightens the colour to a paler tint. If sulphate of 
iron is suspected it can be easily be identified as follows 

Powder a few of the crystals, and dissolve the powder in a glass tumbler. 
After the powder fully^dissolves, add a little of ammonia water* The shlu* 
tion will turn a very intense deep blue. Allow this to stand for 15 to 20 
minutes, and pour the liquid slowly and carefully. If any sulphate el ire# 
is present there will be a dirty green residue at the bottom of the glass, It 
will turn red ifallowed to«Btand. Water may be added to removp the deep 
blue liquid, still remaining, and the glass again allowed to stand for a few 
minutes when the colour of the iron compound will be more distinct If it 
is pure there will be no residue,-^(From the Agrl Garotte of Kew South 
Wales, Vol. $2* Pa tt 6.) 
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HOMEWARD BILLS OF LADING—HAGUE RULES. 


Copy of Circular No. C. 84, issued by the Indian Tea Association 
(London), dated 21st November, 1921. 

The Secretary begs to circulate for the information of the General 
Committee, the subjoined copy of letter from the East Indian Grain and 
Oilseed Shippers* Association of London, dated the 18th November, together 
with copy of the letter therein referred to. 


The East Indian Grain and Oilseed Shippers* 
Association of London, 

Exchange Chambers, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 

London, 18th November, 1921. 


The Secretary, 

Indian Tea Association (London!, 

21, Mincing Lane, E. C* 


Indian Homeward Bill of Lading and the Hague Rules, 1921. 

Dear Sir,’’-As directed by Sir Stephen Demelriadi, K, B. E., I beg to 
send you herewith a copy of a letter which has been sent to the Chambers 
of Commerce at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and Madras, respectively. 


I remain, Dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) G D. Pownall, 

Asst. Secretary, 


The East Indian Grain and Oilseed Shippers* 
Association of London, 

Exchange of Chambers, St. Mary Axe, 
London, 17th November, 1921. 

Dear Sir,—-I beg to refer to my letters to you* dat*d 3rd and 13th October 
last in which letters I was directed by Sir Stephen Demetrhdi, K. B, E. (the 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by the various Associations interested 
fn the Indian Homeward Trade) to draw your attention to the following s— 

(1) The movement at the Hague, which resulted in the drawing up 

of certain rules called the Hague Rules, 1921. 

(2) The desire that you should not rela^ your efforts to hasten 
legislation not on the lines of the Hague Rules but on lines 
following the recommendation of the Imperial Shipping Com¬ 
mittee as approved by the Imperial Conference. 

(3) The Meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce to discuss the 

Hague Rules held on the 7th October last and adjourned. 

2 am pow directed to send you a cutting from Lloyd’s List of 15th insf. 
repoctiag at some length the proceedings of the adjourned meeting of the 
London ^Chamber p£ Commerce, held on the 14th inst. from which it will 
be seen that an agreed resolution was submitted to tbe meeting and carried. 
TJje resolution before tbe meeting of the 7th October, accepting the 
tHaigue Rules* and Sir Stephen Demetriadi’s amendment, not approving of 
tbe Hague Rules and asking for legislation, were withdrawn by consent. 
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In the interval between the Meetings a formula had been found, satis¬ 
factory to the opposing interests in the Chamber, which became the agreed 
resolution moved by Sir Stephen Demetriadi. The lines of the resolution 
indicate that, whilst some of the provisions of the Hague Rules could not be 
accepted by certain Associations, including those interested in the Indian 
Homeward Trade, there are other provisions which could be accepted, and 
that there was no objection to the rules forming a basis (not the basis) 
to be taken into account in the settlement when it comes along, 

It is important to note that the meeting approved the legislation recom¬ 
mended by the Imperial Shipping Committee and accepted by the Imperial 
Conference, and agreed to direct the attention of the Governments of the 
United Kingdom, the Dominions and India to the Hague Rules as contain¬ 
ing some provisions suitable for incorporation in that legislation. 

Sir Stephen Demetriadi emphasised the fact that it was not a question 
of the Hague Rules versus legislation, but really one of bringing into 
harmony two movements which aimed at the same result. 

The position, therefore, now reached is that approval has been given by 
the London Chamber of Commerce to legislation based upon the merging of 
the best points of the Hague Rules into the best points of the Report of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee, 

I again append a list of the Associations which Sir Stephen Demetriadi 
represented:— 

The East Indian Grain and Oilseed Shippers’ Association of London, 
The Incorporated Oil Seed Association, 

The London shellac Trade Association. 

The London Jute Association. 

The London Corn Trade Association. 

The Liverpool Cotton Association, Ltd. 

The United Kingdom Jute Goods Association, Ltd, 

The Indian Tea Association (London), and certain Saltpetre and Rice 
Interests, 


Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) G. D. POWNALL, 
Assistant Secretary* 


The resolution above referred to, which was passed by the London 
Chamber of Commerce at its Adjourned General Meeting, held on November 
14tb, 1921, was as follows:- 

That this General Meeting of members of the London Chamber of 
Commerce records its warm appreciation of the work done at the recent 
Conference of the International Law Association at the Hague by the 
Maritime Law Committee of the Assoo’ation, and recognises the Hague 
Rules 1921 as a basis for the settlement of the respective liabilities and 
rights of shipowners and merchants under Bills of Lading } 

Invites the attention of the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
Dominions and India, to them as containing provisions suitable for incor¬ 
poration in the legislation following upon the recommendations of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee and the Imperial Conference} 

Emphasises the importance of similar legislation by other maritime 
States, and leaves the use of Received for Shipment 1 * Bills of Lading to 
arrangement between the parties concerned* 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE. 

Mr, Waddiagton writes as follows to the Secretary, United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, Coimbatore 

League of Nations, 

International Labour Conference 

Dear Sir,—As adviser, for Southern India, to the employers* delegate, 
I attended the third session of the above Conference, which opened at 
Geneva on the 25th of October, and closed on the 19th of November, and 
have now returned to England, pending starting for India, from Marseilles 
on the 3rd December by S. S Warwickshire”, and forward a preliminary 
report, which I will supplement after arrival. 

The questions discussed at the Conference, which are of interest to 
Planters, were,— 

The adaption of the Washington decisions to agricultural labour 
regarding i— 

(1) Regulation of the hours of work ; 

(2) Measures for the prevention of, or providing against 

unemployment; 

(3) Protection of women and children. 

(4) Technical agricultural education. 

(5) Living-in conditions of agricultural workers. 

(6) Guarantee of the rights of association and combination. 

(7) Protection against accident, sickness, invalidity and old age* 

The French Government raised the points, firstly, as whether the 
Conference had jurisdiction to deal with agricultural questions, and secondly 
that the present tjme was inopportune for international experiments, such 
as proposed, and wished the whole matter postponed to a future Conference, 

The plea of want of jurisdiction was not pressed, and the French Go¬ 
vernment confined their demands to the withdrawal of agricultural questions 
for reasons of expediency only. 

The Conference was of opinion that it had jurisdiction, but on the 
question of retaining on the Agenda, the item dealing with HOURS OF 
WORK, there voted in favour of retention 63 and against 39, as this was 
not sufficient to secure the two*thirds majority, necessary. Item 1, 
above, was deleted, other Items being allowed to remain, and were accord¬ 
ingly disc »ed. 

The Conference has two ways of proceeding, on questions submitted to 
it. It either passes a ** Convention which is held to be accepted by every 
Member of the League of Nations unless* within a year, it is expressly 
denounced $ or, it makes a Recommendation , which remains such until 
formally accepted by the States concerned. The Conference made the 
following Recommendations i— 

Unemployment, '-‘That each member of the Intemationul Labour 
Organisation should consider measures for the prevention of or providing 
against Unemployment amongst agricultural workers suitable to the economic 
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and agricultural conditions of its country, and that it should examine parti¬ 
cularly from this point of view the advisability 

fl) of adopting modern technical methods to bring into cultivation 
land which is at present not worked or only partially developed, 
but which could by means be made to yield an adequate return; 

(2) of encouraging the adoption of improved systems of cultivation 
and the more intensive use of the land ; 

(V of providing facilities for settlement on the land: 

( 4) of taking steps, rendering work of a temporary nature accessible 
to unemployed agricultural workers by means of transport 
facilities; 

(5) of developing industries and supplementary forms of employ¬ 
ment which would provide occupation for agricultural workers 
who suffer from seasonal unemployment, provided steps be taken 
to ensure that such work is carried on under equitable condi¬ 
tions ; 

(6) of taking steps to encourage the creation of agricultural workers* i 
co-operative societies for the working and purchase or renting of 
land; and of taking steps to this end to increase agricultural 
associations of land workers established for the purpose of 
agricultural production. 

PROTECTION OF Women and Children.— That each member of the 
International Labour Organisation take measures to ensure to women wage- 
earners employed in agricultural undertakings protection before and after 
childbirth similar to that provided by the Draft Convention adopted by the 
International Labour Conference at Washington for women employed in 
industry and commerce, and that such measures should include the right to 
a period of absence from work before and after childbirth, and to a grant of 
benefit during the said period, provided either out of public funds or by 
means of a system of insurance. 

That each member of the International Labour Organisation take steps 
to regulate the employment of women wage-earners in agricultural under¬ 
takings during the night in such a way as to ensure to them a period of rest 
compatable with their physical necessities, and consisting of not less than 9 
hours, which shall, when possible, be consecutive. 

That the members of the International Labour Organisation take steps 
to regulate the employment of children under the age 14 years in agricut* 
tural undertakings during the night in such a way as to ensure to them a 
period of rest compatable with their physical necessities, and consisting of 
not less than ten consecutive hours, 

That the members of the International Labour Organisation lake steps 
to regulate the employment of young persons between the ages of 14 and 18 
years in agricultural undertakings during the night, in such a way as to 
ensure to them a period of rest compatable with their physical necessities, 
and consisting of not less than nine consecutive hours. 

The Conference passed the following Convention i— 

Article 1.—Children under the age of fourteen years may not be 
employed or work in any public or private agricultural undertaking, or in 
any branch thereof, save outside the hours fixed for school attendance* If 
they are employed outside the hours of school attendance, the emptoymept 
shall not be suqh as to prejudice their attendance at school. 

(There are several more articles to this Convention, but until compul¬ 
sory education is introduced into India the matter is not of importance to 
Planters*) 
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The Conference made the following Recommendations j — 

Technical Agricultural Education.— That each member of In* 
ternational Labour Organisation endeavours to develops vocational agricul* 
tural education, and in particular to make such education available to agri¬ 
cultural wage-earners on the same conditions as to other persons engaged in 
agriculture. 

Living-in Conditions.— 1. That each member of the Internationa 1 
Labour Organisation which has not already done so, take statutory or other 
measures to regulate the living-in conditions of agricultural workers, taking 
account of special climatic or other conditions affecting agricultural work in 
its country, and after consultation with the employers’ and workers’ organi¬ 
sations concerned, if such organisations exist. 

II, That such measures shall apply to all accommodation provided by 
employers for housing their workers either individually, or iu groups, or 
with their families, whether the accommodation is provided in the houses of 
such employers or in buildings placed by them at the workers* disposal, 

IIL That such measures shall contain the following provisions 

(a) Unless climatic conditions render heating superfluous, the 
accommodation intended for workers’ families, groups of 
workers or individual workers, should contain rooms which 
can be heated. 

(&) Accommodation intended for groups of workers shall provide a 
separate bed for each worker, shall afford facilities for insur¬ 
ing personal cleanliness ; and shall provide for the separation 
of the sexes. In the case of families, adequate provision shall 
be made for the children, 

(c) Stables, cowhouses and open sheds should not be used for sleep* 
iDg quarters. 

Right of Association and Combination.— The Conference passed 
the following Convention 

Article I,—Each member of the International Labour Organisation 
which ratifies this Convention undertakes to secure to all those engaged in 
agriculture the same rights of association and combination as to industrial 
workers, and to repeal any statutory or other provision restricting such 
rights in the case of those engaged in agriculture* 

(There are several more Articles to this Convention not of immediate 
importance.) 

Protection against Accident, Sickness, Invalidity, and Old 
Age.— The Conference passed the following Convention :— 

Article L—Each member of the International Labour Organisation 
which ratifies this Convention undertakes to’extend to all agricultural wage- 
earners its laws and regulations which provide for the compensation of 
workers for personal injury by accident arising out of, or in the course of 
their employment. 

(There are several more articles to this Convention not of immediate 
importance.) 

The Conference also made the following Recommendation 

T^at the General Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
recpmmends that each member of the International Labpur Organisation 
extend its laws and regulations establishing systems of insurance against 
sickness, invalidity, old age, and other similar social risks to agricultural 
wage«an**ten$f on conditions equivalent to those prevailing in the case of 
workers in industrial and commercial occupations, 

Yours faithfully, 

H, WADDINGTQN. 
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ASSESSMENT OP RUBBER PLANTING 
COMPANIES FOR E. P. D, 

The Merlimau decision upheld. Important hearing. 

In the King’s Bench Division on Tuesday, before Mr. Justice Sankey, 
pitting to hear Revenue cases, the case of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue v . The Merlimau Rubber Estates, Ltd., was argued. 

The Attorney-General fSir Gordon Hewart, K, C.), and Mr. Reginald 
Hills were for the Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Mr. Disturnal, K.C., 
and Mr. A. M, Latter, represented the Merlimau Rubber Estates, Ltd. 

The Attorney-General said there were cross appeals from a decision of 
the Commissioners in the City of London. Upon the first question the 
Crown were the appellants. On the second question the company were the 
appellants. The two questions raised points of law in regard to Excess 
Profits Duty, The levying of Excess Profits Puty involved a comparison 
between pre-war profits and post-war profits. That comparison^ was ren¬ 
dered difficult, because in some cases there was no pre-war trading or no 
pre-war trading on a scale which would yield a fair average, 

Pre-War Trading Profits, 

Therefore, so far as the period before the war was concerned, said ooun- 
sel f the Act provided two things. First, in a normal case the pre-war standard 
of profits was to be the average standard of profits in two years selected by 
the taxpayer out of three years immediately preceding the outbreak of war, 
In the case of business which had not been carried on before the war a 
necessary alternative was given of a percentage standard in which it was 
said! Ascertain your capital and a percentage on that capital shall be 
taken to be your pre-war standard.’* 

The normal percentage was 6 per cent, and in other cases the matter 
was left to the decision of a Board of expert referees. More than that, it 
was provided by the Act that in a case where there had been pre-war 
trading, so that it was quite possible to ascertain the pre-war standard of 
profit in the normal manner, the taxpayer might have the benefit of the per* 
centage standard, the percentage calculated on his capital if the result would 
be more advantageous to him. It was obvious, as far as the taxpayer was 
concerned, he was desirous, if the calculation proceeded on the percentage 
standard on his capital, of making out of his capital to be as large as 
possible, The larger his capital the larger the sum yielded by the percent¬ 
age would be, and the larger would be the pre-war standard with which his 
post-war profit had to be compared. What had happened in this case, to 
put it in the most general terms, was this : Here was a Rubber Company 
and that company had plantations. Some of those plantations were matured 
and some were not matured. It took a rubber tree something like five or 
six years to begin to yield, and, therefore, their expenditure was partly on 
matured plantations (producing a"reas) and partly on immature plantations 
(non-producing areas). The question had arisen, not merely in this case, 
as to the nature of that expenditure where the rubber company was spend* 
ing money on non-producing areas—that was on plantations which yielded 
no rubber now, but were expected to yield rubber in the future—what was 
for the purpose of this taxation the true nature of that expenditure, 
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Echo of the Vallambrosa Case. 

The question arose in the Vallambrosa case before’the war on the ques¬ 
tion of income tax and the materiality of that case» continued counsel, was 
that for the purpose of Excess Profits Duty profits had to be calculated in 
the same way as they were calculated for the purpose of income tax, subject 
to certain modifications. In that case it was held that the money which the 
company spent upon its non-producing areas was expenditure chargeable 
against revenue; in other words, it was a sum which could be deducted 
before the company set out the profits on whfch income tax was to be Hvied, 
which was in the same category as money paid for wages, goods, or any 
other expense in the conduct of the business. It was an expense to be set 
off against the revenue of the year. It was revenue expenditure as dis¬ 
tinguished from capital expenditure, and, for the purpose of income tax, 
the yield, if any, would arise when that on which the money was spent 
became productive. But for the moment the money was gone; it was an 
expense incurred. Expenditure of this character, therefore, had been held 
to be for the purpose of income tax revenue expenditure, and in this very 
case the company had followed that course, For the purpose of income tax 
they had treated this expenditure on their immature plantations as revenue 
expenditure. They had diminished by so much that upon which they were 
to pay income tax. More than that, for the purpose of calculating their 
profits for Excess Profits Duty they had observed the same course, 
that was to say, inasmuch as the profits for Excess Profits Duty 
were the same as profits for the purpose of iacome tax, in like 
manner they had treated these payments as payments which were to 
diminish the sum of their profits. Now came the change. When 
the question was what was the capital on which the percentage 
was to be calculated for the purpose of arriving at the percentage 
standard of pre-war profit they said : ‘’'Oh, but this is capital expenditure. 
This is an addition to capital.So they were to have the advantage in the 
most agreeable manner both ways. They were to have the benefit of the 
expenditure as revenue expenditure for the purpose of iacome tax and 
Excess Profits Duty calculation of the profits, but when it came to doing 
the sum and making a contrast between pre-war and post-war, they said this 
was capital outlay, and they claimed to have the percentage standard calcu¬ 
lated upon these sums as if they were an addition to their capital. 


Question of Revenue Expenditure. 

Counsel, continuing, submitted they could not have it both ways, . He 
was prepared to assume that the decision-in the Vallambrosa case was right, 
It was not appealed against and it stood. Assuming that decision to be right, 
then one must go on to say this was revenue expenditure and must be so 
treated not for one half of the calculation, but for both halves of the calcula¬ 
tion, and they must not afterwards be told it was really capital expenditure. 
Or, putting it the otherway round, if, indeed, it is really fairly to be regarded 
as dapital expenditure as forming part of the capital assets of the company, 
if it was not to be treated in the way it was treated in the Vallambrosa case, 
in this case, where the question was what were the profits, it could not be 
revenue expenditure for the one pdrpose and capital assets for the other. 
On the first questiou raised the burden was on him. It was this: Whether 
expenditure by the company on the immature or non-producing areas of these 
plantations, which was admittedly revenue expenditure deductible in arriv- 
og at profits under the Vallambrosa decision* and which had* in fact, been 
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deducted by the company in arriving at profits ior Excess Profits Duty pur- 
poses, could be treated by the company as a capital asset for the purpose of 
the ascertainment of capital in the same manner as that in which capital 
expenditure was treated. 

The other question which he was not going to open, because the burden 
was on the other side, was, continued counsel, quite a short question, namely* 
What was the true mode in which the repayment of the relief granted by 
Section 3&of the Finance Act (No. 2)* 915, where in certain circumstances 
certain amounts paid by the taxpayor for Excess Profits Duty were repaid 
to him, was to be calculated ? That also depended on Section 45 of the 
Finance Act, 3916, The difficulty arose only because the rate of Excess 
Profits Duty was not constant throughout the whole period. The question 
was, What was the true basis on which repayment to the taxpayer was to 
be calculated? The Vallambrosa case, which was the starting point of the 
controversy, was reported in 1910 Sessions cases. 

The Commissioners* Case. 

The case stated by the Commissioners for the general purposes of the 
Income Tax Acts for the City of London, under the provisions of Section 
45, Sub-Section 5, of the Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915, and Section 149 of the 
Income Tax Act, for the opinion of the King’s Bench Division, set out that 
at meetings of the Commissioners for the general purposes of the Income 
Tax Acts in May and July, 1918, the Merlimau Rubber Estates, of Win¬ 
chester House, Old Board Street,,E. C., appealed against assessments made 
on them to Excess Profit Duty under the provisions of the Finance (No. 2) 
Act, 1915, Part 3, as followsAccounting period, January 1st to December 
31st, 1914; net amount of excess profits, £25,000 ; rate, 50 per cent; duty 
payable, £12,750. Accounting period, January 1st to December 31st, 1915, 
net amount of excess profits, £70,184; rate, 60 per cent.; duty payable, 
£42,110, Two points only were argued before them and arose for the 
opinion of the High Court: (a) As to the correct method of calculating the 
capital of the company for the purpose of arriving at the percentage 
standard of the company; (b) Giving effect to the provisions under Section 
38 (3) of the Finance ( No. 2) Act> 1915, and Section 45, Sub-Section 2, of 
the Finance Act, 1916, for set off in respect of periods wherein there was a 
deficiency from standard. 

The facts relating to the two questions, said counsel, appeared in two 
parts of the case headed respectively A” and “ R.“ 

‘‘A 11 —The company was incorporated on September 18th, 1909. with a 
capital of £210,000 divided into 2,100,000 shares of 2s, each. The com¬ 
pany on its formation acquired from its vendors about 6,145 acres of land, 
the purchase consideration payable being £115,000. The said land as to 
5,663 acres consisted of land planted with immature rubber trees not 
iq bearing, and, as to 482 acres of land not planted with rubber trees. In 
general, six years elapsed between the time when an area was planted with 
trees by the company and the time when the trees came into bearing. No 
part of the area already planted produced revenue from rubber at the time 
of its acquisition by the company. The company from the time of its for¬ 
mation to December 31st, 1913—being the date of the end of the last pre¬ 
war trade year—had expended money in clearing the land, reclaiming, 
planting weeding,,pruning and.digging*the unwanted and immature am*. 
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The Percentage Standard, 

The company made an outlay of £89,603 on this expenditure, which 
had always been treated as capital expenditure by the company in its own 
accounts. Particulars of such expenditure of the company, so treated as 
capital expenditure from its inception to the end of the last pre-war trade 
year, were shown in a statement attached to the case. The percentage 
standard and not the profits standard was taken to be the pre-war standard 
of the company under the provisions of Section 40 (2) of the Finance 
Act, 1913. The said expenditure, although charged to capital in the com¬ 
pany’s accounts, was allowed as a deduction In arriving at profits for the 
purpose of income tax assessments and in arriving at profits for the purpose 
of Excess Profits Duty, as it arose in the respective years and for the pur¬ 
poses of the company’s claim for relief with respect of the first accounting 
period under Rule 7 of Part I., Schedule 4, of the Finance Act, 1915. 

The only question on which the decision of the Commissioners was 
asked was as to the method of calculation of the capital of the company as 
at December 31st, 1913, being the last pre-war trade year, for the purpose 
of arriving at the percentage standard of the company for Excess Profits 
Duty. 

The company contended that for the purpose of ascertaining its capital 
that one of two alternative methods should be adopted. The first alternative 
was to take a valuation of the fair market value of the estate at December 
31st, 1913. In support of this contention the company adduced evidence that 
the fair market value of the estate on that basis was £400,000. The second 
alternative was that the whole of the capital expenditure, including 
expenditure for development, should be added to the cost price of its assets 
acquired by purchase and treated as its statutory capital, and accordipgly 
that the capital of the company should be £244,110. 

Expenditure on Development. 

It was contended, on behalf of the Commissioners, that for ascertaining 
the capital of the company there should not be added to the value of its 
assets the sum expended by the company, £89,603, for development, both 
on the ground that the assets must be taken at the price at which they were 
acquired in accordance with Rule I of Part 3 of Schedule 4 of the Finance 
Act, 1915. and on the ground that such sum of £89,000 was expenditure 
which had been allowed as a deduction in arriving at profits for the 
purposes of income tax assessment, and the appropriate part of which had, 
been deducted in arriving at profits for the purposes of Excess Profits Duty 
and accordingly that the capital of the company should be £154,506. 

The Commissioners held that in the ascertainment of the capital of the 
company they were bound by the provisions of Part 3 of the fourth Schedule 
to the Finance Act (No. 2), 1915, 

(2) That a rubber estate, being a constantly varying asset, the mature 
and immature' areas had an added capital value, apart from the purchase 
price on December 31st, 1913, that can be ascertained in accordance with 
the provisions of that schedule, 

(3) That, in ascertaining the capital of the company on December 31st, 
I913i the market value of the assets cannot be taken into account. 

(4) That, in the agreed statement of figures the method of ascertaining 
the capital put forward by the company is fair and reasonable and should 
be adopted. 

The Commissioners accordingly found that, for the purpose of the 
Excess Profits Duty the capital of the company at the end of the last pre- 
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war trade year was £244,110, The second part of the special case headed 
B *' did no. arise at that stage. 

The Attorney-Genera), continuing, said in making up their accounts 
the company charged to the profit and loss accouut the annual expenditure 
on producing areas. They had charged to capital expenditure the expenditure 
on non-producing areas, but when they came to arriving at their income tax 
liability they deducted from the profits shown in their profit and loss 
account what had been expended on the non-producing areas and debited 
the capital. As between themselves and their shareholders they were saying 
their asset had been increased in value by these sums, but for the purpose 
of arriving at the income tax liability they deducted these sums. The com* 
pany was served with notices to mske a return of its profits for the account¬ 
ing periods ending December 31st, 1914, and December 31st, 1915, They 
made no return, and therefore on the materials which the Commissioners 
had in their hands estimated assessments were made, and those were the 
subjects of the case. 

An Undisputed Point. 

There was no dispute that the company was entitled to a percentage 
standard of pre-war profits under Section 40. In dealing with these expenses, 
which he would for convenience sake call Vallambrosa expenses* the only 
possible modification that by any ingenuity it could be suggested applied was 
Rule 3 in Part 1 of Schedule 4, but such a suggestion would involve a com¬ 
plete fallacy. The question there was the computation of profits* Rule 3 pro¬ 
vided that deductions for wear and tear or for any expenditure of a capital 
nature for renewals or for the development of the trade or business or other¬ 
wise in respect of the trade or business shall not be allowed except such as 
may be allowed under the Income Ta x Acts, and, if allowed, shall be only 
of such amount as appears to the Commissioners to be reasonably and pro¬ 
perly attributable to the year or accounting period. In the submission that 
really would not be applicable here so as to permit of deduction of these 
expenses or any part of them. That really was intended to restrict excessive 
deductions by the taxpayer, It was never Intended to prevent in a proper 
case a diminution o£ the profits by the Crown, and, secondly, the words 
only applied to expenditure of a capital nature, whereas the expenditure 
in question, according to the Vallambrosa decision in the computations for 
income tax and for Excess Profits Duty, was expenditure of a revenue 
character, 

His lordship: Supposing you are wrong, is it possible for you to get 
any more income tax from these people ? 

The Attorney-General replied he was told that could not be done, 
because they were out of time, On the other hand, there would be some 
possibility of readjustment in this sense so far as Excess Profits Duty was 
concerned ; it would not be too late to prevent the company from taking the 
benefit of this expenditure in both senses. They could not use it for the 
purpose of diminishing their profits, on the one hand, and of Inflating their 
capital on the other. 

The Problem for Solution, 

Mr. Disturnal said the Attorney-General had stated that the Vallambrosa 
decision was the starting point with reference to this case. He (Mr. Disturnal) 
said that decision had nothing at all to do with this case. The Vallambrosa 
decision related to the problem of ascertaining the statutory income which 
was liable to income tax, and his lordship was not in any way concerned 
with that matter. The only thing he was concerned with was to spe whether 
the Commissioners were right in the method they had adopted In ascertaining 
the statutory capital at a particular time which was to enter into the oalouia- 
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tion for the purposes of Excess Profits Duty. The beginning and ending of 
the matter was to see what the Statute said regarding it. When they saw the 
effect of the Statute they found that the Vallambrosa decision had really 
nothing to do with the matter. If they looked at the case they would see that 
the real point argued was as to the correct method of calculating the capital 
of the company for the purpose of arriving at the percentage standerd of the 
company* The rules for that were obviously contained in the Statute, and, 
when his lordship had interpreted the Statute properly, it then became 
necessary to find the facts of the particular case. In that way by applying 
the Statute properly construed to the facts of the particular case they could 
ascertain what was the capital, which was the problem to be solved, It was 
admitted here that the pre-war standard of profits was the percentage stand¬ 
ard. Sub-section 2 of Section 40 said, “ The percentage standard shall for 
the purpose of this part of the Act be taken to be an amount equal to the 
statutory percentage on the capital of the trade or business as existing at 
the end of the last pre-war trading year.” Therefore the only thing to be 
ascertained was what was the capital of the company at the end of the last 
pre-war trading year, which in this case was December 31st, 1913. That had 
nothing to do with income or with anything else, but the value of the capital 
or the assets of the business which were capital within the meaning of the 
Statute. They had to look at Part 3 of Schedule 4 for the purpose of seeing 
how the capital of the business had to be calculated. That said that the 
capital of the company should be taken to include assets acquired by pur¬ 
chase, debts due and the value of the other assets at the time when they 
became the assets of the business, subject to any proper deductions for wear 
and tear or replacement. The words which followed were rather significant, 
having regard to the Attorney-Generars argument, “and nothing in this part 
of this schedule shall prevent accumulated profits employed in the business 
being treated as capital.” That was also followed ia the Finance Act of 1916. 
These sums which had been accumulated really arose and existed before the 
end of 1313. 

Basis of Percentage Standard. 

Therefore the Act for the purpose of establishing the capital, which 
was to be the basis of the percentage standard, took out and regarded 
matters which had been dealt with in the revenue account as being capable 
of being turned ioto capital which was to form the basis of the percentage 
standard. The Commissioners had held that a rubber estate, being a con¬ 
stantly varying asset, the mature and immature assets had an added capital 
value apart from the purchase price on December 31st, 1913, that could be 
ascertained in accordance with the provisions of the fourth schedule, If the 
expenditure was prudently carried out, obviously the capital value of the 
estates was increased. The Crown said that none of the development ex¬ 
penditure should be allowed. The company said the whole of it should be 
allowed. If, in fact, it was not proper expenditure, then it was not capital. 
But the Commissioners, having heard the evidence, found that the ex¬ 
penditure was fair and reasonable. The Crown did not say it was unfair 
and unreasonable expenditure, 

His lordship: Do you say it is a question of fact ? 

Mr/Disturnal submitted that it ultimately came to that, It was the duty 
of the Commissioners applying these rules for the purpose of aroertaining the 
value on December 31st, 1913, to see whether that was the accurate value, 
and they said most directly that it was, and that it was fair and reasonable. 
There was a fallacy at the bottom of the argument for the Crown. In 
arriving at the value of the capital on a particular date it did not matter to 
the Crown whether the money was actually subscribed or whether it was 
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money earned in trading. The Act recognised (hat, because it said, “if you 
had accumulated profits year after year before the end of the last pre-war 
trading year and had got in hand, in addition to the capital subscribed 
money which had come through the revenue account and resulted in profits 
that was to be added and become part of the capital for the purpose of 
the company s business.” 


a The Only Question.” 

For the purpose of solving the problem, said Mr. Disturnal, neither the 
Commissioners nor the court were concerned with the revenue of the pre¬ 
war years, or with how it was earned. These sums had been spent on the 
concern so as to increase its value at the end of each year, and the Com¬ 
missioners said the fair way was to value it as the company had done. It 
was no business of theirs to ascertain where the money had come from, 
The only question was what was the value on December 31st, 1913 ? The 
Crown did not say it was unfair, but they were driven to say that, though 
the money had been admittedly spent on the property, it had not increased 
its value. However cleverly their argument might be wrapped up, that was 
the effect of their contention and it was quite contrary to the effect of 
the Statute. That really was the whole case, and the Vallambrosa case 
applied to the solution of quite a different problem. The question of the 
amount of capital was always a question of fact, and, therefore, he submit¬ 
ted the appeal of the Crown ought to be dismissed. 

With regard to the cross-appeal, he had carefully considered that and 
did not think he ought to proceed with it. 

Mr. Reginald Hills replied for the Crown. 

Tim judgment. ' 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said there was only one point left, 
and it sounded one of the greatest simplicity, namely. What was the correct 
method of calculating the capita! of the Merlimau Rubber Estates, Ltd., for 
the purpose of arriving at the percentage standard of the company for Excess 
Profits Duty ? Although the question was a simple one, the answer was 
not easy to give and was one on which persons might well differ, The same 
person might well at one point of the argument think one answer was 
correct and at another moment of the argument think the opposite answer 
was Correct. • The Commissioners had found that the proper capital of the 
company for the last pre-war trade year was ,£244,110. The Crown, on the 
other hand, said that the proper amount of the capital ought to be £*154,506. 
He dtd not say it in any offensive senae, but the higher the company could 
make the capital the better for them, because it would make their percentage 
of pre-war profits larger, and they were perfectly entitled to make the capital 
as high as possible. The company had from its formation down to Decem¬ 
ber 31st, 1913, expended monies in clearing, reclaiming, planting, weeding, 
pruning and digging the unplanted and immature areas, and, as the case 
found, had always treated these monies as capital expenditure. Having re¬ 
gard to th^ Commissioners 1 findings, he had to see whether the company’s 
method of ascertaining the capital was fair and reasonable and should be 
adopted. It was there* he got to the dispute between the Crown and the 
company. The difference between them was this : The Crown said the 
company had spent money on the development of these non-produoing areas, 
and that all along the company had been entitled for the purpose of income 
taxfcto detect that money from their revenue account quite rightly by 
reason of the well-known Vallambrosa case, which was a case #bout a rub* 
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ber company with the same facts as this as to the trees not producing re¬ 
venue for six years, The Crown said now that the company had had the 
advantage of these deductions from revenue; they were revenue expenditure, 
and the company could not have it both ways, They could not, for the 
purpose of arriving at income tax, deduct these sums, and then for the 
purposes of ascertaining what their capital was within the meaning of the 
Excess Profits Duty take them into account for the purposes of capital. It 
was not put by the Crown on the ground of estoppel; but Mr. Hills said the 
object of the Act was to compare like with like, “if you were going to do 
that, if you were going to compare a figure arrived at on a uumber of figures 
before December 31st, 1913, with a figure which you arrived at subsequently 
you could not use the same figure both to decrease the amount which you 
paid for income tax and to increase the amount which you wish to assess 
your capital. If it is revenue, you are right on income tax, and wrong 
on capital.” 

Ascertaining the Capital. 

There was very great force in that contention, continued his lordship, 
but the difficulty he felt about it was this, that these Acts of Parliament did 
not create actual capital and actual profits, but they seemed to him to create 
statutory profits, and statutory capital, and he could conceive it to be quite 
possible—he did not say it was so ia this case—that they might have two 
Acts of Parliament and that under one they could deduct a sum for the pur¬ 
pose of arriving at their income and under another different Act they could 
add the same sum for the purpose of ascertaining their capital, He did not 
say that was the case here, but it was not beyond the bounds of possibility, 
just as in rating cases they had to do certain things to ascertain what a 
hypothetical tenant would give. He agreed that what they had to do here 
was to ascertain the capital according to the provisions of the 1915 Act, and 
by Schedule 4, Part 3, if was provided that the amount of the capital of a 
trade or business shall, so far as it does not consist of money, be taken 
to be 

(a) So far as it consists of assets acquired by purchase the price at 
which those assets were acquired, subject to any proper deductk ns for wear 
and tear and replacement, or for unpaid purchase money; (b) so far as it 
consists of assets being debts due to the trade or business, subject to any 
reduction which has been allowed in respect of those debts for income tax 
purposes $ and (c) so far Us it consists of any other assts which have not 
been acquired by purchase, the value of the assets at the time when they 
became the assets of the trade or business, subject to any proper deduc¬ 
tions for wear and tear or replacement. 

Nothing in this part of the Schedule shall prevent accumulated profits 
employed in the trade or business being treated as capital. 

Paragraph (a) applied to the £115,000 which the company paid for 
acquiring this property on its formation. He turned to the figures which the 
Commissioners had upheld. They said that in the agreed statement of 
figures the method of ascertaining the capital put forward by the company 
was fair and reasonable and should be adopted, The way they had done 
it was this t In the balance-sheet and profit and loss,account for 1910 they 
put down the cost of the estates at £115,000 and added £24,000 for develop¬ 
ment. Next year, 1911, the cost of the estate was put down at that figure 
£159,000. Other sums were put down for maintenance, making the cost of 
estate at the end of December, 1911, £179,000. That method was pursued 
$acb year and by it the figure of £244,000 was arrived at by the end of 1913, 
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A QUESTION OF FACT. 

The Crown said that large suras ought to come off that figure, because it 
included sums for maintenance and development which the company had 
already had the r advantage of as deductions from revenue. Although he 
was impressed by Mr. Hills’ contention that they must compare like with 
like, all he had to see was whether the Commissioners had misdirected 
themselves in coming to the conclusion that £244,000 was the capital 
of the company on December 31st, 1913, for the purpose of duty. Unless 
he could clearly see that they had misdirected themselves, he thought it 
was a question of fact for the Commissioners. He came to the con¬ 
clusion that, unless there was some glaring instance of misdirection, it was 
impossible for the court to interfere. After all, although certain rules 
were laid down in the Act with regard to the method in which 
the capital was to be ascertained, what was ths capital was to a 
large extent a question of fact, and in a case cited by Mr. Disturnal all that 
Mr. Justice Warrington held was that a company was bound to conduct its 
business fairly. Tn ascertaining the capital of the company for the purpose 
of this Act he did not think any other principle ought to be applied. 

The Crown Appeal Dismissed. 

The company was bound to conduct its business fairly, and make up 
its accounts fairly, and there was a fiadiog of fact that what they 
bad done and the method they had followed of ascertaining the 
capital was fair and reasonable. He could see nothing in the Act 
of Parliament, especially in Schedule 4, Part 3, which compelled 
them to follow the course suggested by the Crown, It seemed to him the 
only reason Mr. Hills advanced for the Commissioners being wrong was that 
the company had the benefit of deducting these sums for the purpose of 
arriving at their income tax and, moreover, had the benefit of them in arriv¬ 
ing at capital value for Excess Profits Duty. But he (the judge) had pointed 
out that it might well be that where they had to ascertain statutory income 
and statutory capital under different Acts they were entitled to use the same 
sum both ways. There was nothing in the Finance Act, 1915, which pre¬ 
vented them using it for the purpose of ascertaining what was the capital. 
The illustrations which had been put by counsel led him to this conclusion, 
that these questions were really questions of fact and each case had to be 
considered on its own facts and merits. When he had it found there that the 
method of ascertaining the capital of the company was a fair and reasonable 
one, when they found as he had found, that there was nothing against it in 
the Act of Parliament, he thought he must adhere to tho decision of the 
Commissioners! The onty real argument against it was that the company 
had used tir sums in another way* It not being a opse of estoppel and it 
being found to be reasonable ana in no way transgressing the provisions 
of the Act as to the method of ascertaining the capital, he was unable to 
say the decision of the Commissioners was wrong. The appeal must be dis¬ 
missed, but there would be no costs on either side as the company had given 
up their cross appeal* 

The Crown's appeal was dismissed accordingly* 
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PRICE OF “A” COFFEE 

(By Cable) 

London, 16th December, 1921. 
129s,/* per cwt. Market Firm. 


The Madras agricultural Students’ Union 

It has been our custom over since the transfer of li. P. A. S, I Head¬ 
quarters to Coimbatore, to comment yearly in these pages ou the Confer¬ 
ence and College Diy of the Madras Agricultural Collegt and Research 
Institute, which takes place annually at Coimbatore in December. 
This year the programme commenced ou Monday with the usual sports, 
and on Tuesday the Conference proper was opened by Mr. MacMichael’ 
I.C.S, in the spacious College Hall. Mr. Anstead has commenced a series in 
these pages designed to make planters a little more acquainted with the 
Madras Agricultural Department, about which apparently very little is 
known in the planting world, but to which constant resort is made by the 
community. We do not, therefore, propose to say anything about the Col¬ 
lege itself, that would be to anticipate the information which no doubl will 
be duly forthcoming from the Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Dis« 
tricts, but we would like to say a few v words concerning the Conference, in 
the hope that our oft expressed wish that planters would attend it will 
eventually be gratified, if constantly reiterated. 

In the annual report of the workiag Committee of the Union, mention 
is made of the proposal to affiliate the Agricultural College to the Madras 
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University, and the announcement was made at the Conference by Mr. R, 
C. Wood, the Principal, that a committee of inspection has been appointed, 
and will be visiting the College. In the event of a favourable result 
of this inspection, it means that, when in due course the College is 
affiliated to the University, the students who succeed in their College 
course will be able to write after their names the magic letters B, Sc., in 
agriculture. Mr. Wood very rightly and pointedly remarked that, under 
these conditions, the greater and the more worth winning the prize, the 
harder must be the struggle to obtain it, and if the successful ones obtain a 
superior title there will doubtless be less of them to obtain it. 

Two years ago, when the Conference was presided over by the 
Hon’ble Mr. M. E. Couchman, I. C. S„ ho expressed the wish that a larger 
number of the members of the Union should themselves contribute papers. 
As a result, last year, only one of the Eutopoan Officers, Mr. G. R. Hilson 
contributed a paper (1). The remaining addresses were by present and 
past students and the Indian Officers. They reached a high standard, 
and were most instructive and interesting. This year i similar policy 
has been followed, and apart from a paper by Mrs. Norris (2), the Gov¬ 
ernment Agricultural Bacteriologist, the whole of the papers were by 
members of the Union. We were unable to hear them all, but we have 
been permitted to see them, and, if our advice wete asked we would say that 
the students and other members of the Union would be well advised to stick 
to their lasts, and avoid papers dealing with anything of a controversial 
nature other than in agriculture. They should realise that these conferences 
are attended largely by people who are themselves landholders : agriculturists, 
in fact, in the fullest sense of the term, and what the audience wants is some 
insight into what return is being obtained for the admittedly liberal outlay of 
money on their education. This can best be demonstrated by papers show¬ 
ing results, wherever possible, of the experiments carried out in the endea* 
vour to improve yields per acre in this country. That is the essence of 
the College’s existence ; its raison d'etre . We do not know if it has a 
motto, but it might well be that of the United Planters’ Association 
of Southern India “ E TERRA IN TERRAS,’* if we may interpret that as 
meaning that we gather the fruits of the earth and distribute them over the 
world. 

To say that there is a great future before them is porhaps a platitude, and 
it is interesting to note that the students through their Union recognize how 
very generous the Government have beeu in providing funds to make sure of 
that future. As tbe report says, no better evidence is needed than the con* 
struction, now in progress, of a separate building to house the Teaching 
section, and thus meet the evergrowing demand for accommodation. Gov. 
ernment admittedly have shown further liberality in increasing the percent* 
age of Indians- in tbe superior grades, no less than six of them having been 
promoted to the Imperial Agricultural service, and four others have attained 
Gazetted rank. Obviously, then, if this process develops as presumably it 
will develop, the future of the Institute is in the hand3 of the Indian Officers 
of the Department. Let us hope they will not let rust this splendid weapon 
wltiich has been forged for them by their predecessors, wherewith to make 
certain the agricultural advancement of the whole of India in general arid 
the Madras Presidency in particular* 

(1) Cumbodia Cotton, its deterioration and Improvement! P. C, Vol. XV, 
Page 893 et seq< 

(Z) Reproduced in this issue, 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U, P. A. 3. I. 

Report No. 29. 

The Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts, reached Coim* 
batore on the morning of 12th, and he was at headquarters during the week. 

2. Drains.— It appears to me that drainage systems do not receive as 
much attention as they should on estates as a whole. A very useful little 
book on the subject of drains which I can recommend to planters is 
“Drainage for Plantations, a Practical Hand Book,” by Claud Bald, pub¬ 
lished by Thacker Spink & Co. 

An aspect of drainage often lost sight of is its effect upon diseases, I 
notice that Mr. Carpenter in his address at the Annual Meeting of the 
Assam Branch of the Indian Tea Association (published in last week’s 
Chronicle) speaking of Mosquito Blight, says, “it is increasingly evident 
that good drainage is one of the chief necessities for every type of soil. 1 ’ 
Both on Rubber and Tea estates, more careful attention to the drainage 
system, and a deepening of the existing drains would often, I feel sure, 
have a beneficial effect upon the diseases present. 

Not only this, but drains where they do exist should be more carefully 
made. On my recent tour in several places, I saw instances of cross drains 
entering a main drain opposite one another, with the result that at the junc¬ 
tion gullying took place. Main drains should be walled up and stepped, and 
provided with catch pits for silt. Stone for the purpose is, as a rule, 
plentiful. It is a common thing to sec voung clearings with the main drains 
out straight down hill, and no precautions taken to prevent them forming 
gullies, with consequent loss of soil and plants. This is work that might be 
done in off times to “ find something for the coolies to do,’" and the labour 
would be more profitably employed at this work than at clean weeding and 
scraping the top soil down into the streams. 

A system of contour drains, properly made and looked after, will go far 
to prevent soil erosion which is so common on our estates, and which does 
so much harm. 

When these drains are cleaned out the soil taken from them should be 
put on the top side of the drain and spread out for several yards. In this 
way, a terrace can be made above the drain. The usual practice is to pitch 
the soil on the lower side and help it on its way down hill to the paddy 
fields, and this habit rapidly forms steep banks on steep land, which increase 
the soil erosion. If the soil is placed above the drain, a terrace can be 
formed in such a way that surface water coming down the hill reaches the 
drain flowing up-hill at the edge of the drain. It deposits its silt in 
the trough of the terrace, and helps to build it up, and clear water only runs 
into the draia. If the upper side of the drain has a hedge of a cover crop 
planted along it, this terrace building process is aided to the benefit of the 
crop. 

3. The Experiment Stations. — At the Coffee Experiment 
Station, hot dry weather was experienced, and crop is being harvested. 
2,054^ lbs. of cherry were picked during the week frpm about six acres, A 
sample bushel is being taken from each plot and retained for drying and 
curing on the Station, Seed beds are being prepared for a nursery for 
next season’s supplies. 

At the Tea Experiment Station fine bright weather without rain 
was experienced. 505,lbs. of green leaf were plucked from 3’34 acres, a yield 
of 151 lbs. per acre as compared with 102 lbs. last week. An attempt is being 
made to drain the swamp on the Station by deepening and re-grading the 
drain from it. It is proposed to grow green dressings on this swamp, and 
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Dadap has already been planted, but it is, at present, suffering from 
water-logging 

At the Rubber Experiment Station, Mooply, hot weather condi¬ 
tions without rain prevailed dining the week. Daily tapping was done, and a 
crop of 123 lbs. ot wet sheet and 22 lbs. of wrt scrap obtained from 1,262 
trees, a yield ot 0*115 lb. per tree, as compared with 0*121 lb last week. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station. Tenant ii, there was no rain 
during the week, and a strong ea.t wind was blowing. Dead wood is being 
removed from the trees and burned. Daily tapping was done on 391 trees, 
and a crop of 57*25 lbs. of wet sheet and 6*8*1 lbs of wet scrap obtained, a 
yield of 0*164 lb. per tree as compared with 0*172 lbs. last week, 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD, 

Deputy Director of Agriculture, Planting Districts , 

17—XII —21 


THE U. P, A. S. I. 


Proceedings of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the United Planters* 
Association of Southern India, held at the Office of the Association at 
Coimbatore, on Monday the 19th day of December, 1921, 
at 9-30 a. M. 

Present 


Mr. W. H. Clare 

Mr. S. O’M. Deane 
Mr. Eric Stanes 
Mr. P. E. Perry 
Mr. J. Campbell 
Mr. Edwin Vincent 

Major C. R. Brock 

Mr. W. J- Campbell 

Major C. H, Brock 

Mr. W. J. Campbell 

Mr. Eric Stanes 

Mr. Eric Stanes 

Major C.H. Brock, O.B.E., V. 


Representing Wynaad and C. Trnvancore 
Planters’ Associations. 
Do. N. Mysore & Bababudin P. A. 
Do. Kanan Devan & West Coast P.A, 
Do. Nilgiri & Nilgiri Wynaad F* A. 
Do. Shevaroy & South Mysore P. A, 
Do. Mundakayam Sc S. Travancore 

P. A. 

Do. Anamallai & Coorg P, A, 

Do. Anupura Coffee Works. Ltd. 

Do. Messrs. Bayly and Brock, Ltd. 

Do. •« Peirce, Leslie Sc Co., Ltd. 
Do. M ^ T. Stanes k Co., Ltd. 

Do. The United Coffee Supply Co. Ld. 
D Acting Secretary* 


Mr. S* O’M. Deane was voted to the Chair, 
1. Read notice calling the Meeting, 


‘ 2. The proceedings of the Extraordinary General Meeting held on 
28th November, 1921, were taken as read, and confirmed, 

3, The following Special Resolu ion, which was passed at the last 
meeting, was put from the Chair for confirmation, and was carried unani¬ 
mously :— 

“ With reference to Article 7 in the Articles of Association, that instead 
of the dates 30th day of June, 30th day ot September, 31st Day of December 
and 31st day of March, the following be substituted 

1st April, 1st July, 1st October and 1st January.*’ 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chair, 

^Signed) C, H, Brock, (Signed) S. O’M, Deane, 

Acting Secretary, Chairman* 
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ANAM&LL&I PLANTERS* ASSOCIATION. 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting of the Ana- 
mallai Planters’ Association, held at the Anamallai Club, 
on Wednesday, the 14tii December, 1921, at 11-0 a.m. 

Present. —Messrs J. Hatton Robinson, (Chairman), C. W, R. Tyler, 
J. H. Ireland-Jones, D. Cooper, C. L. Napier, W. V. Reilly, E. H. Francis. 
£, Johnson, E. N. House, S. Sladden,]. E, Carless, I. Stewart, E. W. 
Simcock, P Curwen and J. E. Sampson, (Honorary Secretary), 

By proxy,—Mr. A, W, F, Mills. 

Before commencing the Agenda for the day, the Chairman spoke as 
follows, all Members standing 

<s Gentlemen,—Before proceeding with our business to-day, I am sure 
you would like to record the great loss that this Association has sustained 
in the untimely death of one of its oldest members-Mr. J. Harding Pascoe, 
of Woodlands Estate, Nilgiris. 

Mr. Pascoe, although a Nilgiri Planter, had been intimate with these 
hills for quite a number of years, and, since he joined the firm o£ Barber 
and Pascoe, had always taken a deep interest in the development of the 
District. Those who had the pleasure of Mr. Pascos’s friendship, knew 
him to be a true friend, a sound planter, and a keen sportsman. 

“ I know it is your wisn that we ask our Honorary Secretary to 
convey to Mrs. Pascoe, and to Sir Fairless Barber, the sincere sympathy 
of the Members of this Association in their sad loss. 

This Association also wishes to place on record its regret on recent¬ 
ly hearing of the death of Mr. J. D. Brewer, who, for some time, was a 
Member of this Association/’ 

Minutes. -The minutes of the following Meetings were taken as read, 
and confirmed 

I* The Extraordinary General Meeting, held on the 4th October, 
1921, and 

2, Special Meeting of the General Committee, held on the 26th Octo* 
ber, 1921. 

The Minutes of the Meeting of the Transport Committee, held on the 
26th October, 1921, were read, and confirmed. 

Election to General Committee.—As a result of the recent de* 
parture for Home of Mr. C. R. T. Congreve, proposed from the Chair, and 
seconded by Mr.D, Cooper, that Mr. E. N. House be elected a member of 
the General Committee. Passed unanimously. 

District Board.— Read letter, dated the 9th November, 1921, from the 
Planting Member of Council, and letter No. 4815, dated the 19th November, 
1921, from the Secretary* U. P. A. S. I. 

The Chairman mentioned that Mr. Simcock and he had interviewed Mr* 
Gopalasawmy Iyengar in Coimbatore, on the 28th November, and that it 
appeared that Government were now in favour of giving considerably more 
assistance in this matter than had been thought probable in the past. 
The Chairman read the figures given by Mr. Gopalasawmy Iyengar, and 
mentioned that that gentleman had stated that no District Board would 
receive preferential treatment from Government. 

* Mr. Simcock mentioned education, which had been omitted from the 
estimate of annual expenditure, and which it is probable that Government 
would insist upon. 

It was decided that the matter be thoroughly gone info by the General 
Committee, and a report made at a convenient date. 

Roads ; —Anamallai Ghaut Road.—Read letter from the Secretary to 
Government, Madras, No. 965 Wks. B. 4, dated the 1st November, 1921, 
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The Chairman v U rred to the difficulties with which the proposed Transport 
Scheme was heed, unless definite and lasting improvements could be made 
to the road. It was noted that a Meeting of the Road Hoard was to have 
been held in Madras on the 12th December, at which cither the Chairman 
or Secrctdiy of the U. P. A. S. I. would attend, and at which this road 
would receive attention. It was decided to leave the matter until receipi of 
the report of thh meeting. 

The Honorary Secretary was directed to write to the Executive 
Engineer, P. W. D., Coimbatore, in connection with the bridges on the 
Stanmore—Club Road, suggesting widening of same and improvements to 
the approaches 

Stanmore—Kaliyanapandal Road:—Read letter from Mr. I. Stewart, 
dated the 11th November, 1921. Considerable discussion took place, and 
reference was made to the agreement signed by the Association, in connec¬ 
tion with the upkeep of this road. It was decided to ask for assistance in 
respect of the bridges only, and to enquire why same had been allowed 
to remain so long in their present condition, 

Nelliampathies District Road:—Read letter from Mr. A. Hall, dated the 
23rd October, 1921. The Honorary Secretary was directed to ask for more 
details, and to suggest that other Managers iu the Neiliampathies give their 
views on the matted. 

Club— Post Office Road.—Read letter from Mr. A. C, Cotton, dated 
the 16th November, 1921. After considerable discussion, a resolution on this 
matter was withdrawn, the meetiag not being in favour of utilising Asso* 
ciation funds on such work. 

Title Deeds, With Special Reference to Quarries Read 
letter from the Planting Member of Council, dated the 1st November, 1921, 
and letter from the Secretary, U, P. A. S. L, No. 4814* dated the 19th 
November, 1921. Mr. Simcock mentioned that he had received a copy of 
the Advocate-General’s opinion, which had been refused to the Planting 
Member of Council, and which fully upheld the opinion expressed by the 
Collector of Coimbatore. Mr. Simcock had just received compensation for 
damage done to his coffee as the result of a road being made to the quarries 
referred lo, and preferred that no further action be taken in the matter, 
The meeting was in agreement with this. 

'Opium Shop,— Read letter from the Collector of Coimbatore, Ref, 
4316/21-B-2, dated the 31st October, 1921, suggesting, the abvisability of open¬ 
ing a pucca opium shop on the Valparai Township. Mr. Napier spoke 
strongly against this suggestion, and the Honorary Secretary was directed to 
advise the Collector that the Association is not in favour of such a shop. 
Location of Police Station.— The Chairman referred to corres¬ 
pondence received from the P. W, D. and the D. S. P„ in which suggestion 
has been made as to the location of these buildings, Certain members of the 
General Committee had met on the Township that morning, and duly con¬ 
sidered the suggestions. Those members were in agreement with the sites 
sdggested, and the meeting instructed the Honorary Secretary to reply to the 
D. S. P. accordingly. 

Shandies Read application for use of the shandies as a motor oil 
and petrol store, from a certain contractor for whom permission to use this 
building for other purposes had previously been refused. The meeting dis¬ 
approved of the application.^ Mr. Stewart mentioned that he had been in 
correspondence with a certain Rowther, of good standing, desirous of open¬ 
ing shops on estates, and the meeting asked Mr. Stewart to enquire if this 
man would make nse of the Shandies, dr he prepared to build a «bop, 
for himself on the Township. Considerable discussion took plaoe, and the 
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following resolution, proposed by Mr. Carless, and seconded by Mr. Tyler, 
was carried unanimously:— 

That the sum of Rs. 500 shall be put aside, from Association funds, 
for the purpose of cleaning up 5 acres of the Township site, and 
keeping it clear of weeds or cheddies for one year, with a view to 
attracting bazaar contractors.’ 1 

The Honorary Secretary suggested additions to and improvements to 
the present building, for the same purpose, but further expenditure in this 
direction was deprecated. 

U. P. A. S I. Labour Commission Letter from the Secretary, U. P, 
A. S. L« No 4717, dated the 14th November, 1921, copy of which had been 
circulated to all Managers, was taken as read. 

Transport Read letters received by Mr. Simcock, from Mr. Morris, 
and referred to the letters from several Calcutta engineering firms, Messrs 
Massey & Co , Ltd., etc. 

The Chairman suggested that Mr. Stanton be referred to, through Mr. 
J. A, Richardson, with a view to obtaining his advice on the matter, and the 
meeting was in agreement with this suggestion. Mr. Francis referred to a 
conversation he had recently had with a certain engineer with considerable 
experience of lorries during war time, who stated that the Fiat lorries 
would, in all probability be of use to the District, being built for similar 
work in Italy. 

Correspondence.-* Read letter from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I.i 
No. 5118, dated the 5th December, 1921, in connection with the proposed 
collection of subscriptions by the U. P. A. S. I. 

The Honorary Secretary stated that, in his opinion, it would be 
preferable to continue as at present, and it was decided that it 
was a matter that should be left entirely to the discretion of the Honorary 
Secretary to be elected this day. 

Letters Nos. 5084 and 5070, from the Secretary, U. P. A. S. I., both 
dated the 2nd December, 1921, anent the declaration of acreages and the 
Anti-Hookworm Campaign, respectively, were taken as read, copies having 
been forwarded to all Managers. 

Read letter from Mr. A. Hall, dated the 1st December, 1921, in connec¬ 
tion with his desire to cease to be a Member of the Association at the end 
of the current year. The Honorary Secretary was directed to advise Mr. 
Hall that the Association intended to enforce payment o! subscription, up 
till the 31stMarch, 1924, on legal grounds. 

The letter from the Deputy Director of Agriculture, (P» mflng Districts), 
D. O. No. 897, dated the I6rh November, 1921, was takei - read, copies 
having been circulated to ail Managers. The Honorary Semtary was direc¬ 
ted to ascertaining the smallest quantity of lime that Messrs Massey Sc Co, 
Ltd,, would take. 

Read notice from the “Fort St. George Gazette”, stating that subscrip* 
tion was due. The meeting considered it unnecessary to continue this sub¬ 
scription, 

Read and noted letter from the Collector, Coimbatore, dated the 12th 
December, anent the discharge of Moplah coolies from estates. 
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Papers on the Table. ~ 

“Land Settlement in South Africa”. 

“The Memorial Settlers’ Association”. 

“Bullet, of the Rubber Growers’ Association”, August, 1921. 

Do do September, 1921, 

Do do cata¬ 

logue of British Malaya Exhibit, Ceylon Exhibit, and Rubber Growers’ 
Association Exhibit. 

(Signed) J. Hatton-Robinsqn, 
Chairman 

( „ ) J. E. Sampson, 

Honorary Secretary, 

AN AM ALL AI PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Minutes of an Extraordinary General Meeting oi- the Anamallai 
Planters’ Association, held at the Anamallai Ciub, 
on Wednesday, the 14th December, 1921, at 3-0 p. m. 
Present.— Messrs J. Hatton Robinson, (Chairman), C. W. R. Tyler, J. H. 

Ireland—Jones, D. Cooper, W. V. Reilly, E. H Francis, E. 
Johnson, E. N. House, S. Sladden, J. E, Carless, I. Stewart, 
K. W. Simcock, P. PurweD, W. Ogilvy and J. E Sampson, 
(Honorary Secretary). 

Election to General Committee The election of Mr. House to 
the General Committee, vice Mr. Congreve, as agreed upon this morning, 
was duly confirmed. 

Memorandum and Articles of Association The necessary 
signatures were obtained, and witnessed, and the Honorary Secretary direct¬ 
ed to forward these papers to the Secretary, U. P, A. S. I. 

Resignation and Election of Honorary Secretary The 
Chairman regretted that, owing to the Honorary Secretary’s early departure 
for England, on furlough, it was now necessary to dispense with his services, 
and spoke as follows 

*' Mr. Sampson, let me thank yon most heartily on behalf of the 
Association, for all the good work you have done for us during 
the past 2 1 years. You have always been untiring in your 
efforts to keep the Association up to date, and have taken all 
the extra work given you without a grumble. 

“As Chairman, I have to personally thank you for the great courtesy 
and assistance you have always extended to me. Ab a mark 
of the Association’s esteem and appreciation of your work, I 
have been requested to ask you to accept a small memento 
from the Association, which will be presented to you before 
* you leave for Home on your well-earned holiday.” 

The Honorary Secretary replied shortly, thanking the members for 
their kindness, 

A ballot was then taken, and Mr. Cooper duly elected Honorary Secre* 
tary. Mr. Cooper very kindly consented to undertake the work. 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the meeting terminated, 

(Signed) J. Hatton-Robinson, 

Chairman. 

( ,i )J. E. Sampson, 

Honorary Secretary* 
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BABABUDIN PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Association was held at Santaveri- 
on 27-11-21. 


Present.— Messrs. S. H. Dennis (Chairman), F. Hugonin, E, H. Thomp¬ 
son, H. Kerr, S. J. Wilson* F. D. Meppen, A, C. W. Deane, 
and N. Kirwan (Hon. Secy.) 

Visitor:— Mr. Gurudiengar, Amildar, Tarikere. 

Notice calling the Meeting having been read, and the Minutes of the pre¬ 
vious Meeting confirmed. 

Mr. Wilson expressed Mr* Oliver’s regrets at not beiag able to attend 
the Meeting. 


Chairman’s Address. 

Gentlemen,—We are glad to welcome back to India three of our Mem¬ 
bers, and postponed having this meeting until to-day so that we could have 
them with us. 

As regards Coffee. The past season’s crop was moderate, and priced, 
although not quite so good as 1919-1920, were still satisfactory. Our present 
crop is a good one, but I fancy not so good as we anticipated at blossoming 
time* Prices promise to be better than last year, probably due to the East 
Indii Crop generally being short. The trees are looking better than I have 
se en them for some years, and ought to do well next season. 

The monsoon is up to the average, notwithstanding the scare we got in 
June/July, when it disappeared for a month. Crops out East are good, so 
that grain prices should revert to normal when they are harvested- 

Some of our roads leave much to be desired, but our District Executive 
Engineer is doing what he can to put them in order ; a neglected road takes 
time to reclaim, or put in order again. 

We havf* to decide to-day as to what sort of a shed we are going to 
erect at Birar. The land is in our possession, Alt formalities have 
been completed. Personally 1 favour Mr. Kerr’s scheme, the estimates 
and specifications of which are on the table As a matter of fact, I 
think we decided at our Meeting last April to accept it* but it will do no 
harm to discuss it again to-day for the benefit of members who were not pre¬ 
sent at that meeting. 

During the year under review the Mysore Durbar granted us the pri¬ 
vilege of sendiag a Delegated the Mysore Representative Assembly. 

Before closing I must thank Mr. Kirwan for steppiag into the breach as 
Hon. Secretary when Mr. Kerr had to go home, and Mr, Kerr for also doing 
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so when Mr, Sylk left the District. The Hon* Secretaryship these days 
is no sinecure, and takes up a lot of a busy man’s time. 

(2) The Honorary Secretary placed the Accounts before the Meeting, 
and Messrs. Donne and Thompson were appointed Auditors for the past and 
present year’s Accounts. 

(3) It was decided to change the finaaciil year to April 1st—-March 
31st, the present year to be closed on the latter date. 

(4) Unpaid subscriptions amounting to Rs. 2,252 were reported to the 
Meeting, nearly half being due on the current call. The Honorary Secretary 
was instructed to send a copy of the legal opinion, and the resolutions piss¬ 
ed m this connection at the last U. P. A. Meeting to certain defaulting 
members, 

(5) . The payment of the extra 2 annas to the U. P. A. for the current 
year out of Association funds was confirmed. 


(6) . The Honorary Secretary was instructed to write to the Executive 
Engineer, and draw his attention to the overgrown state of the Chikmagalur 
—Tarikere Road, particularly miles 10*24. 

(7) . Birur Manure Shed Messrs Kerr and Dennis were authorised to 
commence construction of the shed. 


(8) . A vote of thanks to the Delegates to the U. P. A. General Meeting 
was passed, and payment of expenses sanctioned. 

(9) . Mr. Vincents scheme and * rates of pay ’ were discussed. 

(10) The proposed central Committee of the three Mysore Association 
was agreed to. 

(11) Correspondence was read and dealt with. 

.JifoSsrEu™" 1 '” remi ° ia ° ai “ a ""“ t 

terininaUd V ° te ° £ thauks to Mr ' Dennis for his hospitality, the meeting 


(Signed) S. H. DENNIS. 

Chairman. 


** 


( 


) 


N. KIRWAN. 
Hon, Seo?, 
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RUBBER TRADE ASSOCIATION OP LONDON. 


Monthly Statistics. 

November, 1921, 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber to and from the United Kingdom 
as per Board of Trade Returns. 

IMPORTS. 

October. Ten Months ended Oct 


From 



1 “" 1 " 

-"~ 


/ 

"-" V - 

——^ 

1 

1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921. 

1920. 

1913 

Straits Settlements 







and F. M. S. ••• 

3,445 

6,567 

2,411 

43,393 

49,633 

20,539 

Ceylon and British 







India 

1,329 

2,746 

981 

16,193 

22,286 

6,042 

Dutch East Indies, 







&c. 

808 

941 

196 

13,506 

9,678 

1,410 

Brazil and Peru ... 

178 

653 

1,269 

1,774 

7,707 

14,888 

Other Countries ... 

6 

133 

1,289 

584 

2,861 

15,537 


.. 


. 

—— ——— 

——-- mm 


Total Tons ... 

5,766 

11,040 

6,146 

75,450 

92,165 

58,416 



EXPORTS. 




To 

October. 

.. ^ —. 


Ten month ? ended Oct. 


1921. 

1920. 

1913. 

1921, 

1920. 

1913; 

United States of 







America 

3,080 

33 

1,453 

14,956 

24,784 

14,251 

Canada 

55 

45 

51 

114 

2,977 

399 

France 

1,373 

463 

637 

5,979 

11,309 

4,179 

Belgium 

114 

58 

336 

908 

1,980 

1,850 

Italy 

261 

51 

. 70 

1,121 

2,523 

234 

Spain , * M 

28 

10 

5 

132 

171 

58 

Germany, Austria, 







Hungary 

920 

608 

730 

6.839 

3,993 

8,466 

Russia *** 

*M 

1 

423 

163 

41 

5,184 

Sweden, Norway 







and Denmark ... 

81 

42 

23 

685 

995 

565 

Other Countries in 







Europe 

568 

116 

120 

2,377 

779 

1,043 

Other Extra Euo> 







pean Countries... 

5 

23 

51 

46 

992 

613 

Total Tons... 

6,485 

1,450 

3,899 

33,320 

50,544 

36,842 
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Landings, Deliveries and Stocks in London and Liverp as returnee 
by the Warehouses and Wharves during the month ct October. 


Deli< Stocks 31st Oct. 




Landed 

for Oct, 

vered 

for Oct. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919. 

London ...- 

[Plantation 

4,716 

7,028 

68,894* 41,291 

24,43£ 


lOther Grades... 

7 

34 

335 

452 

559 


[ Plantation 

4081 

386} 

8,2471 2,5961 

1,9651 

Liverpool...- 

Para & Peruvian 

550 

330 

1,410 

801 

1,000 


lOther Grades,, 

... 

... 

457 

443 

413. 

Totals London & Liverpool ... 

5,681 

7,778 

79,373 45,583 

28,373 


t Official Returns from the six recognised Public Warehouses. 

* Adjusted owing to stock-taking at various Wharves. 

Movements of all kinds of Rubber, excluding Gutta, Balata and 
Guaynle, to and from the U. S. A., as per Returns op the 
United States Department of Commerce. 


August. Eight Months ended Aug. 


IMPORTS .. 
EXPORTS . 


Total. 


1921. 1920. 1919- 1921. 1920. 1919. 

14,778 19,664 10,027 99,423 205,816 156.327 


447 306 114 ; 

Receipts at Para, 


August. 

1921. 

1920. 

1919, 

901 

1,469 

2,190 

410 

383 

960 

1,311 

1,852 

3,150 


(,449 1,812 1,241 

t 

Jan./Aug. (8 months). 

' Tr ~' . ***" . 

1921. 1920. 1919. 

9,296 15,481 17,165 

3,535 5,333 5,600 

12,831 20,814 22,765 


Rubber 

Caucho 
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, Agricultural Bac teriology. 

By Mrs. Dorothy Norris, M, Sc,, Agricultural Bacteriologist to the 
Government of Madras. 

(Paper read at the Madras Agricultural Students’ Union Conference, Coim¬ 
batore, 19th Dec. 1921). * 

One of the outstanding agricultural problems of the present day is the 
question of manures. 

In Western countries, where mechanical power is rapidly replacing that 
of animals, supplies of natural manure are quickly diminishing, and the 
position is little better in this country, where much of the available farm¬ 
yard manure is utilised for fuel. China and Japan on the other hand, appear 
to have realised the gravity of the situation, and conserve every scrap of 
human and animal excreta for use on the land. 

In view of the foregoing, it is therefore of great interest to note research 
work on artificial manures carried out by Hutchinson and Richards at 
Rotharastead. So far as can be gauged at present, this work has opened up 
fresh possibilities, which may revolutionise the question of manuring in the 
near future, for its limitations should be very quickly disposed of now that 
the main problem appears to have been solved. 

The process may be briefly described as follows 

It consists of the bacterial fermentation of straw or other waste cellulose 
containing material, in the presence of a suitable nitrogenous compound. 

The three essential factors are 

1. Air supply, 

2. Favourable temperature, and 

3. Supply of suitable soluble nitrogen compounds. 

The basic material is waste straw from any available source, and this is 
fermented aerobically. 

The temperature rises during fermentation to 65° C. wh^n the nitrogen 
supply is properly adjusted. 

The reaction must be neutral, or only slightly alkaline. Hence am¬ 
monium sulphate alone as a source of Ditrogen is no use, because the 
medium soon becomes acid. 

Nitrogen must be present in an available or indirectly available form, 
and must not exceed a definite concentration, e. g. if ammonium^ car¬ 
bonate from dec jtnposition of urea is used, and exceeds a certain limit, the 
breakdown changes cease until the concentration or the alkalinity has been 
reduced by loss of nitrogen, 

a. It the straw is overloaded with nitrogen loss occurs. 

b. If the exact amount is present the straw rots without loss. 

c. If the straw is undersaturated nitrogen, particularly in the form of 
Ammonia, can be picked up by the organism present. 

The nitrogen appears to be stored in an organic or non-ammomacal form, 

The atfiount of nitrogen necessary varies from 0*70 to 0 75 pts. 
of nitrogen per 100 pts, etralv, and a stabilised product is obtained, 
when rotting has proceeded to 40%, which usually possesses a Nitrogen 
pontent of 2% calculated on the dry material. Urea and ammonium 
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carbonate have been found the most suitable carriers of Nitrogen on a large 
scale, as they give a favourable reaction, they are however expensive. 
Cyanamide and ammonium sulphate may be used, but the latter must be 
supplemented by a base, Hence future work should be directed towards 
one provision of cheaper sources of nitrogen. In preparing the straw for 
fermentation it is best to heap it and sprinkle with water and leave for two 
* days, when a further sprinkling may be given. When the interior is uui» 
formly moist the nitrogen may be applied in solution, or broadcasted and 
watered in. The resultant manure is a well disintegrated plastic material 
which closely resembles well rotted farmyard manure, and has so far given 
excellent results during trials. 

At the same time, although it is possible iu this way to make manure 
without the intervention of animals, the process can be made to utilise 
liquid manure as the source of nitrogen by allowing this to run through the 
straw under conditions which encourage the absorption of nitrogen com" 
pounds. 

To turn from this to the many bacteriological problems connected with 
the soil itself, it is at onee obvious that an immense field for work exists. 

It is well known of course that the soil is inhabited by a great variety 
of micro-organisms, but we know very little about them either individually or 
In their relationship to growing plants, although soil fertility is greatly affect¬ 
ed by their activities. 

The usual methods of investigation are extremely artificial. The organism 
is picked out and studied on arbitrary media—that is to say it is brought 
under unnatural conditions the moment it is removed from its ordi¬ 
nary environment. The method has undoubtedly given useful results, but it 
is naturally open to defects. For one thing micro-organisms are consider¬ 
ably influenced by the medium in which they happen to find themselves, and 
may react totally differently according to the conditions in which they are 
placed. In fact this method, which may be termed the direct method, has 
proved very difficult, and has given good results only in the hands of a few 
workers such as Winogradski, Beijerinck and others. 

The more useful methods in use are indirect, and may be classified as 
follows;— 

1* Use of various culture media arranged to bring out different groups 
of organisms. These are usually arranged to favour nitrification, ammonia 
production, nitrogen fixation and denitrification. 

^ Here again the fundamental objection to the method is that the re¬ 
actions are studied in medium very different from ordinary soil, 

2. Counts of bacteria are made from soil suspensions suitably diluted 
on solid culture medium, This method is also faulty, beoause firstly no 
medium is known which will bring out all the soil organisms, so that the 
results are always low,-and no medium even distantly resembles the soil in 
composition or structure, so that the flora obtained on the plates does pot 
necessarily reflect the flora active in the soil* 

3. Chemical determinations of the rate of progress of the various 
changes going on in the soil—absorption of oxygen, evolution of carbon 
dioxide, production of nitrate etc. 

If the second and third methods are Used in conjunction useful results 
may be obtained. For example, increase in bacterial numbers are so often 
associated with increased production of nitrate that one is justified in 
making the assumption that the phenomena are connected. This is not 
always the case, however, for example, when ammonia producing organisms 
are caused to multiply by partial sterilisation of soil they do not increase 
the stock of ammonia and nitrates beyond a certain limiting amount* 
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On the other hand bacterial activity may show no sort of relationship with 
soil fertility because there is some other limiting factor other than nitrogen 
supply or rate of decomposition of plant residues. 

4. The bacterial activity may on the surface appear to be directly 
related to soil fertility, but the relationship is accidental, both bacteria and 
plants being limited by the same factor, e, g,, by acid rain water in districts 
where there are chemical works. 

The above outline indicates very briefly some of the principle.methods 
by which soil bacteriological problems are attacked. Soil conditions have 
naturally a considerable effect on bacterial numbers and on flora generally, 
and in this country, with its vast extremes of climate, interesting results are 
certain to be obtained as soon as data have been collected. 

Bacteria being living organisms, it is natural to suppose that their 
activity increases with the temperature up to a certain point. The amount 
of nitrate produced does show this iacrease, but bacterial nembers do not. 

Increasing moisture supply also causes an increase in bacterial num¬ 
bers, but this is not regular, and the rate of nitrate production rises to a 
maximum and then falls, consequent on the lack of a»r caused by the satura¬ 
tion of the soil. Excess of water will of course also wash out the resulting 
nitrate from the soil. 

The effect of added organic matter is to increase the supplies of energy 
and therefore to iacrease bacterial numbers, although whether nitrate sup¬ 
plies will be increased depends on the proportion of nitrogen present in the 
added matter. 

The effects of lime, calcium carbonate andmigaesium carbonate have 
been studied, and the results are somewhat contradictory. Where the work 
has been done on acid soils, benefit has naturally been derived from neutra¬ 
lisation. In neutral soils less concordant results have been obtained, some 
observers having observed detrimental effects from further addition of cal¬ 
cium carbonate white others have obtained beneficial results—baoterial 
number, ammonifying power and nitrifying power all being increased. 

Magnesium carbonate may be more effective Jhan calcium carbo¬ 
nate in small quantities but it is toxic iu larger amounts. Lime in excess of 
a certain amount acts as a sterilising agent. 

Enemies of Bacteria in the Soil. 

< I should like now to refer to a remark I made earlier, about partial 
sterilisation of soils resulting m the increased production of ammonia pro¬ 
ducing organisms. 

On the surface this would appear the direct opposite of what one should 
expect. As a matter of fact the apparent contradiction is resolved when 
one realises that the soil population does not by any means consist mainly 
of bacteria. 

It was found that antiseptics in general first of all diminished the bac¬ 
terial population, and then led to an enormous increase in numbers, au<! heat 
was shown to have the same effect. 

Various chemical and physical explanations have been pot forward to 
explain this, but do not wholly account for the facts. 

Russell and Hutchinson consider that the soil population is complex, and 
that some of its numbers act detrimentally on the bacteria, which produce 
plant nutrients. These detrimental forms are more readily killed than the 
useful bacteria* with the result that the new population produces more 
ammonia and nitrate than the old one, 
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This vbw is still under dispute, as some investigations do not admit 
the presence o£ any biological factor m soils detrimental to bacteria. 

I have gone into the question of soil bacteriology in some detail, in 
order to point out that almost the whole of the results so far have been 
obtained in temperate climates, thereby indicating how much is to be worked 
out in the tropics. 

Another aspect of Agricultural Bacteriology is that of plant disease. 

It is now becoming more and more generally realised that bacterial 
diseases of plants are as common as any other kind. 

This branch of agricultural bacteriology is a very young one, the first 
mention of a bacterial disease being that of pear blight, about forty years 
ago. Since that announcement the subject has increased enormously, and it 
is now generally realised that the distribution of bacterial diseases of plants 
is universal. This is again a subject which has not received a great deal of 
attention in the trop cs, and so, again, a large field for research awaits the 
attention of the investigator. 

The commonest method of infection is probably through wounds in the 
plant either above or below ground. This indicates the care that should 
be taken in pruning, and also shows the part which insects may play in the 
dissemination of disease. 

At the same time it is possible for bacteria to infect plants through 
their natural openings, such as nectaries, water pores and stomata. 

Blossom blight of the pear is an example of the first, black rot of the 
cabbage of the second and angular leaf spot of cotton is mainly stomatal. 

Plant diseases have many features in common with those of animals. 
There is usually a latent period, or a period of incubation, during which 
the disease establishes itself in the plant before it is serious enough to be 
recognised as such by the damage it does. Like an animal disease it may 
be thrown off without doing much damage, if the plant is under more 
favourable conditions than the parasite. Everything depends on whether 
the parasite finds the initial conditions entirely suited to its needs or can 
by means of its metabolic processes quickly make them so, and thereby 
make rapid growth. 

To illustrate the variation in the appearance of disease from time of 
infection, one can cite the various soft rots which usually appear in one or 
two days after inoculation, and Cobb’s disease of sugar-cane and Stewart’s 
disease of sweet corn, which may take one to two months. Of course as 
with animals, the greater the initial infection the shorter the time in which 
the plant succumbs* 

I have already stated that diseases may be transmitted by insects— 
they can also be carried on the seed and thereby continue from one crop 
to the next, or they may be carried in the soil itself. Wind and water may 
also carry infection and possibly birds; the case against the insects molluscs 
and worms is complete. 

I have no time to consider the prevalence and distribution of baateria 
plant diseases, but I should just like to touch on the methods of control. I 
may say at once, in most cases these still remain to be worked out. 

Where diseases are transmitted by seeds, bulbs or tubers and cuttings, 
the obvious remedy is to use these from disease free stock. 

Some seeds will stand treatment in various antiseptics* but care has to 
be taken in the use of these, as germination nay be injured. Germicidal 
sprays and control of insects by sprays will keep certain diseases in cffeck, 
and disease resistant varieties should be grown wherever possible. 
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THE CRICKET MITCH. 

Readers of the Madras Mail will have watched with interest the 
doings of the planters’ team in Madras this past week, and will agree with 
us when we say that, in ,pite of suchjan important factor as lack of practice, 
the team put up an admirable performance. It was most unfortunate that 
rain should have prevented the match being played to a finish, as in spite of 
the planters losing 3 good wickets for 11 runs in their second innings the 
task of knocking up the 240 runs required was not beyond the capabilities 
of the remainder of the side. 

The match with Secunderabad having fallen through, a game was 
arranged, M. C. C. «. Mofussil, and it is gratifying to note that no less than 
four members of the Mofussil team are planters. That they will acquit 
themselves creditably maybe taken for granted. More gratifying still is 
the news we have just received that two members of the planters 7 team, 
Messrs Sullivan and Anstead, have been invited to play for the Europeans 
in the Presidency—Hindu Match on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday the 
8th, 9th and 10th of January. 

We take this'opportunity of expressing our appreciation of the team’s 
efforts feeling certain that we have the whole of the planting community 
with us in thanking them for so worthily upholding our prestige. So that 
record of their achievement may not be lost, we append details of the scores 
as they appeared in the Madras Mail. 
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M. C. 

c, 




1st Innings. 


2nd Innings. 


R, Gumming, c Maule, b Dixon 

25 

c Maule, b Anstead ... 

9 

G. Aste, 1-b-w, b Cooper 

2 

not out 

*•• 

0 

E. K. Shattock, b Sullivan 

69 

c English, b Sullivan... 

0 

R. D, Dennfctou, l-b-w, b Cooper ... 

7 

c Grandrge, b Cooper.. 

64 

R. B. Carrick, c Sullivan, b Anstead... 

46 

b Anstead 

«•« 

17 

S. A. Arthur, b Anstead 

15 

c Schwinde, 

b Sullivan. 

28 

B. W. Whitelaw, b Cooper 

1 

b Sullivan 

• M 

2 

Major Bradfield, not out 

36 

c Maule, b Dixon 

81 

G. R. F, Tottenham, c English, 





b Cooper 

18 

b Sullivan 

* • • 

0 

H. M. Le Marchand, b Cooper 

0 

b Cooper 


7 

Major Mouat, 1-b-w, b Sullivan 

0 

Absent 


_ 

Extras ... 

5 


Extras ... 

15 

Total ... 

224 


Total ... 

223 

Bowling {Analysis, 




O. M. R. W, 0* M# R. W. 

12 1 67 2 17 2 85 4 

12*5 1 45 5 13 2 58 2 

9 2 58 2 7*3 1 37 2 

5 0 31 0 1 0 8 0 

5 1 18 1 3 0 20 1 

PLANTERS. 

1st Innings. 

R. D. Anstead, c and b Denniston ... 45 

R. W. Tremlin, b Denniston ... 24 

H. J. C. Hammond, c Shattock, b Le 

Marchand ... 52 

F. G. Grandage, c and b Aste ... 13 

J. H. B. Sullivan, b Le Marchand ... 2^ 

E. G. F» Maule, c Tottenham, b Le 

Marchand ... 0 

W. J, Dixon, b Gumming ... 8 

H. H. English, st. Shattock, b Aste ... 5 ] 

D. Cooper, b Aste •«* 10 

F. L. Schwinde, st, Shattock, b Den* 

niston ... 20 

H, V, Harkin, not out ... CL 

Extras ... 25 

Total ...204 Total ((or 3 wfets) ... 11 

Bowling Analysis. 

lO* M. R. w. o. M. R, w, 

15 5 56 3 1*4 0 5 2 

•m 10 2 35 0 1 0 2 1 

... 5 I 23 0 

... 9 2 2 28 3 

7 1 23 3 

••• 3 0 14 1 


Le Marchand 
Tottenham 
Carrick 
Aste 

Denniston 

Gumming 


2nd Innings. 
b Le Marchand ... 1 

not out ... i 

b Tottenham ... 5 

b Le Marchand ... 0 


Did not bat. 


Extras ... 4 


Sullivan 

Cooper 

Anstead 

Schwinde 

Dixon 
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SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, U. P. A. S. I. 

Report No. 30, 

The Deputy Director o£ Agriculture, Planting Districts, was at head¬ 
quarters throughout the week. On 20th and 21st, the Annual Agricultural 
Conference under the auspices of the Madras Agricultural Students* Union 
was held at the Agricultural College, and some interesting papers were read. 
The Director of Agriculture was present, and a Meeting of the Deputy 
Directors of Agriculture was held to discuss the work of the Department, 
and this was attended by Mr, Anstead. 

2. The Experiment Stations.—A t the Coffee Experiment 
Station , dry weather conditions continued to prevail during the week, and 
the Coffee is shedding its leaves attacked by leaf disease. The second 
round of picking has been completed, and has yielded 5,849 lbs, of ripe 
cherry. At the next round, the Coffee will be stripped, and the harvest 
completed. 

At the Tea Experiment Station , there was no raia during the week.’ 
Several of the pruned plots were tipped. From the other plots 521 lbs. of 
green leaf were plucked. Draiaing operations in the swamp have been 
continued. The dry weather is beginning to affect the green dressings, as 
is to be expected* 

At the Rubber Experiment Station , Mooply , hot dry weather 
prevailed. Dead wood from the trees is still being collected and burned, 
Daily tapping was done, and a crop of 113 lbs, of wet sheet and 21 lbs. of 
wet scrap was obtained from 1,255 trees, a yield of 0T07 lb per tree, as 
compared with QT15 lb. last week. Wintering has begun, and tapping will 
be stopped at the end of the month. The Station was visited during the 
week by the Rubber Mycologist, who is conducting some special experi¬ 
ments there. 

At the Rubber Experiment Station , Tenmalai , there was no rain 
during the week. 391 trees were tapped daily, and 55 lbs. of wet rubber and 
7*212 lbs, of wet scrap obtained, a yield of 0 159 lb, per tree as compared 
with 0*164 lb. last week, 


(Signed) RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculturct Planting Districts< 

23—xii—21 


SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, 0, P, A, S, I. 

The Value of Line Refuse Manur»e on estates, 

A great deal of interest and importance is attached just now to the 
preservation and use of all forms of indigenous manures, more’especially, 
composts and cattle manure. The Agricultural Department have always 
attached a great deal of importance to this subject, and have, in the past, 
devoted a great deal of time to the study oi the subject. It is felt that 
the Department can usefully devote still more attention to the detailed study 
of methods of making and preservation* of composts and cattle manure, and 
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a new set of experiments to this end will be laid down under the advice and 
direction of the Government Agricultural Chemist and Bacteriologist. 

The subject is of importance to planters, since they require organic 
matter and nitrogen very largely on their estates, and the price of the 
imported article is annually increasing, while transport charges are always 
high. I have, from time to time, pointed out in the mges of the “Planters’ 
Chronicle,*' how composts can be made and local sources of organic manurial 
material, including weeds and coarse vegetation from waste lands, taken the 
fullest advantage of. 

On the Experiment Stations, several experiments are being tried to 
throw light on this question. 

At the Coffee Experiment Station, two compost pits have been main¬ 
tained since its inception for the collection and storage of refuse from the 
cooly lines and from the Farm Manager’s bungalow, The material consists 
solely of ashes and general line and bungalow refuse with a certain amount 
of weeds, etc,, obtained when road sides and road side drains are cleaned. 
These pits have just been emptied, aud the material analysed, with the 
following result:'-* 


% 


Moisture 

... 

3*82 

Loss on ignition 

... 

10*08 

Insoluble matter 

... 

63*81 

Soluble matter 

... 

22*29 



100*00 

Nitrogen 

... 

0‘326 

Phosphoric Acid 

... 

0731 

Potash 

... 

0*491 


The manure, as would be expected from the nature of the materials 
from which it was made, is almost entirely a mineral manure, and contains 
little organic matter and nitrogen, but it is still of value. In estimating 
this value, from a plantation point of view, wo can only take the unit prices 
of the plant food in it as represented by the price of these in the godowns 
of a coast firm. The latest figures I have of these are as follows 

As. P. 

Organic Nitrogen as Poonac. 9 8 per lb.' 

Phosphoric Acid, IS" 

Potash. 5 11 » 

* 

The figure for Phosphoric Acid is based on Bone Meal, an organic 
source. If this plant food is obtained from a mineral source, the unit price 
is 3 as. 10 p. per lb. in its cheapest form (Basic Slag), but for the purpose 
of our valuation, the lower figure has been used* On this basis, out 
compost is valued at Rs. 7-3*0 per ton, 5 
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•Now this may appear very small, but it must be remembered that there 
is no cost for transport, which amounts to Rs. 1 5 or more per ton, on the 
average for most estates. Also the cost of collection is practically nil. At 
the Coffee Station, the pits were situated just behind the cooly lines and 
close to the Bungalow. Each day the coolies were made to sweep up the 
lines and place all the refuse in the pits, and a little dry earth was put on the 
top to keep the pits clean and sweet. On estates, a pit might be conveni¬ 
ently made close to each set of lines, and a similar practice adopted. 

As regards quantity at the Station, 20 tons of compost were obtained 
during a period of 12 months from a set of lines occupied by 20 coolies, and 
from a bungalow occupied by the Farm Manager and his family. From this 
small community, manure to the value of Rs. 140 has been obtained. Oa 
large estates, a very much larger amount could be obtained. 

It may be argued that the refuse from the cooly lines gets into the 
Coffee or Tea as the case may be, in any case. This may be so, but it is 
often concentrated where it is not wanted, and much is wasted, since it gets 
wet and, largely consisting of ashes as it does, much of its value is leached 
out and lost. It is better to collect it systematically and preserve it till it 
is needed. 

Now, as to its manurial value in the field. The compost was applied 
in May at the rate of 5 tons per acre, and in September, at the rate of 10 
tons per acre, to a particularly poor piece of coffee. The improvement of 
the trees has been most marked in this short time, and that improvement 
will, probably, show up in the crop. The bushes receiving this compost, 
despite its low manurial value as indicated by chemical analysis, have 
improved in health and growth more than those manured much more 
heavily with recognised fertilisers. I, therefore, commend the collection and 
preservation of this material to planters, and its use on poor patches of 
Coffee. 

(Signed) RUDOLPH D, ANSTEAD, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture , Planting Districts . 


WYNAAD PLANTERS’ ASSOCIATION* 

Proceedings of an Ordinary General Meeting, held at the 
Meppadi Club, on the 14th December, 1921, at 2 p. m. 

PRESENT,— Messrs, C, E. Abbott, (Chairman), B. M. Behr, H.R. Bowling* 
W. G. Craig, C. E. A. Ewart, P. B. Vincent, S. H. Powell, 
J. C. Blackham, B. Malcolm, and J, A, Gwynne, Honorary 
Secretary. 

Proceedings of last meeting were confirmed. 

U. P. A. S. I, General Committee Meeting.— Mr. B. M. Behr, 
who attended the General Committee Meeting at Coimbatore as Delegate, 
read his report to the Meeting, and explained items of interest for which he 
was thanked. 

Local Administration.— Letters from Mr. J. A. Richardson, M.L.C,, 
Mr. J. F. Richards and the Secretary, U, P. A. S. I. t regarding the matter 
of a separate District Board for the Wynaad were read. After discussion, 
it was decided that the Honorary Secretary write to Mr. Richardson and 
accept his advice as stated in his memorandum to the Secretary, 
U, P* A. S. L, and thank him heartily for what he has done in the matted 
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Incorporation.— The Honorary Secretary explained the position of 
the Meeting, and he was asked to write to Messrs. Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Ltd., and the Panora Tea and Produce Co., Ltd , to enquire if they were 
agreeable now to the incorporation of the Association. 

Anti-Hookworm Campaign,— The matter of adopting Dr, Kendrick’s 
proposals was brought up, and it was decided to draw the attention of the 
Medical Committees of the District to the proposals, and ask what they 
intend to do. 

Correspondence.— Letters were read from the President, Malabar 
District Board, regarding to the repairs to the damaged bridges on the 
Sultan’s Battery-Nulpuza Road; from the Secretary, U, P, A. S. I., regard- 
ing the proposed Shoranur-Manantoddy Railway—cost of Liquid Fuel—the 
Labour Commission and the collection of subscriptions by Head Office — 
from the Divisional Officer, Wynaad, regarding the value and stamping of 
Agreement forms, and from the Superintendent of Post Offices, Malabar 
Division in connection with free medical attendance at certain branch 
offices, and the late delivery of Mails in the Wynaad. These were recorded* 

With a vote of thanks to the Chair, the Meeting terminated, 

(Signed) C. E. ABBOTT, 

Chairman* 

( „ ) J. A* GWYNNE, 

Hon. Secretary. 

Note .—For the information of members the following is published In' 
Connection with the question of the confirmation of the Proceedings of 
Meetings: — 

1. It is the record of the proceedings that is confirmed, and not the 

resolutions passed. 

2. Every resolution passed at any Meeting is definitely passed and 

requires no confirmation with the exception of a special reso¬ 
lution to amend or alter the Articles of Association, 


INDIAN TEA ASSOCIATION. 

Abstract of Proceedings ok a Meeting of the General 
Committee, held at Calcutta, on 6th December, 1921. 

, Correspondence With the Indian Tea Association (London).— 
fetters, dated 10th and 17th November from the Indian Tea Association 
London) were before the Committee for consideration. The principal 
subjects dealt with in these letters were; — 

Ocean Freight Agreementr^ln the letter of 17th November it was 
stated that, as this agreement could be terminated next May by 
three months’ notice, the London Committee had had tinder 
consideration the question of opening negotiations with the 
Calcutta Conference with the object of trying to secure a more 
satisfactory agreement. A Sub-Committee had considered the 
matter and had reported; they considered that, if the Conference 
would agree to a fiat rate, a rate of from 40/ to 42/6d net per 
measurement ton might be recommended to shippers as fair, t 
If the Conference would not agree to a flat rate, it was suggested ’ 
that efforts should be made to obtain a new agreement on similar 
lines to the existing one, except that the present rough oargo 
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basis should be broadened in some way, such as by the inclusion 
of transhipment cargo in the calculation and a rice/wheat quota¬ 
tion; and, if no rice or wheat were carried in any month, that a 
rate should be taken into account at 2/6*2 less than the linseed 
rate. The London Committee had, after considering this report, 
decided that the Sub-Committee should approach the Conference 
and ask for an informal interview to discuss the matter. 

The General Committee noted the terms of this letter. They had, at a 
special meeting on the previous day, discussed the position with Messrs. 
Kingsley and McMorran, of the London Association, and it was now agreed 
that information should be awaited from London as to the suggested 
interview with representatives of the Liners Conference. 

The Indian Factories Bill, 1921.—The Committee had received a 
letter, dated 25th November from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
enclosing, for the information of the Association, and for any remarks they 
might care to make, copy of a memorandum by the Hon*bl@ Sir Alexander 
Murray, c.B e., on certain points raised by the Bombay Chamber in con¬ 
nection with the above Bill. 

This memorandum examined the draft of the new Bill in the light of 
the remarks made by the Bombay Chamber, and the conclusion was come 
to that amendment of the draft Bill was still required to provide for exemp¬ 
tions which would enable such establishments as engineering workshops to 
deal with urgent repairs of machinery or other plant. The Committee 
thought that the points raised did not materially concern the tea industry, 
and they directed that a reply should be sent to the Chamber to the effect 
that the Association had ne special remarks to make on the points 
Involved. 

Ocean Freight Agreement: Tea rate for December.—( a) A 
letter, dated 1st December from the Bengal Chamber of Commerce announ¬ 
ced that the tea rate for December would be £ 3-5-0. The rate had been 
intimated to members, and cables had been sent with the information to the 
London Association and to the Ceylon Chamber of Commerce. 

(&) The Committee had had information of reduced freight rates being 
quoted by Dutch and German Lines for rough cargo from Calcutta to Con¬ 
tinental Ports. The London Association bad been informed of this by cable 
despatched on 1st December reading as follows 

Dutoh and German Liaes quoting 30 shillings linseed jute basis continen¬ 
tal ports. Understand British Lines quoting similar rates. London rate at 
present 45 shillings net, 

It was hoped the London Association would be able to bring pressure 
to bear on the Lines at home to secure some equivalent reduction in the tea 
rate to London, 

British Empire Exhibition, 1923.—A paragraph on this shbject was 
included in the proceedings of last Committee meeting, It was then stated 
that papers on the subject of the British Empire Exhibition which it was 
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proposed to hold in 1923 had been received from the London Association, 
who stated that they had decided to defer consideration of the question of 
exhibiting until it were definitely known whether or not the Government* of 
India was to support the Exhibition. 

This Association had not been addressed directly by the Government 
of India on the subject, but the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had received 
papers from Government regarding it. From these it appeared that there was 
some likelihood that the exhibition would not take place until 1924, and, for 
the present, Government had only asked the Chamber whether any informa* 
tion was required by them on preliminary points in connection with the 
exhibition. It appeared, from the papers, that the proposed site of the exhibi¬ 
tion, Wembley Park, had been visited by Sir William . Meyer, High 
Commissioner for India, Sir Louis Kershaw, of the India Office, and 
Mr. Chadwick, Indian Trade Commissioner, along with the Managing 
Director of the exhibition and the Architects; and that the exhibition 
authorities proposed to assign provisionally to India an exceptionally good 
position. This information had been passed on to the London Association. 

Private Sales.—Id a letter, dated 2nd December, Messrs, Davenport 
& Co, enquired whether the arrangement had been rescinded under which 
it was agreed that no private sales should be made except of whole crops j 
their reason for makiag the enquiry was that they understood certain 
private sales had taken place, and they had not received any intimation to 
the effect that the arrangement bad been withdrawn. 

The Committee discussed the matter. The arrangement that private 
sales, except of whole crops, should not be made had not been withdrawn ; 
and in the opinion of the Committee it was desirable that it should continue. 
It appeared, however, that there had been a misunderstanding on the part 
of one agency house who had effected some private sales under the im¬ 
pression that, as regulation of public auctions bad not been necessary during 
the current season, there was no restriction in the matter of private sales ; 
the position was now, however, appreciated, and no further private sales 
would be made. Messrs. Davenport & Co, were to be informed accordingly. 

Tea Waste.—I t was brought to the notice of the Committee that in 
some cases sales of tea waste had recently been made on the gardens, and the 
Committee decided to recommend to members that such sales should not be 
made, but that all tea waste should cither bo destroyed or consigned to 
Calcutta for sale to firms who exported tea waste for the manufacture of 
caffeine, 

Scientific Department: (a) Agricultural Chemist .—In the pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting, held on 8th November, reference was made to a 
proposal in this connection put forward to the London Association by 
Messrs. Begg, Roberts & Co. This related to the engagement, by the Scienti¬ 
fic Department, of a chemist who would be lent to one of their companies, 
the company bearing the whole expense involved. Consideration of the 
matter had been deferred pending a 'meeting which it was proposed to 
arrange with Messrs. Kingsley and McMorran, of the London Association, 
and Mr. Carpenter, the Chief Scientific Officer. This meeting had taken 
place on 5th December when the subject was fully discussed, and when it 
was agreed that the proposal should be given effect to, 
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telegram, dated 1st December had been received from the London 
Association asking whether they might now engage a chemist on the terms 
explained, as they had a suitable applicant, and it was decided to reply in 
the affirmative. The Committee were, at the same time, inclined to doubt 
whether it would be expedient to extend indefinitely the principle involved 
in making such an appointment as it might be found that, with a large 
number of such officers throughout the districts, a good deal of the time of 
the senior officers of the department might be taken up on work in connec¬ 
tion with them—a state of matters which might be thought to entail soire 
loss of their time to the ordinary work of the department. And on the 
whole the Committee felt that they would rather see the Department 
developed on the lines laid down in their circular No. 5 of 7th January, 1920, 
although they recognised that, for the present, it was not possible to expand 
rapidly in that direction. 

(b) Bacteriologist .—The question of engaging a bacteriologist for the 
department has been under consideration for some time past, and it was now 
further discussed. When previously under consideration, it was decided to 
postpone action pending the provision of laboratory accommodation for an 
additional officer, but the Committee thought that steps should be taken with 
a view to bringing out a bacteriologist about the middle of next year. They 
directed that the Chief Scientific Officer should be asked to go into the 
matter with a view to putting up proposals regarding such an appointment* 


FARMYARD MANURE. 

The substance that goes by the name of farmyard manure, fold 
manure, dung, or muck, chiefly consists of (a) the material that was used as 
litter, usually straw, sometimes peat, bracken, sawdust, &c ; (b) the food 
that passed through the animals in an undigested condition and has been 
voided in the solid form ; and (c) the urine, which contains that part of the 
food which the animals digested but did not retain in their system. The 
urine also contains in part the waste of the tissues of the animal's body. 
The proportions of these parts will vary with circumstanaes. For instance, 
when it is the object of the farmer to use up as much straw as possible, a 
relatively large amount of the farmyard manure will consist of litter, but 
where litter is used more sparingly, the manure will contain a proportion¬ 
ately greater amount of the solid and liquid excreta. 

Manure Produced by Stock. 

A bullock or cow weighing 9 cwt. will produce, when kept under cover, 
about 7 tons of farmyard manure during the winter six months; if the stock 
consists, as it generally does, of a fair proportion of younger animals, the 
output may only average 3 or 4 tons. On a farm with a mixed stock of 50 
head, including 3 or 4 horses, enough dung should be produced during 
winter to give a dressing of 10 or 12 tons per acre to about 15—20 acres 
of land, or 3—4 acres less when allowance is made for loss duriag storage. 

Principal Consiituents of Farmyard Manure. 

From the manorial point of view the three substances that are of most 
importance in the food are nitrogen, phosphate and potash. Although only 
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* — 
one-half of the solid matter in the food reappears in the m 
three-quarters of the nitrogen, and nine-tenths of the phosphat an^ 
are voided. These proportions will be reduced in the case ,crj 
animals, and increased in the case of full-grown fattening O'* 

nitrogen that passes through an animal a larger proportion had w / 01 / 
in the urine than in the soh'd excreta. The satin is true of ah potash, 
whereas the phosphate is chiefly voided in the dung. It will t*m 4 bo 
that two of the three valuable elements of plant-food are more ahurid In 
the liquids than in the solids of animal excreta, and not only so * t. hiO 
for pound, the substances in the liquids are much more valuable f *\rjp 3 
because they ^re much more readily available, The Rothamsted aments 
have shown that a considerable portion of the nitrogen in the j^ad part of 
dung can hardly be said to be of any use to plants, whereas the nitrogen of 
the liquid portion is almost as active, and therefore almost as valuable as 
the nitrogen in nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, 

In a ton of ordinary farmyard manure there is as much nitrogen, 
phosphate, and potash as in twelve or fifteen shillings* worth of artificial 
manure, and, if a ton of dung is not usually valued at even half these figures 
this is chiefly because a large part of the three substances mentioned never 
becomes available, or is lost before crops can make use of it. True, a ton 
of ^ farmyard manure is more expensive to handle than 2 or 3 cwt, of 
artificials, and this, of course, reduces its relative value ; but, on the other 
hand, farmyard manure has a beneficial though indirect influence on crops 
for the very reason that it is a heavy bulky substance, and the two con¬ 
siderations may therefore be held roughly to balance, or to cancel each 
other. 


Variation in the Quality and Character of Dung. 

The quality and general character of dung is affected by i~~ 

1, The kind of Food. ~ Generally speaking, the richer a food is in 
fertilising materials, especially nitrogen, the richer is the dung produced, 
particulary the liquid portion. It may be added that the extra value of 
“ cake fed*’ manure is chiefly due to the greater amount of available plant- 
food, and, as this is the part most easily lost, it is particularly important to 
excrete© the greatest possible care in storing such manure. 

2. The kind of Animal*-* Horses produce dry, u hot” dung that fer¬ 
ments and acts quickly, whereas the dung of cattle and pigs is cold/* 
slow-acting and more durable. The dung of young stores and dairy cows 
is rather poor in all the important elements of plant-food, because, in the 
former case, these elements have gone, to a relatively large extent, to form 
bone and muscle, while in the latter case they have found their way into 
the milk. For instance, to quote the Rothamsted figures, while the excreta 
of a fattening bullock getting decorticated cotton cake will contain about 
97 per cent, of the nitrogen, 96 per. cent of the phosphoric acid, and 99 per 
cent, of the potash present in the cake, the corresponding figures for a milk 
cow are only 87 per cent, for the nitrogen, 89 per cent, for the phosphoric 
acid, and 86 per cent, for the potash. This means that for every 3 lb, of 
nitrogen, 4 lb. of phosphoric acid, and 1 lb. of potash that the fattening 
bhltopfc abstracts) the milk cow appropriates 13 lb,) 11 lb,, and 14 lb,? res* 
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3. The Age of Diing.*- 1 Rotten dung is richer and more active, 
provided it has been properly ‘‘made,” than comparatively fresh undecom- 
»sed material. It is, however, necessary to remember that in ordinary 
^practice manure cannot be rotted or stored without serious loss taking 
place, and while well-rotted manure may contain more plant*food than an 
equal weight of fresh manure, a given quantity of fresh manure will contain 
more plant-food than will the rotten manure made from it, 

4. The Manner of Storages Under any ordinary conditions of 
storage, farmyard manure suffers loss of nitrogen ; with bad management 
the loss may be very great indeed, and fall on the potash as well as the 
nitrogen. 


5. The Nature of the Litters Farmyard manure varies considerably 
in composition according to the character of the material used as a litter 
for the animals. Common litters which are employed are straw, peat moss 
litter, bracken, hop bine, leaves, spent tan, and sawdust, and these differ in 
their power of absorbing the valuable liquid portions of the manure, whilst 
they also vary in their own composition. 

Storage of Dung in the Homestead. 

Even when it is stored under the best conditions, farmyard manure 
loses a good deal of its most valuable plant food ; under bad conditions the 
loss may be very great indeed, and it is necessary to remember that the 
loss falls first on the most available material, and is proportionately much 
greater in the case of good “ cake-fed ” manure than in material of lower 
quality. With the general rise in the price both of manures and feeding 
stuffs, it will pay farmers to give much more attention to the prevention of 
this waste than was generally done before the war. The chief causes of 
loss are 

(1) Escape of the liquid manure, It is generally recognised that the 

liquid manure is valuable, but it is seldom realised how much 
more of the manure value of a concentrated food lies in the 
liquid than in the solid excreta. Of the manure values of 
ordinary cakes, from 80 per cent, to 90 per cent, is associated 
with the urine, and only 20 per cent, to 10 per cent, with the 
solid dung. 

(2) Escape of ammonia as a result of fermentation, particularly 

where the manure is exposed to air and allowed to become 
rather dry, under which conditions loss is very great, 

The methods of preventing these losses will naturally depend on the 
conditions under which the stock is kept, but in every case the aim should 
be to get the manure into the soil at the earliest possible opportunity. Even 
if it is applied to light dry land in autumn, the loss in the soil will be less 
than with any system of storage, Furthermore, it is important to remem* 
ber that every time the manure is turned over or disturbed in any way* 
fermentation is encouraged by the exposure to the air, and serious loss of 
nitrogen must follow. 

With cattle fattened in covered yards the question is comparatively 
simple. For the comfort of the animals sufficient bedding must be used to 
absorb the liquid manure, and there is little or no drainage, The dung is 
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kept well compressed by the animals, and fermentation * "duoed ^ 
minimum. Under such conditions very little loss takes plac 

With cattle kept in open yards the case is oniuely different. it 
impracticable to use sufficient straw to absorb both the liquid man ih ma 
the raiu tailing into the yatd, with tho lesult that drainage must hr 
vided for. Owing to the large bulk ot the liquid and Us dilute condition U 
usually imposbible or unpiohtablc to collect it in tanks, or to cart it on 
the land. If, there fore, the liquid cannot be dealt with by some system of 
direct irrigation, the only advice that can be offered is that the yard, or at 
least the greater part of it, should be covered The cost will bo 
recouped in a very few years in the increased value of the manure 
(even if the better fattening results are not taken into account). 

In the case of dairy cows or other cattle tied up in stalls, the question 
of dealing with the manure is simpler. The liquid manure is practically 
pure urine, comparatively small in volume and highly valuable, so that it 
pays well to collect it in a tank and cart it out to grass (to be mown for 
hay) and other crops. If applied in dry weather direct to grass a certain 
amount of ** burning” of the foliage will be caused, and it should therefore 
be either diluted with water or applied during showery weather when the 
ground is in a thoroughly moist condition. The solid manure as a rule con¬ 
tains very little litter, it ferments very slowly and little loss takes place 
provided that it is made into a compact heap, and the drainage are col¬ 
lected. 

The manure from other classes of animals, particularly horses, is 
very liable to suffer loss by fermentation, and special care should be 
taken to prevent this. Where cattle are kept in yards the manure from 
the stables should be carded into the yards and be well distributed. 
This will reduce the amount of litter required by the cattle and 
prevent fermentation of the horse manure. If all the cattle on the farm are 
tied up in stalls, the horse and pig manure should b© well mixed with the 
cattle manure and made into as compact a heap as possible. 

Provision of Shelter .*-*Experiments carried out at Rothyamsted show 
that exposure of the manure heap to rain causes considerable loss of crop- 
producing power, even more than is indicated by analysis, or by tho value 
of black liquid that drains away. Even a slight shelter, such as a layer of 
earth, proved beneficial, and if nothing better can be done, the heap can be 
finished ofi with a sloping top so that the rain is thrown off instead of wash, 
iog in. 


Conservation Agents. 

Attention has been directed from time to time to the prevention of lose 
in manure heaps through adding gypsum* superphosphate of lime, kainit, or 
sulphuric acid, but though good results have occasionally followed their use, 
it is now recognised that ail are open to objection, and they are not recom« 
mended. 


Woss litter or peat as a fixer of ammonia and absorbent of liquid is 
mtpp efficient than straw, and, if for no other reason than to improve the 
manure neap* it is a good plan to have a little in use for some of the live*. 
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^ck. Such peaty manure, unless it is being used in a yard, should be 
Spread daily in the dungslead, and the quality of the resulting mass will be 
r thereby appreciably improved. 

Treatment of Dung in the Field, 

Field Storage Heaps *—To save carting in spring, or to empty the 
dungstead or the yards, it is often necessary, in the course of the winter, 
to form large field storage heaps. The opportunities for loss in such heaps 
are much greater than in a proper dungstead, so that field heaps should only 
be formed if they are the means of gaining an important end. Where these 
heaps must be formed they should be placed on firm, level ground, and they 
should be made as deep and firm as possible. The so-called “ draw heaps,” 
on to which each cart-load is drawn, thereby consolidating the mass are 
the best Subsequently the sides should be trimmed up, and the top 
should be covered with a layer of soil about a foot thick. Such a covering 
consolidates the mass, prevents to some extent the passing o£ ammonia Into 
the air, and runs off rain water, especially if the top be made somewhat 
roof-shaped. 

Uniform Distribution *'-When dung comes to be spread on the land, 
it should he distributed as equally as possible. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
one sees great lack of care in this respect, In some districts dung is roughly 
distributed straight from the cart, and if it is at once properly spread by 
hand labour the results are satisfactory. In other districts, and more 
frequently, it is unloaded in small heaps about six yards apart. If it is im¬ 
mediately spread this system is usually free from objection, though if the 
dung is very old, or if it is largely made from moss litter, the spots on which 
the heaps rest are apt to be left over-manured, and this is especially the case 
on rough meadows. Too often, however, one sees these small heaps lying 
unspread for days, and even for weeks, with the result that the rain washes 
the substance of the dung into the patches on which the heaps rest. These 
patches are consequently over-manured, as compared with the rest of the 
field, and an uneven crop is the result. 

With farmyard manure, even more than with artificials the farmer 
should so arrange matters that the quantity of dung at his disposal is distri¬ 
buted over as large an area as is consistent with practical convenience. For 
Instance! twenty tons of dung spread equally on two acres will give a much 
better return than the same quantity spread on one acre. 

Best Time to apply Dw«g.—As regards the time of year at which 
dung should be applied, much depends on the circumstances of each 
particular case. On farms entirely under grass there is no choice but to 
use the dung on meadows or pastures, and on such farms it would be bad 
practice not to cart out all available dung as opportunity oocurs in autumn, 
winter and early spring. Late spring dressings, unless the dung is very 
4 short” g., dung made with moss litter-interfere with the work of the 
mowing-machine and mix with the hay, though this can be avoided by 
chain harrowing and raking the roughness off some time after dressing. 

In the case of green crops, part of the dung may with advantage be 
ploughed iu during autumn, but only on clean land. If foul land, and 
especially foul strong land, has to be cleaned in spring it will be found that 
autumn dung, by holding moisture, retards the getting of the land into coudi- 
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tion in spring. Autumn manuring would further increase ?otk of 

cleaning foul land by promoting the growth of weeds. Again, *J ' tW* of 
the cultivator brings much of the dung to the surface, and this, being r lift¬ 
ed with the weeds, is carted off the land, or possibly wasted by h »**»*$, 
Farmyard manure ploughed in during autumn will decay more rai ; iiv J 
especially in a mild winter—than if left in the dung-heap, so that a reUively 
larger proportion will be available for the use of the last crop* On this 
account the succeeding crops will not get so much boueht, and this fact In¬ 
to be borne in mind in estimating the respective advantages of autumn an 2 
spring dressings. 

Experiments on the proper time to apply farmyard manure have been 
made at several centres. In districts of high rainfall the best results have 
been obtained by applying in spring. In the West of Scotland twice as 
great an increase was obtained from spring dressings as from autumn. Or 
the other hand in drier conditions-30 inches or less of rain —the winter 
dressmg have given the best results, besides being often more convenient for 
the general working of the farm, 

Comparative Value of Cake-fed and Ordinary Dung. 

Experiments which have been carried out at Rothamsted and at the 
Norfolk Agricultural Station during recent years, indicate that it is question 
able if the practice of feeding large quantities of cake with a view to the 
production of rich manure is a profitable one These experiments showed 
that, compared with the dung obtained by feeding roots and hay, the 
superiority of cake-fed dung, which lies chiefly in Its greater richness in 
soluble nitrogen, is practically confined to the year of application* The 
second year benefits slightly, but no advantage is obtained in the 
third and fourth years In adding to the humus content and improving the 
texture of the soil the ordinary dung is in no way inferior. 

Further Experiments on this subject are required, but, so far as the 
evidence goes, it would seem desirable, at any rate on light arable soils 
where dung is so very necessary, to feed smaller amounts of cake than are 
usual, and to supplement the dung from less concentrated feeding by the 
direct use of a nitrogenous fertiliser, which could be applied to whichever 
crop in the rotation would drive the greatest benefit, instead of employing 
feeding stuffs as a means of enriching the manure* This advice was sound 
even under pre-war conditions; at the present time, when the greatest 
economy in the use of feeding stuffs is essential, only the lowest quantity 
necessary to get the stock into the desired condition should be employed, 

Scarcity of Potash Manures* 

It has already been pointed out that potash is present in greater quan¬ 
tity, and in more available form in the liquid than in the solid portion of the 
manure. In view, therefore, of the scarcity of potash supplies, the 
time seems specially opportune for taking measures to avoid wastage of 
urine* It may be applied, after dilution, to the land direct, or, if this is 
inconvenient or impossible, it may be soaked up in some absorbent material 
such as good soil or turf mixed with peat moss litter. Fermentation will 
ensue, and the manurial value of the compost will be enhanced by the for¬ 
mation of appreciable quantities of saltpetre, a most valuable manure con¬ 
taining large percentages of readily available potash and nitrogen* It may 
be pointed out that one ton of farmyard manure and one ton of cow urine, 
each contain about as much potash as one cwt. of kafoit.— u Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries,** Leaflet No 93. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

(The Planters' Chronicle is not responsible for the opinions of its 
Correspondents .) 

Ghandusm Exposed, 

Dear $ir,~~In your issue of November 5th, you make some very inter¬ 
esting comments under the above heading, 

It seems extraordinary that no effort apparently is being made by the 
Planting Community to counteract the propaganda that is being carried on 
by the exploiting of labour by clever and unscrupulous persons. 

It would^e interesting to know why the pamphlet which the U. P. A. 
S. I. proposed to publish was turned down by the Publicity Board, also 
why the P, A. S* I. Executive did not publish it on their own initiative, 

It would also be interesting to know the results of the resolution passed 
after Mr. Godfrey’s most excellent speech on politics at the General Meet¬ 
ing in August last. What are the views of other mofnssil bodies who 
represent Anglo-Saxon communities as to securing direct representation on 
the Imperial Legislative Council of State ? Have their views not yet been 
received ? 


I cannot believe that our Estate Labour is blissfully ignorant of all 
that has been going on during the last few months in Southern India, not to 
mention other parts of the country, however much they may profess 
ignorance. A policy of non-interference, silence, or indifference, on our 
part, will be fatal, whatever may be the conditions. Absolute candour must 
be the one and only policy with our subordinate staffs and our labour. 


I do not hold the opinion that, with the decline of Mr. Ghandi’s power 
and inffuence, we shall see the end of seditious propaganda in India. There 
is a great deal more behind all the agitation that is now going on all over 
the world* against the British Empire, than meets the eye. Concrete proof 
exists of a close connection between the Sinn Feiners in Ireland* the unrest 
in Egypt* and India, the revolution in Russia, and anti-British propaganda 
carried on in the United States, and the Colonies. Neither are these the 
only countries where unrest exists. 


Whatever the future may bring forth, a real danger exists* and it is 
now more than ever necessary that we should be prepared, and have some 
definite plans to work on. 

Vours faithfully* 


w Aufarquham» ,? 
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Tapping T*tk» f 

Sir,—It would, I think, be of great help to many rubber growers 
could collect facts and figures, and let ns know what is considered the 
economical task to give a tapper. 

I read the interesting references to the results of tapping twice in yon, 
issues of the 25th June and 26th November. In the Utter number there 
was also published a table recording u the minimum quantity of latex which 
can be profitably harvested", in which tappets’ tasks are given, respectively, 
at 250, 400, and 500 trees, but we are not told which is the best task to 
give. Perhaps Mr. Asbplant will tell us 

(1) the number of trees he thinks a good tapper can do; 

(2) whether the task should be spread over morning and evening. 

We hear in S. India of some planters giving their tappers the conserva¬ 
tive 250 trees of past year; and of others giving tasks ranging from 500 to 
1,000 trees. Which is the better plan in the long run ? 

One can understand that some tappers will do 500 fre^vjnuch better 
than others will do 250; but what I want to know is whaK^s generally 
Considered now-a-daya the best task to give, i* e,, what number*p£ trees a 
good tapper may be expected to tap properly; and, secondly, whtl evils 
result from giving tappers an excessive task to counterbalance, opfmore 
than counterbalance, the cheaper costa of tapping per lb. 

L. £* K, 
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